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PREFACE. 


-♦♦- 


L  HAVE  at  last  completed  this  work.  The  nature 
)f  this  fifth  volume  has  caused  it  to  take  a  far 
onger  time  in  its  composition  than  any  of  those 
ihat  have  gone  before  it.  My  plan  demanded  that 
[  should  now  deal  in  a  single  chapter  with  a  time 
lalf  as  long  again  as  the  time  to  which  I  had  before 
riven  three  volumes.  But  the  shorter  amount  of 
jpace  certainly  does  not  represent  a  smaller  amount 
)f  work.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  this  volume,  even  in  the  fuller  accounts 
)f  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Stephen,  I  do 
lot  profess  to  tell  the  tale  in  full,  as  I  have  done 
Tvith  the  reigns  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and  William  the 
Donqueror.  As  the  subject  of  this  volume  is  the 
Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  I  have  written  the 
iiistory  of  those  reigns  from  that  special  point  of 
^ew.  My  object  has  been  to  enlarge  on  everything 
ihat  throws  light  on  the  effects  of  the  Conquest, 
especially  on  everything  that  throws  light  on  the 
relations  between  Normans  and  English  in  England. 
Other  matters  I  have  cut  comparatively  short. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said  in  a  note  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  Chapter,  already  written  the  twenty-third 
Chapter  when  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Stubbs* 
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Constitutional  History  appeared.  I  had  the 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  that  work  durin 
composition  of  all  the  rest  of  this  volume,  and  c 
the  revision  of  the  earlier  Chapters.  The  f 
volume  has  been  available  only  for  the  last  CI 
and  for  parts  of  the  Appendix.  The  appej 
of  the  Professor's  book,  the  greatest  monumc 
English  historical  scholarship,  relieved  me  froi 
hardest  part  of  my  task.  Much  that  I  had 
to  say,  much  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  1 
I  found  said  already  as  no  man  but  the  mas 
English  history  could  have  said  it  I  thus 
that,  in  a  great  part  of  the  twenty-fourth  Ch 
I  had  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  as  comme 
to  Professor  Stubbs'  text,  and  to  bring  ou' 
special  prominence  whatever  bore  more  direc 
my  own  immediate  subject.  I  was  thus  able  t 
more  attention  to  subjects  like  language  and 
tectxu'e  which  entered  but  very  slightly  inl 
Professor^s  scheme.  But  I  greatly  regret  thai 
physical  necessity  has  driven  me  to  leave  oul 
cut  short  many  points  which  I  had  meant  tc 
in  the  Appendix,  and  even  to  strike  out  a  goo 
that  I  had  actually  written.  In  choosing  w 
keep  and  what  to  cast  aside,  I  have  been  guic 
the  rule  which  I  gave  before.  I  have  made 
thing  else  give  way  to  the  full  treatment  of  a 
bore  on  the  relations  between  Normans  and  En 
In  the  Chapter  on  language  I  would  ask  s 
my  readers  as  may  be  finished  philologers  t 
at  it,  if  they  can,  from  the  point  of  view  of  on 
whom  political  history  is  a  primary  study,  and 
logy  one  studied  only  as  it  illustrates  the  p 
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history.  No  man  can  study  political  history  worthily 
without  learning  a  good  deal  about  language ;  no 
man  can  study  language  worthily  without  learning 
a  good  deal  about  political  history.  Still  the  man 
with  whom  a  subject  is  primary  and  the  man  with 
whom  it  is  secondary  look  at  it  in  quite  diflferent 
ways.  With  me  the  study  of  language  is  part  of 
the  study  of  history.  A  treatment  of  language 
which  would  be  very  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
a  professed  phUologer  may  be  all  that  is  needed  for 
my  purpose.  I  only  hope  that  professed  philologers 
will  find  that  what  I  have  ventured  to  say  on  their 
subject  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes. 

In  the  architectural  Chapter  I  have  been  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  has  been  a  favourite  one  of 
mine  all  my  life,  and  which  I  have  always  tried 
to  set  in  its  true  light  as  a  branch  of  the  study 
of  history.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  are  tempted 
to  look  with  contempt  on  architectural  research, 
when  it  is  carried  on,  as  it  often  is,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  dull  detail,  without  any  animating  prin- 
ciple. Many  of  our  architectural  inquirers  have 
carried  on  their  researches  in  ignorance  of  the  first 
laws  of  historical  criticism  and  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  deal  worthily 
with  the  history  of  architecture,  and  it  is  worthy  to 
take  its  place  alongside  of  the  history  of  law  and  of 
language.  I  have  here  tried  to  challenge  for  it  that 
position,  and  I  shall  be  well  pleased  either  if  I  can 
persuade  those  who  are  versed  in  the  legal  or  the  lin- 
guistic side  of  my  period  to  look  at  the  architectural 
side  along  with  them,  or  if  I  can  persuade  more  im- 
mediate students  of  architecture  that  their  studies 
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are  vain  without  something  more  than  a  Bupe 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  times  when  bui 
were  raised  and  of  the  men  who  raised  them. 

With  regard  to  one  main  subject  of  this  v( 
the  great  record  of  Domesday,  I  trust  that  I 
done  something  to  set  forth  its  boundless  ir 
ance  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and  inde 
the  history  of  times  both  before  and  since, 
myself  the  Survey  has  a  fascination  which  < 
be  put  into  words.  Nowhere  else  do  we 
brought  so  near  to  the  time  as  in  its  small  i 
of  endless  men,  English  and  Norman,  know 
unknown.  But  when  I  look  at  Domesday  it 
feel  how  many  there  are  among  the  subjects  c 
by  it  which  I  have  not  touched  at  all,  anc 
imperfectly  I  have  dealt  with  the  subjects  w 
have  touched.  The  stores  of  knowledge  in  E 
day  are  boundless ;  but  their  thorough  investi 
must  be  kept  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  IS 
itself.  Such  an  edition  cannot  be  the  sole  w< 
any  one  man,  because  no  one  man  can  ha^ 
needful  local  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  Englan 
must  be  the  work  of  many  men  working  in  c 
in  their  several  districts.  But  it  would  nee 
guiding  and  superintending  mind,  and  that  the 
of  a  historian  of  the  highest  order. 

When  I  look  at  the  work  of  more  than  ten 
now  completed,  with  a  few  omissions,  according 
original  design,  I  may  say  that,  allowing  f 
provements  in  detail  which  are  always  sugg 
themselves,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  three  < 
volumes  as  a  record  of  the  reigns  which  are 
with  in  them.     But  this  present  volume,  an 
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the  first,  X  look  on  as  in  some  sort  provisional. 
Many  periods,  many  points,  contained  in  them,  I 
should  be  well  pleased,  if  life  and  strength  are 
granted  me,  to  work  out  in  further  detail.  To  fill 
up  those  two  volumes,  so  as  to  tell  the  whole  story 
of  England  from  the  landing  of  Hengest  to  the 
Great  Charter,  is  what  may  hardly  be  thought  of 
by  one  who  is  no  longer  young  and  who  has  much 
other  work  before  him.  But  some  parts  of  it  may 
not  be  beyond  my  power.  I  at  least  trust  that  I 
may  be  able,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  deal  more 
fully  than  I  could  do  in  this  volume  with  the  im- 
portant reign  of  William  Rufiis,  a  time  than  which 
none  is  richer  alike  in  picturesque  incident,  in 
illustrations  of  personal  character,  and  in  a  consti- 
tutional importance  which  is  none  the  less  weighty 
because  it  lies  in  a  manner  behind  the  scenes. 

But,  even  should  I  never  carry  out  this  or  any 
other  scheme,  I  venture  to  hope  that,  writing  as  I 
have  done,  far  from  either  the  advantages  or  the 
distractions  of  a  capital  or  an  University,  writing 
in  my  own  home  among  my  own  books,  I  have 
yet  been  able  to  do  somewhat  for  the  truth  of 
history.  I  would  even  believe  that  what  I  have 
written  may  have  gained  something  by  being 
written  in  the  •  heart  of  the  realm  of  Ine  and 
iElfred,  on  soil  where  every  step  calls  up  some 
memory  of  the  great  struggle  which  made  Britain 
England.  The  Teutonic  settlement  in  this  island 
becomes  more  of  a  living  thing  to  one  who  finds 
that  the  boundarv  of  the  land  which  Ceawlin  won 
from  the  Briton  abides,  after  thirteen  himdred 
years,  the  boimdary  of  his  own  parish  and  his  own 
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fields.     At  all  events,  in  bringing  my  work 
end,  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that  I  have  lab 
for  truth,    that   I   have   never  wilfully  kept 
any  scrap  of  evidence,  whether  telling  for  or  a^ 
my  own  conclusions,  that  I  have  given  every  r 
of  mine  the  means  of  coming,  if  he  thinks 
to  conclusions  different  from  my  own. 

The  Index  to  the  whole  five  volumes,  acco 
to  the  first  edition,  will  appear  as  soon  as  a 
which   involves   some   labour  can  be   got   thr 
A  large  part  of  it  is  already  done. 


SOMERLEAZE,  WeLLS, 

March  24th,  1876. 
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AND    CORRECTIONS. 


rilliam'D  first  visit "  read  "  after  William'*  fint 


.    The  "Angliciu"  who  held 
s  Survey  was  a,  different  person  from  the  "liber 
uelf  to  Geoffrej.      See  p.  886. 
of  Diea"  it  is  safer  to  keep  the  latip  form  "ile 
bat  plitce  is  meuit. 
ch  ^putefl"  reiul  "  freeb  iliapattM." 

Cynitn"  rend  "  ap  Cynaii." 

on  to  the  Pipe-Rolls  of  Cumberland,  Weatmoreland, 
y  tlie  Society  of  Antiqunriei  of  Neveastle-upon-Tj'ne 
Ds  a  good  aketcb  of  the  hiiitory  of  Cumberland,  avoid- 

wbo  is  not  copied  by  Simeon."    I  wan  misted  hy  the 


eilher'  read  "  either  by." 
'  »over«l"  read  "  general." 
at  the  compluntg  of  IdiQtantius,  or  whoever  was  tite 

I>e  Maitjbug  Persecntorum,  againiit  the  architectural 
•7- 

«le»i»"  read  "  edilBur." 
Mtion"  read  powefsian." 
leger"  read  "  leger." 

r-WilliimofClito"  read  "William  CUto." 
a  luDglf  office"  nail  "the  klngtj  office." 
tt  ttw  "  SomunDQnun  rabipKB  proilitionw"  may  be  taken 
n»  in  Kormudf .    It «» thet^  that  oppntition  to  Stephea 

In  the  Am  of  London  in  tLe  electa  of  Btephen,  see  Mr. 

Liradon.  l6l. 

foralhiidndeofEarlBobert'a  character,  see  \Vatter  M^, 

)r"ini(>"re»d  "um." 
l,foi  'Of"  re«d"TO.'' 
.  S«.MuteW.,p.Sij. 


M 
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xxxviu  ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

p.  388,  note  5,  for  ''locum**  read  "bourn." 

p.  391,  note  4,  for  "brozt"  read  "brojt,"  and  for  "  zut"  read  "  jut." 
P*  393*  note  2,  for  *'  progeniam**  read  *'  progeniem." 
P-  303,  heading,  for  "easls**  read  "churls." 
p.  314,  note  3,  for  "  infranduit"  read  "  infrenduit.*' 
p-  317*  note  I,  for  "desertationem"  read  "decertationem.** 
p.  343,  L  5,  for  "  descent  from*'  read  **  kindred  with." 
P*  35 1>  1*  h  i<^  "same  kind**  read  "  same  in  kind.** 

P*  379>  ^11  from  bottom.  The  phrase  of  the  Chronicler  quoted  in  p.  13^ 
note  I,  has  an  evident  reference  to  the  relief  as  practised  in  the  days  of  Rufb 
The  ancient  heriot  in  no  way  made  the  lord  the  heir  of  his  man ;  the  relief  i 
some  sort  did. 

p.  382,  margin,  for  ** sovereign  tenant**  read  "  8overeign*s  tenant.'* 
p.  412,  note  I.    We  get  the  phrase  "de  consilio  sapientum*'  as  late  aji  139 
when  Edward  the  First  is  asserting  his  rights  over  Scotland.     Annales  Reg 
Scotise,  Rishaoger,  240. 

p.  421, 1.  9.     This  was  written  and  printed  before  the  last  strange  device 
paid  peers  was  heard  of. 

p.  426,  L  1 1,  for  '*  help  determine**  read  **  help  to  determine.** 
p.  427,  note  I,  for  "  quamlibet**  read  "  quemlibet." 
p.  428.  note  2,  for  "Rechsinstitute**  read  "  Rechtsinstitute.** 
p.  456,  note  2,  for  *•  284**  read  "ii.  84.** 

p.  460,  1.  9  from  bottom.    In  some  parts  of  England  the  word  *'  lordnhip  " 
commonly  used  for  "  manor,**  and,  as  an  English  word,  I  have  often  used  it 
preference ;  but  it  is  rather  an  Elnglish  translation  of  *'  manor**  than  "  mano 
a  French  translation  of  it. 

p.  469, 1.  9  from  bottom.     See  J.  R.  Green,  Old  London,  278. 
p.  481,  1.  5,  for  ''is  a  difficulty"  read  " are  difficulties.*' 
p.  485, 1.  12,  for  "relationship**  read  "relation." 

p>  503, 1.  II.  This  process  must  also  have  been  made  easier  through  1 
practice  of  laymen  farming  tithes,  which  appears  as  early  as  Domesday,  p.  3* 
At  Ottingham  in  Yorkshire,  **  ibi  ecclesia  et  presbyter  est ;  quidam  miles  lo 
eam  et  reddit  x.  solidos.** 

p.  520,  1.  13  from  bottom.  I  should  not  have  said  "  William  Rufus  but 
the  Tower."  See  voL  iii.  p.  355,  iv.  pp.  19,  369,  and  p.  643  of  this  volai 
What  Rufus  built  was  a  wall  round  the  Tower,  "  )>one  weall  ]>e  hi  worfa 
unbutan  ]K>ne  Tur." 

P-  S^7»  ^o*«  2,  for  "  Welshmen"  read  "  Welshman." 
p.  531,  1.  14,  for  "Leicester"  read  " Leirchestre.** 

P-  557*  ^^^  1*  '^^^  expression  here  is  singular.  It  sounds  as  if  h 
fictions  went  so  far  that  land  held  by  Harold  was  held  to  be  "  in  dom 
regis  [WiUelmi].** 

p.  583,  I.  8,  for  "goodly**  read  "  godly." 
p.  621, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  '*  ornaments"  read  "ornament.*' 
p.  624,  note,  for  "  belonged  '*  read  *'  belong." 

p.  638,  1.  I.  I  have  referred  to  Sitten  in  a  earlier  page ;  but  I  ou^^h; 
have  more  distinctly  mentioned  the  very  Primitive — in  all  but  the  square  si 
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«f  tbe  tower,  the  vtrj  Iriah — ohkncUr,  of  the  little  churcli  of  All  Sftiuts  on  the 
■lopeof  Valerik. 
p.  640,  marpD,  for  "  foimi"  read  "  form." 
p.  641,  nurgiri,  for  "relktioD"  read  "  retentian." 
p.  668,  margiii,  for  "indindaBllj"  read  "indirectly." 
p.  670,  note  4.     Qoipatric  the  son  of  Orm  often  appean  in  the  Cumberland 
Fipe-Bolla.    See  below,  p.  gg6. 
p.  674,  note  I,  for  "  Buptntitione"  read  "  Eupentitia." 
p.  683,1.  5,  for  "liabilitieB"  read  "  liability." 
p.  685,  note  1,  for  "fera"  read  "fere." 
p.  698, 1.  5  from  bottom,  for  "g»»e"  read  "give." 

p.  730,  note.  He  ia  aba  "EdnardusTertius"  in  several  places  of  thsAnnala 
Aiiglis  et  Scotin  in  the  Biifaanger  volume,  371  et  seqq. 

p.  734,  1.  7.    In  Ciraldue  de  Instmctione  Frinoipum,  167,  it  ii  "Botulnii 
WintonitB." 
p.  738, 1.  g  Irom  bottom.    Cf,  the  case  of  challenging  the  jutei*  at  p.  875. 
9-  739i  !■  ■■*,  fi"'  "  to"  read  "  with." 
p.  740, 1.  II  from  bottom,  for  "phaeee"  read  "pbraeea."  . 
p.  746, 1.  1 8.    On  Eamwine,  see  p.  14. 
p.  756, 1.  6,  for  "  regia "  read  "  regia." 
p.  758,  L  14  from  bottom,  for  "Capni8"read  "Capra." 
p.  766, 1.  1  from  bottom,  for  "to"  read  "  from." 

p.  ;7i,  1.  15,  read  "Eo  quod  Bondi  tenaerit.  WiUelmi  vero  anteceasor 
tenuit,  BaduUus  de  Limesi." 

p.  781. 1.  16  from  bottom,  dtU  "  E." 

p.  B08,  L  10.  There  ia  no  distinct  mention  of  Berkeley  caatle  itulf  in 
Domesday,  tboagh  there  ia  of  a  smaller  castio  irithin  the  vaet  lordabip  i>f 
Berkeley.  "In  Nesae  [SharpneesT]  annt  v.  hidn  pertinentes  ad  Ben^elai. 
qnas  W.  comes  mialt  extra  ad  faciendum  unnm  caitdtutum.  Habet  Bogenia 
[de  Berchelai]." 

p.  8 1 1, 1.  II,  for  "  vicsoomite"  t«ad  "  vicecomitis," 
p.  8ig,  I.  15,  for  "at"  read  "ot" 
p.  8ai,  1.  8,  for  "Geeljn"  read  "  Jeatyn." 
p.  8j3,  1.  Si  for  "to  have  been"  read  "not  to  have  been," 
p.  854,  Note  CC.     There  is  nothiag  to  alter  in  thii  aooount  of  the  Fleminga 
in  Pembrokeshire ;  but  there  ia  eoma  reaaon  to  think  that  they  were  not  abso* 
lately  the  firet  Teutonic  eettlera  io  the  diatrict.    Though  Tenby  ia  not  (see 
P-  575)  a  Danish  hs.  there  are  aome  Scandinavian  aamea  in  the  diatriot,  not 
merely  tiie  namea  of  the  islanda,  bnt  on  the  mainland.    This  was  pointed  oat 
ty  the  Bishop  of  Saint  David's  at  the  Caermarthen  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Arobnologtcal  AsaooiatJon  in  1875.     And  he  added  that  two  at  laaat,  Unagard 
aad  Freystrop,  would  haidly  fiut  to  have  been  given  by  heathen  eettlera.    If 
aaj  snch  Scandinavian  aettiemedta  had  lasted  down  to  tbe  time  of  Henry  the 
First,  the  ground  would  have  been  thereby  in  a  manner  prepared  for  bia  more 
^tamatic  Teutonic  colonization. 
p.  855,  L  10  from  bottom,  for  "barbaria"  read  "bsrbaris." 
p.  860, 1.  18,  for  "«qDo"  read  "b<]uo." 
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p.  860, 1.  7  from  bottom.     Tb«  position  of  this  writer  reDunds  one  of  tfaft 
Thietmar  of  Merseburg  at  an  earlier  time.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  382,  384. 

p.  885,  Note  SS.  I  ought  here  to  have  mentioned  some  of  the  cases  in  wl 
a  man  does  not  commend  himself,  but  is  conmiended  by  somebody  else 
the  case  of  the  kingdom  in  voL  iii.  p.  13).  See  p.  81  a  for  the  man  who 
commended  to  an  English  reeve  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  Here  the  advani 
was  on  the  side  of  the  person  commended ;  in  another  case  (Domesday,  li 
where  the  commendation  is  to  a  Norman  reeve,  the  advantage  seems  to  be 
other  way.  Of  two  brothers  at  Cromhall  in  Gloucestershire  who  "com  t 
sua  se  poterant  vertere  quo  volebant,"  it  is  said,  **  Hos  W.  comes  [WiU 
Fitz-Osbem]  commendavit  prseposito  de  Berchelai,  ut  eorum  haberet  serviti 
sicut  dicit  RogenuB  [de  Berchelai]." 

p.  889,  Note  WW.  I  omitted  to  say  anything  about  the  English  « 
spoken  of  in  p.  529.  It  should  be  noticed  that  English  is  often  used,  even  ys 
the  persons  addressed  are  Normans.  There  is  one  belonging  to  the  Chaptc 
Wells  addressed  by  the  Conqueror  to  William  of  Curcelles  (Roger  of  Cure* 
was  a  great  land-owner  in  Somerset;  see  Domesday,  p.  93).  The  C\ 
Church  writs  in  the  Monasticon,  i,  1 11,  referred  to  by  Professor  Stubbs  (Cc 
Hist.  i.  443),  are  one  of  the  Conqueror,  one  of  Henry  the  First,  and  on 
Henry  the  Second.  The  first  two  are  on  behalf  of  Lsnfranc  and  Am 
«everally.  That  of  Henry  the  Second  is  accompanied  by  a  Latin  form  w 
alone  has  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  among  whom  are  Thomas  the  Chanot 
and  Henry  of  Essex,  which  fixes  it  to  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  L 
Henry  gives  himself  his  full  titles,  as  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine 
Count  of  Anjou,  but  in  the  English  he  is  simply  "  ]>urh  Codes  gefii  .^Inglela; 
king."  Here  too  the  three  times  of  lawful  rule  are  clearly  marked  out. 
Archbishop  and  his  monks  are  to  have  all  rights  which  they  had  *'eii 
wardes  kinges  dsege,  and  on  Willelraes  kinges  mines  fur)>ar  ealdefador, 
on  Henrices  kinges  mines  ealdefader." 

p.  896,  1.  10.     Or  it  might  be  parallel  to  William  Leuric  in  p.  894. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

DOMESDAY.^ 

MONG     the    sources    from    which   we    draw    our  Two 
knowledge  of  the  times  which  form   the  subject  J^^  of 
of  the  present  History,  there  are  two  which  stand  alone.  S^^ 
England,  alone  among  Western    nations,    alone  among 
nations  of  either  Romance  or  Teutonic  speech,  can  point 
to  an  unbroken  history  of  seven  hundred  years  of  the  The 
national  being  recorded  in  the  living  speech  of  the  land.        ^  ^' 
We  alone  can  read,  in  our  own  tongue  in  which  we 
were  bom,  the  tale  both  of  our  lasting  conquests  and 
of  our  momentary  overthrow.      We  can   read  how  we 
ourselves   settled  among  strangers  whom  we  drove  out 
from  the  land  in  which  we  now  dwell,  and  how  con- 
querors came  to  settle  among  us  who  were  but  our  dis- 
guised  kinsmen.     The  English    Chronicle   stands   alone 
among  the  sources  of  history,  holding  a  place  among  the 
written   remains  of  Teutonic  prose   second  only  to   the 
Bible  of  Ulfilas.     And,  side  by  side  with  this  precious 
reUc  of  our  own  tongue  and  nation,  we  may  place  the 
hardly  less  precious  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Conqueror. 
If  the  English  Chronicle  stands  alone,  Domesday  Book  Domesdat. 
stands  alone  also.     No  other  land  can  show  such  a  picture 
of  a  nation  at  one  of  the   great  turning-points  of  its 
history.     For  the  great  Survey  is  in  truth  a  picture  of  its  unique 

value. 

*  Tlie  Mzthority  for  this  Chapter  is  the  Storey  itsell^  on.  which  see  more 
m  Appendix  A. 

B  2 
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OHAF.  xxn.  the  nation^  and  nothing  less.     It  is  a  picture  of  the  natioi 
Its  objects  all  the  more  because  there  certainly  was  no  intention  d 
not  wholly  making  it  one.      There   is   no   need   to   depreciate  tk 
^^*^'         Survey  and  its  author  by  speaking  of  it  as  a  mere  vulga 
instrument  of  extortion.^      No  doubt  fiscal  motives  » 
tered  largely  into  the  counsels  of  William  when  he  sough 
to  know  how  this  land  was  set  and  by  what  men.^ 
Its  con*      have   already  said  that  there  is  an   evident    connexio 
with  the     between  the  making  of  the  Survey  and  the  great  DanegeU 
ofTofa!      which  had   been   laid   on  two  years  before,  when  Cn^ 
of  Denmark  was  threatening  invasion.^    One  great  objed 
throughout  the   Survey  clearly  is   to  see  that  the  ts 
was  paid,  and  also  that  it  was  fairly  paid.     The  repo 
which  are  made  show  at  once  a  wish  to  hinder  the  Ki 
from  being  defrauded  of  his  right,  and  a  wish  to  hindd 
the  subject  from  being  made  to  pay  more  than  his  fas 
proportion  of  the   general  tax.     The  payment   or   n<» 
payment  of  the  ^eld  is  a  matter  which  appears  in  evefi 
page  of  the  Survey ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  n; 
that  the  formal  immediate  cause  of  taking  the  Survey  wa 
to  secure  its  full  and  fair  assessment.     But,  as  the  Sarve 


^  Thierry  (ii.  91)  begins  his  account  of  Domesday  by  deBcribing^ 
ingly  from  the  fiilse  Ingulf,  William  and  his  Normans  as  mutually  chains 
one  another  with  avarice  and  injustice.  He  then  goes  on  ;  "  Afin  d'aaeei 
sur  une  base  fixe  ses  demandes  de  contributions  ou  de  services  d*ai^ 
pour  parler  le  language  du  si^cle,  Guillaume  fit  fidre  une  grande  enqnJ 
territoriale,  et  dresser  un  r^stre  universel  de  toutes  les  mutations  de  p 
pri^t4  operees  en  Angleterre  par  la  conqu^te."  And  presently,  "Ce  tr»vi 
dans  lequel  des  historiens  modemes  ont  cru  voir  la  mait^ue  du  g^^nie  1 
ministratif,  fut  le  simple  resultat  de  la  position  speciale  du  roi  nomui 
oomme  chef  d'une  annee  conqu^rante,  et  de  la  necessitd  d'etablir  un  on 
quelconque  dans  le  chaos  de  la  conquete.'*  He  goes  on  to  compare  i 
Domesday  of  Greece  made  by  the  Latin  conquerors  in  the  thirteenth  oenta 
most  likely  in  imitation  of  William.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  in  all  i 
any  direct  misstatement  of  facts,  but  the  whole  is  coloured  in  Thiean 
usual  fashion. 

'  See  the  extract  firom  the  Chronicles  in  vol.  iv.  p.  691. 

'  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  685,  691,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  574.     I  shall  have  to 
this  Danegeld  again.    See  also  Appendix  A. 
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has  otber  uses,  so  also  it  had  other  purposes.     Domesday  ohap.  xxii. 
might  he  primarily  a  rate-book ;  but  it  was,  even  in  its  ^^®' 
own  age^  meant  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  rate-  the  Survey, 
book.    For  William's   objects  it   was   needful  to   know,  ita  military 
not  only  the   taxable   wealth   of  the   country^   but   its  ^  ^ 
miUtary  strength.     After  so  many  confiscations  and  grant43 
and  transfers  of  land  of  all  kinds,   it   was   needful   to 
know  by  whom  the  land  was  at  last  really  held  and  by 
what  right  each  actual  owner  held  it.      It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  doctrine  which  the  dreams  of  lawyers 
haTe  tried  to  raise  into  an  eternal  truth,  the  doctrine 
that  all  land  is  held  by  a  grant  of  the  Crown^  was  in 
William's  days   a  doctrine   at   once   true   and   practical. 
"Every  man^  French  or  English,   in  William's  kingdom,  Need  of 
save  only  the  official  holders  of  ecclesiastical  property,  ?^^^^^^ 
held  his  land  as  a  direct  personal  gift  of  the  reigning  ^^^g** 
Eing.^     William  might  well  think  it  part  of  his  kingly  land, 
duty  to  find  out  whether  his  will  had  really  been  carried 
out  in  all  cases,  whether  every  man,  French  or  English, 
was  in  actual  possession  of  the  estates  which  the  King 
had  designed  for  him.     Such  an  inquiry  might  in  many 
cases  be  of  real  political  importance.     William  wished 
to  reward  his  followers;   but  he  did  not  wish  so  to  re- 
ward them  as  to  make  them  dangerous  to  his  own  power. 
It  became  him  to  know  exactly  what  the  possessions  were 
which  he  had  g^nted  to  Earl  Hugh  or  Earl  Roger.     Nor 
less  did  it  become  him  to  know  whether  smaller  g^ntees 
of  either  nation  had  ever  been  kept  out  of  their  lawful 
holdings  by  the  wrongdoing  of  men  in  power  or  of  the 
agents  of  men  in  power.    All  these  things  it  was  both  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  William  to  search  out.     And 
in  such  a  mind  as  his  we  may  surely  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  views  still  more  enlarged.      Domesday  is  the  Domesday 
first  known  statistical  document  of  modem  Europe ;   it  ning  of*" 

'  See  voL  iv.  p.  33,  and  Appendix  A. 


6  DOMESDAY. 

OHAP.  xxiT.  was  the  first  survey  of  the  kind  which  had  been  mad 
modern      gjj^^  ^jj^  davs  of  the  elder  Roman  Empire.      Moden 

statistics. 

science  may  perhaps  smile  at  its  radeness  and  imperfectui 

In  a  wider  view  both  of  history  and  of  human  natm^ 

we  shall  rather  be  inclined  to  admire  its  success,  andt 

wonder  that  so  much  information  of  so  many  kinds  cod 

have  been  got  together  in  a  first  attempt.     And  suid] 

we  may  believe  that,  in  commanding  such  a  survey 

his   kingdom   to    be    drawn    up,   William  had   at    1 

some  glimmerings  of  the  many  purposes  for  which 

WiUiam*s    surveys  have  been  found   useful      We  need  not   credi 

^W8.  *     William,   we  need  not  credit  any  modem  Governmei4 

with  carrying  on  such  inquiries  out  of  a  zeal  either  pordj 

benevolent  or  purely  scientific.     But  we  may  believe  tk 

William   could   see    in   some    measure,   what   experiemi 

enables  a  modem  Government  to  see  more  clearly,  tb 

the  general  business  of  the  country,  whether  legislatiK 

administrative,  or  fiscal,  can  be  better  carried  on   if  & 

rulers  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  land  and  th 

Domesday  people  ovcr  whom  they  are  called  to  rule.     In  William 

of  wa<       case  his  kingdom  really  was  a  vast  estate,  parcelled  oi 

J^J         among  holders  who  were  strictly  his  own  grantees  an 

tenants.     Of  such  an  estate  it  was  as  obvious  a  piece  * 

prudence   to   draw   up  a  gigantic   terrier   as  it    was 

draw  up  the  smaller  terrier   of  a   smaller  estate.       O 

great  object  doubtless  was  to  know  the  extent  and  val 

of  the  estate.     But  William,  we  may  be  sure,  was  clei 

sighted  enough  to  remember  that,  if  he  was  a  landloi 

he  was  not  a  mere  landlord  but  a  King. 

Domesday       As  an  historical  monument,  the  value  of  the  Doniesd 

of  England  Survey  cannot  be  overrated.      I  have  already  given, 

tumw      earlier  chapters  of  this  History,  many  incidental  instant 

point  of  its  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  every  branch  of  inqui 

which  can  present  itself  to  a  student  of  these  times.       It 

a  map  and  a  picture  of  England  at  a  moment  of  whid 


I  ITS  HISTOBICAL  WITNESS.  1 

* 

map  and  a  picture  is  unasually  precious.     As  I  said  at  the  chap.  xxii. 
b^nning^  the  Norman  Conquest  is  the  great  turning- 
point  of  English  history.      Domesday  gives  us  the  map 
and  picture  of  Enghind  at   the  exact  moment  of  that 
tnnuDg-point.      It  was  drawn  up   immediately  after  a 
great  revolution,  and  it  was  specially  designed  to  show 
the  exact  amount   of  change  which  that  revolution  had 
wroaght.     It  sets  things  before  us  as  they  stood  in  the  Its  refer- 
daye  of  King  William ;   but  it   also   takes  care  to  set  Se^iys  of 
them  before  us  as  they  had  stood  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward. 
Eadward.    And,  in  setting  things  before  us  as  they  stood 
in  the  days  of  King  William,  it  sets  them  before  us  as 
they  stood  at  the  moment  when  the  causes  of  change 
had  already    been   introduced,    but   when    those   causes 
had  not   as   yet   had   any   great   time    to    work.     The  Amount  of 
England  which  is  mapped  and  pictured  in  Domesday  is^t^^^ 
an  England  which  already  has  a  foreign  Ejng,  and  in  ^  l^oJ^^s- 
which  all  the  highest  offices  and  greatest  estates  have 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.     But  it  is 
an  England  in  which  the  laws,  the  offices,  the  classes  of 
society,  still  stand   in  outward  form  as  they  had   stood 
before  foreigners  had  made  their  way  into  England.     The 
outward  framework  of  law  and  government  still  keeps 
its  ancient  shape ;  but  events  have  taken  place,  and  the 
Survey   contains   the   record  of  those  events,  by  which 
that  framework  was  to   be   gradually  and   silently,  but 
inevitably,  modified.     Domesday,  which  tells  us  by  whom  Domesday 
every  scrap  of  land  was  held  in  the  later  days  of  William,  ^^^^un*B 
and  also  by  whom  it  had  been  held  in  the  days  of  Eadward,  «>iifi«ca- 
isj  above  all  things,  a  record  of  the  great  Confiscation. 
And  the  gpreat  Confiscation,  alike  in  what  it  was  and  what 
it  was  not,  in  its  peculiar  character  as  a  transfer  of  English 
lands  to  strangers,  but  a  transfer  made  according  to  the 
outward  forms  of  English  law,  was,  above  all  things,  that 
which  made  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  neither 
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DOMESDAY. 

more  nor  less  than  what  they  were.^  As  the  record  d 
the  settlement — the  outwardly  legal  settlement— e 
William  and  his  followers  in  the  conqnered  country,  tfa 
great  Survey  contains  within  it  the  essence  of  all  eariifl 
and  all  later  English  history. 

For  our  present  purpose  then  we  shall  look  at  Domesdtfl 
as  the  record  of  the  immediate  result  of  William's  Cofr 
quest,  the  record  of  the  settlement  of  himself  and  U 
followers  in  the  land,  and  of  the  confiscation  and  grwi 
of  all  the  temporal  lands  of  England  to  grantees,  mainh 
to  foreign  grantees,  of  the  foreign  King.  It  is  a  terric 
of  a  gigantic  manor,  setting  out  the  lands  held  in  demea 
by  the  lord  and  the  lands  held  by  his  tenants  under  fain 
This  one  great  object  of  the  Survey  is  kept  steadily  i 
sight  throughout.  Whatever  else  the  record  contains,! 
always  contains  the  name  of  the  holder  at  the  time  whc 
the  Survev  was  made,  and  the  name  of  the  holder  in  it 
days  of  King  Eadward,  or,  according  to  another  phra9 
"  on  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead.' 
There  is  indeed  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  of  ti 
Survey  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  there 
no  doubt  that  we  have  the  Survey  itself  in  two  difiere 
stages  of  its  progress.  The  Survey  seems  to  have  hen 
first  made  in  very  great  detail,  and  then,  in  some  cas 
at  least,  to  have  been  abridged  by  leaving  out  entii 
which  were  held  to  be  of  only  temporary  value.  In  t 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  we  have  the  Survey  oi 
in  its  second  and  shorter  form.  But  in  the  eastern  shi 
we  have  the  earlier  and  fuller  form  only,  while  in  i 
western  shires  both  are  preserved.^  But  at  both  these  Bta( 
it  would  seem  that  great  scope  was  given  for  variet 


*  See  vol,  iv.  p.  54. 

'  On  this  and  other  notes  of  time  in  Domesday,  see  Appendix  B. 

*  On  the  two  volumes  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  the  Exeter  I>oiine0( 
and  the  Inquisitio  EUensby  see  Appendix  A. 
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of  treatment,  according  to  the  personal  tastes  or  fancies 
of  the  officials  employed  in  different  districts.  It  is  plain 
that,  though  certain  questions  were  necessarily  to  be  asked 
and  answered  in  every  case,  yet  no  very  uniform  scheme 
or  scale  was  insisted  on.  The  Commissioners  employed  in 
some  districts  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  aei.fing- 
down  the  neeessary  information,  the  names  and  figures  ab- 
Bolutely  required,  in  the  driest  shape  possible.  Others  were 
of  a  more  lively  and  curious  turn,  and  they  seem  t«  have 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  setting  down  every  story 
tliat  they  could  hear  about  the  present  or  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Com  mission  ere 
to  report  by  what  right  every  man,  French  or  English, 
held  his  land,  and  specially  to  report  whenever  any  man, 
French  or  English,  held  any  land  wrongfully  to  the 
damage  either  of  the  King  or  of  a  fellow-subject.'  It 
IB  manifest  that  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  a  vast 
amount  of  personal  history,  and  even  of  personal  gossip, 
would  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners ; 
and  in  some  districts  they,  happily  for  us,  have  preserved 
a  large  part  of  what  thus  came  to  their  knowledge.  No 
more  i)reeious  source  of  information  can  be  conceived.  It 
is  really  wonderful  how  full  and  vivid  a  picture  we  can 
thus  get  of  the  local  and  personal  life  of  some  districts,  I 
have  already  spoken  of  Berkshire  as  one  of  the  districts  for 
which  the  materials  of  this  kind  are  fullest,  and  I  took  that 
shire  as  a  kind  of  typical  example  of  the  working  of  the 
great  Confiscation,  Essex  and  the  two  East-Anglian  shires, 
for  which  we  have  only  the  fuller  form  of  the  Survey,  are 
also  specially  rich  in  this  way,  and  it  is  from  the  record  of 
this  part  of  England,  from  the  notices  thus  casually  and 
carelessly  thrown  out,  that  I  have  been  able  to  draw 
some  most  important  pieces  of  knowledge  for  the  main 


Anglian 
the  Second 


'  On  the  "Oooupatioi 
A|ipendiii  C. 


la"  nicorded  in  Diimaaday,  Bee 
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CHAP.  xxn.  purposes  of  this  History.^   But  tiie  earlier  aad  fuller  record 

w^tom     ^^  ^^^  Western  shires  is  far  from  being  equally  attractive 

Survey  in    with  its  Eastom  follow.      The    Exeter    Domesday^  the 

Domesday ;  fuller  record  of  the  Survey  of  the  Western  shires,  is  mndi 

richer  in  mere  statistics  than  the  abridged  form,  but  i: 

of  York-     contains  hardly  anjrthing  more  of  personal  detail.     The 

the  North.  ^^^^  ™^7  ^  ^^  ^^  Yorkshire,  where  page  after  page  b 

full  of  the  driest  names  and  figures  without  a  glimmer  of 

human  life.^    The  lands  north  of  Yorkshire,  the  patrimoDj 

of  Saint  Cuthberht  and  Northumberland  in  the  narrows 

sense,  are,  as  is  well  known,  left  out  altogether.    The  lack 

of  personal  detail  in  these  three  districts  is  specially  to  be 

lamented^  as  there  are  no  parts  of  England  of  whose  iihj 

habitants  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  learn  everything 

than  of  the  lands  which  sent  forth  the  men  who  fought  at 

Exeter  and  Montacute,  at  York  and  Durham.      On  tlie 

other  hand,  there  are  other  districts  which  are  specially  rick 

Cambridge-  in   incidental   information   of  various  kinds.      Thus   the 

Hunting-    Survey  in  Cambridgeshire  and   Huntingdonshire  is  spe 

donahire.     Q^gjiy  valuable  for  the   details  which  it  preserves  as  li 

Woroeeter-  tenures  and  other  legal  points.^     That  of  Worcestershir 

too  is  full  of  notices  of  various  kinds^  more  particulait 

as  to  the  state  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  foundations  < 

that  shire.*     And  Worcestershire  and  Cambridgeshire  alii 

set  before  us  in  a  lively  shape  that  constant  subject  ( 

complaint,  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  the  vvronf 

General      doings  of  the  King's  officers.'^     And  it  is  no  more  thj 

faimees  of    ....  .1     ^^      i        o 

the  Com-    justicc  to   say  that  the  Survey  seems  on  the  wnole  ^ 
inismonerB.  j^^^^  ^^^  made  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  fairDess.       Tl 

*  See  voL  iv.  pp.  32-47. 

'  ThiB  however  is  partly  because  both  in  Yorkshire  and  Lmoolnah 
the  "  Clamores  "  are  put  together  at  the  end.  But,  even  allowing  for  tl 
the  Yorkshire  Domesday  is  very  dull  compared  with  that  of  Berkshize. 

'  For  examples  of  these,  see  Appendix  A. 

*  On  the  state  of  Worcestershire  under  William,  see  Appendix  I>. 

*  See  vol,  iy.  pp.  174,  333. 
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Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  been   respecters   ofuHAF.xxii. 

persons.     The  wrong-doings  done  by — often  perhaps  only 

in  the  name  of — the  highest  persons  in  the  land  and  those 

nearet^t  to  the  £ung  are  impartially  recorded  alongside  of 

tlie  like  wrong-doings  of  smaller  men.'     In  one  cubc  we 

even  find  King  William  himself  reported  among  those  who 

held  lands  which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  others.^ 

Nor  do  these  reports  of  wrong-doing  show  any  inclination 

on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  misrepresent  matters 

in  favour  of  Normans  or  to  the  prejudice  of  Englishmen. 

They  of  course  assume  the  received  law  of  the  Conquest, 

that  the  land  of  cverj-  man,  French  or  linglish,  was  a  gift 

from  William.     Bat  there  is  no  sign  of  any  endeavour  to 

make  out  a  case  for  one  class  of  Williiim's  grantees  against 

another.     If  there  is  a  disposition  to  nntairncsa  anywhere 

to  be  seen,  it  fakes  the  form  of  warring  against  the  dead. 

I  have  marked  more  than  oncfi  what  struck  me  as  a  dispo  Seeming 

sition  to  make  the  worst  of  any  recorded  action  of  Harold,-'  ^llat™ 

and   I  think  that  I   may  say  the  same  of  the  Berkshire  S'^''' "Jf"^ 

Godric  also.*  Sheriff. 


This  last  feature  brings  us  at  once  to  tliose  legal  fictions  Le^ 
of  William's  reign  of  which  I  have  already  said  somewhat^  DomsBiUy. 
and  of  which  Domesday  is  the  great  store-house."      It  Hiat<H7  uf 
would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  process  if  we  could  see  quest  as 
what  notion  of  the  Conquest  of  England  would  be  formed  ^^^ 
by  a  man  who  should  get  his  knowledge  from  tlie  great  Siirv-Bj-, 
Survey  only.     He  would  learn  from  the  very  iiret  page 
that  King  William  came  into  England  from  some  foreign 
country.     And,  as  the  burning  of  Dover  is  spoken  of  in  a 


'  Soe  Appendix  C. 
'  DomeBday,  aoS.     The  jumi 
:if  certain  lantls  there,   "  Dicont 

WaLevo." 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  548.      *  See  vol. 


of  the  towa  eF  Hnntingdoii  beu  wftneM 
B  aodine  quod  Rei  W.  debiterii  eun  dare 


pp.  36,  718.      '  See  Tol.  i 


12  DOMESDAY. 

CHAP.  xxn.  way   which  directly  connects  it  with   the   King's    fiist 
coming,^  he  might  infer,  though  not  very  positively,  that  Ut 
Notices  of  coming  had  met  with  some  armed  opposition.    He  might  be 
to  wili^.  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  finding  at  least  one  English- 
man spoken  of  as  having  been  engaged  in  naval  warfiiR 
against  King  William.^     He  might,  or  he  might   not 
be  tempted  to  connect  with  these  facts  the  references  ob 
which  he  would  occasionally  light  to  a  battle  near  Yoii 
Notices  of  and  a  battle  near  Hastings.*^     He  would  incidentally  lean 
'^         that  a  man  named  Harold  had  been  engaged  and  had  did 
in  one  or  other  of  these  battles.^     But  he  would  not  fini 
any  direct  mention  of  this  Harold  as  having  borne  anm 
and  Ead-    against  King  William.     He  would  find  a  King  Eadwaid 
mentioned  in  every  page  in  a  way  implying  that  he  \m 
Notes  of     the  immediate  predecessor  of  King  William.   The  ''  time  ol 
King  Ead  ward  "  would  be  found  constantly  compared  wid 
the  "time  of  King  William."    The  "  day  on  which  Kini 
Eadward  was   alive   and   dead "   would  be  remarked  i 
the  other  great  point  of  time  constantly  referred  to  along 
side  of  the  time  "  when  King  William  came  into  Enj 
land."      The   grant   or  confirmation  of  one  or  other  ( 
these  Kings  would  seem  to  be  assumed  as  the  only  leg 
William      evidence  of  the  legal  possession  of  land.      The  idea  tb 
as  the  sue-  William  was  other  than  the  immediate  successor  of  Ea( 
^^'^ard     ^^^^»  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^y  opposition  was  made  to  William 
succession,    or    that  any  long  interval    passed    betwe< 
Eadward's  death  and  William's  coming,  might  possibly  1 
suggested  by  such  incidental  entries  as  those  of  which 
have  already  spoken.     It  might  even,  to  a  very  suspicio 
mind,  be  suggested  by  the  special  care  with  whicK  i 
legal  phraseology  was  chosen.      But  it  would  never 
suggested  to  any  mind  by  the  legal  phraseology   itec 


*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  538.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  716 

•  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  716,  730-731.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  731 
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The  reader  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  Harold,  seemingly  ohap.  xxu. 
the  same  Harold  who  had  fought  near  York  and  died  near  S^i.""' 
Qastings,  had  evidently  been  a  man  of  great  account  in  noticni 
the  days  of  Kin^  Eadward,  that  he  held  the  rank  of  Earl,  ^ponem. 
ind  that  his  landed  property,  spread  over  every  shire  of 
wnthern   England   and   reaching   even   as   far   north   as 
Yorkshire,    was    of   vast    extent.      A   very    minute   ob- 
lerver  might,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  possibly  detect, 
iven  in  the  dry  entries  of  the  Survey,  a  certain  disposition 
io  repi'esent  Harold  as  a  wrong-doer.      It  might   strike 
lim  that  the  entries  which  set  forth  Harold  as  holding 
ands  vrrongfully  are  made  systematically  and,  if  we  may 
>o  epeok  of  a  formal  and  unimpassioned  legal  document, 
nth   a  certain  kind  of  satisfaction.'      He  might  hence 
nfer  that  Harold's  memory  was  not  in  good  odour  with 
iing  William,  and,  coupling  this  fiict  with  some  of  the 
>ther  entries,  he  might  perhaps  go  on  to  guess  that  the 
Mttlee  which  Harold  is  said  to  hare  fought  were  battles 
bught  against   King   William.     Sut  that    Harold   had  Notices  .r 
irer  been  King  or  Tyrant,  that  he  bad  usurped  William's  of  Hawi'i. 
I^rown,  or  that  he  had  been  a  competitor  with  William  for 
ht  Crown,  no  one  would  ever  find  out  from  the  ordinary 
angnage  of  the  Survey.     Still  the  reader  might  be  led  to 
uspect  something  of  the  kind  when  he  found,  from  a  eingle 
intry,  that,  after  the  "  time  of  Eadward,"  there  had  been  a 
'time  of  Harold."^    His  suspicions  would  be  strengthened 
vhen   he   lighted  on  two  entries  which  stand  quite  by 
hemselves,  and  which  use  language  quite  unknown  to  any 
tther  part  of  the  record.     I  mean  the  passages,  which  I 
lave   quoted  eleewherej^  which  distinctly  admit  the  fact 
hat  Harold  had  reigned,  though  one  of  them  describes 
lim  as  reigning  by  usurpation. 
Such  a  reader  of  Domesday  might  further  be  struck  by 


■  See  ToL  li,  pp.  548,  549. 

*  See  Tol.  Hi.  p.  630. 
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CHAP.  xzn.  various  appearances  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  property. 

S*^**^^^-  ^^  would  easily  see  that,  since  the  day  on  which  King  Eai 

cation  and  ward  was  alive  and  dead,  changes  had  been  wrought  whidi 

lands.         w^ro  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinaij 

workings  of  inheritance,  bequest,  and  sale  during  a  period  d 

twenty  years.     He  might  be  struck  with  the  vast  numbei 

of  cases  in  which  the  earlier  holder  was  clearly  not  sue* 

ceeded  by  his  son  or  other  kinsman.     He  might  remail 

that  this  is  specially  common  in  the  case  of  great  estates 

while  the  small  holdings  are  much  more  commonly  hell 

by  the  owner  of  Eadward^s  days  or  by  his  natural  heirs; 

He  might  also  remark  several  cases  in  which  the  former 

owner  of  a  great  estate  appears  in  the  Survey  only  as  th 

owner  of  one  much  smaller,  and  that  sometimes  in  i 

Notices  of  different  part  of  the  country.^      He  could  hardly  fail  t( 

and  remark  that  the  names  of  the  persons  holding  in  the  timi 

^^en       ^  ^'^&    Eadward  are,   in  the  vast   majority   of  case^ 

English  or  Danish,  while  the  names  of  the  new<-comef 

are  very  largely  French  or  Norman,  and,  in  the  case  o 

the  largest  class  of  estates,  all  but  wholly  so.     He  woni 

also  remark  that  the  amount  of  land   held  by  for^ 

churches  and  monasteries,  small  in  the  time  of  Eadwai^ 

had  grown  to  considerable  importance  under  the  reign  • 

English-     William.    And  he  would  also  remark  it  as  strange  that,  i 

mon  

qpoken  of  a  Survey  of  the  land  of  England  taken  by  order  of  a  Kii 
tinct  daas.  ^^  England,  Englishmen  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  distil 
class,  and  in  a  kind  of  way  wbich  might  imply  tb 
they  were  looked  on  as  an  inferior  class.^  All  these  sig 
taken  together  might  lead  him  to  suspect  that  some  gn 
and  unusual  revolution  with  regard  to  landed  property  h 
taken  place  since  King  William  came  into  England.  ] 
might  suspect  that  changes  had  taken  place  greater  Hi 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  peace 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  words  "Frand"  and  "  Angli/'  see  Appendix  £. 
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tunes,  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  hj  the  few  cases  ohap.  xxn. 
of  outlawry  and  confiscation  which  are  actually  recorded 
in  Domesday  itself.^    But,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  record  goes,  he  could  not  get  beyond  guesses  of  this 
kind.   He  might  remark  a  particular  case  when  an  English-  The  re- 
man is  said  to  have  bought  his  own  land  of  King  William,*  onSdaT 
but  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  light  in  a  purely  in- 
cidental way  on  an  entry  implying  that  there  was  a 
moment  when  the  English  landowners,  as  a  body^   re- 
deemed their  lands  of  the  Sang..^ 

Enough  then  peeps  out  in  the  way  of  incidental  notices  General 
to  give  to  a  careful  student  of  Domesday,  even  if  he  never  ^om  the 
looked  at  any  other  reeord  or  chronicle^  a  general  notion  ^^^'J^^!*^^ 
o(  the  real  state  of  the  case.     By  putting  this  and  that 
together,   he    might    conjecture    that    Harold    took   the 
Drown  after  the  death  of  Eadward,   and  that  he   was 
dlled  in  a  battle  against  William  near  Hastings.     He 
night  also  infer  with  more  certaiaty  that  a  great  many 
Englishmen,  especially  those  who  were  highest  in  rank 
md  wealthy  had  lost  their  lands  under  William,  and  that 
he  lands  so  lost  by  Englishmen  had  been  for  the  most 
)art  granted  out  to  strangers.     All  this  a  careful  observer 
night  learn  from  the  incidental  notices  in  the  Survey, 
^nd  I  need  not  add  that  incidental  notices  of  the  same 
□nd  give  also  a  vast  deal  of  information  touching  other 
K>ints  in  the  history  which  do  not  immediately  bear  on 
he   nature    of   William's    entry.      But  it   is   from   the 
Qcidental  notices  only  that  he  would  ever  learn  the  true 
latore  of  that  entry.     The  ordinary  legal  language  of  the  The  reum 
lurvey   assumes  that  William  was  the  regular  successor  legaiiy 
f  Eadward.     It  simply  puts  out  of  sight  the  fects  that  '^'''^' 
larold  reigned  or  that  any  opposition  of  any  kind  was 
[lade  to  the  accession  of  William. 


^  See  voL  iii.  pp.  717,  753 ;  Domeeday,  62  b, 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 


'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  732. 


16  D0KESDA7. 

oHAF.xxn.      Among  these  legal  fictions  of  Domesday  not  the  least 
Notes  of     curious  are  those  which  relate  to  the  markingr  of  tintt. 

time.  ,  ^ 

The  two  great  notes  of  time,  as  I  haye  already  said,  aie 

the  ^*  time  of  King  Eadward  "  and  the  "  time  when  King 

Evasiye      William  came  into  England."    But  the  compilers  of  the 

Harold's     Survey  had  sometimes  to  speak  of  days  which  did  not  coDoe 

"'^'         under  either  of  those  heads.     They  had  sometimes  to  speik 

<^  days  before  the  time  of  King  Eadward,  and  sometims 

too  to  speak  of  a  time  which^  however  unpleasant  to  dwdl 

on,  could   not  wholly  be  put  out  of  memory,  the  time 

between  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  deal 

and  the  day  when   King  William   came  into  England. 

First  of  all,  for  any  man,  French  or  English,  to  noake  01^ 

a  rightful  claim  to  lands  he  had  to  show  a  grant  firoa 

William.     But  moreover,  when  land  had  changed  owneis 

the  new  grantee  commonly  stepped  into  the  exact  poaitid 

of  one  or  more  antecessores  or  former  owners  in  the  dar 

• 

of  Eadward.     It  was  therefore  also  needful  for  the  owne 
to  show  by  whom  the  land  had  been  held  under  Eadwai 
and   by   what   tenure.     On   these   two    requirements  a 
Domesday  is  founded.     The  only  exception  is  in  tlie  ca( 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  where,  as  there  had  been  no  fa 
feiture,  no   regrant  was   needed,   and   where  a   grant 
Eadward  or  of  an  earlier  King  was  good  as  a  ^rant 
The  reigns  William.^     The    reign    of   Eadward    and    the   reign 
ward  and    William  were  thus  established  as  the  two  great  periods 
the  two*™  l^&^l  government,  and,  except  in  the   rare  cases    win 
lawful        notice  had  to  be  taken  of  days  earlier  than  the  days 

times.  ,  ,  , 

Eadward,  it  was  needful,  in  order  to  establish  the  laiBirf 
ness  of  any  grant  or  transfer  of  land,  to  show  that  it  1 
been  done  during  one  or  other  of  those  periods  of  1 
reign  of  law.  The  reign  of  Harold  was  a  time 
usurpation,  and  all  acts  done  by  his  authority  were  ^ 
Yet  it  was  sometimes  needful  to  refer  to  such   a.cts  \ 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  27. 
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to  tiie  time  in  which  they  were  done.    The  authors  of  the  ohap.  xxn. 
record  were  thus  driven  to  many  curious  shifts  in  order  to  Cipcumlo- 

•^   ^  cutions  for 

stamp  all  such  acts  with  illegality,  and  that,  as  far  as  Harold's 
poGsible,  without  any  direct  mention  of  the  usurped '^'^^ 
aathority  by  which  they  were  done.  We  thus  find  a 
number  of  strange  ways  of  expressing  the  reign  of  Harold^ 
in  most  of  which  Harold^s  name  is  not  brought  in  at  all.^ 
In  dealing  with  any  time  between  the  death  of  Eadward 
and  the  coming  of  William,  the  most  usual^  though  not 
the  inyariable,  way  is  to  say  that  the  event  recorded 
happened  **  after  the  death  of  King  Eadward."  This  rule 
is  commonly  carried  out  with  such  manifest  care  that  we 
ean  hardly  doubt  that  the  two  or  three  cases  where 
Harold  is  mentioned  are  due  to  simple  heedlessness.^ 

The  same  spirit  of  legal  fiction  which  shows  itself  in  the  L^ 
marking  of  time  in  Domesday  shows  itself  no  less  in  the  to  tbe  Con- 
way in  which  the  facts  of  the  great  confiscation  are  dealt  fi*»*^°"^- 
with.    As   the  reader  is  left   to  infer  from  the  merest 
incidental  notices  that  William  was  a  foreign  invader,  so 
it  is  from  notices  equally  incidental  that  he  is  left  to  infer 
that  any  general  transfer  of  lands  from  men  of  one  nation 
to  another  had  taken  place.  The  confiscation,  the  great  result 
of  the  Conquest,  is  as  qnietly  passed  by  in  the  Survey  as  is 
the  Conquest  itself.    The  lawfulness  of  every  transfer  of  land  Its  law- 
niade  by  William's  authority  is  of  course  taken  for  granted;  asaumed. 
that  most  of  those  transfers  were  made  from  Englishmen 
to  strangers  was  an  accident  with  which  the  language  of 
the  law  did  not  concern  itself.     The  present  and  the  former 
owners  are  entered  in  the  Survey,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  there  is  anything  to  show  that  the  new  owners  had 
not  come  in  quite  peacefully,  by  bequest,   purchase,  or 
'^:nlar  hereditary  succession.     We  commonly  find  little 
beyond  the  statement  that  such  a  man  held  the  land  at 
the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  that  such  another  man  had 

'  S«e  Appendiz  B.  *  8oe  ^x>ye,  p.  13,  and  Appendix  B. 
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oHAP.zui.  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward.    There  are  onlji 

few  instances  in  which  we  hear  anything  of  confiscatiossil 

Mention  of  outlawries,  and  the  like.    The  technical  word  anteee^9or^i 

ceuor,        ^  itself  perfectly  colourless.    In  the  great  mass  of  the  ca« 

where  it  is  found  in  Domesday,  it  means  a  dispossessei 

Englishman;    but   it   means  a   dispossessed   EngliBhrntt 

simply   because   the    owner   who    had    gone   before  tk 

actual  owner  commonly  was  a  dispossessed  EDglishioiB 

The  word  is  equally  used  to  express  a  Norman  predecesBS 

of  a  Norman,  or  an  English  predecessor  of  an  Englishinii 

It  is  applied  no  less  to  the  predecessors  in  office  ofi 

ecclesiastical   dignitary,   and  we  have   seen  it  elsewhsi 

though  not  in  the   great   Survey,  applied   both  to  A 

predecessors  of  William  on  the  throne  of  England  and  t 

Euphem-    the  predecessors  of  Hildebrand  in  the  chair  of  Peter.^    U 

the  word,    word  is  a  purely  colourless  legal  term;  still  its  constii 

use  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Survey  is  po 

tically  an    euphemism,   and   it  in  some  sort  makes  ( 

Survey  itself  one  vast  euphemism  &om  beginning  to  & 

The  plaees  which  speak  of  the  antecessor  and  of  the  rigl 

derived  from  him  to  the  present  owner  are  endless^  ft 

they  are  specially  common  in  the  fuller  accounts  given 

the  second  volume.     Some  bit  of  curious  information  s 

be  gleaned  from  almost  every  entry  of  the  kind ;  but  it 

only  from  the  constant  mention  of  the  antecessor,  and  fir 

the  rare  mention  of  the  present  owner's  father,  that 

could  be  led  to  guess  that  the  antecessor  was  cominonl 

person  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  lands  by  a  fete 

The  conqueror.     In  some  cases  the  euphemistic  spirit  gpoee 

gronteethe  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  doctrine  according  to  which  the  new   grai 

hk^iffUrfi  ^^PP^  ^°^  ^^®  exact  rights  of  his  predecessor  is  carriec 

aniecessar,   far,  that  the  Norman  owner  is  spoken  of  as  the  '^  heir 

the  Englishman  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  lands 

make  way  for  him.     It  is  especially  curious  to   see 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  37,  and  Appendix  L.  *  See  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 
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fonnnla  made  use  of  in  case  of  those  leases  which  were  so  cfH^p.  xzii. 
often  granted  and  sold  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  most^|^^^ 
oommonlj  for  the  term  of  three  lives.^  Both  before  and  leases. 
after  the  Conquest^  it  was  often  hard  for  the  bishoprick  or 
abbey  to  get  back  the  lands  of  which  it  had  thus  parted 
with  the  temporary  possession.^  A  Norman  grantee  who 
entered  upon  the  lands  of  an  Englishman  was  not  always 
inclined  to  respect  the  reversionaiy  rights  of  the  Church. 
Bat^  as  by  the  law  of  the  Conquest  the  grantee  stepped 
into  the  exact  position  of  his  ancestor^  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  resume  possession  remained  exactly  the  same  as 
if  the  tenant  had  ne^er  forfeited  his  life-estate*  in  the  land. 
The  Norman  stepped  into  his  place  as  the  second  or  third 
life  in  the  grant ;  in  the  language  of  the  Survey  he  is  the 
**  second"  or  "third  heir/^  exactly  as  if  the  temporary  owner- 
ship had  passed  on  by  natural  succession  &om  father  to  son.^ 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  effect  of  the  legal  fiction  was  Use  of  the 
to  glose  matters  over  and  to  put  a  legal  colour  upouQ^*^^^^ 
transactions  which  were  really  violent.  In  one  class  of 
cases  the  effect  of  l^al  fiction  was  the  other  way.  The 
formoIsB  employed  suggest  violence^  when  all  that  is  meant 
is  to  mark  a  particular  transaction  as  illegal.  Forms  are 
still  used  in  modem  legal  language  by  which  it  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  any  man  who  occupies,  or  even 
retains,  property  without  a  strict  legal  right,  occupies  or 
retains  it  by  dint  of  foree  and  arms.^  These  forms  of  speech 
are  as  old  as  Domesday;  and  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  only  forms  of  speech.  When  we  read 
that  a  man,  French  or  English,  held  lands  by  force,  it  may 
happen  that  in  that  particular  case  the  words  are  to  be 

>  On  Umbb  leasef  by  eodeBiMtical  bodies,  see  Appendix  G. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  word  JJeres,  see  Appendix  F.        '  See  Appendix  L,  G. 

*  A  grotesque  csee  was  when  Archbuhop  Sancroft  went  on  holding  the 
BuuMr-hoafle  (vnlgarly  called  the  palace)  at  Lambeth  after  hiB  deprivation, 
Mftd  when,  in  the  legal  prooeedingB  agalnat  him,  he  wa»  saidto  have  entered 
it  "  faj  fiifoe  and  anna.** 

C  2 
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oBAP.  xxn.  taken  literally  and  that  the  entry  was  made  by  actis 
violence.  But  the  words  themselves  imply  nothing  moi^ 
than  that  the  Domesday  Commissioners  looked  on  b 
possession  as  illegal.^ 

The  From  these  legal  fictions  and  euphemisms  by  which  tin 

reoo^ot  nature  and  the  details  of  the  great  confiscation  are  veil« 
Sti^"^  in  the  great  Survey,  we  may  turn  to  the  consideiatKii 
of  the  Survey  itself,  looked  on  as,  what  it  really^ 
more  than  anything  else,  a  record  of  that  confiso 
tion.  Of  the  general  principle  on  which  that  cci 
fiscation  went,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  came 
out,  I  have  already  said  something  in  my  last  volnio^ 
The  same  spirit  of  legal  fiction  runs  through  everytto 
The  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  treatment  of  te 
throughout  William's  reign  was  founded,  the  doctrine  tk 
the  whole  soil  of  England,  with  the  needful  exceptioe 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  was  itself  a  legal  fiction  (^ 
Conse-  gigantic  scale.  We  have  seen  that  there  was  a  ^ 
o?Sr*  shortly  after  William's  coronation,  when  all  the  EngS 
redOTD^tion  land-owncrs  within  William's  obedience  went  through  i 
ceremony  of  buying  back  their  lands  from  the  Kiss 
This  buying  back  of  lands  implies  that  the  lands  were, 
not  in  actual  fact  yet  at  least  in  legal  theory,  in  Williafl 
possession.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that,  at  the  timet 
William^s  coronation  and  long  after,  so  far  was  the  wist 
land  of  England  from  being  in  William^s  possession  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  his  kingly  title  itself  vnt 
mere  name.  It  follows  then  that  the  process,  as  applied  tot 
whole  kingdom,  was  simply  a  legal  fiction;  but  it  was  ai 
tion  which  was  to  be  carried  out  into  fact  by  such  deg^reesti 
to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  found  possible  and  expedie 

^  On  the  use  of  the  phraae  "per  vim/*  see  Appendix  H. 

'  See  voL  iv.  pp.  22  et  seqq. 

'  On  the  passage  in  Domesday  which  asserts  the  general  redemptitf 
bunds  by  the  English,  and  the  passage  in  the  Peterborough  CSnonicle  ^ 
fixes  its  date,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
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If  we  i-emember  that  in  William's  eyes  all  lay  property  ohap.  xxii. 
bhroughout  England  was  legally  forfeited,  but  that  the 
forfeiture  was  at  first  but  sparingly  carried  into  effect^  the 
i^hole  matter  becomes  plain.  Eyen  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey^  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  still  held  their  own 
lands  or  the  lands  of  their  £Eithers  undisturbed.  At  the 
bime  of  the  coronation  and  of  the  progress  which  followed 
K>on  after,  comparatively  few  Englishmen  had  been  dis- 
turbed. What  William  had  done  up  to  that  time  was 
Enainly  to  seize  on  the  lands  of  the  dead.  But  from  that 
time  every  land^owner  in  the  country,  French  or  English, 
lield  his  lands  by  a  new  tenure ;  he  held  them  as  a  personal 
^nt  from  the  reigning  King  to  himself.  The  whole 
ividenoe  of  Domesday  bears  out  the  general  deductions 
nrhich  I  have  made  from  those  two  incidental  passages  in 
the  Survey  and  in  the  national  Chronicle  which  tell  us  in 
x>  few  words  what  was  the  principle  on  which  the  greatest 
immediate  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was  carried  out. 
Of  the  way  in  which  the  land  which  thus,  partly  in  fact, 
)artly  only  by  a  legal  fiction,  came  into  William's  hands 
vas  again  granted  out  by  his  authority  the  Survey  is  the 
(reat  record.  The  Survey  incidentally  serves  a  crowd  of  pur- 
X)8es  of  other  kinds.  There  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  history, 
lie  laws,  or  the  manners  of  the  time  on  which  it  does  not 
lirow  some  light.  But,  before  and  above  all  other  uses,  it 
s  the  record  of  the  great  confiscation.  Of  the  land  which.  Nature  of 
n  his  reading  of  the  law,  had  become  his,  William  dis-  gr^ts. 
X)sed  as  he  thought  good.  He  granted  it  to  whom  he 
rould  and  on  what  terms  he  would.  But  in  this^  as  in  all 
>ther  matters,  it  is  plain  that,  at  no  time  of  his  reign,  was 
Tl^illiam  inclined  to  make  changes  simply  for  the  sake  of 
ihange.  This  appears  alike  in  the  process  by  which  the  Earlier 
Knds  of  Englishmen  were  restored  to  them  and  in  the  pro-  interfered 
less  by  which  the  lands  of  Englishmen  were  transferred  to  ^^' 
he  hands  of  strangers.  In  neither  case  did  William  make 
my  change,  either  in  the  tenure  or  in  the  extent  of  property. 
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beyond  what  was  needed  for  carrying  out  his  immediab 
purpose.  He  had  to  procure  the  acknowledgement  of  bk 
title  from  those  Englishmen  who  quietly  submitted  to  Us 
rule.  This  was  done  by  the  general  redemption  of  lands, 
by  requiring  each  English  land-owner  to  take  out  a  finesii 
grant  of  his  lands  from  the  new  King.  This  marks  tk 
first  stage  of  the  process,  when  confiscation  was  mainly 
applied  to  the  dead  and  when  the  living  were  laigelj 
admitted  to  favour.^  This  was  seemingly  the  state  of 
things  during  the  first  stage  of  William's  reign,  duris; 
his  first  stay  in  England,  from  his  coronation  to  his  fir^ 
return  to  Normandy.^  A  new  state  of  things  began  during 
his  first  absence^  when  it  was  found  that  so  large  a  ptr> 
of  the  land  still  held  out  against  him,4md  that,  even  in  tk 
shires  which  had  already  submitted,  so  large  a  part  of  ti^ 
people  was  nstill  disposed  to  revolt.  The  twe  short  entrie 
which  set  before  us  the  process  of  the  redemption  of  land 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  another  entry  equaE] 
,  short  which  sets  before  us  the  beginning  of  a  jdgs 
systematic  confiscation  of  lands,  and  one  no  longer  to 
followed  by  their  restoration  to  their  owners.  This  is  t 
short  passage  in  the  national  Chronicles  which  I  ha 
already  quoted  as  saying  that  William,  on  his  first  re 
from  Normandy,  "gave  away  each  man^s  land."^  In  tl 
former  passage  we  heard  only  of  men  buying  back  t 
lands,  a  process  on  the  whole  favourable  to  them, 
now  hear  of  men's  lands  being  given  away,  which 
course  implies  that  they  were  taken  from  their  own 
That  is  to  say,  the  confiscation  strictly  so  called, 
depriving  actual  owners  of  their  land  and  granting  th 
to  others,  as  distinguished  from  the  occupation  of  lands 
dead  men  and  from  the  mere  formal  confiscation  implied^ 
a  new  grant,  now  began  to  take  place  on  a  great 
Many  men  who  had  bought  their  lands  back  from  Willi 

*  See  voL  iv.  p.  24.        ■  See  vol  iv.  p.  124.        »  See  roL  iv.  p.  137. 
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had  by  this  time  revolted  against  him.  Their  lands  were  at 
ioubtlcBB  seized  and  granted  oat  to  fresh  owners,  mainly, 
of  coarse,  to  Nonnane  and  other  strangers.  But  the  con- 
BscatioDs  made  daring  William's  first  visit  would  applj 
inly  to  a  small  part  of  the  country ;  the  West  and  the 
tfortb  were  still  independent ;  hot  doubtloee  the  same 
process  went  on  after  every  conquest  of  a  still  independent 
listrict,  after  every  suppression  of  a  revolt  within  a  dis- 
trict already  subdued.  The  process  of  confiscation  was 
thus  constantly  going  on  for  several  years,  and  it 
10  doubt  went  on  occasionally,  as  circtim  stances  called 
for  it,  during  the  whole  of  William's  reign.  But  it  is 
not  often  that  Domesday  helps  us  to  the  exact  date  of 
my  particular  confisc^on  or  grant.  It  does  so  in  a  few 
aisea,  but  we  are  commonly  left  to  make  our  inferences 
Tom  the  general  facts  of  the  history.  The  esfates  of  a 
Devonshire  man-eould  not  be  taken  from  him  till  after  the 
all  of  Exeter,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  estates  of  Eadwine 
mdMorkerewereconfiBcated  till  after  their  final  breach  with 
William  at  the  time  of  Hereward's  revolt.  Beyond  indica-- 
:ioD&  like  these,  we  are  for  the  most  part  left  in  the  dark. 

But,  if  the  Survey  for  the  most  part  leaves  us  to  guess  F 
it  the  date  of  the  various  confi.scatioDB  and  ^ants,  it  lets 
IB  thoroughly  behind  the  scenes  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  grants  were  carried  out.     Whether  the  man  who  re-  T. 
leived   any  grant  of  land   from  WilKam  was  French  or  ge 
English,  whether  he  received  his  own  lands  back  again 
ir  received  the  confiscated  lands  of  another,  whether  he 
wid  a  price  for  the  grant  or  received  it  as  a  free  gift,  in 
lU  these  cases  alike  he  had  alike  to  receive  it  by  a  writ 
inder  the  King's  seal,  and  he  had  to  be  put  in  formal  Li 
KWsession  by  the  King  or  by  some  officer  acting'  in  his  name. 
?Phether  it  was  in  every  case  necessary  for  the  grantee 
o  go  through  both  processes,  both  the  personal  investi- 
ure  and  the  receipt  of  the  written  document,  may  perliaps 
>e  doubted;  bat  it  is  certain  that  he  who  could  neither 
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ofiAP.  »yTT  shofw  his  writ  nor  bring  evidence  of  personal  liveiy  d 
seizin  was  held  to  have  no  lawful  daim  to  the  lands  whiek 
he  held.    We  may  believe  that  in  many  caees,  especiBllT 
in  cases  of  a  fresh  grant  of  small  parcels  of  land,  the  Cod- 
missioners  would  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  tk 
hundred  that  the  owner  had  been  put  in  lawful  poe- 
session.     But  of  course  the  actual  writ  and  seal  of  King 
Writs  of     William  was  the  best  evidence  of  all.     It  was,  as  we  hsn 
^nm,       ^^T^i  only  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  to  which  & 
general  forfeiture  did  not  extend^  that  the  writ  of  Sjnf 
Eadward,  or  eveii  of  some  eai'lier  King,  was  of  equal  font 
Confiima-    Yet  it  would  seem  that  even  ecclesiastical  bodies  often  fons^ 
granted      it  safcr^  for  the  better  confirmation  of  their  title,  to  obtus 
^?^^"    writs  from  the  reigning  King.     And  the  pages  of  ifc 
bodieB.        Survey  are  thick  with  cases  in  which  the  Commissions^ 
report  that  such  and  such  land  is  held  by  owners,  some- 
times by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  who  had  no  royal  vii^ 
to  produce  and  who  coald  bring  no  satisfactory  evideiK^ 
Need  of  a   of  livery  of  seizin.     This  rule  was  so  strictly  carried  ost 
bythe^™^  that  wc  find  that,  when  an  English  heir — probably  tkj 
J™f^^      heir  of  a  man  who  had  died  at  Senlac  —  entered  witL-l 
out  a   fresh   grant  on    land   which    in   William's    vien 
was  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  he  was  set  down  as  gfoiM 
of  an  unjust  occupation.^     Some  entries  sound  as   if  tb^ 
Commissioners  found  cases  where  they  thought  that  tb 
strict   application  of  the  law  would  tell  hai*dly  against 
the  actual  occupants,  and  referred  them  to  the  King  i-y 
his  favourable  consideration.^ 

^  Domeftday,  aai.     "Hanc  terrain  tenult  pater  hujus  pnedioti  honusi 
[Eamwine  the  priest] ;  homo  regis  E.  fait.    De  bac  terra  Don  haht 
liberetorem  nee  breveni ;  sed  occupavit  super  regem,  ut  hundredum  testasar. 

'  Domesday,  191.  ''Tenet  Harduinus  sub  abbate  per  quemdam  respecttfj 
ipsius  abbatis  [de  Ely]  de  dominico  victu  monachorum  i.  hidam,  donee  ctfj 
rege  inde  loquatur."  Hardwin  also  holds  two  acres  of  land  of  th»  Alte 
"De  quibuB  non  habet  advocatum  nee  liberatorem,  sed  oocupavit 
abbatem,  ut  homines  de  hundredo  lestantur.**  For  the  phrase  "nisi 
testificetur/*  see  Appendix  I. 
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A  large  nnmber  of  other  cases  in  which  the  writ  and 
seal  is  mentioned  show  that,  after  all,  the  writ  and  seal 
of  William  were  not  always  respected  by  his  own  followers. 
This  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  in  a  time  when 
00  mnch  property  was  changing  hands  against  the  will 
of  its  owners^  and  when  so  many  opportunities  were  given 
for  deeds  of  fraud  or  violence  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
intruders,  sometimes,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  add,  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  who  had  gained  their  good  will.  Thus 
we  find  cases  in  which  an  English  owner  found  it 
necessary  to  beg  or  buy  a  fresh  grant  of  his  own  lands 
from  William,  and  perhaps,  after  all^  to  seek  safety  by 
commendation  to  some  Norman  or  to  some  Englishman 
in  William's  favour.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  man  who  bought  his  own  lands  of  the  King,  and 
yet  found  it  expedient  to  commend  himself  to  Wiggod  of 
Wallingford.^  So  again  we  have  seen  the  case  in  which 
Azor  the  "dispensator"  had  received  his  land  again  from 
King  William,  but  had  been  unjustly  brought  down  from 
the  rank  of  a  tenant>-in-chief  to  that  of  an  under-tenant 
of  Robert  of  CHly.^  In  these  two  cases  we  distinctly  see 
the  new  g^nt  of  the  land  to  its  former  owner,  and  in  the 
former  case  of  the  two,  where  the  Englishman  is  described 
in  so  many  words  as  buying  back  his  land  from  the  King, 
we  get  the  clearest  instance  of  the  general  redemption  of 
lands.  The  two  passages  indeed  taken  together  make  the 
best  possible  illustration  of  the  kind  of  haphazard  way  in 
which  we  pick  up  our  knowledge  from  the  great  Survey, 
rhe  general  redemption  is  mentioned  quite  incidentally 
in  recording  the  history  of  a  particular  estate.  In  another 
mtry  we  find  a  story  which  is  plainly  an  instance  under 
the  general  rule.  We  are  told  how  Azor  redeemed  his 
ands,  and  even  what  was  the  price  which  he  paid  for  their 
redemption.    But  if  he  had  not  afterwards  been  unjustly 
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*  See  voL  iv.  pp.  45,  73a. 


'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  44. 
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CHAP.  xxn.  deprived  of  those  lands,  and  if  the  Commissioners  had  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  report  his  story  in  detail,  v? 
might  have  been  left  with  the  single  incidental  statement 
of  the  g^ieral  law,  without  any  particular  instance  in  illus- 
tration of  it.  And  we  may  even  believe  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  story  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  happened  in  a  shire 
which  was  so  fully  reported  as  Berkshire,  and  that,  if  tk 
transaction  had  happened  among  the  drier  entries  of  tk 
WeKt  or  North,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  it  at  all 

Cwes  of     These  cases  lead  us  at  once  to  the  many  cases  of  com- 

dation.  mendation,  most  commonly  of  course  to  Normans,  but 
in  some  cases  to  Englishmen  who^  like  Wiggod,  contriYed 
to  stand  high  in  William's  favour.  The  fuller  aooonnt* 
in  the  second  volume  are  most  instructive  on  the  subject  c< 
rcommendation^  and  they  teach  us  much  as  to  the  steps  l^ 
which  personal  commendation  changed  into  a  feudal  tenur 
of  lands.  We  find  for  instance  a  case  in  Essex  in  whi<i 
a  >man  xsommends  himself  after  William's  coming  tt>  anothe 
Englishman  whose  land  was  confiscated  at  a  later  stagt 

Seizure       of  WiUiam's  reign.     The  man  simply  commended  himsd: 

where  com-  personally,  and  did  not  give  up  his  land  to  his  new  lord 
mendation  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^jjg  ^^^^^  ^^^^  confiscated,  Ae  NormiE 

WM  merely         '  ' 

personal,     grantee   seized   upon   the  lands   of  his   man  along  wiu 

them.^     In  another  case  we  find  a  man  who  had   bei&p 

held  of  the  Crown  commending  himself  to  an  English  loit 

after  William's  comings  and  binding  himself  to  a  mone^ 

Various      payment.^     In  some  cases  we  are  distinctly  told  that  tb 

of  former    Commendation  was  voluntary.^     In  others  we  only  infe 

^^ersof    ^jjg  commendation   from  that  large  class   of  entries  ii 

^  Domesday,  ii.  71  h,  "  liber  homo  .  .  .  .  T.  B.  Willelmi  effecttu  « 
homo  anteceasoris  Ranulfi  Piperelli,  sed  terram  suam  sibi  ncm  deS 
Quando  vero  Bex  dedit  terram  Banulfo,  saisivit  illam  cum  alia.** 

'  Domesday,  36  h,     '*  Tenet  Soman  unam  -virgatam  terram  quaan 
de  Bege  E.   Sed  ex  quo  yenit  W.  Bex  in  Augliam,  aervivit  Osuuoldo, 
ei  XX.  denarios.     Hie  bo  potuit  vertere  quo  voluit  T.  B.  E.** 

*  Domesday,  ii.  6  a  &.  "  Anglicus  T.  B.  W.  effect  us  est  hcono  Goiafiii 
sponte  sua.'* 
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which  a  man  goes  on  holding  as  tenant  the  land  which  ohap.  xzn. 
he  had  held  as  his  own  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward.  In 
these  cases  the  fall  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tenure  was 
most  likely  taken  as  a  mitigation  of  atter  forfeiture.  But 
in  some  cases  the  former  owner  fell  very  'low  indeed.  In 
one  case  in  Essex  the  former  owner  had  sunk  to  the  estate 
of  a  villantis,^  a  word  which  was  already  beginning  to  bear 
a  meaning  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Old-English  cAurl 
which  it  translates.  And  something  of  the  same  kind 
must  have  been  the  lot  of  a  man  in  Buckinghamshire, 
whose  hard  tenure  of  the  lands  which  he  had  ence  held 
as  his  own  has  moved  the  Commissioners  to  record  his 
lot  in  a  tone  of  unusual  pathos.^ 

One  fertile  source  of  dispute  which  constantly  comes  up  Grante  of 
in  the  Survey  throws  a  very  instructive  light  on  the  way  ©f  apar- 
in  which  the  'confiscations  and  grants  were  made.     The  ^^^ 
rale  seems  to  have  been  that  the  confiscated  lands  of  a  QuestionB 
particular  man — at  all  events  his  confiscated  lands  in  any  J^^^Jof 
particular  shire  or  district — ^were  granted  as  a  whole  to  *^®  ^^^'^ 

.  and  nghiB 

the  new  owner,  who  thus  stepped  exactly  mto  the  place  of  the 
of  his  antecessor.    It  was  in  this  way,  more  than  in  any  ^' 

other,  that  one  large  class  of  illegal  possessions  arose.  These 
were  those  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of 
high-handed  violence,  but  which  may  easily  have  arisen 
out  of  the  mistakes  which  were  natural  in  sueh  a  state 
of  things.  A  Norman  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  lands 
of  such  and  such  a  dispossessed  Englishman  in  a  particular 
iistrict.  He  thus  became  the  heir  of  any  disputes  which 
iklready  existed  as  to  the  extent  and  tenure  of  those  lands, 
fUid  he  became  further  involved  in  all  the  disputes  which 

>  I>ome8daj,  ii.  i.  "In  hoc  manerio  erat  tunc  temporiB  quidam  Uber 
koino  do  dimidia  hida,  qui  modo  effeotuB  est  unus  de  viUanis.** 

*  In  Domeeday,  148  5,  we  find  one  .Mfric  holding  four  hides  of  land 
A  BackingfaamBhiie  of  William  the  son  of  Ansculf.  The  comment  is  added, 
*  Istemet  tenuit  T.  B.  E.  sed  modo  tenet  ad  firmam  de  WOlelmo  gravUer  et 
nUeralnliterr 
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Complaints 

of  Eng- 

liahmen 

bronght 

before  the 

CommiA- 

flionera. 


Technical 
phraoe  of 
TerrcB, 


Witness 
of  the 
Shire  and 
Handred. 


Writ  and 
seal  of 
Eadwaid 
evidence 
for  the 
rights  of 
the  aiUe' 
ce89or. 


Did  confis- 
cation 
imply 
outlawry  ? 


aroee  in  the  actual  processes  of  confiscation  anct  fresh  giant 
We  have  seen  in  many  cases,  above  all  in  the  fiunons  one 
of  the  grant  of  the  lands  of  Godric  to  Henry  of  Ferrers,^ 
that,  in  such  a  process  as  this,  the  lands  which  the  atUe- 
cessor  held  in  his  own  right,  those  which  he  held  of  anj 
other  lord,  and  those  which  his  own  men  held  of  him, 
were  apt  to  get  confoanded.  Those  who  were  wronged 
in  these  waysj  whether  clerks  or  laymen,  corporations  or 
individuals^  French  or  English,  seem  to  have  systematicallj 
brought  their  complaints  before  the  CommissionerB,  bj 
whom  they  were  fairly  entered  in  the  Survey.  And, 
besides  cases  of  this  kind,  there  are  others  which  seem  to 
show  that  an  unscrupulous  grantee  would  sometimes  rounl 
off  his  estates  by  seizing  small  parcels  of  land  which  lay  con- 
veniently for  his  purpose,  though  they  did  not  come  withk 
the  terms  of  the  King's  grant.  From  all  these  caoses  vt 
find  in  the  Survey  constant  notices  of  disputes  as  to  tk 
extent  of  the  estate  of  the  dispossessed  Englishman,  aal 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  tenure.  "  The  lands''  of  such  aal 
such  a  man  becomes  a  sort  of  technical  phrase^  and  nt 
have  the  record  of  endless  disputes  whether  such  and  saA 
hides  or  acres  formed  part  of  his  lands  or  not.^  On  al 
these  points  the  witness  of  the  shire  or  the  hundred  » 
constantly  referred  to.  And  we  find  also  that  the  wr* 
and  seal  of  King  Eadward  could  be  put  in  as  evidence. 
To  establish  the  right  of  the  actual  owner  to  the  land: 
of  the  antecessor^  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  Willian^ 
needed ;  but,  when  the  antecessor  held  his  lands  by 
from  King  Eadward^  no  evidence  could  be  so  good  as  the 
writ  and  seal  of  the  grantor  to  show  what  the  possessioc^ 
and  rights  of  the  antecessor  really  were. 

Another  question  naturally  presents  itself,  whether  tk 
forfeiture  of  lands  by  Englishmen  or  others  "who  m 
under  William^s  displeasure  carried  with  it  the   heavil 

^  See  voL  iv.  pp.  37,  729.      '  See  Appendix  F.       '  See  A  ppriill  ■  L 
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penalty-  of  outlawry.  It  is  plain  that  by  English  law  cb 
ontlawiy  involved  the  contismtioii  of  the  outlaw's  lands ; 
but  confiscation  of  lands,  the  regular  punishment  for  so 
many  kinds  of  offences,  did  not  at  all  involve  outlawry. 
It  is  quite  impoasibie  to  believe  that  all  the  men  who 
lost  their  lands  under  William  were  outlawed ;  such  a 
measure  would  have  involved  the  outlawry  of  a  per- 
ceptible portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  And 
it  is  specially  plfun  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have 
happened  in  the  case  of  that  large  class  who  were  not 
actually  driven  out  of  their  lands,  but  were  only  re- 
duced to  hold  them  of  a  foreign  grantee.  Outlawry  is 
mentioned  several  times  in  Domesday,  but  generally  as 
Mmething  exceptional,  which  needed  special  inention. 
Some  cases  have  been  spoken  of  in  earlier  volumes.' 
Another  case  that  may  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Brixi,  Oi 
a  man  who,  if  all  the  entries  under  that  name  belong 
to  the  same  person,  must  have  held  lands  in  many  and 
distant  shires,  and  who  several  times  bears  the  title 
of  did.  He  seems  to  have  been  outlawed  almost  im- 
mediately on  William's  coming,  which  might  make  one 
suspect  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the 
battle.  His  lands  were  granted  to  Robert  the  son  of 
Wymaro,  and  were  inherited  by  his  son  Swegen,'  Some  o 
of  the  oatlawriee  recorded  in  Domesday  may  have  taken  ^ 
place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  which,  it  is  well  ^ 
to  remember,  went  on  in  William's  reign  as  it  did  before 
Hid  after.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  names  as  brigands  and  murderers  are  not 
uncommonly  used  by  established  Governments  to  describe 
Qiose  who  are  in  revolt  gainst  their  authority,  and  also 
btukt  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  of  the  dispossessed 

■  See  Appendix  K.,  uid  vol.  iv.  pp.  740,  750. 

■  Domesila;,  ii.  4B.  "Euu:  temm  tennit  lite  libere,  et,  qvAodo  Bex 
renit  in  luuio  terrain,  utl>g»vlt,  et  R.  Kcepit  terrun  ■uam ;  poate*  lubait 
1."      For  Brixi'i  title  of  CUiJ,  leei.  6,  tb,  35. 
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CHAP.  xxu.  Englishmen  would  take  to  unlawfiil  courses.    When  there- 
^^f^^^     fore  we   find  an  outlaw  mentioned   in  Domesday  whose 

with  the  .  ... 

lancU  of      outlawry  was  the  punishment  of  robbeiy^  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  a  conmion  thief;    it  is  also  possible 
that  what   King  William's   Commissioners  spoke  of  as 
robbery  may  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  outlaw  a  lawful 
military  operation  against  a  foreign  enemy.^     We  can  die- 
cem  moreover  a  certain  tendency  on  the  part  of  William's 
followers  to  pounce   upon   the  lands    of   such    outlawed 
persons^   sometimes^  it  would   seem^  without  waiting  for 
the  proper  formalities  of  the  writ  and  seal.^ 
Estates  left     There   are  some  curious  cases  in  the    Survey   whid 
widows!      show  the  way  in  which  a  part  of  the  confiscated  estate 
was  sometimes  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  wife  or  widov 
of  the  former  owner.     Of  this  we  have  seen  a  notabk 
case    in    the    scornful    provision    made    for    the    widov 
of  the  Sheriff  Godrio.^    There  are  a  good  many  other 
cases    in    which    we    find    widows    or    wives    holding 
Poflsible      small  parts  of  the    estates    of    their   husbands.^      It  i^ 
of  the        possible    that   in   some    of   these   cases    the    land    may 
^^®"         have  been  the  wife's  moming-gift,   or  the  land    whid 
gift-  she  herself  held  before  marriage.     It  would  be  quite  k 

accordance  with  William's  spirit  of  formal  justice  t<: 
shelter  the  wife  from  the  penalties  foUowiug  on  ih 
supposed  guilt  of  her  husband.  But  it  is  plain  thai 
a  possession  of  this  sort  would  be  specially  precarioQ^ 
and  the  Survey  helps  us  to  several  cases  of  the  anlawfii 
dispossession  of  other  women  who  had  retained  parts  ol 
the  lands  of  their  husbands,  besides  the  case  of  tk 
Entriee  of  widow  of  the  Berkshire  Sheriff.  And  the  mention  of  tk 
Domeeday.  widows  at  once  leads  us  to  another  class  of  entries^  namelj 

'  See  in  Appendix  K.  the  entry  of  the  Essex  man,  "qui  propter  lativc 
niom  interfectus  fiiit.'* 

•  See  the  story  of  Lisois,  vol.  iv.  p.  186.  ■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 

*  On  the  entries  in  Domeadi^  about  wives,  widows,  and  daugliteny  «i 
Appendix  L. 
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those  in  which  land  is  said  to  be  given  in  ahns,  most  com-  ohaf.  zxu. 
monly  by  William  himself,  but  sometimes  by  other  donors. 
Tbe  leceivers  are  sometimes  priests  or  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
sometimes  women,  sometimes  men;  in  some  cases,  men 
whom  some  infirmity  made  natural  objects  of  charity. 
Bat,  even  among  these  cases  of  alms,  there  are  several 
in  which  it  seems  that  the  grant  was  simply  the 
restoration  of  piopeviy  which  had  been  held  by  the 
grantee  or  hi&  father.  In  some  of  the  cases  where  To 
ecclesiastical  bodies  ase  spoken  of  as  receiving  alms,  in-  ^' 

dnding  some  of  the  greatest  churches  in  England  and 
Noimaody,   it   is  plain  that  what  is  meant  cannot  be 
alms  in  the   sense  for  which  we  are   now  seeking.     It 
csn  only  mean  that  the  grant  was  made  according  to 
some   speeially  favourable  tenure,   like  that  o{  Jraftial' 
moig%  as  opposed  to  knight-service.     In   a  good  many  To  Priests, 
esses    those    who    received    land    as    alms    are    priests, 
though  the  land  seems  to   be  held  by  them    in   their 
personal  character,  and  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
And  in  some  cases  the  almsman  was  not  an  Englishman,  To  other 
bat  a  stranger  whose  place  among  the  invaders  must,  one  P^"^^* 
woold  think,  have  been  somewhat  lowly.     In  one  case  we 
find  sach  a  foreign  almsman  of  the  King  himself,  and  in 
another  ease,  what  we  should  less  have  looked  for,  the 
almsgiver  was  hia  rapacious  brother  Robert  of  Mortain.^ 

I  have  brought  together  these  various  instances  &om 
Domesday,  and  I  have  tried,  however  roughly,  to  classify 
iliem,  as  illustrations  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  Wil- 
liam carried  out  that  great  confiscation  of  landed  property 
which,  though  it  was  far  from  turning  every  Englishman  out 
of  house  and  home,  did  really  transfer  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  England  to  foreign  owners.  We  are  throughout  Fonoallj 
struck    with   the  deep  spirit  of  formal    legality   which  o^S^'^^**'^ 

*  AD  these  nistMioes  will  be  foimd  in  Appendix  M. 


'/  ^^^^^^^^^^m^K^im^nm^:^^^^^^gmm 
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CHAP.  xxn.  breathes  through  the  whole,  a  spirit  eminently  chln^ 
whole         teristic  of  William  himself,  and  with  which  he  seeiM  te 

system  of  ....  .    i  ■ 

confisca-      have  largely  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  who  acted  in  as 
regrant.      name.     He  had  a  theory  of  his  own  rights^  a  theory  iriua 
utterly  upsets  all  our  notions  of  real  justice    Mid  b 
dealing,  but  which  laid  down  certain  rules^  by  the  lette 
of  which  he  held  himself  and  his  fellow-invaders  to  k 
bound.   While  dispossessing  every  English  land-owner  wta 
was  either  rich  enough  or  patriotic  enough  to  be  dangeron^j 
he  would  strictly  keep  his  hands  from  all  irregular  oppn»-| 
No  leg&L     sion.   It  is  plain  that,  in  all  this  vast  system  of  oonfiscatkB- 
between     there  was  no  avowed  difference  made  between  Englishitfi 
men^d     *°^  foreigners.     It  was  clearly  William's  object,  not  onlj 
Nonnans.    to  reward  and  to  punish,  but  to  cany  out  a  politic  scheB* 
of  putting  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  his  new  kioj' 
dom  into  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen.     But  no  8W 
purpose  appears  on  the  face  of  any  legal  document.     Kii^ 
William  punished,  by  the  iisual  punishment  of  confiscatiGB 
of  lands,  those  men,   English   or  French,   who    reb^ 
against  him.     He  rewarded  in  the  usual  way,  by  gprants^ 
land,  those  men,  French  or  English,  who  did  him  got 
service.     If  the  general  result  of  his  reign  was  to  ennC 
Frenchmen  at  the  cost  of  Englishmen,  that  result  was,  i 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  mere  accident,  the  natural  eonsequetf 
of  the  never-ceasing  revolts  of  the  English.     Men  of 
nation  held  their  lands  by  the  same  warrant;    the 
French  or  English,  who  could  show  the  writ  and  seal  of 
William  was  a  lawful  owner ;  the  man,  French  or  £ngtt 
who  had  no  such  writ  or  seal  to  show  was,  in  the  ejre  of 
law,  an  intruder.     The  Englishman  who  bought  bade  ^ 
received  again  as  alms  his  former  lands,  or  some  fragmo 
of  them,  was  secured  by  the  King's  writ  and  seal  ag»ii 
all  unauthorized  spoilers.     The  Norman  who  received  A 
forfeited  lands  of  an  Englishman  stepped  exactly  into  tl 
place  of  his  antecessor ,  and  was  authorized  to  cUum  all  tb 
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had  belonged  to  him  in  the  days  of  Xing  Eadward,  bnt  ohap.  xzii. 

nothing  more.    Nothing,  as  far  as  the  law  went^  hindered 

an  Englishman  &om  bringing  a  suit  to   recover  lands 

which  were  nnjnstlj  held  by  a  Norman;  and,  whenever 

the  will  of  William  and  his  Commissioners  could  really  be 

carried  into  effect,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  such  a  suit 

bom   being  successful.^      But    that   even  the  power  ofBreachee 

William  was  unable  to  hinder  many  breaches  of  his  own 

laws  is  in  no  way  wonderM.    Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  in 

many  cases  where  we  need  not  suspect  actual  fraud  or 

violence,  compUcated  tenures  were  oflen  misunderstood, 

and  lands  were  seized  by  men  to  whom  William's  laws  did 

not  assign  them.     But  all  cases  of  this  sort  seem  to  be  Fair  deal- 

fidrly  entered  in  the  Survey.    The  Comnussioners  evidently  (^mnig-* 

go  on  the  principle  that  King  William  wishes  to  know  all  *i<^^«"« 

the  wrong  that  is  done  in  his  land^  that  he  may  redress  it. 

Acts   of  wrong  done  by  his  son,  by  his  brothers,  even 

by  himself,  are  entered  alongside  of  the  doings  of  meaner 

men.     In  one  place  the  Conqueror  seems  even  to  stop  and 

listen  to  a  word  of  rebuke  from  the  mouth  of  his  own 

Commissioners.^    It  is  plain  that  both  William  and  those 

who  acted  under  him  at  least  professed  to  be  guided  by 

some  rule  quite  distinct  from  his  arbitrary  will. 

What  the  worth  of  William's  formal  rightfulness  was  in  Spirit  of 
the  eyes  of  the  conquered  we  know  from  their  own  mouths,  through- 
"  The  more  man  spake  of  rififht  law,  the  more  man  did  ?"*  ***® 

XT  -o  '  inquiry. 

unlaw."  ^  StiU  this  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law^ 
though  it  might  be  a  law  of  his  own  devising^  at  once 
distinguishes  William  from  those  baser  tyrants  who  know 
no  law  but  their  own  momentary  caprice.  The  same 
spirit  <^  formalism   runs  through  all  things,  gpreat  and 

>  Domeaday,  48  h.  **  .^lildredus  frater  OdsB  calamniatur  imam  virgatam 
iene  de  hoc  manerio  [Compton  in  Hampshire],  et  didt  se  eam  tenniase  die 
qi»  Rex  £.  fbit  virxiB  et  mortaiis^  et  diflaintna  fuit  postquam  Bex  W.  mare 
et  ipse  diratianaYit  conm  re^lina.  Inde  est  testis  ejus  Hugo  de  Port  et 
de  toto  hnndredo.**      '  See  aboye^  p.  11.     '  See  vol.  iv.  p.  6ai. 
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cHAF.  xxn.  small.    Once  gprant  the  gigantic  fiction  which  held  tk 
all  lay  property  in   England  was   legally  forfeited  tot 
foreign  invader,  and  it  was  only  consistent  to  call  it  % 
of  wrong  and  violence  if  a  son  dared  to  step  into  the  hai 
of  his  (Either  without  seeking  their  restoration  under  it 
writ  and  seal  of  the  Conqneror.    Both  fictions  are  dt 
piece  with  the  formulse  which  would  put  out  of  sight  tk 
fact  that  Harold  had  ever  reigpied,  which  would  have 
believe  that  William's  first  landing  at  Pevensey  was 
much  the  coming  of  a  King  into  his  own  kingdom 
when  he  came  back  with  the  English  warriors  who 
served  him  in  the  harrying  of  Maine.     In  these  ways 
seemingly  dry  entries  of  Domesday  win  to  themselves 
absorbing  interest.    They  set  before  us  the  details  of 
great  Conquest.    They  give  us  the  clearest  insight  into 
personal  character  of  the  Conqueror.     And^  what  is  of 
less  value  to  history,  they  teach  us  the  origin  of  manr 
those  subtleties  of  a  foreign  jurisprudence  with  which  p» 
fessional  lawyers  have  so  thickly  overlaid  the  fi?ee  t 
simple  laws  of  England's  native  Kingps.     But  Domesi 
Incidental  does  yet  more.     Unwittingly,  it  is   true,  but  in  a  m 
penonal      which  is  all  the  more  instructive  because  it  is  unwi 
^^J*^^    does  the  Great  Survey  set  before  us  the  whole  life  of 
age.     It  sets  before  us  a  thousand  local  and  personal 
for  which  we  might  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  pages 
any  chronicler,  however  full  and  life-like  his  story, 
two  among  the  many  sources  to  which  we  have  to  f{ 
for  our  knowledge  which  are  most  unlike  in  their  (0 
nature,  have  for  us   something  in  common.     The  fontf 
record  of  the  great  confiscation  lets  us  behind  the  scenes,! 
the  same  way  in  which  a  romance  or  a  private  correspoti 
ence,  a  local  history  or  a  personal  biography,  lets  us  behii 
Compori-    the  scenes.     The  same  is  true  in  a  great  measure  of  sol 
the  classes  of  charters.     Nothing  can  have  less  in   comifli 

Charters.     ^\^\^  ^j^^  teTBe  legal  phraseology  of  Domesday  than  i 
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pompons  and  swelling  talk  which  disfigures  most  of  the  ohaf.  xxir. 
Latin  documents  which  were  pat  forth  in  the  name  of  onr 
ancient  Kings.     But  the  straightforward  and  business-like 
writs  which  did  not  think  it  scorn  to  speak  to  Englishmen 
in  the  English  tongue — writs  which  went  on  under  King 
William  in  the  same  form  and  spirit  in  which  they  had 
been  put   forth   under    King    Eadwatd — ^have    much  in 
eommon  with  the  equally  straightforward  and  business- 
like entries  in  Domesday.    A  name  strikes   us  in  the  Biogra- 
Qmmides,  recorded  there  as  an  incidental  fieature  of  such  t^,g^^ 
and  such  an  event.     Its  bearer  held  such  an  office,  or  he  ^™  *^® 

Survey 

was  killed  in  such  a  battle.  Or  again^  we  trace  his  name  and  the 
as  signing  charter  after  charter,  and  by  the  comparison  of 
lus  signatures  at  various  times  we  may  put  together  a  kind 
of  skeleton  biography;  we  may  find  out  at  least  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  and  of 
his  appointment  to  the  several  honours  to  which  he  rose. 
But,  had  we  only  such  entries  as  these,  he  would  remain 
fittie  more  than  a  name.  We  gain  our  personal  knowledge 
of  him  as  we  trace  out  the  various  notices  of  him  which  are 
aeattered  up  and  down  the  Survey.  There  we  can  trace  the 
extent  of  his  estates,  the  tenures  by  which  they  were  held, 
the  lords  to  whom  he  owed  service,  and  the  men  who  owed 
service  to  him.  In  many  cases  we  get  the  details  of  family  Fanuly 
history;  we  see  the  brothers  dividing  the  estate  of  their  Domesday. 
fiither;^  we  see  the  provision  made  for  the  members 
of  a  fiunily  who  entered  religion,  perhaps  for  the  head 
of  the  fiunily  himself,  if  he  thought  good  to  end  his 
days  in  a  cloister.^     Of  one  man   the  sudden  death  is 

'  Tikei,  for  instance,  Bitton  in  Suney,  part  of  the  lands  held  of  Bishop 
Odo  by  the  Wadard  of  the  Tapestiy  (see  voL  iii.  p.  571),  of  which  the  entry 
is  (Domesday,  32),  "Lev^gar  tenuit  de  Hexaldo  et  serviebat  ei;  sed  quo 
TolaiMet  com  tena  iro  potnisset.  Qnando  obiit».  hano  terram  tribus  suis 
fills  cBspertiTit  T.  R.  £."  And  again,  35  h,  of  another  lordship  in  the  same 
diire,  "Duo  fratree  tenaenmt  T.  B.  E.  unus  qnisque  habuit  domum  suam, 
et  tsmen  maosenmt  in  una  curia.** 

'  Ct  ii.  104.    There  are  sevenl  cases  of  this  Bort  in  the  Survey.    ThuB- 
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0HAj>.zzn.  recorded;^  in  another  place  we  read  of  the  widow  wfe 
forfeited  her  lands  by  the  crime  of  marrying  again  witte 
the  year  of  grief.*  The  great  Survey  leads  us  to  the  hi 
side  of  the  dying  man  to  hear  his  yerbal  disposition  of  la 
goods  ;^  it  lets  us  into  the  most  kindly  relations  of  £unitj 
life ;  it  tells  us  what  lands  were  received  in  marriage  vitl 
the  wife ;  ^  it  tells  us  how  the  married  priest^  with  hisivifn 
consent^  commended  himself  to  the  Church  for  the  lands  i 
her  dower,^  and  what  lands  were  granted  out  in  marrug? 
with  the  daughter.®    In  one  case  at  least  the  dignity  n^ 

in  98,  amaDg  the  lands  of  Serlo  of  Burci  in  Somerset,  the  chnrch  of  Six 
Eodward  at  Shaftesbury  held  the  lordship  of  Kilmington  (ChelmetoDe)>:J 
him  "  pro  filift  ejus  qu»  ibi  efft.'*  Of  grants  of  this  kind  for  the  mah&teoiBB 
of  the  grantor  himself  there  b  a  case  in  239,  where  the  abbey  of  1Cs1d» 
buiy  holds  three  hides  of  land  in  Warwickshire,  on  which  it  ia  Dotei 
"  TTluuinus  monachns  tenuit,  et  ipse  dedit  ecclesisB  qiiando  &ctu8  eet  moD 
chus."  Another  more  carious  case  is  found  in  ii.  363  h,  where  we  resd  1 
some  lands  in  Suffolk  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Eadmund,  '*Hcjs 
teiram  Bex  aocepit  de  abbate  et  dedit  Guernoni  de  Peiz;  postea  lioeca 
regis  deveniens  mooachus  reddi(Ct  terram.** 

^  Domesday,  ii.  196.  "Habuit  Almarus  terram  istius  Anant  et  99a 
fuemnt,  et  subita  morte  fiiit  mortuus/* 

'  Domesday,  ii.  199.  A  certain  Godwine  held  lands  of  the  East-Angfia 
Bishoprick.  He  seems  to  have  died,  "  et  postquam  Bex  W.  renit  in  btfi 
terram,  invasit  Almarus  episcopus  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  335)  pro  forisfiactnxa,  qfi 
mulier  quae  tenuit  nupsit  intra  annum  post  mortem  viri.'* 

'  I  have  quoted  the  remarkable  entry  of  the  nuncupative  will  of  Wolif*! 
at  the  beginning  of  Appendix  G. 

*  Of  this  take  an  English  and  a  Norman  case.  In  p.  36  there  a  i 
entry  among  the  lands  of  Geoffirey  of  Mandeville  in  Surrey ;  "  habet  quidii^ 
faber  regis  dimidiam  hidam,  quam  T.  R.  E.  accepit  cum  uxore  sa&,  sed  no- 
quam  inde  servitium  fecit.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  18  is  a  long  list  of  w 
lands  of  Azelina,  the  wife  of  B.alph  Taillebois,  many  of  which  axe  said  1 
be  held  "de  maritagio,''  and  of  one  part  of  which  we  read,  "hanc  tentf 
clamat  Hugo  de  Belcamp  super  Azelinam,  dicens  eam  habere  injoste  sf 
ejus  dotem  unquam  fuisse." 

'  Domesday,  ii.  431  b.  **  Brantestuna  tenuit  ^dmundus  presbyter  csM 
mendatus  sanctse  ^tbeldrede  T.  B.  E.,  et  terram  quam  oepit  cum.  oxa 
ejus  de  Brantestuna  et  Cloptuna  misit  in  ecclesia,  concedente  znullere^  ti 
oonyentione  quod  non  potuit  vendere  nee  dare  de  ecdesia.*'  £ut  at  ii 
time  of  the  Survey  the  lands  of  Eadmund  had  passed  to  William  of  Azqv 

*  Domesday,  36.  "  Hanc  terram  dedit  ei  Goisfridus  de  Maanefvil  & 
fiili&  BvAr 
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^he  Commissioners  relaxed  so  &r  as  to  make  a  legal  docu-  ohaf.xxii. 
nent  speak  the  langtiage  of  romance,  and  to  record  some- 
thing which  reads  very  like  the  ins  and  onts  of  a  love- 
natch.^     It  sets  before  us  the  ever  flnctoating  relations 
)etween  the  spiritual  and  temporal  owners  of  land.   We  see 
:he  constant  gifts  of  the  laity  to  the  Church,  and  we  see 
•he  ways,  almost  as  constant^  by  which  the  Chureh  was  de- 
rauded  of  property  to  which  it  had  a  legal  right.     We  see 
low  the  wealthy  sinner  strives  to  buy  spiritual  profits  by 
;ifts  which  were  to  be  made  at  the  cost,  not  of  himself^  but 
>(  his  heirs  ;^  and  we  see  how  an  heir  once  in  possession  was 
>ften  unwilling  to  give  back  to  their  legal  owner  the  lands 
n  which  his  father  had  only  a  temporary  right.^   We  trace,  Details  of 
\B  we  can  trace  by  no  other  means^  how  here  and  there  an  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
Snglish  landowner  kept  his  lands  and  increased  them  by  g«Ji*  Pf®- 

*^  *  •  served  in 

he  Conqueror's  &vour ;  how  a  crowd  of  others  kept  their  Domesday 
states  or  some  fragment  of  them  by  way  perhaps  of  alms ;  ^  ^' 
»ut  how  the  mass  of  the  men,  great  and  small,  who  had  held 
he  lands  of  England  in  the  days  of  her  freedom^  whether 
lead  or  alive,  whether  outlawed  or  within  the  King's 
»eace,  became^  as  far  as  land  and  its  rights  were  concerned, 
aere  things  of  the  past,  whose  names  were  remembered 
nly  because  the  extent  of  their  lands  and  of  their  rights 
brmed  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  the  strangers  who 


. '  Domefldoy,  ii.  93a.  '*  Qtddanr  liber  homo  in  Pinkenham  tenuit  idem 
zz.  acras  teme,  et  poetquam  rex  yenit  in  istam  patriam,  tenuit  istam  terram 
omes  B[adulfu8]  S[ta]ra].  Unus  homo  Wihenoc  amavit  quamdam  foeminam 
I  illi  terrft  et  duxit  earn,  et  postea  tenuit  ille  istam  terram  ad  foedam 
^[ihenoc]  sine  dono  regis  et  sine  liberatione  et  sucoessoribus  suis."  There 
\  a  good  deal  about  this  Wihenoc  and  his  invcuioneSf  but  he  does  not 
ppear  as  a  land-owner  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  His  forfeiture  however 
nist  have  happened  somewhat  late  in  William's  reign. 

*  Take  for  instance  Domesday,  U.  204  h.  "  Parvam  Meltunam  tenidt 
;dainuB  T.B.  E.  de  Sancto  Benedicto,  et  ita  quod  earn  abbati  ooncesserat 
est  mortem  suam." 

*  I  have  collected  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  beginning  of 
Lppendiz  G. 
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stepped  into  their  places.  It  brings  us  nearer  to  ihxm 
days  and  to  the  men  who  lived  in  them,  when  we  can,  as  it 
were,  see  the  Norman  intruder  and  his  English  anieeemt 
bee  to  £Aoe,  when  we  can  trace  the  persondi  &te  of  the  ma 
who  followed  William  and  of  the  men  who  fought  agaiKk 
him.  We  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  gallant  exploit  br 
which  Toldg  the  son  of  Wiggod  saved  the  life  of  William  as 
Gerberoi.  We  wish  to  Imow  more  of  the  f^lishman  wIh 
thus  gave  his  own  life  for  his  Norman  sovereign*  We 
turn  to  the  great  Survey,  and  we  find  the  history,  if  not  et 
the  man  himself,  yet  of  his  house  and  kindred  and  neigh- 
boursj  recorded  in  this  and  that  piece  ^f  incidental  deluL 
till  we  feel  as  if  the  whole  Thegnhood  of  Berkshiff 
in  the  days  of  King  Eadward  and  of  King  William  wes 
among  the  men  of  our  own  personal  knowledge.  Nams 
like  Eadnoth  and  Bondig  and  Esegar  and  the  Kentii 
JSthelnoth,  which  in  history  flit  before  our  eyes  lib 
shadows,  become  clothed  with  truer  life  as  we  trace  oat  tk 
extent  and  &te  of  their  lands,  as  we  ever  and  anon  light  m 
some  incidental  notice  which  sets  before  us  the  men  the» 
selves  and  their  doings.  It  is  the  Survey  which  enables  v 
to  grasp  the  smaM  kernel  of  truth  round  which  the  gn 
legend  of  Hereward  has  gathered,  and  which  enables  us  ^ 
put  together  our  scattered  notices  of  a  life  in  which  inA 
was  stranger  than  fiction,  the  life  of  ^thelsige  of  Bamser 
From  the  hill  of  Lincoln  we  look  down  on  the  towers  ci 
Coleswegen,  but  it  is  frcnn  the  Survey  alone  that  we  less 
their  date  and  their  huilder ;  without  its  aid  we  could  nen! 
have  fixed  a  landmark  so  precious  alike  in  the  local  history  <^ 
his  own  city  and  in  the  history  of  English,  and  even  d 
European,  art.  And  it  is  with  a  higher  interest  still  tbil 
we  pick  out  here  and  there  the  few  names  of  the  men  wb 
fought  around  Harold  at  Stamfordbridge  and  at  Senlae^  aoc 
whose  memory^  save  for  the  great  inquisition  of  the  foreigt 
King,  would  have  passed  away  for  ever.   And,  to  turn  firoc 
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our  countiTmen  to  that  one  man  among  our  conqaerors  ohap.  xxii. 
who  can  claim  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen,  when  we  have  Of  William 
seen  the  corpse  of  Harold  borne  to  its  finst  unhallowed 
lestiiig-plaoe  by  the  care  of  his  Norman  campatery  we  are 
well  pleased  when  the  Survey  enables  us  to  trace  that  com" 
paier^s  later  fate,  from  the  day  when  he  became  the  prisoner 
of  the  Danes  at  York  till  the  day  when  he  died  fighting 
igainst  Hereward  in  the  fens  of  Ely.^ 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  personal  and  biographical  Notices  of 
noticeB   which  are   scattered  up  and  down  its  columns  pf  t^^ 
that  the  great  Survey  sets  the  history  of  the  age  before  IP^^ 
OS.     No  other  source  of  knowledge  sets  before  us  the 
whole   state  of  the  country  in  the  same  speaking  way. 
One    happy  feature    in    the    character    of   the    Survey, 
the    orders    given   to   the    Commissioners   to   enter   the 
state  of  things  under  King  Eadward   as  well  as  under 
King   William,    could    hardly    have    found    a    place   in 
the   inquiry  if  Xing  William   had    not    given    himself 
out  as  in  all  things  the  lawful  successor  of  King  Ead- 
ward.    It  is  then  to  this  daring  legal   fiction   that  we 
owe  the  living  picture  which  the  Survey  made  after  the 
Conquest  gives  us  of  the  days  before  the  Conquest.     It  Notices  of 
is  this  legal  fiction  which  makes  the   Survey  our  chief  ^^. 
authority  as  to  the  various  classes  of  men  and  as  to  the 
tenores  of  land  in  England  during  the  last  days  of  the 
West-Saxon  dynasty.    From  the  same  source  comes  our  of  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Old-English  towns^    ^""^ ' 
their  constitution,  their  rights  and  properties,  the  duties 
which  were  laid  upon  them  in  peace  and   war.      And 
Domesday  sets  before  us^  in  a  few  dry  entries  here  and 
there,  the  havoc  which  had  been  made  in  many  an  English 
town^  whether  in  the  course  of  war£Eu*e  or  through  the 
oppression  of  the  days  of  peace.    There    is   something 
specially  striking  in  the  calm  statistics  which  record  the 

^  Sm  Tol.  iv.  pp.  269,  473. 
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oHAP.xxn.  overthrow  of  so  many  dwellings  of  Englishmen,  and  alx 

all  when  that  overthrow  was  wrought  to  make  way 

the  building  of  the  castles  which  were  in  English  eyes  1 

special  homes  of  wrong  and  badges    of  bondage.^ 

of  the  local  Domesday  also  we  owe  a  knowledge  more  minute  tl 

we  could  have  got  from  any  other  source  of  the  lo 

divisions  of  England^  of  her  shires^  hundreds^  and  maD< 

Perma-      We  see  how  nearly  the  great  divisions  of  our  own  tii 

Engluh      still  follow  those  which  William  found  in  the   land, 

e^ognphy,  ^j^^^^  within  England  proper — in  marked  contrast  to  n 

other  parts  of  Europe — the  map  which   represents 
divisions  of  our  own   times   represents  in  the  main 
divisions   in   the  time  of  the  Conqueror.     More   um 
research  will  indeed  often  bring  to  light  differences 
tween  the  Domesday  boundaries  of  shires,  hundreds, 
manors,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  same  divisions  in 
own  time.     These  minute  variations  and  their  causes 
matters  for  the  local  historian  of  each  particular  dist 
rather  than  for  the  general  historian  of  the  whole  h 
But  the  existence  of  such  minute  variations  in  bounds 
that  have  remained  essentially  the   same  is   of  itse 
speaking  witness  to  their  permanence.^     Domesday  tea 
us^  better  than  any  other  witness  of  those  times  can  b 
us,  that  the  England  of  the  eleventh  century  and 
England  of  the  nineteenth  are  one  and  the  same  th 
Rutland  alone^  in  the  very  heart   of  the   land,   rem 
an  insoluble  problem.^    The  western  frontier  of  the 

^  See  Appendix  N. 

*  Hie  changes  of  boundaries  of  this  kind  between  the  map  of  "Rn 
according  to  Domesday  and  the  map  of  England  as  it  stands  now  an 
considerable  in  point  of  number.  But  they  belong  so  wholly  to  tlie 
antiquities  of  each  particular  district  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  g 
them.  The  changes  in  the  border  shires,  those  on  the  marches  of ' 
and  of  the  lands  attached  to  Scotland,  are  another  matter.  They  ar 
of  the  general  history  of  the  country. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  49  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  197.  The  Rutlaud  of  Domesday  do* 
appear  as  an  independent  shire,  but  as  an  appendage,  not  of  any  < 
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shires  bordering  on  Wales  has  gone  back,  simply  becauBecBip.xxi], 
the  dominion  of  England  has  gone  forward.     The  forma- ^^'^^ 
tion  of  new  shires  later  than  Domesday  in  the  land  be-  ftontisr. 
tivoen  Mersey  and  Solway  is  less  a  part  of  the  internal 
history  of  England  than  the  last  chapter  in  the  long  and 
varied   history   of  that  border  land,  call  it  Strathclyde,  Cue  or 
Cumberland,   or   what  we   will,   in  which   all  the  races  dyde  or 
wliich  have  any  share  in  the  present  population  of  our  ?!ij'*' 
island  may  claim  an  interest.'     And  Domesday  is  not  only  Eviilenct 
our  liest  guide  to  the  geography  of  its  own  times,  it  not  "j^t 
only  tiaohes  us  names  and  boundaries,  but  it  teaches  us,  in  treatment 
a  way  in  which  no  other  witness  can,  the  widely  dififerent  dSstricts. 
fat'O  which  befell  different  districts  of  England  in  the  days 
of  tiie   Conquest.     It  is  from   Domesday  alone  that  we  Extreme 
learn   how  sweeping  a  confiscation  it  was  which  fell  on  ^nfiBcwi.-n 
the    lands    through   which    the    Conqueror's    army   first  ^  ^''^'' 
man.'hed,  how  Kent,  Sussex,  and   Surrey  became,  above  Siue^x. 
all  other  shires,  the  prey  of  the  spoiler,  and  how  Cent, 
the  land  whose  warriors  bad  gathered  closest  around  the 
Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man,  met  its  glorious  punishment 
in  the   doom  which  decreed  that  no   English  tenant-in- 
chief  might  hold  a  ro<»d  of  Kentish  soil.^     It  is  Domesday 
alone  which   enables  us  to   contrast  this  sweeping  con- 
fiscation in  the  south-eastern  shires  with  the  milder  Site 

tidtBi  which  join  it,  but  of  SotUngluuiuiliire,  from  which  it  lies  quite  afmrt. 
Bnt,  nmall  aa  the  shire  atili  ii,  ite  Domead&j  bounduies  are  still  namnrer. 
A  gruit  part  of  the  preeeot  BntUnd  wm  then  reckoned  to  Nortlumpton- 
shire.  I  may  odd,  u  bearing  on.  the  mentioii  of  thia  ihire  in  my  Brat 
volume,  that  to  talk  about  "  BatbuidjAfn "  ii  u  nnkoown  on  Hie  ipct  w 
to  talk  abiiut  "  Cumberland«hi»  "  u  Hifwheie. 

■  See  Vol.  i,  p.  (>34,  ed.  l.  Bsaidn  the  omligioil  of  the  Bermciail  ihirea, 
the  modern  North  uniberUod  and  the  modem  BUhoptick  of  Duiham, 
Domeatlay  knows  nothing  of  the  ihlraa  of  Cmnberland,  WeitraoKdand,  and 
Lancasier.  (See  vol,  iv.  p.  490.)  Part  of  the  modem  Cumberland  and 
Weetmiirelanil  belongi  to  7orluhire,  m>  much-namely  tm  oame  within  the 
dioci-se  of  York.  The  nat  of  Cnmberiand  and  Wertmorebod  wu  itiU 
ft  Scuttiah  holding;  till  the  colonization  of  Cariiile  by  William  Rufiii. 

•  See  vol,  jv.  p.  34,  and  Appendix  0. 
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oHif.  xzu.  which  fell  upon  Wiltshire  and  Nottingham,^  and  aboTe 

all  with  the  good  luck  which   enabled   so  many  of  the 

chief  men   of  Lincoln,   city  and  shire,   to   keep    andcr 

the  Norman  rule  some  share  of  what  they  had  held  in 

Entries  of  better  times.^    No  amount  of  rhetoric  brings  home  to 

us  the  harrying  of  the  North  like  the  awful  entries  of 

"  waste  "  which  follow  the  eye  in  page  after  page  of  the 

Yorkshire  Survey.^    And  almost  more  speaking  still  is  the 

conspicuous  absence  of  that  still  more  northern  land  is 

which  Walcher  and  Robert  of  Comines  had  met  their  fiite.^ 

If  Domesday  stood  by  itself  as  our  only  record  of  those 

times,  its  dry  entries,  its  legal  fictions,  the  hard  conventional 

point  of  view  &om  which  it  looks  at  everything,  would  gi?e 

us  a  very  meagre  and  distorted  notion  of  the  teicta  of  the 

history.     But  the  recorded  history  of  those  times,  evoi 

those  precious  entries  where  the  heart  of  England  speaks  in 

the  patriotic  voice  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  would 

lose  half  their  value,  many  parts  of  the  tale  would  be  dark 

and  perplexing  indeed,  if  we  had  not  the  Norman  Survey 

as  its  commentary. 

Incidental       Yet  this  is  not  all  that  Domesday  does  for  us.     Its  most 

rk)nMBdi^.  iiicidental  notices  are  sometimes  the  most  precious.     Vft 

Notice  of    have   seen   that  it  is   to  an  incidental,  an  almost   aed- 

dOTi^ion    dental,  notice  in  the  Survey  that  we  owe  our  knowledge 

of  landfl.     q(  ^}jg   great  fact   of  the   general  redemption  of  lands.^ 

Miscella-    And  there  is   a  special  interest  also  in  those  incidentil 

notices.       notices  of  another  kind   which  set  before  us  no   grai 

fact  of  national  history,  but  which  light  up  the  picture 

with  some  little  piece  of  local   detail.     We  seem  to  be 

brought  nearer  to  those  times  when  the  Commissioneis 

stop  to  notice  a  new  church,  a  new  and  goodly  house,  or 

a  fertile  vineyard;®  when  they  tell  us  of  the  hall  of  Eari 

^  On  Wiltshire,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  42  ;  and  on  Nottinghamshire,  p.  197. 
■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  114.      •  See  vol.  iv.  p.  292.       *  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  237, 673. 
'  See  above,  p.  20,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
'  See  the  entries  under  the  lands  of  Eadward  of  Salisbmy,  Domesdtj 
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Waltheof,^  or  of  the  new  fishery  that  had  been  made  by  Earl  ohap.  xxii. 
Harold.^  And  we  feel  the  like  when  they^  as  they  do  &r 
more  commonly,  stop  to  point  out  how  the  halls  of  English- 
men had  perished,^  how  the  worth  of  land  bad  gone  down 
since  the  days  of  King  Eadward^  or  how  it  had  been  either 
laid  waste  through  the  accidents  of  war  and  revolution  or 
wantonly  turned  into  a  wilderness  for  the  savage  sports  of 
the  intervals  of  peace.^  We  feel  at  home  as  we  read  of  the 
mill  which,  for  lack  of  water  in  the  hot  season,  could  be 
worked  in  the  winter  only;  ^  of  the  other  mill,  set  up  since 
King  Eadward's  days^  whose  working  endangered  the  ships 
in  Dover  harbour;^  of  the  new  tolls  which  had  not  been 
levied  in  King  Eadward's  days,  which  the  new  lords  of 
the  soil  had  set  up,  but  of  which  the  X^lommissioners  clearly 
did  not  approve ;  or  of  the  market  set  up  by  the  Norman 

69 ;  "  Ibi  zl.  acra  prati  et  zz.  acrsB  pastune  et  1.  acne  silvaa  minntsB  et 
eodesia  nova  et  domus  optima'et  vinea  bcna."  The  place  is  Wiloot  in  Wilt- 
shire. 

^  Domesday,  320.  "In  Hallan  ....  habuit  Wallef  comes  aulam  .... 
Hanc  terram  habet  "RogeoAna  [de  Busli]  de  Judita  comitissa.*' 

'  Domesday,  30  6.  "  Hanc  piscariam  habuit  Heraldus  comes  in  Morte- 
laga  T.  B.  E.,  et  Stigandus  archiepiscopns  habuit  diu  T.  B.  W.,  et  tamen 
dicunt  quod  Heraldus  yi  construzit  eam  T.  B.  £.  in  terra  de  Ghingestune  et 
In  terra  S.  Paul!'* 

*  Domesday,  41.  *'Lenuinus  et  Uluuaidns  tenuenint  in  paragio  de 
episcopo  et  non  potuerunt  ire  quolibet;  quisque  habuit  aulam.  Quando 
Germanus  recepit,  non  nisi  una  aula  fuit.**  So  62.  "Due  haU»  fuerunt, 
modo  una." 

*  See  yoL  iv,  p.  492.  For  the  devastations  of  Earl  Hugh,  cf.  1866; 
"  In  his  wastis  terris  ezcreverunt  silysB  in  quibus  isdem  Osbemus  venationem 
ezeroet  et  inde  habet  quod  capere  potest  nil  aliud."  Cf.  also  the  entries 
on  the  next  page.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  distinction  between  Osbem  who 
only  wilfully  kept  the  land  waste  which  had  already  been  wasted,  and  Earl 
Hugh  who  made  a  wilderness  of  set  purpose.  This  comes  out  very  forcibly 
In  an  entry  in  Ezon.  5,  where  we  read  of  "ii.  hid»  de  quibus  homines 
lU  manentee  fugati  sunt  propter  forestam  r^gis."  *  Domesday,  255  h, 

*  Domesday,  i.  "In  introitu  portiils  de  Dovere  est  unum  molendinum 
quod  omnes  pene  naves  oonfiii^t  per  "**g^*v^  turbationem  maris  et 
nuudmum  Hamtiiifn  fJMnt  regi  et  hominibus  et  non  fuit  ibi  T.  B.  E.  lb. 
*'  Bpgerius  de  Ostreham  fedt  quamdam  domum  super  aquam  regis  et  tenuit 
hno  usque  oonsuetudinem  r^gis^  neo  domus  fuit  ibi  T.  B.  E.*' 
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CHAP.  zxn.  lord  which  brought  to  nothing  the  more  ancient  market  oi 
his  English  neighbour.^  Even  the  entries  which  caused 
special  wrath  at  the  time,  the  searching  inquiries  whid 
left  no  ox  or  cow  or  swine  unrecorded,'  help,  as  we  tnio 
them  page  after  page  in  the  surveys  of  the  eastern  aiM 
western  shires,  to  bring  the  general  picture  of  the  lam 
more  vividly  before  us.  Never  was  there  a  dry  1^ 
record  so  full  of  human  interest  of  every  kind  as  the  grea 
Survey  of  England.  Every  human  relation,  every  positioi 
of  life,  every  circumstance  which  could  call  forth  joy  oi 
sorrow,  the  wail  of  the  dispossessed,  the  overbearing^  greec 
of  the  intruder,  the  domestic  details  of  courtship,  marriage 
dowry,  inheritance,  bequest,  and  burial,  all  are  there. 

"  Quidquid  agunt  homineB,  votum,  timor,  ira,  vQluptM, 
Gaudia,  duoursuB,  noBtrL  est  farrago  Ubelli." ' 

In  the  pages  of  Domesday,  among  all  the  dryness  of  1^ 

formulae,  we  can  hear  the  cry  of  the  poor  under  the  rod  of  a 

Doings  of   grasping  neighbour  or  of  a  heartless  official ;  *  we  see  the  pri- 

^  ®      ^®*'  vate  spite  or  private  fevour  of  the  self-seeking  reeve,  Prend 

Alienation  or  English  indiflferently,  recorded  in  so  many  words;*  we  trao 

astics.        out,  recorded  no  less  faithfully  if  in  less  outspoken  words 

the  nepotism  of  the  Bishop  who  made  a  maintenance  for  hi: 

kinsfolk  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  entrusted  to  him;^ 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  765. 

*  See  vol.  iy.  p.  693.  The  inquiiy  was  not  followed  by  any  great  rm^ 
in  a  manor  in  Eesex,  entered  in  ii  78,  where  it  is  recorded  tliat  Peter  0 
ValogneSy  "  quando  recepit  hoc  manerium,  non  inyenit  niai  imum  bovent^ 
There  were  however  fifteen  at  the  time  of  the  Survey. 

'  Juvenal,  i.  185. 

*  Take  for  instance  the  entry  quoted  in  vol.  iv;  p.  323;  "Pauper  con 
matre  reclamat."    It  sounds  like  the  end  of  a  hexameter. 

'  I  shall  deal  specially  with  the  reeves  in  Appendix  P.  But  I  win  qnoli 
one  entry  here.  In  p.  32  we  read  of  lands  in  Surrey,  "  Abbaa  de  Ootei 
tenet  unam  hidam  quam  prsefectus  vills  hujus,  propter  inimicitiain  qoani 
dam,  ab  isto  manerio  abstulit  et  misit  in  Certesi." 

*  See  the  stories  of  Brihtheah  in  Appendix  D ;  of  Hermann  in  vol.  ii.  p.  403 
of  Guthmund,  vol.  iii.  p.  70,  and  Appendix  L.  So  of  the  Noimaa  Bishop  & 
fast,  ii.  p.  1 15»  "ex  his  socimannis  tenet  Bicardus  iii.  de  dono  Arfasti  episcopi.* 
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and  we  see  the  intmding  stranger  throwing  the  heritage  of  ohap.xzit. 
Englishmen  as  a  gift  to  the  basest  partners  of  his  amuse- 
ments or  his  lusts.^     We  see  the  course  of  justice  or  of 
injustice^  how  one  evil-doer  meets  with  death  or  outlawry 
for  his  deeds,^  while  another  escapes  under  the  patronage  of 
the  powerM  temporal  and   spiritual  lords  of  whom  he 
holds.^    And,  rising  above  all,  stamping  his  presence  on  Personal 
every  page  of  the  Survey  which  he  ordered,  we  see  the  wSl^*!)i 
master  of  the  work,  whose  mickle  thought  and  deep  speech  *^®  Survey 
with  his  Witan  *  had  led  to  the  making  of  this  great 
possession  for  all  time.     From  one  end  of  Domesday  to  the 
other,  King  William  is  there^  making  himself  felt  in  every 
action  of  every  man  within  his  kingdom.     His  coming  into 
the  land,  the  harsher  features  of  that  coming  being  veiled 
in  the  decorous  language  of  the  Survey^  is  the  great  epoch 
from  which  the  date  of  all  that  is  done  is  reckoned.     The  The  King 
land  itself  is  his  gift;  whoever  owns  any  portion  of  it  must  of  all  land, 
show  the  writ  and  seal  of  the  giver,  or  must  at  least  bring 
such  evidence  as  the  law  demands  to  prove  that  it  has 
really  been  granted  to  him.     Here  the  King  has  been 
defrauded  of  his  rights ;  the  money  due  to  the  royal  coffers 

has  not  been  paid,^  or  the  land  itself  has  been  taken  posses-  ^. 

sion  of  without  a  lawful  grant  from  the  one  lawfiil  grantor. 
One   man's  possession  is  at  the  King's  mercy  ;^  on  the 

And  in  1 18  6  we  find  of  the  churdi  of  Saint  Mary  at  Thetford  " modo  tenent 
filii  Arfiuti  episcopi,**  so  that  he  was  at  least  no  improyement  on  his  English 
predeoeasor  ^thelnuer. 

^  In  38  6,  at  Cladfbrd  in  Hampshirey  we  find,  "de  isto  manerio  tenet  abbas 
de  Ure  (see  vol.  It.  p.  537)  iii.  yiigatas  terne  et  dedmam  yillse,  et  AdeUna 
jocnlatrix  unam  virgatam  qnam  comes  Bogerius  dedit  d.**  So  214,  "In 
Siunilesson  tenet  qusBdam  concubina  Nigelli  [de  Albinge]  ii.  hidas  teme/* 

'  See  above,  p.  39,  and  Appendix  K. 

*  See  the  story  of  Brungar  in  vol.  iy.  p.  738.  *  See  vol.  It.  p.  690. 
'  Of  sereral  cases  take  one  from  Devonshire,  in  Domesday,  100,  where 

the  King^s  dues  are  reckoned  np,  consisting  of  pennies  from  Count  Hobert  of 
Mortain,  Saint  Mary  of  Bouen,  and  others.  The  conmient  is,  "  hos  denarios 
jam  per  plores  annoe  rex  son  habnit.'* 

*  Domesday,  2446. 
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HAP.  xxn.  rights  of  another  the  Commissioners  do  not  venture  tc 

decide ;  he  must  wait  till  he  can  speak  to  the  King  &oe  tc 

face.^    Bat  King  William  is  a  King  raling  according  U 

law ;  if  he  has  his  claims  upon  other  men,  other  men  ma] 

freely  bring  their  claims  against  him  before  the  Saroni 

whom  he  has  sent  to  search  out  how  his  land  is  set  and  o 

Penoiud     what  men.     Here  we  see  him  granting  lands  back  to  thei] 

WilHamin  owner^  making  thereout  either  a  temporal  profit  in  ih( 

the  Survey,  gh^pe  of  gold  told  or  weighed  to  him,  or  else  the  spirititt 

profit  which  belongs  to  those  who  giYe  alms  to  the  blinc 

and  the  lame,  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan.^    We  see  hin 

in  his  softer  moments,  as  the  bereaved  father  making  g^rant^ 

for  the  soul  of  the  son  whom  he  had  untimely  lost.^     Abc 

we  see  him  rewarding  by  other  grants  the  services  done  it 

the  daughter  who  still  lived.*  We  see  him  too  as  the  &thei 

who,  however  tender,  would  not  raise  up  for  himself  rivals  ii 

his  own  house,  who  would  not  g^ve  up,  before  God  took  i 

from  him,  any  fragment  of  the  kingship  which  Grod  hd 

g^ven  him.^   Not  an  appanage,  nor  an  earldom^  not  a  singl< 

rood  of  English  ground,  does  the  Survey  show  as  having 

passed  by  William's  grant  to  those  who  were  to  come  afta 

William     him.®    In  this  great  record  of  his  government  King  Willian 

of  the         stands  alone;  he  is  more  than  the  central  piece   of  th< 

whole         picture,  he  is  the  picture  itself.     Every  detail  of  the  record 

every  utterance  of  the  law,  every  claim,  real  or  pretended 

to  the  smallest  scrap  of  ground  within  his  kingdom,  al 

gathers  round  him ;  all  goes  forth  from  him  as  its  sooroe 

and  comes  back  to  him  as  its  object.     He  stands  alone  a 

one  who  had  been  specially  called  into  being  for  the  worl 

of  ruling.     The  kingdom  is  his;  we  may  gather  indeet 

^  Domesday,  p.  191.  "Donee  cum  rege  loquatur."  Compare  the  phiM 
in  Hemcy  the  First's  Charter  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  97),  "mecnm  isd 
loquatur." 

*  See  Appendix  I.  and  M.,  and  ^ol.  iv.  p.  197. 

■  See  voL  iv.  p.  614.         *  See  vol.  iv.  p.  634.        «  See  vol.  iv.  p.  641. 

•  See  voL  iv,  p.  633. 
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from  the  Survey  that  there  had  been  Kings  before  him,  and  CHiP.xin. 
even  that  he  eame  from  beyond  sea  to  claim  their  Crown,  ?'!['^" 
But  by  what  right  he  claimed  it,  in  what  relation  he  stood  Crown 
to  the  Kings  wlio  went  before  him,  of  tbia  we  learn  as  gnmttd. 
little  from  the  book  of  Domesday  as  we  leam  of  any  pro- 
vision for  his  Crown  and  kingdom  when  he  himself  should 
pass  away.   It  is  the  one  form  of  William  the  Great,  in  the 
solitary    majesty   of  him  who  was    master    of  the    whole 
land  and  lord  of  all  the  men  to  whom  he  gave  it,  which 
stands  forth  in  full  life  on  the  canvas.     While  he  grasped 
the  rod  of  rule,  it  was  not  for  lesser  men  to  ask  how  he 
came  to  wield  it,  or  to  ask  to  whom  it  should  pass  away 
when  seven  feet  of  ground  should  be  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
holding.     The  portrait  of  William  is  drawn  of  set  purpose,  Tho  iwo 
and  in  living  colours,  by  the  Chronicler  who  deemed  it  a  tv,-nj^„  " 
thing  worthy  of  record  that  he  had  looked  upon  him.'  And 
it  is  drawn,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  in  colours  hardly  less 
living,  in  the  pages  of  the  record  which  was  made  to  give 
William  himself  a  picture  of  his  kingdom,  but  which  to  ua 
gives,  not  only  the  picture  of  bis  kingdom  but  the  hardly 
lesB  precious  picture  of  William  himself 

One  thought  still  remains;  the  Survey  sets  before  us  the 
state  of  England  in  the  later  days  of  William's   reign. 
But  the   means  by  which  the  Survey  was  put  together  Mode  of 
are    not   the   least   instructive   part   of  the  whole   stoiy.  survw. 
The  entries  in  each  place,  as  we  have  seen,  were  made  by  Oathi  of 
the  Commissioners,  after  hearing  the  witness  and  taking  h.b district, 
the  oaths  of  the  men  of  the  district,  French  and  English.  ^'■^,^"'^' 
The  extent  of  the  lands  and  rights  of  the  Norman  land- 
owner, the  claims  which  he  had  over  other  men  and  the 
claims  which  other  men  had  over  him,  were  all  verified 
by  the  oatha  of  witnesses  of  either  nation,  given  in  the 


'  Bee  vol.  u.  p.  165  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  618. 
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CHAP.  xxn.  lawful  English  Afisemblies  of  the  shire  or  the  hundred.^ 
And  those  claims  were  settled  hj  what  the  voice  of 
those  witnesses  proved  as  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  and 
rights  of  the  dispossessed  Englishman  into  whose  place 

Evidence    the   Norman   had    stepped.      It   must    have    been  with 

old  state     strange  feelings  that  Englishmen  gave   in  their  witness 
of  things.    ^  gijQ^  ^jjg^^  jjj^  Ijggjj  Ij^  ^^jg  ^yg   ^(  j^jj^g  Eadward 

I  the  exaet  boundary  of  the  lands,  the  exact  extent  of  the 

personal  rights,  of  their  former  neighbour^  perhaps  their 
friend,  kinsman,  or  former  lord.  They  were  bidden  to 
call  up  the  memory  of  the  happier  past,  only  to  bring 
the  harshest  features  of  the  present  yet  more  strongly 
before  their  minds.  They  were  called  on  to  tell  what 
had  been  once  held  by  their  friend  or  neighbour,  by 
Godric  or  Esegar  or  iEthelnoth,  only  to  proclaim  more 
strongly  that  those  lands  and  rights  had  for  ever  passed 
away  from  Godric,  from  Esegar,  or  from  ^thelnoth  into 
General  the  hands  of  the  strangrer  Balph  or  Roffer.  With  what 
of  the  ^"feelings  men  discharged  such  a  duty  the  unimpassioned 
™'^^-  entries  of  the  Survey  cannot  tell  us,  but  they  do  make  it 
plain  that  the  duty,  strange  as  it  was,  was  in  the  mam 
faithMly  discharged.  How  far  the  new  lords  who  stepped 
into  the  places  of  the  sons  of  the  soil  succeeded  in  winnmg 
the  real  good  will  of  their  men  of  the  conquered  race,  the 
Survey  of  course  cannot  tell  us.  But  we  do  see  that  the 
formal  relation  of  a  man  to  his  lord,  the  personal  duties  and 
services  which  that  relation  carried  with  it,  had  passed 
with  but  little  difficulty  from  the  English  antecessor  to 

^  See  the  entries  in  ii.  i86  h,  187,  whero  the  witness  of  the  handled 
oomes  out  very  clearly.  In  one  case  (Domesday,  ii.  446  b)  we  find  it  reoord^ 
of  a  witness  named  Flint,  '*  vicecomes  derationavit  quod  mentitns  erat. 

This  way  of  taking  an  inquisition  of  the  extent  of  lands  by  oath  wai 
not  new.  In  a  charter  of  Lewis  the  German  on  behalf  of  the  abbey  of  Sso» 
Gallen  (quoted  by  Waits,  Deutiche  VeffasaujigegesdUchte,  i.  250),  i^  ^ 
ordered  "ut  res  illius  ubi  necessitaa  ex^gerit,  cum  sacramento  inq^' 
rantur." 
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the  strangfer  whom  the  law  of  the  Conquest  looked  on  as  ohap.  xxn. 
Iiis  heir.     The  lord^s   witnesses  of  either  race  are  alike 
ready  to  go   on  their   lord's  behalf  to   the   stem    trial 
mjoined  on  each  race  by  its  own  custom.     The  English- 
tnan  offers  his  body  to  the  ordeal ;  the  Rrenchman  offers 
liis  to  the  wager  of  battle.^     And  nothing  sets  before  us  Legal 
more  clearly  than  the  language  of  the  Survey  the  perfect  R^ndhand 
legal  equality  between  all   men,  of  whatever  race,   who  English. 
lived  under  William's  law.     If,  through  the  greater  part 
>f  the  land.  Englishmen  had  given   way  to  Normans, 
;hat    was    in    William's    eyes     an    unhappy    accident ; 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  was  at 
east  not  to  be  found  in  any  legal  preference  given  to 
S'ormans  over  Englishmen.     King  William's   grantees, 
BVench  and  English,  received   their  lands   of  the   same 
prantor  and  according  to  the  same  law.     That  grantor 
wsB  the  King  of  the  English ;  that  law  was  the  ancient 
aw    of   England.     To    that    law    every  subject    of  the  A  fair 
Bnglish  Crown,  whether  bom  or  not  within  the  four  seas  according 
►f  Britain,  had  an  equal  right  to  appeal.     The  claim  of.j^^ 
Gorman  against  Norman,  of  Norman   against  English-  g»ated  to 
nan,  was  heard;   but  the  claim  of  Englishman  against 
Englishman,   of  Englishman   against  Norman,  was  also 
leard  ;  nay  Norman  and  Englishman  alike  were  heard  when 
hey  brought  their  claims  against  King  William  himself. 
971iat  was  law  in  the  days  of  Eadward  remained  law  in  Changes 
ihe  days  of  William ;  the  Survey  ever  and  anon  speaks  aa  &r  as 
>f    change  with    a    kind    of  conservative   horror,   as   if"^*^**^ 
whatever  was  other  than  it  had  been  in  Eadwai*d's  days 
iras  branded  as  wrongful  on  the  face  of  it.     As  far  as 
mtward  names  and  formulae  went,  every  care  was  taken 
o    make  the   change  involved  in  the   establishment  of 
ihe  foreign  King  and  the  foreign  land-owners  seem  as 
light  as  might  be  to  the  conquered  people. 

^  See,  among  many  other  cases,  ii.  146  b,  190. 
VOL.  V.  E 
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oHAP.  xxn.      Let  me  not  be  thought  to  rate  too  highly  the  value  of 
^^     .    names  and  forms  and  legal  fictions.     Still  less  let  me  be 
the  haid-    thought  to  think  too  lightly  of  the  changes  which  followed 
oansed  by    on  the  Conquest,  or  of  the  immediate  wretchedness  which 
quest  ^"     ^^®  wrought  by  it.      Those  changes,  that  wretchedness, 
can  hardly  be  rated  too  highly  in  degree,  but  it  is  easy 
to  fancy  them  to  have  been  quite  different  in  kind  from 
what  they   really  were.      We   can  hardly   overrate    the 
amount  of  wretchedness  which  was  caused  at  the  moment, 
or  the  importance  of  the  changes  which  were  wrought  in 
the  long  run,  by  the  process  of  depriving  all  the  chief 
land-owners  in  the  country  of  tbeir  lands  and  granting  those 
lands  to  strangers.     But  we  may  easily  mistake  what  was 
really  a  system  of  legal  confiscations  and  legal   grants, 
harsh   no  doubt  and  unrighteous^  but  still   carried   out 
strictly  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  for  a  mere 
scramble  of  brigands,  in  which  every  foreign  soldier  got 
Those         what  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.     In  some  respects  the 
heightened  legal  and  orderly  transfer  of  lands  and  offices  from  natives  to 
tinw  by      straugcrs  which  went  on  step  by  step  during  the  whole  of 
WUliam'g    William's  reign  may  have  been  harder  to  bear  than  if  the 
legality,      land  had  been  handed  over  to  mere  anarchy  and  violence. 
The  strict  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  William 
understood  the  law,  may  even  in  some  sort  have  made 
matters  worse,  by  adding  mockery  to  substantial  wrong. 
It  was  small  comfort  to  a  man  who  saw  his  lands  taken 
from  himself  and  granted  out  to  a  stranger,  to  tell  him 
that  his   lands  were  justly  forfeited  for  actual  or  con- 
structive treason  against  the  King  who  had  come  from 
beyond  the  sea.   And  it  must  have  seemed  the  bitterness  of 
mockery  when  the  stranger  to  whom  his  land  was  granted 
was  dealt  with  as  his  heir  by  lawful  succession,  and  when 
the  neighbours  and  friends  and  tenants  of  the  disposseeeed 
lord  were  called  together  to  bear  witness  as  to  the  exact 
extent  of  the  inheritance.     And  bitterer  even  than  the 
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transfer  to  the  stranger  must  have  been  the  not  unoommon  chap.  uii. 
transfer  to  men  of  their  own  race  who  had  won  the  favour  ^Jj^', 
of  the  Conqueror  by  submissions  which  could  hardly  fail  to  Bogiiah 
have  been  unworthy.   When  men  saw  Thurldll  of  Warwick, 
Wiggod  of  Wallingford,  and  Eadward  of  Salisbury  glutted 
with  the  spoils  of  Englishmen  truer  and  braver  than  them- 
selves, it  must  have  been  a  sight  even  more  bitter  than  to  see 
the  eraltation  of  men  who  were  at  least  foreign  enemies  and 
not  home-bred  traitors.     But  the  facts  which  the  Survey 
BO  clearly  teaches  us,  that  some  Englishmen  contrived,  by 
whatever  means,  to  hold  their  own  among  the  conquerors, 
and  that  the  conquerors  themselves  had  in  a  manner  to 
become  Englishmen  and  to  hold  all  that  they  had  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  though  they  might  Good  effect 
make  the  bondage  bitterer  for  the  moment,  were  in  the^^tio^^ 
end  the  means  of  wiping  out  the  bondage  and  all  that*^®®^^* 
came  of  it.    The  strongly  legal  turn  of  William's  own 
mind,  his  strict  regard  for  at  least  a  format  justice,  had  Fusion  of 
no  small  share  in  forwarding  the  work  of  making  Normans  ^^  ^^g. 
and  Englishmen  one.    And  they  had  no  small  share  too  ^^J^ 
in  fixing  the  way  in  which  that  work  should  be  carried  them. 
oat.    They  ruled  that  it  should  be  done^  not  by  changing 
XInglishmen  into  Normans,  but  by  changing  Normans  into 
Englishmen.  No  time  indeed  is  so  bitter  for  the  moment  as  Analogy 
the  time  when  wrong  puts  on  the  garb  of  right,  when  the  wilUm 
forms  of  law  and  justice  are  changed  into  instruments  ^f  ^^£!?2 
oppression.    So  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century;  so  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth.   In  the  eleventh  century,  as  in  the  sixteenth, 
England  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  a  despot  who  knew  how 
to  do  his  worst  deeds  under  the  form  of  law.     In  both 
cases  it  might  seem  that  the  substance  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  that  the  shadow  would  soon  dwindle  away  after  it. 
It   might  seem  that  flesh  and  spirit  had  wholly  passed 
away,  and  that  the  dry  bones  could  never  live  again.     But 
00  it  was  not  to  be.     In  each  case  a  day  came  when  form 

E  s& 
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cHAP.xzn.  ftnd  substance  were  again  joined  together,  when  tk  di 

'^^  bones  stood  up  again,  quickened  once  more  into  flesh  ao 

England     blood,  and  with  the  breath  of  life  in  their  nostrils.    To  i 

Irtieoffth^  legal  tyranny  of  William  in  one  Age,  to  the  l^;al  tywu 

ened  by      ^f  Henry  in  another,  we  owe  that  the  unbroken  life 

despotism.  English  law  and  English  freedom  has  never  been  whol 

snapped   asunder.     Truly  the   more  both  William  tf 

Henry  spake   of  law   the  'more   they  did    unlaw;  ^ 

because  they  still  had  law  in  their  mouths,  they  paved  ii 

way  for  those  who  had  law  not  only  in  their  months  b 

Effect        in  their  hearts.      To  the  strict  formalism   of  Willias 

eleventh     government  of  which  the  legal  fictions  of  Domeeday  i 

J^J^"      the  mouth-piece,  to  the  caprice  which  made  Heniy  lo' 

centuries    ever  to  havc  Judges  and  Juries  and  Parliaments  and  Syno^ 

thirteenth  as  the  accomplices  of  his  foulest  deeds,  we  owe  it  tit 

t^tih^^"  the  heroes  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  heroes  of  ii 

seventeenth  could  withstand  the  despotism  of  their  weak 

successors  in  the  name  of  the  yet  living  law  of  Engbn 

It  was  because  William  in  one  age  and  Henry  in  anoth 

had  preserved  the  form  in  trampling  on  the  substance,  th 

Fitzwalter  in  one  age  and  Hampden  in  the  other  coo 

draw  their  swords,  not  for  what  was  new,  but  for  what  ^ 

old,  not  for  cunning  theories,  but  for  ancesti^l  righifi,  i 

those  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  England  whose  memo 

still  lived  to  be  again  clothed  with  their  ancient  life  ^ 

strength  in  happier  times. 
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THE  NORHAK  KINGS  IN  ENGLAND.^ 
IO87-I 154. 

Y  this  time  we  have  learned  the  true  nature  of  the  great  Wiiiuun's 
work  of  William  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England^  goes  ^n 
and  we  have  traced  out  his  life  and  rule  in  both  lands  ^^^ 
from  his  cradle  at  Falaise  to  his  grave  at  Caen.     But  it  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  William  that  the  history  of  his 
deeds  does  not  end  with  the  history  of  his  own  life,  but 
that,   in  a  sense  almost  peculiar  to  himself,   his  work 

1  Durmg  the  sizty-BeYen  years  contained  in  this  Chapter  we  loee  some  of 
oar  authcHitiefl  and  gain  others.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  goes  on  during 
the  whole  time,  and  giyes  us  the  history  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the 
Urst  in  detail.  The  reign  of  Stephen  is  confused  and  firagmentary,  and  the 
Chronicle  £eu1s  us  altogether  at  the  coming  of  Henry  the  Second.  We  are 
thus  left  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  any  writer  in  our  own 
tongue.  Florence  fiiils  us  in  1 1 1 7 ;  but  a  valuable  contemporary  continuation 
carries  us  to  1141,  when  it  too  becomes  fragmentary.  The  enlarged  veniion 
of  Florence  by  Simeon  of  Durham  goes  on  to  nap.  Orderic,  now  a  strictly 
contemporary  writer,,  leaves  off  at  1 141.  William  of  Malmesbury,  now  also 
strictly  contemporary,  carries  on  his  Gresta  Begum  to  the  death  of  Henry ; 
his  three  books  of  Historia  Novella  carry  on  the  history  to  1151.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  who  is  contemporary  at  least  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  and 
Stephen,  ends  with  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
the  authoritiee  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  lead  us  nearly  to  the  eud  of 
our  period,  some  of  them  increasing  in  value  as  they  go  on.  We  get  also  some 
new  helps.  For  the  reign  of  Rufus  and  for  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry,  we  have  the  precious  writings  of  Eadmer,  the  English-bom 
biographer  of  Anselni,  both  his  fonnal  Life  of  the  saint  and  his  fiur  more 
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OH.  xxm.  lived  after  him.     Other  conquerors,  eonqaerors,  many  d 

Compari-    them,  on  a  wider  field  than  William,  have  affected  lit 
son  of  .  .  ' 

William     couTse   of  all   later  history  in  a  way  that  neither  Nor- 

oonqueron.  ™^^  ^^^  English  vanity  can  venture  to  maintain  tbst 

William  has  done.     He  cannot,  in  a  view  of  nniYeisi! 

history,  claim  to  have  left  his  impress  on  all  time  lib 

Alexander,  Csesar,  Constantine,  and  Charles.     His  work 

after   all,  was  bounded  by  a  single  island   and  a  snul 

Specially     portion  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.     But,  within  thil 

cha«2terof  ^°^P^™*i^®'y  narrow   range,  William    wrought  a  worl 

Wimam'8    ^hich,  in  one  sense  indeed,  has  been  far  more  abidiif 

than  theirs.     Of  each  of  those  Lords  of  the  World  we  mi] 

say  that  the  influence  of  his  work  has  been  eternal,  bii 

that  his  work   itself  has   fallen   in  pieces.     But  withii 

valuable  Historia  Nova.  These  are  the  forerannen  of  thoie  vast  stora  < 
writings  of  the  same  kind  which  distinguish  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seoond 
In  the  later  part  of  our  period,  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Crista  Stepbtf 
gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign,  but  beoonie 
fragmentary  and  breaks  off  in  its  latter  part.  This  writer  in  the  interott 
Stephen  must  be  compared  throughout  with  William  of  Mabneabuiy,  iA 
writes  in  the  interest  of  his  own  patron  Eari  Robert.  The  reign  of  Stephe 
is  also  recorded  by  the  two  northern  writers  Richard  and  John  of  Hexhtf 
and  we  have  a  separate  tract  by  ^thelred  of  Rievaux  on  the  Battle  ( 
the  Standard.  The  Latin  elegiac  poem  bearing  the  strange  name  4 
"  Draoo  Normannicus,"  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  works  of  Garditt 
Mai  (Rome,  1871),  contains  much  less  than  might  have  been  looked  fo 
For  the  latter  days  of  Stephen,  the  historians  of  Henzy  the  Secood 
time,  as  Ralph  of  Diss,  Roger  of  Howden,  and  Grervase  of  Canteibnr 
begin  to  be  ef  use.  Among  continental  writers,  light  is  thrown  on  tl 
foreign  events  of  Henry  the  First's  reign  by  Abbot  Suger*s  Life  of  Lev 
the  Sixth,  and  the  Norman  side  of  Stephen's  time  is  best  told  in  the  001 
tinuation  of  Sigebert  by  Robert  de  Monte.  As  in  earlier  times,  we  oftt 
get  incidental  help  from  local  and  miscellaneous  writers,  and  the  gra 
series  of  our  public  records  begins  during  this  period  with  the  single  Pip 
roll  of  the  thirty -first  year  of  Henry  the  First.  Among  modem  writen  tl 
only  general  narrative  of  much  consequence  is  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  fouxl 
volume ;  for  the  time  of  Anselm  we  have  also  the  Life  of  hiwi  by  Jkt 
Church.  Since  this  chapter  was  first  written,  we  have  gained  the  grette 
help  of  all.  The  first  volume  of  Professor  Stubbs*  Constitutional  Hhiba 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  this,  as  on  all  other  periods  coming  with! 
its  range. 
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i^iUiam's  island  world,  in  the  Empire  where  he  could  be  oh.  xxm. 

kt  once  King  and  Csesar,  not  only  has  the  influence  of 

lis   work  been  eternal,  but  his  work  itself  still  abides. 

Elis  work  has  been  more  lasting,  because  it  has  been  in  Conserva- 

K>me  sort  less  brilliant.    Almost  alone  among  conquerors^  o7wl^^ 

le    conquered,    neither  to   desteoy  nor  to  found,  but   tol**™'^ 

Conquest. 

x>ntinue.  The  monarchy  of  England,  in  the  shape  which 
it  has  taken  ever  since  William's  day,  has  been  William's 
i¥ork.  But  it  has  been  his  work,  it  has  received  from 
him  a  new  life  and  a  lasting  character,  because  he  was 
content,  not  to  wipe  t)ut,  but  carefully  to  preserve,  the 
old  laws  and  constitution,  the  very  titles  and  formula, 
of  the  realm  which  he  claimed  as  bis  lawful  heritage. 
The  legal  fictions  of  Domesday,  the  formula  of  the 
antecessor,  the  calm  assumption  of  Eadward  as  the  imme- 
diate antecessor  of  William,  bear  witness  to  something 
more  than  the  spirit  in  which  the  actual  details  of  the 
Conquest  were  carried  out.  They  set  forth  in  truth  the  its  beftring 
great  lesson  of  the  continuity  of  English  history ;  they  t^ui^^^ 
teach  us,  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  William  himself,  that  English 

hutoiy. 

it  is  not  with  the  coming  of  William  that  the  history  or  the 
law  of  England  began «  But  they  set  forth  too  the  harder 
lesson,  the  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  that  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  coming  of  William  that  wo  owe  our  unbroken  con- 
nexion with  iBlfred,  Ecgberht,  and  Cerdic.  It  is  owing  to 
the  momentary  overthrow,  to  the  seeming  momentary 
destruction,  of  our  old  kingship,  our  old  freedom,  our  old 
national  being,  that  we  have  been  able,  more  truly  than 
any  other  European  nation,  to  keep  them  all  as  an 
imbroken  possession  for  eight  centuries  after  they  had 
seemed  to  perish.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Norman  The  old 
Conquest  has,  in  its  results,  been  the  best  preserver  of  ^^1^^^^^ 
the    older    life    of  England.      When    we    compare   ourPr^^enred  ■ 


lorman 


history  with  that  of  nations  which  never  underwent  the  No 
like   foreign   conquest,   with   our   kinsfolk   in    Germany     "^^®" ' 
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cH.xxin.  and  Scandinavia,  we  see  that,  throagh  that  Tery 
Ck>miMri-    conquest,  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  on  a   politieil 

son  witli  

Germany  being  far  more  unbroken  than  thej  have.  We  have  not 
dinaviA. '  ^^}  ^^^  Germany,  to  reconstruct  our  national  being, 
after  being  split  in  pieces  for  ages.  We  have  not  had^ 
like  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms^  to  set  up  our  freedon 
again  as  something  new,  or  at  least  restored^  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  of  acknowledged  despotisnt 
That  this  difference  we  owe  to  the  Norman  Conquest 
that,  owing  it  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  owe  it 
mainly  to  the  personal  action  of  the  Norman  Coii- 
queror>  is  the  thesis  which  I  shall  strive  to  make  good 
The  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  my  last  volume,    h 

cv^l^^    one  point  alone  can  I  see  that  the  coming  of  the  Nof- 
^^^^'^^^^  man   has    done  us  lasting  harm.      One  direct,    thougli 
of  langoage  not  immediate,  result   of  the  Norman   Conquest,  whidi 
Germany  and   Scandinavia  have  escaped,  has  been   the 
lasting  corruption  on  English  lips  of  the  oonunon  mother- 
tongue. 


Compari-         At  the  very  beginning  of  this  work*  I  pointed  out  tke 

liam's  Con-  P^^iar   character   of    William's   Conquest,  as  compajred 

q^estwith  ^{^]^  ijje  conquests  of  times  before  and  afl»r  it.     I  said 

Theodorio   then  that  it  carried  with  it  a  less  amount  of  change  t^^ 

Charles  of  ^^^  national  settlements  in  the  days  of  the  Wandering 

Anjou.       ^f  ^YiQ  Nations,  a  greater  amount  of  change  than  the 

mere  political  conquests  of  later  days.     It  may  not  Ix 

amiss  to  compare  it,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  its  results, 

with  two  other  famous  conquests,  one  of  the  earlier    the 

other  of  the  later  time.     William  the  Great  himself  need 

not  blush  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  Theodoric 

and  between  William  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  between  the 

Conqueror  of  England  and  the  Conqueror  of  Sicily,  thew 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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are  not  a  few  direct  points  of  likeness.     The  reign   of  ch.  zxui. 
Theodorie  in  Italy,  like  the  reign  of  William  in  England,  Legal 

,  ,  fictionfl  of 

was  a  reign  of  legal  fictions.     The  theory  according  to  the  reign  of 
which  William   lawfully  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his         ^"^' 
cousin  Eadward  was  a  fiction  not  more  transparent  than  oommismon 
the  theory  according  to  which  the  King  of  the  East-Goths  jweror. 
entered   Italy  by  an  Imperial  commission,  as  a   Roman 
Patrician  sent  to  win  back  a  lost  province  of  the  Empire 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Tyrant  Odoacer.^    The  nature  of  Contrast 
the  two  fictions  was  opposite.     It  was  as  needAil  for  the  ^he  legal 
position  of  Theodorie  that  he  should  not  give  himself  out  ^°™*  *" 
as  King  of  the  Italians  ^  as  it  was  needful  for  the  position  cases, 
of  William  that  he  should  give  himself  out  as  Sling  of  the 
English.      But  it  was  on  a  legal  fiction^  on  a  system  of 
decorous  formulsB  which  veiled  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
truth  Kings  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that  the  power  of 
Theodorie  and  the  power  of  William  alike  rested.   And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  difierent  nature  of  the 
legal  fiction  in  the  two  cases  which  led  to  the  difierence  in 
character  and  duration  .between  the  dominion  founded  by 
Theodorie  and  the  dominion  founded  by  William.    The  Self- 
legal  fiction   under  which  Theodorie  set  forth  was  one  nature  of 
which  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty.    The  Thfpdoric's 

.  .       position. 

Imperial  commission  by  which  alone  the  Grothic  King 
claimed  to  reign  in  Italy  might  be  withdrawn  by  the 
authority  which  had  granted  it.  The  Imperial  claims 
were  not  likely  to  be  heard  of  as  long  as  the  Gothic 
monarchy  was    strong,  but  they   were  sure  to  be  put 

'  Some  paanges  on  this  head  will  be  fonnd  collected  in  the  British  Qaar- 
^^7  Review  for  October,  187  a,  p.  335.  See  especially  the  description  of 
Theodoric*s  mission  given  by  the  anonymous  writer  at  the  end  of 
Ammianns  (717  ed.  Gronovins).  The  story  is  told  in  the  same  spirit  by 
Jovdanes,  57. 

*  This  title  seems  to  be  pmrposely  avoided,  even  when  Jordanes  comes  as 
nesr  to  it  as  "  Gothomm  Bomanormnque  regnator.**  See  the  artide  in  the 
British  Quarteriy  Beview  already  quoted,  p.  325. 
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OH.  xxni.  forward,  and  very  vigorously  and  effectively  they  were  put 

forward,  as  soon  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  became  weak. 

Inherent     But  the  legal  fiction  by  which  William  claimed  the  £ng- 

^^^l^^'g    lish  Crown  contained  in  it  no  such  elements  of  destruction. 

position.      1^  ^j^g  Qj^Q  which,  in  its  own  nature,  could  not  fail  to  grow 

stronger  and  stronger.    William  gave  himself  out,  neither 

as  a  foreign  conqueror  nor  as  the  representative  of  an  absent 

over-lord,  but  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  ELings  who 

had  gone  before  him.  As  he  and  his  dynasty  became  settled 

in  the  land,  as  the  immediate  effects  of  the  foreigpi  Conquest 

wore  away^  the  fiction  ceased  to  be  a  fiction.    The  King  by 

the  edge  of  the  sword  came  in  truth  to  be,  what  he  claimed 

to  be,  King  according  to  the  law  of  England.     And  the 

different  natures  of  the  legal  fictions  by  which  Theodoric 

claimed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  William  to  reign  in  England 

affected  their  position  and  the  duration  of  their  dominion 

The  old      in  another  way.     Each  came  professing,  and  each  came,  we 

^T^Ila    may  believe,  really  purposing,  to  rule  according  to  the  hm 

both  cases,  of  the  land  in  which  he  found  himself.     In  the  case  of  the 

Ooth,  the  question  between  Roman  and  Gothic  law  could 

hardly  arise ;    Ataulf  had  found  out  before  him  that  it 

was  only  by  the  laws  of  Rome  that  the  world  could  be 

governed.^     But  besides  this,  the  Patrician,  the  lientenaiit 

of  the  Emperor,  could  not  fail,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 

position,  to  rule  over  Romans  according  to  Roman  law. 

So  William,  as  lawful  King  of  the  English,  could  not  fiul, 

from  the  very  nature  of  his  position,  at  least  to  profess  to 

Compari-    i^e  England  according  to  English  law.     But  both  Theod- 

twera  the    ®^^  ^^^  William  brought  with  them  what  might  seem 

Goths  in     to  be  a  great  hindrance  to  peaceful  and  lawful  government, 

the  Nor-     in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  army,  by  the  help  of  which  each 

^^^^^     won  his  conquest.     It  is  in  the  treatment  of  their  followers 

that  the  difference  between  the  position  of  Theodoric  and 

^  Such  is  the  dedaration  which  Orocius,  jmt  at  the  dose  of  his  Hista^i 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ataoll    See  GomparatiTe  PditioSi  339,  495. 
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that  of  'William  comes  out  most  strongly.     The  Italians  ch.  zxui. 
oonld    hardly    look    on    the    Groths    as    enemies.     They 
had  won   no    victory  over   any  Italian    army^  nor  was 
any  Italian  dispossessed  of  his  lands  in  order  to   enrich 
them.      The   victories    won    by   the    barbarian    host    of 
Hieodoric  were  won  wholly  over  the  barbarian  host  of 
Odoacer.    The  lands  which  Odoacer  had  already  distributed  No  fresh 
among  his  followers  stood  ready  to  reward  the  followers  of  made  by 
Theodoric  without  any  further  disturbance  of  Roman  owners.^  Theodonc. 
The  man  who  was  at  once  Roman  Patrician  and  Gothic  iBolation  of 
King  kept  his  Roman  and  his  Gothic  subjects  separate ;  i^  itaiy. 
they  lived  apart,  each  nation  according  to  its  own  law, 
and  the  common  ruler  of  both  stood  ready  in  case  of  need 
to  do  equal  justice  between  them.     In  Theodoric's  view, 
repose  and  dignity  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Roman,  while  the 
toik  of  goyernment  and  warfare  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Goth. 
The  Roman  had  but  to  enjoy  his  own  in  peace,  while  the 
Goth  stood  by  as  his  armed  defender.     The  splendour  and 
digmty  of  government  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Consul;  it  was  only  the  toils  of  the  ruler  which 
the  Gothic  King  took  for  his  own  share.^   While  the  great 
.    »^mg  himself  lived,  we  may  believe  that  such  a  picture 
,    as  this  was  more  than  a  dream,   more  than  a  theory. 

But  when   his  strong   hand   was  taken   away,   all    was  Overthrow 
changed.    The  Goths  had  no  root  in  the  land ;  they  were  Gothfc 
hot  a  foreign  army  encamped  on  Italian  soil.     Presently  P^^^- 
.    they  were  felt  to  be,  not  only  a  jEoreign  army  but  an 
\,    hostile  army,  and  they  were  cut  off  in  warfare  with  other 
.    toreign  armies  whom  the  abiding  magic  of  a  name  caused 
;    Italy  to  look  on  as  countrymen  and  deliverers.     The  fol- 
..    lovers  of  William,   on  the  other  hand,  had  won  their 
.    victory  over  Englishmen.     It  was   only  at  the   cost  of 
^    Englishmen  that  the  share  which  they  had  borne  in  con- 

^        *  I*«)kopio8,  Ben.  GoUi.  i.  i.  •  Caaaiodorus,  vi.  I ;  vii.  3. 
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qaeriDg  England  could  be  rewarded.  Hence,  wbile  tbe 
reign  of  Theodoric  was  a  reign  of  peace  and  happiness, 
the  reign  of  William  was  a  reign  of  grief  and  oppression^ 
a  reign  of  robbery  and  slaughter.  But  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  beginnings  of  the  Norman  rule  in  England  were 
60  much  darker  than  the  beginnings  of  the  Grothic  role  in 
Italy,  the  Norman  rule  in  England  took  root  and  ceased  to 
be  a  Norman  rule,  while  the  Grothic  rule  in  Italy  was  stamped 
out  almost  within  the  memory  of  those  who  had  seen  its 
beginnings.  The  Goths^  standing  apart  as  a  foreign  army 
for  the  defence  of  Italy^  never  became  Romans.  The 
Normans,  dividing  among  themselves  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land to  be  held  according  to  English  law,  became  Eng^lish- 
men  with  wonderful  speed.  We  might  stop,  not  without 
advantage,  to  compare  the  personal  characters  of  the  gteai 
Goth  and  the  great  Norman.  The  death  of  Waltheof  may 
be  set  against  the  deaths  of  Boetius  and  Symmachus; 
but  if  the  early  days  of  William  form  a  bright  con- 
trast to  the  turbulent  youth  of  Theodoric  and  to  the 
treacherous  slaughter  of  Odoacer  by  his  own  hand,^  the 
Italian  reign  of  Theodoric,  the  reign  of  a  true  &ther 
of  his  people,  has  nothing  like  the  harrying  of  North- 
humberland  and  the  more  wanton  desolation  of  Hamp- 
shire. But  it  is  of  more  moment  to  mark  what  came  in 
each  case  of  the  policy  into  which  the  peculiar  position  of 
either  conqueror  led  him.  The  paternal  rule  of  Theodoric, 
his  careful  isolation  of  his  Gothic  followers,  gave  Italy  one 
generation  of  happiness,  to  be  followed  by  the  overthrow  of 
his  dynasty,  by  the  extirpation  of  his  nation,  by  the  long 
desolation  of  Italy  at  the  hands  of  the  Goth,  the  Franks  and 
the  motley  armies  of  the  Eastern  Bome.  The  oppressions  and 
spoliations  of  William's  reign^  the  division  of  the  lands  of 
England  among  his  foreign  followers,  not  only  preserved 


^  On  the  early  life  of  Theodoric  and  the  death  of  Odoaoer,  see  the  articie 
in  the  British  Quarterly  Beview  already  quoted,  p.  525. 
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Ikis  Crown  to  his  descendants  for  ever,  but  it  proved  in  the  oh.  xzm. 

end  the  means  of  preserving  the  freedom  and  the  national  life 

of  Engl^id.     The  weU  nigh  despotic  power  which  William 

lumded  on  to  his  successors  woke  up  again  the  spirit  which 

a  milder  rule  might  have  lulled  to  sleep.     And,  when  the 

day  of  uprising  came,  the  ancient  sons  of  the  soil  found 

worthy  comrades  and  leaders  in  the  descendants  of  the 

men  among  whom  William  had  parted  out  the  lands  of 

their  forefathers,  comrades  whose  hearts  were  now  found 

to  he  as  truly  English  as  their  own. 

The  Italian  and  Sicilian  conquests  made  hy  Norman  ad-  Compari- 
Tentarers  in  William's  own  day  have  heen  more  than  once  tween  the 
incidentally  referred  to  in  the  course  of  our  History.     In  Jf o™*^ 

•^  **  Conquest 

them  too  we  may  see  the  force  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  in  England 
captive  Leo  the  Ninth,  or  one  of  his  successors,  was  made  to 
confiim  the  past  and  future  conquests  of  his  captors,  and  to 
gnmt  out  both  Apulia  and  the  as  yet  untouched  land  of 
Sicily  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.^  The  only  question  is 
whether  so  impudent  a  pretext  as  this  has  any  right  to  the 
mime  even  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  formal  right  of  the  Effects  of 
Emperor  Zeno  to  send  a  Patrician  to  rule  Italy  in  his  iQvestitore. 
mune  could  not  be  denied.  Eadward  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  the  kingdom  of  Ei^land^  but  he  had  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  its  disposal,  and  to  claim  the  Crown  of 
England  by  virtue  of  his  alleged  bequest  was  at  least  less 
monstroos  than  to  claim  the  dominions  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Old 
Borne.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  papal  grant- 
did  much  to  advance  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy,  and  that  it  did  much  to  enable  their 
oonqaests  to  take  the  form  of  an  united  and  regular 
kingdom.  StiU  the  grant  of  Leo  did  but  give  a  shadow  of 
legal  sanction  to  a  process  of  conquest  which  had  already 

^  8e«  Geoffi«j  ICalatem,  i.  14  (Muzatori,  ▼.  553) ;  William  of  Apulia, 
it  400  (P«rtx,  is.  363). 
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cH.  zxm.  begun.  Both  Theodoric  and  William,  on  the  other  hand, 
announced  to  the  world  their  purposes,  and  the  justification 
of  those  purposes,  before  they  set  forth  on  their  several 
Its  analogy  expeditions.  And,  like  the  claim  of  Theodoric,  but  unlike 
Imperial  ^^^  claim  of  William,  the  papal  investiture  of  the  Norman 
^f^^odT  ^  ^^7  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  power  which 
one.  it  had  once  strengthened.     The  nominal  over-lordship  of 

Leo  became  a  terrible  reality  in  the  hands  of  those  Pontiffs 
of  the  thirteenth  oenturj  who  professed  to  dispose  of  the 
vassal  crown  at  their  will,  and  who  sent  crusading  armies 
Compari-    to  enforce  their  grants.     In  some  points  then  the  Angevin 
tween  the  Coi^q^est  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  has  more  likeness  to  Wil- 
r°^*^    liam's  Conquest  of  England  than  to  their  earlier  conquest 
of  Sicily     by  William's  own  countrymen.    William  set  forth  as  a 
Norman     Crusader  before  the  true  Crusades  had  begun.     Charles 
ofEn^S^d  ^^  Anjou  set  forth   as  a  Crusader,  when   Crusades   had 
already  begun  to  be  turned  away  from  their  true  object. 
In  each  case  the  spiritual  power  backed  up  the  ambition 
of  the  temporal  prince,  but  the  immediate  relations  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  reversed  in  the  two 
cases.     William  claimed  the  English  Crown,  and  the  £»r- 
seeing  policy  of  Hildebrand  saw  that  to  support  his  claim 
by  a  papal  sanction  would  one  day  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  the  See  of  Rome.     Urban  the  Fourth  and  Clement  the 
Fourth  had  their  own  reasons  for  compassing  the  overthrow 
of  Manfred.     They  needed  the  arm  of  a  temporal  prince 
to  carry  out  their  purposes,  and  what  Edmund  of  Lancaster 
could  not  do  for  them  they  found  that  Charles  of  Anjou 
Compari-    could  do.     In  the  two  conquerors  themselves  there  are,  as 
JJ^"^^,^.  I  have  already  said,  strong  points  of  likeness.     In  both  we 
^mand     gee  the  same  iron  will,  the  same  unbending  sternness  in 
Anjou.       carrying  out  a  purpose  which  we  may  believe  that  each 
had  taught  himself  to  look  on  as  righteous.     In  both 
we  may  see  the  strong  influence  of  a  formal  religion,  a 
religion  which  in  neither  case  was  without  its  fruit  in  the 
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personal  rirtaes  of  the  man,  little  as  it  did  in  either  case  oh.  xzin. 
to  soften  the  hardness  of  the  ruler.     Yet  by  the  side  of 
Charles  William  might  pass  for  gentle.     York  and  Le  CharWs 
Mans  were  lost  and  won  again,  but  their  recovery  was  not  S^^dUe?* 
loarked  by  such  cold-blooded   slaughter  as  marked   the 
hour  when  the  entry  of  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  second 
day  of  Massaliot  freedom.^     Conradin  and  Frederick  of  Beheading 
Austria  were    foes    more   to    be    dreaded    than    £adgar  radizu  * 
and  Eadwine,  but  their  beheading  at  Charles's  bidding 
stands  out  in    contrast  with  the   conduct  of  the   Con- 
queror, who  never  sent  men  to  the  scaffold  for  with- 
standing him  in  open  battle.     The  general  government  of 
Charles  seems  to  have  been  more  oppressive  than  that 
of  William,   and   the   immediate   cause    of  the   Sicilian 
revolt  shows  that  Charles  was  less  zealous  than  William 
to  put    down    a    class    of   outrages   of   which    neither 
was  guilty  in   his  own  person.     He  had  his  reward  in 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  half  the  kingdom  which  he  had 
conquered    rent   away  from    him    and  his  house.     The  Gonipari- 
differenoes   between  the  later  histories  of  England  and  dynastiee^ 
of  the    Two    Sicilies    belong    perhaps   to    causes    over  ^?|]^^  ^^ 
which    neither   Charles    nor  William   had    any  control,  and  by 

n  •  •     Charlea. 

Sonthem  Italians,  Normans  and  Frenchmen  settled  m 
Soathorn  Italy,  had  not  the  same  means  for  keeping  up 
a  vigorooB  national  life  as  Englishmen  and  Anglicized 
Normans.  Yet  William  and  Charles  were  alike  in  this. 
Each  was  able,  by  help  of  a  legal  fiction,  by  help  of 
a  papal  blessing,  to  leave  behind  him  a  lasting  dynasty 
in  the  land  which  he  conquered.  The  dynasty  founded  by 
Charles  was  at  least  more  long-lived  than  the  dynasty 
feimded  by  Theodorio.  The  dynasty  founded  by  William 
abides  among^  us  still. 

The  distinctive  feature  then  of  William's  Conquest  is  Gradual 
that  its  results  have  been^  above  those  of  all  other  con-  effects  of 

^  See  vol.  IT.  p.  549. 
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OH.  xxm.  quests,  lasting  and  unbroken.     William's  entry  was  made 
the  Con-     \yy  force,  but  its  effects  have  been  wrought  silently  and 
peacefully.     In  many  respects  the  result  of  William's  Con- 
quest was  merely  to  strengthen   and  hasten  tendencies 
Hannoniz-  which  were  already  at  work  in  England.     In  some  cases 
^>^te      its    effect  was  to    harmonize    and    to  reconcile    tenden- 
tendencies  ^j^g  ^hj^jh  ^j  their  own  nature  were  conflicting.     Thus, 
before  the  before  William  came^  England  was  making  swift   steps 
rp    ,         in  the  direction  of  closer  national  unity,  and  thereby  of 
to  national  greater  authority  in  the   common   centres    of  unity,  in 
the    common   King    of  the   whole    English    people,   in 
the  common  Witenagemot  of  the  whole  English   land. 
to  Feudal    On  the  other  hand^  England  was  also  tending  towards  those 
^  ^^'         feudal  notions  and  relations  which  in  other  lands  did  so 
much  to  break  up  all  national  unity  and  to  weaken  the 
power  of  all  common  eentral  institutions.     Here  were  two 
conflicting  tendencies.     Had  they  been  left  to  their  own 
developement,  without  any  compressing  force  from  without, 
they  might  have  wrought  the  same  result  in  England 
which  they  did  in  France.    We  might  have  seen^  as  in 
France,  the  kingdom  eplit  up  into  a  number  of  practically 
independent  principalities,  to  be  joined  together  in  afiertimes, 
one  by  one,  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  King.   We  might  have 
seen,  as  in  France,  the  holders  of  military  fiefs,  great  and 
small,  grow  into  an  exclusive  nobility,  in  one  age  defying 
the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  authority,  in  another 
age  sinking  into  the  abject  hangers-on  of  a  despot's  court. 
Impulse      From  all  this  William  saved  us.     His  great  distribution  of 
^^     lands,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  lord,  gave  the  greatest  im- 
tenupee,      pulse  to  feudal  ideas  of  every  kind.^    But  he  took  care  that 
but  the  King  should  never  be  sunk  in  the  lord ;  he  took  care 

by  the  law  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  vassals  and  the  vassals  of  his  vassals  should  be 
^**  2^d  ^^8  subjects  as  well.    The  oath  which  all  men  took  in  the 

'  I  ihall  speak  more  ftillj  of  this  in  the  next  Chaptor. 
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great  6ein6t  of  Salisbury '  saved  us  from  the  worst  evils  oh.  xxm. 
of  feadalism  as  they  showed  themselves  in  other  lands,  ^.^f 
Wmiam  carried  out  the  work  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  to  man. 
its  foil  accomplishment.     He  made  England  truly  one,  and  '^^^^^^ 
be  settled,  for   many  ages   at  least,  the  gpreat  question  kingdom 
between  Southern  and  Northern   England,  between  the  by  William. 
West-Saxon  and  the  Dane.     It  would  be  true^  though  it  He  decides 
might  Bound  paradoxical,  to  say  that  the  Norman  Conquest  qu^on 
made  England  Saxon.     The  harrying  of  Northumberland  ^^ZT?®^ 
finished  the  work  which  Ecgberht  had  begun,  and  which  and 
the  West-Saxon  conquerors  of  the  tenth  century,  Eadward  England, 
and  ^thelstan  and  Eadmund,  had  carried  on.     William,  William 
the  descendant  of  Scandinavian  sea-kings,  the  destroyer  of  oeasor^f 
the  last  of  West-Saxon  heroes,  showed  himself  as  the  true  Sl^^®^ 
moceasor  of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty  which  he  claimed  to  Kings. 
i^resent^     When  the  Kiug  wore  his  crown  at  Winchester, 
OloQoester,  and  Westminster^  it  was  emphatically  the  crown 
of  Cerdic,  of  Ceawlin,  and  of  -ZElfred  that  he  wore.*     From 
bis  day  no  man  doubted  that  England  was  a  realm  which 
none  could  tear  asunder.    And   from    his   day    no   man 
doubted  where  the  headship  of  that  realm  lay,  and  that 
York  was  doomed  to  bow  to  Winchester  and  London.     It  Modem 
is  only  quite  lately  that  the  balance  has  been  in  some  KwUiem 
nwasure  restored.     The  great  commercial  and  political  de-  ^«^»»d- 
^elopement  of  modem  days  has  given  back  to  Northern 
England  an  importance  which  it  had  not  held  since  the 
Bretwaldas  of  the  seventh  centuiy  and  the  Danish  Kings 
tnd  Earls  of  the  tenth. 

*  See  ToL  ir.  p.  695. 

*  WiDiatn  of  Malmesbnxy  (Qest,  Pont.  209),  after  remarking  on  the  diiB' 
eshyof  nndentanding  the  speech  of  the  North  of  England,  adds,  "Quod 
pitipter  yichuam  barbararum  gentium,  et  propter  remotionem  r^gum,  quon- 
dam  Ang^oram  mode  Nonnannorum,  oontigit,  qui  magls  ad  austrum  quam  ad 
aquflflQem  diTonati  noscnntor."  80  Florence  (1091)  incidentally  assumee 
^tmtoL  m  the  natnnJ  dwelling-plaoe  of  William  Rnfus ;  "Post  hsBc  rex  de 
Noithyabria  per  Merdam  in  West-fiaxoniam  rediit.*'  There  had  been  no 
^«ttl  nMnticn  of  Wesstt  befbn. 

▼OL.  V.  F 
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cH.  xxiii.       In  future  Chapters  of  this  volume  it  wiU  be  my  businesB 
to  trace  out  the  lasting  effects  of  William's  Conquest  on 
our  laws  and  constitution,  our  social  and  religious  histoiy, 
WiUiam  as  our  language  and  our  architecture.     But,  besides  the  effect 
a  dynMiy.  which  William's  Conquest  had  on  all  these  things,  we  must 
remember  that  William  founded  a  dynasty.     And  as  eveiy 
later  King  has  sprung  of  William's  blood,  that  dynasty  in 
The  one  sense  has  gone  on  to  our  own  time.     Still  there  is  one 

5J^,J^     period  of  our  history  which  is  emphatically  the  time  of  the 
?wi?^    rule  of  William's  immediate  family.     It  is  in  strictness  the 
liUtoiy ;      Norman  period  of  English  histery,  the  time  when  we  were 
*  ruled  by  Kings  who  were  strictly  Norman  by  birth,  descent, 
Contrasted  or  adoption.  It  was  a  time  when  the  rule  of  the  King  of  the 
Angey^     English  was  not  wholly  insular^  as  it  had  been  before  and 
P^"^*       as  it  was  to  be  again^  and  when  it  was  not  as  yet  that  wide 
dominion,  insular  and  continental,  of  which  England  and 
Normandy  formed  but  two  parte  out  of  many.   It  was  a  time 
when  England  and  Normandy  formed  the  whole  dominion 
of  their  common  King  and  Duke^  and  when,  though  his 
diplomacy  might  reach  much  further,  his  war&re  was  mainlj 
waged  either  to  keep  rivals  out  of  his  own  dominions,  or 
to  preserve  the  doubtful  allegfiance  of  the  border-lands  of 
Immediaie  Scotland,  Wales^  and  Maine.     And,  more  than  this^  it  wm 
the  Con-     during  this  period  that  the  immediate  resulte  of  the  Con- 
quest,        qnest,  as  distinguished  from  its  more  far-reaching  results  in 
Naturall-    after  times,  were  firmly  esteblished.     It  was  during  this 

zation  of 

the  time  that  the  Norman  conquerors  and  settlers  took  firm 

•Bt^nT     ^^*  ^^  English  soil,  and  learned  to  feel  that  England,  and 

not  Normandy^  was  their  real  home.     It  was  during  this 

time  that  the  few   direct   changes  which  the  Conquest 

wrought  in   our    political    and    social    institutions    were 

The  fully  established.     This  period  tekes  in  the  reigns  of  the 

Kh^*     three  Kings  who  immediately  followed  William.     Of  these 

wiUiam's    ^j^^  g^  ^^^  ^g^  William's  own  sons,  the  second  of  them 

1087-1135.  was  his  English-born  son.    The  third,  Stephen  of  Blois; 
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tite  9on  of  William's  daughter,  was  not  in   strictness  a  ob.  xxiii. 
member  of   William's   house.     But    he   had    practically  ^J^^ 
koome  one  of  William's  house  by  adoption.     Brought  up  Notman. 
tt  the  court  of  his  uncle,  bound  to  him  by  the  close  and 
aidearing  tie  of  a  sister's  son,  carefully  seeking  the  good 
vOl  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  of  both  races,  Stephen 
vas  m  truth  as  much  Norman^  as  much  English,  as  if  he 
bid  come  of  the  male  line  of  the  Conqueror.     He  was  cer- 
ttinlj  more  Norman,  more  English,  than  the  Kings  who 
cttne  immediately  after  him.     The  difficulty  is  that  it  was  churacter 
«Jy  for  a  few  years  that  Stephen  can  be  said  to  have  ^jg^^ 
iwgned  at  all ;  the  greater  part  of  his  nominal  reign  must  ^^35-i'54- 
be  looked  upon  as  a  time  of  anarchy,  parting  off  the  period 
wpresented  by  Henry  the  First  from  the  period  which 
begins  with  Henry  the  Second.     With  the  accession  of  the  Foreign 
Angevin  dynasty  a  new  state  of  things  begins.    England  of  A^**^ 
•nd  Normandy  were  for  a  short  time  merely  members  of  a  ^^^ 
VKt  dominion  which  seemed  likely  to  grow  into  a  common 
bingdom  of  Gaul  and   Britain.    The  final  result  of  this  Separation 
Btate  of  things  was  that  England  and  Normandy  parted  ^um^and 
wader,  that  Normandy  became  part  of  the  French  king-  England, 
doffl,  while  England  again  became  the  island  Empire,  holding 
far  some  ages  a  greater  or  less  part  of  Gaul  as  a  dependency 
tf  England  beyond  the  sea*    Within  the  land  the  dominion  Foeion  of 
rf  stnmgers — strangers  often  no  less  to  Normandy  than  to  England, 
bgland — had  the  effect  of  making  all  the  nativesof  England  ^ 
rf  wbatever  blood  or  speech,  feel  and  act  as  countrymen* 
The  time  during  which  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
Xttj  be  looked  upon  as  visibly  working  thus  divides  itself 
into  two  easily  marked  periods.   The  first  takes  in  the  reigns  first 
of  William  Rofus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Stephen,  so  far  as^^.u^^, 
^  can  BSLj  that  there  was  any  reign  of  Stephen  at  all. 
Ok  seoond  period  takes  in  the  reigns  of  the  Angevin  Second 
bigs,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second  till  England  Jt^iaya. 
more  thoroughly  became  England  under  Edward  the 

r  2 
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CH.  zxni.  First.  The  former  of  these  periods  I  purpose  to  deal  wil 
PUn  of  the  j^  ^|,g  present  Chapter,  in  the  form  of  a  consecutive  nam 
namdye.  tive.  Bat  it  will  not  be  a  narrative  entering  into  the  san 
detail  as  that  in  which  I  have  told  the  reigns  of  Eadwan 
Harold^  and  William.  It  will  be  one  that  will  dei 
specially  with  those  events  which  illostrate  the  effed 
of  the  Conquest,  and  the  relations  of  Normans  an 
Englishmen  to  one  another.  It  will  answer  to  the  nai 
rative  of  the  reigns  of  the  Danish  Kings  which  I  gav 
in  my  first  volume.  The  second  period  will^  from  th 
point  of  view  of  this  History,  need  nothing  beyond  a  mer 
sketch,  such  as  the  opening  Chapter  of  my  stoiy,  ii 
which  I  pass  lightly  over  the  five  centuries  of  Bng 
lish  history  between  Hengest  and  Eadgar.  And  as 
between  those  two  Chapters^  I  placed  what  I  had  to  say  foi 
my  present  purpose  about  the  earliest  institutions  ol 
England,  so,  between  my  slight  narrative  of  the  Normal 
reigns  afber  William  and  my  slighter  sketch  of  the  Angevii 
Kings  down  to  Edward,  I  place  the  Chapters  which  an 
designed  to  treat,  in  the  form  of  disquisition  rather  than  0 
narrative,  of  the  work  that  was  going  on  between  tb 
Conquest  of  William  and  the  accession  of  Henry,  th 
efiects  in  short  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  I  go  on  tha 
now  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  where  I  droppec 
it,  on  the  day  when  the  second  William  lefb  the  death-be( 
of  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown  of  the  oon 
quered  island. 

§  1.  Seiffti  of  William  Rufus. 
1087 — IIOO. 

Analogies       In  the  two  periods  of  English  history  with  which  I  bai 
Sbe  Nb^    *o  deal  in  the  present  volume,  a  remarkable  analogy 
man  and     }^  geeu  between  the  successive  stages  of  each. 

Ang0vm 

dynasties,  dynasty,  Norman  and   Angevin,  begins  with  a  mi 
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fcnnder.    If  the  Conqueror  stands  alone,  or  is  approached  oh.  zxni. 

UDong  his  0T?n  descendants  bj  the  great  Edward   only, 

t  place  next  after  theirs  among  the  later  rulers  of  England 

My  safely  be  given  to  Henry  of  Anjou.     William  and  Between 

Heniy  each  began  a  great  work,  and  each  handed  on  his  queror  and 

work  to  his  successor  before  the  final  effects  of  his  work  P"y  *^® 

Second ; 

bad  as  yet  had  time  fully  to  show  themselves.     There  is  between 
thus  aa  analogy  between  the  position  of  the  second  King  of  ^^*^d 
«ch  dynasty,  between  William  the  Red  and  Richard  thel^i<*ard 
I^-Hearted.    There  is  in  truth  a  good  deal  of  likeness 
between  the  two  men.      In  each  case  a  man  of  great 
Bafcural  gifts,  of  strongly-marked  character,   but  whose 
powers  are  not  directed  to  any  one  great  and  statesman- 
like object,  follows  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order.     In 
both  reigns  England  itself  seems  to  fall  out  of  sight,  as 
ciKDpared  with  schemes  of  continental  policy,  continental 
enterprise,  and  continental  conquest.     To  the  long  and 
SQportant  reign  of  Henry  the  First  there  is  nothing  which 
oactly  answers  in  the  Angevin  period.     In  some  points 
It  18  a  continuation  of  the  reign  of  Rufus ;  in  other  points 
it  has  a  character  wholly  its  own.     But  the  anarchy  of  Two 
Stephen's  time  answers  to  the  longer  anarchy  of  John  and  anarchy; 
Henry  the  Third.    Only  it  marks  the  silent  advance  which 
bad  been  made  between  the  two  periods  that  the  earlier 
•narchy  sprang  out  of  a  struggle  between  two  competitors 
fi>r  the  Crown,  while  the  later  anarchy  sprang  out  of  a 
"^^niggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  nation.     At  last,  in  two  periods 
both  cases  alike,  light  comes  out  of  darkness  and  order  out  ^^^^ 
of  chaos.    In  the  one  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  again 
restored  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  great  Henry;  in  the 
^^^  the  power  of  the  Assembly  of  the  nation  is  again 
""wtored  in  a  new  form  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  greater 
Edward. 

I  have  said  that  the  reiffns  both  of  William  Rufus  and  Compari- 
w  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  have  a  specially  un-Bnglish  reigns  of 
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OH.  xira.  look.     But,  if  we  look  below  the  surface,  we  shall  see  that 
William      ^ijj[g  jg  £^j  jj^Q^e  true  of  the  reigu  of  Richard  than  of  the 

RufuB  and  .         , 

Richard      reiffu  of  Rufus.     Richard  has  strangely  become  a  national 
hero,  because  his  crusading  exploits  were  held  to  shed  g^loiy 
on  the  land  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  bom  and  from  w^hich 
he  drew  his  highest  title.     Thus  the  reign  of  Richard  was 
Charaotar    really  more  un-English  than  it  seems  in  popular  belief.  But 
of  wm^  the  reign  of  WUliam  Rufus  was  really  less  un-English  than 
Rufua-        it  seems  at  first  sight.     Outwardly  indeed  it  was  a  reign 
specially  un-English,  more  so  than  the  reign  which  went 
before  it  or  the  reign  which  followed  it.     It  was  indeed  to 
English  loyalty  and  valour  that  William  Rufus  owed  his 
throne;   yet,  after  his   first  delusive   appeal  to   English 
loyalty,   there  was   nothing  in   his   days   which    at    aU 
answers  to   the  studied  English   revival   which    marked 
Rufus        the  reign  of  his  English-born  brother.     The  old  race  of 
J^J^f     Englishmen  was  dying  out ;  the  new  race  of  Englishmen 
^^^*^     had  hardly  as  yet  begun  to  show  itself.     Still,  if  William 
Rufus  utterly  belied  his  claim  to  the  ancient  title  of  King 
of  the  English,  few  Kings  were  better  entitled  to  the  new 
title  which  was  just  beginning  to  creep  in,  the  title  of 
Beginning  King  of  England.     His  personal  policy  was  indeed  mainly 
rivalry       Continental ;  his  chief  object  throughout  his  reign  was  to 
E  ^ITd     ^^  *^^  enlarge  a  dominion  on  the  mainland.     But  he 
and  carried  on  his  continental  policy  in  something  more  than 

the  local  spirit  of  a  mere  Norman  Duke.     His  own  age 
looked  on  him  as  one  who  threatened  the  kingdom  of 
France  in  the  character  of  a  King  of  England.     Biehaid 
altogether  neglected  his  island  kingdom,  and  gave  up  that 
fuller  superiority  which  his  father  had  won  over  his  Scot- 
tish vassal.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  never  neglected  to 
'     consolidate  and  to  extend  his  authority  in  the  island  reahn, 
the  possession  of  which  gave  him  such  increased  sti^ngth 
Import-      for  his  continental  undertakings.     In  no  reign  between 
WeUh  and  those  of  the  two  great  Edwards  are  the  relations  of  the 
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Imperial  Crown  to  its  Welsh  and  Scottish  dependencies  of  ch.  xxm. 
greater  importance   than   they  are  in  the  reign   of  the  Scottiflh 
seeond  Norman  King.     And  William  Bofus  is  one  of  the  ^^  ^j^, 
bw  Kings  since  the  days  of  the  West-Saxon  conquerors  iw^^ment 
who,  like  Harold  and  Edward  the   First,  enlarged  the  EngUBii 
actual  English   kingdom  by  the  incorporation   of  lands  ^"^*^°^' 
which  had  hitherto  stood  in  a  relation  of  merely  external 
vusalage.    To  have  annexed  Normandy  and   Maine,  to 
bave  made  his  over-lord  at  Paris  tremble  lest  his  whole 
realm  should  share  the  same  fate — these  things  were  but 
momentary  triumphs.     But  the  conquest  of  South  Wales, 
the  incorporation  of  Cumberland,  the  restoration  of  Carlisle 
tt  a  border  city  and  fortress,  all  these  were  lasting  ad- 
ditions to  the  strength  of  the  English  kingdom.      They 
iDark  the  reign  of  William  Bufus  as  a  time  when,   if 
Englishmen  were  bowed  down  under  a  cruel  yoke,  England 
at  least  was  mighty  under  a  King  who  knew  how  to  use 
her  might. 

With  the  personal  character  of  William  Bufus  we  are  Personal 
leas  concerned  than  with   the  political  character  of  hisofj^ufug 
reign.    But  the  character  of  the  man  was  one  which  had 
no  small  effect  on  the  character  of  his  reign.    No  man  ever 
had  a  more  distinct  personality  of  his  own.  The  impression  Number  of 
vhich  he  made  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  is  borne  dotee  about 
vitness  to  by  a  store  of  personxd  anecdotes  larger  perhaps  ^^'^ 
than  is  to  be  found  of  any  King  before  or  after  him.     We  His 
can  see  the  Bed  King,^  in  his  figure  a  caricature  of  his  ^^JSraLoe 
fiither,  short  in  stature^  with  projecting  stomach,  ruddy  •^^  ^^^*"- 
&oe,  and  restless  eye.     We  can  hear  him,  in  his  merriment 
or  in  his  anger,  casting  about  his  impious  jests  and  shame- 
Itts  mockery  of  his  own  crimes,  or  else  in  his  fierce  wrath 
stammering  out  his  defiance  of  God  and  man.     His  bodily 

^  He  is  "Bex  Rafiis»'*  "li  reis  Roe,"  in  a  nuurked  way,  the  mckname 
^oig  systematicany  used,  almost  as  if  h  were  a  real  name.  See  WiU. 
lialns.  W.  306;  Qrd.yit.  67a  D,  68a  B;  Waoe,  I4499-14503« 
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cH.  xxm. 


Compari- 
6on  with 
his  father. 


Vices  of 
Rufiis. 


His 

impiety. 


Rufiis 
never  ex- 
oommuBi- 
cated. 


strength,  his  love  of  the  chase^  his  military  skill  and 
daring,  we  may  add  his  real  gifts  as  a  ruler  whenever  he 
chose  to  put  them  forth,  all  come  from  his  father.  But  all 
that  ennobles  the  character  of  the  elder  William  is  lacking 
in  the  younger.  William  the  Great  ever  kept  a  real 
feeling  of  religion,  a  real  respect  for  law,  however  easy  he 
might  find  it  to  turn  law  and  religion  to  his  own  ends. 
But  William  the  Red  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will. 
Instead  of  the  austere  personal  virtues  of  the  Conqueror, 
William  Rufus  was  given  up  to  every  kind  of  riotops 
living,  even  to  forms  of  vice  which  are  sheltered  by  their 
own  foulness.^  Instead  of  the  more  than  ceremonial  re- 
ligion of  his  father,  he  was  a  mocker  and  a  blasphemer, 
not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  a  speculative  unbeliever  as  one 
who  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  dealing  with  his  Maker  as 
with  a  personal  enemy ..^  The  man  who  gathered  together 
Jewish  Rabbis  and  Christian  Bishops,  and  offered  to  embrace 
the  creed  of  the  best  disputants,^  the  man  who  undertook 
to  convert  back  again  the  Hebrew  youth  who  had  forsaken 
the  Synagogue  for  the  Church,^  may  not  have  intellectually 
cast  aside  the  faith  which  he  never  cast  aside  formally,  but 
he  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  commonest  decencies  of  his 
time  and  office.  Strange  to  say,  the  King  who  surpassed 
all  his  fellows  in  vice  and  blasphemy  was  never  cut  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  And  occasional  ap- 
pearances at  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  occasional  grants  to 

'  On  this  matter  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  words  of  Saint  A«a«Jin 
in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  24,  to  the  remarkable  passages  in  William  of  Malmei- 
buiy,  iv.  314,  316  (especially  the  yarious  readings  in  Sir  T.  D.  Haitljf 
note),  V.  393,  413,  and  to  several  places  in  Orderio,  672  B,  680  A,  68a  B> 
763  C,  781  C,  D.  The  passages  must  be  compared  together  for  their  ftJl 
force  to  be  taken  in.  Cf.  also  Stubbs,  Itinerarium,  xzi.  Cf.  Giraldus^  Vita 
Galfiridi,  ii.  19  (vol.  iv.  p.  423,  Brewer). 

■  I  refer  to  the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  54.  Cf.  47. 

»  Will.  Malms,  iv.  317. 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  46,  47.  These  passages  have  a  further  importaiiM 
as  connected  with  the  appearance  of  Jews  in  England.    See  Appendix  Q. 
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eeclenastical  foandations,  show  that  the  open  blasphemer  ch.  xxui. 
had  still  not  separated  himself  by  any  formal  act  from  the 
fellowship  of  Christian  men. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  the  character  of  William  Bafus  His  dutiful 
there  was  a  side  which,  at  any  rate  in  his  own  age,  was  his  &ther. 
not  wholly  repulsive.     He  had  at  least  the  virtues  of  a  son. 
Dutiful  in  all  things  as  long  as  his  father  lived,^  he 
cherished  his  memory  with  all  reverence  when  he  was  gone. 
This  feeling  comes  out  in  more  than  one  shape.     The  few 
churches  towards  which  Bufus  appears^  not  as  a  spoiler 
but  as  a  benefactor,  are  those  which  owed  their  foundation 
to  his  father.^      And  in  his  wars  he  makes  it  a  kind 
of  point  of  honour   to   keep  or  win  whatever  had  been 
^  possession  of  his  father.^      But   the  phrase   which   I  Chivalrous 
have  just  used,  the  fact  that  we  can  speak  of  a  point  of  ^f  j^^f^, 
honour^  opens  to  us  that  side  of  the  Bed  King's  character 
which  is  in  every  way  the  most  instructive.      William 
Kofus^  like  Bichard  the  Lion-Hearted,  is  one  of  the  heroes 
of  chivalry.     His  reign  indeed  marks  a  great  developement,  Growth  of 
adevelopement  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  personal  ideas  in  bis 
character  greatly  helped,  of  all  those  ideas  which,  for  want  *^®- 
(^  a  better  name,  we  may  speak  of  as  chivalrous.     For  His  sense 
William  Bufus  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  right  were  honour, 
words  which  had  no  meaning ;  but  he  fully  understood  and 
obeyed  the  law  of  honour.    The  virtues  of  the  Christian 
Ban,  the  virtues  of  the  ruler  ruling  according  to  law,  the 
▼irtoes  of  the  subject  obeying  according  to  law,  were  of 
iM)  account  in  his  eyes.     But  the  virtues  of  the  knight,  the 
gcaUeman,  and  the  soldier  he  could  both  honour  in  others 
^i  practise  in  his  own  person.     Like  other  chivalrous 
^gs,  he  thought  but  lightly  of  the  coronation  oath 

'  See  ToL  br.  p.  709. 

*  The  chirfof  these  were  BatUe  Abbey  and  Saint  Stephen's  at  Oaen,  the 
^"ndatiQiis  of  his  &ther.  The  WaHham  writer  (De  Inventione,  a  2)  noses  a 
^  over  WUliam's  robberies  from  Waltham  to  enrich  Caen. 

'  Old.  vit.  7693,0. 
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OH.  xxin.  which  bound  him  to  his  people^  of  the  promises  which  he 
made  them  ia  his  own  time  of  need,  or  of  the  treaties  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  other  princes.^  He  did  not 
scruple  to  purchase  the  help  of  men  who  were  bound 
by  every  tie  of  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  his  enemies ;  but 
his  engagements  in  actual  war  time,  the  engagements 
which  bound  him  personally  as  a  soldier  and  a  knight,  were 
always  strictly  kept.  As  the  King  sworn  to  do  justice  and 
mercy,  he  did  not  shrink  from  visiting  innocent  men  with 
barbarous  punishments  f  but  when  he  acted  as  the  knight 
in  arms,  the  life  and  limb  of  the  prisoner  of  war  was  safe 
in  his  hands,  and,  when  he  granted  a  truce  to  a  besieged 
place,  his  word  remained  unbroken.^  What  he  practised 
himself  he  looked  for  from  others.  He  refused  to  hearken 
to  the  suggestion  that  knights  to  whom  he  had  gpnanted 
their  freedom  on  parole  might  possibly  betray  the  £ftith 
His  "mag-  which  they  had  plighted.^  We  hear  much  of  his  magna- 
and  "libe-  dimity  and  his  liberality'^ ;  but  his  magnanimity  ^  has  little  in 
™^**y*  common  with  any  true  greatness  of  soul.  It  was  rather  an 
overbearing  personal  arrogance,"^  which  made  him  too  proud 
to  hurt  those  whom  he  deemed  personally  beneath  him, 
and  which  thus  often  led  him  into  acts  which  had  at  least 
the  outward  look  of  generosity.®     The  liberaliiy  of  Rufiw 

^  See  the  complaints  of  the  English  Chronicler  of  Rufus'  bfesch  of  his 
promises  to  his  subjects  in  1088  and  of  his  breach  of  the  treaty  with 
Bobert  in  1091.     The  phrase  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

'  Take  for  instance  the  punishment  of  William  of  £u  and  his  oompaniov 
in  1096. 

"  See  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Chateau-sur-Loir,  Ord.  Vit.  775  C,  D. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  77a  D.  "  Absit  a  me  ut  credam  quod  probus  miles  violet fidem 
Buam."  >  See  the  story  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iy.  309. 

'  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  mAgn^TiiT^^i't^w  *'  in  the  language  of  the  tiiDe 
is  illustrated  by  the  words  of  Suger  in  his  life  of  Lewis  the  Fat  (c  19)1 
where  he  calls  a  certain  Ck>unt  Odo  *'  tumultuosus,  mvrfK  maynamsM'<aft'ti 
caput  sceleratorum." 

^  Will.  Neub.  i.  2.    «  Homo  typo  immanissinae  superbisB  tuigidus.*^ 

»  See  in  WiU.  Mahns.  iv.  320 ;  Ord.  Vit.  773  C ;  Waoe,  15100  et  seq.; 
Palgrave,  iv.  640. 
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gathered  around  him  the  choicest  soldiers  of  all  lands ;  but  oh.  xxm. 

the  means  for  this  bounty  was  found  in  sacrilege  and  ^ 

oppression,  in  keeping  churches  void  of  pastors  and  in  soldien ; 

wiinging  tax  upon  tax  firom  every  class  of  his  subjects.^ 

His  hand  was  heavy  on  the  robber  and  on  the  murderer,  save  their 

1' 
when  they  could  either  purchase  their  safety  by  a  bribe,' 

or  when  they  belonged  to   his  own  personal  following. 

When  we  read  of  the  court  of  Bufus,  of  the  effeminate  Hia 

dress  and  manners  and  the  base  vices  of  the  young  nobles    ^"'^"^     ' 

who  surrounded  him,^  and  yet  when  we  remember  that 

these  same  men  were  the  first  in  every  feat  of  arms  in 

the  battle  or  the  siege,  we  seem  to  be  carried  on  over  a 

space  of  five  hundred  years.     We  seem  to  have  suddenly  analogy  of 

leaped  from  the  grave  and  decorous  court  of  the  Conqueror  xu^of 

to  the  presence  of  the  minions  of  the  last  Yalois.  France. 

The  man  so  highly  gifted^  but  whose  gifts  were  thus  HeobtamB 
fcarfhlly  abused,  obtained  without  difficulty  the   Crown  without 
which  his  fiither's  dying  voice  had  bequeathed  to  him.    He  «Pl»^*i««^ 
was  accepted  joyfully  by  the  English,  and,  at  least  without 
any  open  opposition,  by  the  Normans  in  England.     A 
change  of  masters  is  commonly  acceptable  to  subjects ;  the 
i^eign  of  a  new  King  is  xdways  fertile  in  hopes  and  promises ; 
tod  the  worst  features  of  the  character  of  Bufus  had  as  yet 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  showing  themselves.^    There 
was  no  available  English  competitor;   the  English-bom 
Heniy  was  not  at  hand ;  and,  as  a  ruler  though  not  as  a 
ntto,  WiUiam  was  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  Robert. 
The  choice  of  William  too  would  again  separate  England 
tad  Normandy,  and  such  a  separation,  even  under  the  son 

*  See  WaL    HAlms.  iv.   314,    333 ;    Ord.  TTit.   680  A,   763  C.      Cf. 
UoMr,  HitL  Not.  94 ;  Chron.  Petrib.  1 100. 

'Ct  Ord.Y]t.669A,68oA,withWm.Ma]mB.iy.3i4;  Eadmer,  Hiet. 
Kw.  94,  >  See  Wffl.  Mahna.  iv.  314 ;  Ord.  Vit.  68a. 

*  See  Eadmer,  13,  14.    William  of  Malmeabury  (W.  31a)  doabdeaa  ex- 
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CH.  xxm.  of  her  Conqueror^  might  seem  like  the  beginning  of  a  new 
William     day  of  freedom  for  England.     The  new  King  was  crowned 

crowned  by  _  .  t       i*    '^         t  t       t  •  -i 

Lanfranc.    by  the  prmiate  Lanfrane,^  and  he  began  to  reign  without 
2^*1087/  *   hand    or  a  voice    being   raised    against    him.      But, 
after  the  Easter  of  the  next  year,  William  learned  that  it 
was  only  the  English  part  of  his  subjects  who  had  accepted 
Revolt       him  in  good  faith.     A  revolt  broke  out,  which  was  shared 
Norman     iu  by  the  chief  men  of  Norman  birth  throughout  England. 
^^g^*       At  its  head  was  Bishop  Odo  of  Bayeux,  who,  released  from 
1088.         \yjQ  prison  and  restored  to  his  earldom  of  Kent,  was  dis- 
of*^a**^  satisfied  at  finding  that  the  chief  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  new  King  was  held^  not  by  himself,  but  by  his  brother 
prelate  William  of  Durham.^     Odo  set  forth  the  advantages 
which  the  Norman  settlers  in  England  would  find  by  still 
having  one  prince  to  reign  over  both  England  and  Nor- 
mandy.    He  told  them  how  much  better  it  suited  their 
interests  to  be  ruled  by  the  careless  Robert  than  by  the 
General  r&-  stern  and  active  William.     The  chief  Normans  in  England, 
Norman     Odo*s  own  brother   Robert  of  Cornwall,  Earl  Roger  of 
E^^^Smd     Montgomery  and  his  fierce  son  Robert  of  Belesme,  Hugh 
the  Bigod  and  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  the  younger  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Bishop  Geofirey  of  Coutances  find  his 
nephew  Robert  of  Mowbray,  all  rose  in  rebellion  to  transfer 
the  Crown  of  England  from  William  to  his  brother  the 
The  BiBhop  Dake  of  the  Normans.'    And,  in  the  South  at  least,  men 

of  Durham 

joins  the  believed^  to  their  wonder  and  horror,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  himself  joined  in  the  revolt,  a  deed  which  tiie 
English  Chronicler  does  not  scruple  to  liken  to  the  deed  of 
Judas.  At  Durham  however  men  looked  on  William  of 
Saint  Carilef  as  an  innocent  victim  of  the  wrong-doing  of 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1087 ;  Flor.  Wig.  1087 ;  Will.  Malms,  iv.  305  ;  Ord.  Vit 
663  C. 

^  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  306.    On  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  see  toL  iv.  p.  677. 

'  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  2)  speaks  the  language  of  a  somewhat  later 
time,  when  he  says,  ''  Quibusdam  optimatum  Roberto  propensiarem,  tam- 
quam  justo  hnredi  et  perperam  exheredato,  ^vatem  prvestantibus.*' 
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hg  royal  namefiake.^    On  the  other  hand,  Lanfranc  and  the  oh.  xxin. 
other  Bishops,  a  few  Norman  nobles^  among  them  Earl  Hugh  l^^^ty 
of  Chester  and  William  of  Warren,  and  the  great  mass  of  i&iglish. 
the  English  people,  remained  faithful  to  the  new  King. 
Hie  rebels  strengthened  their  castles ;  each  man  in  his  own 
district  harried  the  land,  especiaUy  the  domains  of  the 
King  and  the  Archbishop ;  and  they  sent  to  Duke  Robert, 
pnying  him  to  send  help  and  to  come  himself  to  take 
the  Crown  to  which  the  common  voice  of  the  Normans  in 
England  had  called  him. 

In  this  danger  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  owed  his  Crown  His  u>- 
to  the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  conquered.     Twice  in  the  ^^^ 
cause  of  the  war  did  Rufus  put  forth  written  proclama-  g^^?v 
tions,  calling  the  sons  of  the  soil  to  his  standard,  and  peo^e. 
layishing  all  the  promises  which  Kings  are  wont  to  lavish 
at  moments  when  the  help  of  the  people  is  needful  to 
them.    The  days  of  King  Eadward  were  to  come  back; 
all  wrong  was  to  be  undone ;  no  more  nnrighteous  taxes 
were  to  be  raised ;  each  man  was  again,  as  in  the  days  of 
Cnut,  to  have  his  free  right  of  hunting  on  his  own  land.^ 
By  the  second  proclamation  the  shameful  name  of  nithing  The  name 
WIS  to  be  the  doom  of  every  man,  French  or  English,  who  ^        ^^' 
failed  to  obey  the  summons  of  his  lord  the  King.'    The 

'  lie  ftoooDnta  in  the  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
iboold  be  compared  with  the  long  Durham  version  in  the  MonaatioGn^  i.  244. 
Ct  Palgtave,  iv.  31,  32. 

'  On  thcie  promiBet  lee  StnbbB,  Constitutional  History,  i.  296. 

*  I  have  mentioned  this  nithing  proclam*tlon  in  toL  ii.  p.  104,  so  fiur  as  it 
iUiutrated  the  nee  of  the  word  niXHng,  It  comes  out  in  the  Chronide  in  1 088, 
and  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  iy.  306.  But  it  is  the  En^^ish  Chronicler 
time  who  brings  out  the  hct  that  it  was  addressed  to  aU  inhabitants  of  the 
land  alike^  both  French  and  English ;  "Se  cyng  . . .  sonde  ofer  eall  Engia- 
Jnde^  and  bead  ^eet  aelo  man  ^  waere  unnit^ng  sceolde  cmnan  to  him,  Fran- 
cina,  Englisce,  of  porte  and  of  uppelande."  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  2 1) 
S^  the  appeal  *  specially  popular  turn ;  "  Convocavit  Anglos,  et  oetendit  eis 
M^tioiiem  Normannomm,  rqgavitque  utipsum,  quem  de  voluntate  patris  in 
nVBm  creaTerant,  sibi,  tanquam  caput  et  regem,  tuerentur,  promittens  eis  quod 
■tckio'sm  legem  qoam  sibi  yellent  eligere  conoederet  eis  imposterum  et 
Ki^itaia  firmaret." 
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oH.xxm.  English  pressed   around  him;    they  promised,   and  they 
S*^*"     gave  him,  their  faithful  service.     Fortresses  held  by  Nor- 
^iglifih.     man  garrisons  were  taken ;  fortresses  besieged  by  NormAns 
were  defended ;  a  new  Norman  invasion  was  beaten  back 
from  the  South-Saxon  shore  by  King  William  at  the  head 
Repulae      of  his  faithful  English.     The  fierce  Robert  of  Mowbray 
rebels  from  was  driven  from  their  walls    by  the    burghers    of    II- 
ncherter     chester.^    The  Norman  lords  of  the  Welsh  march,  Roger 
of  Lacy,  Bernard  of  Newmarch,  Ralph  of  Mortimer — some 
add  the  greater  Roger  himself — at  the  head  of  a  host  of 
Normans,    Englishmen^   and    Britons,   were    overthrown 
and  Wot-    before  the  walls    of  Worcester,   smitten,   as    men    then 
deemed,  by  the  curse  of  the  English  Bishop  who  defended 
War  in       the  Kiufif's  cause  within  the  city.^     But  the  main  stress  of 
SuBsez.       the  war  fell  on  the  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands.     Here 
Odo  held  the  castle  of  Rochester  against  the  King ;  here 
Robert  of  Mortain  held  the  castle  which  had  arisen  within 
Siege  of     a  corner  of  the   Roman  walls  of  Anderida.      First    at 
Pevensey^  then  at  Rochester,  had  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  to 
surrender  to  the  English  host,  and^  at  his  second  surrenderj 
he  had  to  march  out  amid  the  jeers  and  curses  of  the  vie- 
torious  army,  who  called  on  their  King  for  halters  to  hang 
The  Nor-    the  traitor.^   But  more  striking  still  was  the  turning  about 
driven        of  things  during  the  earlier  siege   of  Fevensey.      Duke 
]^^i^[^   Robert  at  last  sent  a  fleet  to  help  in  an  enterprise  which 
he  affected  to  deem  too  easy  to  need  his  personal  presence. 
On  the  spot  where  the  Norman  followers  of  the  first  Wil- 
liam had  first  landed  on  the  soil  of  England,  the  English 
followers  of  the  second  William  struck  down  or  drove  back 

^  The  siege  of  Bchester — Giyeloeaatra^Btarange  place  it  now  seema  for  a 
liege — ^is  deBcribed  only  by  Florence,  1088. 

*  For  the  siege  of  Worcester,  see  the  Chronicle,  1088 ;  WilL  M^hna.  QmL 
Beg.  iv.  506 ;  Gest.  Pont.  285.  It  is  told  much  more  fuUy  by  Floremse,  in 
whose  account  of  the  deeds  of  his  own  Bishop  and  of  his  own  feUow-oitiasni 
the  small  beginnings  of  a  legendary  element  may  be  seen  creeping  in. 

»  This  scene  is  vividly  described  by  Orderic,  668,  669 ;  Palgrave,  Iv.  45. 
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into  the  sea  the  new  Norman  invaders  of  England.^     Ode  ch.  mhi. 
ind  many  of  his  fellow  rebels  had  to  leave  England  with 
the  loss  of  their  English  lands  and  honours.     Bishop  Wil-  Suppree- 
Kam  of  Durham,  after  a  trial  in  the  King's  Court  which  rebelKon  in 
Ktds  like  a  forestalling  of  the  struggles  of  Anselm  and  *^®  ^®'*^- 
lliomas,  surrendered   his  castle  and   went  beyond  sea.^ 
Bj  the  help  of  the  English  whom  he  had  called  to  his 
standard,  William  King  of  the  English  was  now  safe  upon 
his  throne.  ^ 

This  rebellion  and  its  suppression  are  among  the  most  Promment 
striking  events  of  the  time.    Nothing  since  the  corona- ^jj^^^. 
tion   of  the   Conqueror    brings   out    the    action  of  the^"*^ 
EngUsh  people  in  so  strong  a  light.     One  thing  almost 
alone  we  wish   to  know,  namely  how  far   the  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  which  all  our  au- 
thorities bear  witness  was  a  common  action  throughout 
the  whole  land.     We  should  gladly  know  how  far  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  agreed  in  obeying  the   summons 
which  bade  every  man  who  was  not  a  nithhig  to  hasten  to 
the  King's   standard.     We  would  gladly  know  whether 
Mercian  or  Northumbrian  contingents  showed  themselves 
before  Pevensey  and  Rochester,  or  whether  they  stayed  to 
do  what  they  might  for  the  defence  of  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     One  thing  at  least  is  certain ;  the  son  and  sue- 
oeasor  of  the  Conqueror  kept  his  Crown  through  the  help 
of  English  loyalty  and  English  valour,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Norman  lords  and  their  Norman  followers   - 
had  tamed  against  him.     The  campaign  of  1088  was  as  The  iMt 
mndi  a  war    of  Englishmen   against  Normans  as    the^^^^^iog. 
cunpaign   of   1066;    and  it  was   the  last  campaign   of^[|^^^ 
Englishmen  against  Normans.     From  henceforth  we  have 

'  Uttf  BAftiaiud  exploit  is  told  with  great  glee  by  the  Chronicler,  and  with 
■one  farther  detaik  by  WilHam  of  Malmesbary,  who  taUu  about  "nostri,** 
W.  106. 

■  See  abore,  p.  77. 
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OH.  xxm.  civil  wars,  in  which  men  of  either  race  might  be  arrayed 
on  either  side ;  but  we  never  again  see  an  armed  straggle 
between  the  two  races.  We  do  not  again  hear  an  ap- 
peal to  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen,  to  do  battle  against 
the  Norman.  The  next  time  that  Englishmen  are  called 
on  to  do  battle  against  strangers  on  their  own  soil,  the 
meanings  of  words  have  changed.  The  descendants  of  the 
Norman  settlers  have  now  become  Englishmen,  and  they 
join  along  with  other  Englishmqp  in  withstanding  new 
crowds  of  adventurers  from  lands  which  they  have  now 
learned  to  look  upon  as  foreign.  The  campaign  of  Bo- 
Chester  and  Fevensey,  waged  in  the  cause  and  at  the  bidding 
of  our  second  Norman  King,  was  in  truth  the  last  effort 
of  the  old  and  undefiled  Teutonic  England.  As  compared 
with  every  other  effort  since  the  great  overthrow  on 
Senlac,  it  shows,  as  everything  else  in  these  ages  shows, 
WflUam  that  all  that  Englishmen  needed  was  a  leader.  In 
SadOT  of  ^  William  Bufus,  strange  as  it  sounds  to  say  it,  they  had 
the  Eng-  found  a  leader  such  as  they  had  never  found  since  the 
&11  of  Harold,  a  leader  than  whom,  simplj  as  a  militaiy 
leader,  no  better  could  be  found.  Throughout  this  cam- 
paign, looking  at  it  simply  as  a  campaign,  a  worthy  chief 
was  commanding  worthy  followers.  That  William  Ruins 
was  a  great  captain  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  from  the 
unanimous  witness  of  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  King  too,  the  head  of  the  established  government  of 
the  land,  and,  in  fighting  for  him,  men  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages on  their  side  which  they  had  lacked  when  they 
were  fighting  against  his  father  at  Exeter  and  Ely.^ 
Englishmen  had  now  again  a  King  of  their  own  making, 
a  King  who,  stranger  as  he  was,  owed  his  Crown  to  themi 
a  King  who,  if  he  could  not  be  as  Alfred  or  as  Harold, 
might  at  least  be  as  Cnut.  That  so  it  was  not,  that  the 
loyalty   and  valour  of  Englishmen  were  utterly  thrown 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  5. 
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awsjr,  was  not  the  £Eiult  of  the  new  King's  position,  it  <«.  xxm. 

was  not    the   fault   of  his   intellectoal   or  his   mihtary 

capacity;  it  was  the  inherent  fault  of  his   moral  nature. 

It  was  not  in  him  to  he  as  Cnut ;  it  was  not  in  him  to 

be  even  as  his  own  Bather.     The  promises  which  he  made  His  breach 

to  win  English  support  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  English  piomiBM. 

Eopport  was   no  longer  needed.     In  the  sad  and  pithy 

words  of  the  Chronicler,  *  It  stood  no  while.*     It  is  not 

dear  that  Rufas  deliberately  oppressed   Englishmen  as 

Englishmen^   more   than   he  oppressed   other   classes   of 

his  subjects.     His   reign   is  rather  a   reign    of  general  His  general 

wrong-doing   towards  men  of  all   ranks  and  races,   the^^TnoM 

mercenary    soldier,    of  whatever    race,    alone    excepted.  "**^*^'""^' 

But,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  oppression 

of  William  could  not  fail  to  press  most  heavily  on  men 

of  English  birth,  and  the  agents  of  his  misdeeds  could 

not  &il  to  be  mainly  chosen  from  among  the  ranks  of 

rtnngers. 

In  the  year  after  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  William  was  Death  of 
released  from  another  check  upon  his  actions  by  the  death  ^|^y  ^^  ' 
of  the  Primate  Lanfranc.     It  is  said  that  differences  had  '^9- 
already  began  to  spring  up  between  him  and  the  King.^ 
In  the  next  year  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  Beginniiig 
erents  which  brought  England  into  relations  with  the  main-  f^^^ 
land  of  Europe  which  were  wholly  unlike  any  in  which  ^^^ 
the  island  kingdom  had  found  itself  before.     A  King  of 
England — ^for  if  Buius  had  forfeited  his  right  to  be  looked 
on  as  King  of  the  people,  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  King 
of  the  land — ^uses  the  strength^  and,  above  all,  the  wealth, 
of  England  to  win  for  himself  a  continental  dominion. 
The  great  object  of  Bufus  was  to  win  for  himself  hisHbde- 
bther's  duchy,  and  to  add  to  it  once  more  his  Other's  ^cmiaiidy^ 

*  See  Eadmer,  14. 
TOL.  V.  G 
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oH.xxm.  conqaest  of  Maine.     In   his   later  years  his   dreams  of 
Aquito^^  conquest  seem  to  have  stretched  more  widely  still.     He 
is  said  to  have  bargained  for  the  possession  of  Aquitaine/ 
a  possession  which  would  have  enabled  the  lord  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine  to  hem  in  the  hostile  land  of  Anjou 
on  both  sides.     It  is  even  said  that  he  dreamed  of  disr 
placing  his  over-lord  on  the   throne    of  Paris,   and  of 
thus  uniting  all  Gaul  and  Britain  into  one  Empire.^    Sudi 
schemes  may  not  have  been  too  wild  for  a  man  who  was 
at  once  so  puffed  up  with  pride  and  so  conscious  of  real 
strength  as  the  Bed  King.     But  the  more  distant  and 
daring  parts  of  his  schemes  never  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  dreams.     The  dealings  of  Bufus  with  Aquitaine  never 
got  beyond  an  alliance  with  its  Duke.     His  schemes  for 
the  conquest  of  France  never  got  beyond  desultory  border 
warfare.     But  Normandy  and  Maine  he  did  win  by  the 
combined  strength  of  gold  and  steel,  and  he  died  in  full^ 
though   only  recent^  possession  both   of  his  Other's  in- 
heritance and  of  his  father's  greatest  continental  conquest. 
Anarefay  of     A  more  scrupulous  prince  than  William  Bufus  might 
under*^  ^  hsLve  held  that  the  help  which  Bobert  had  given  to  the 
Robert.      rebels  in  England  formed  a  just  cmus  belli  against  him. 
And  Normandy  was  just  now  in  a  state  which^  to  a  prince 
like  William  Bufus,  must  have  seemed  absolutely  to  invite 
invasion.     Things  had  come  about  as  William  the  Great 
had  foretold  on  his  death-bed.     As  soon  as  his  controlling 
hand  was  gone,  Normandy  fell  back  into  the  state  of 
anarchy  into  which  it   had    fallen  in   the   days   of  hif 
childhood.     Under  Bobert  the  land  was  again  given  up 

'  The  dealings  of  William  Bufus  with  William  of  Aquitaine  come  oat  ia 
Orderic,  780  B,  C.  His  object  is  said  to  be  "  ut  usque  ad  Gkuimmam  fluTinm 
imperii  eui  fines  dilitaret."  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Aquitania  of 
these  times  lay  north  of  the  Ghtfonne,  while  the  Aquitania  of  Obsst  Jay 

south. 

'  Suger,  Yit.  Lud.  i ;  Duchesne,  ir.  383.  *'  Dioebatur  equidem  Tulgo 
regem  ilium  superbum  et  impetuosum  aspirare  ad  r^gnnm Franoomm" 
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to  disorders  of  every  kind,  among  which  the  private  wars  oh.  xzm. 

of  the  great  nobles  hold  the  first  place.^    The  treasures 

of  the  Conqueror   were  quickly  squandered  by  his  weak 

lad  prodigal   son,  and   Robert  was  soon  glad  to  make 

over  to  his  youngest  brothel  Henry  the  whole  western 

put  of  the  Duchy,  With  three  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  Hemy 

fire  which  his  father  had  left  him,^  the  JEtheling  bought  cotentin. 

the  Cdtentin  and  the  Avraachin.    The  relations  between 

the  three  brothers  were  shifting;*  Henry  was  deprived 

of  his  dominions^  and  was  even  imprisoned  by  Robert ; 

bat  he  was  again  invested  with  his  fief,  and,  at  the  time 

when  war  broke  out  between  William  and  Robert,  Henry 

in»  not  only  in  possession  of  his  principality^  but  was 

acting  vigorously  on  behalf  of  Robert.     Of  William's  two  Wflliiiiia's 

weapons,  the   wealth  of  England  and  the  arms  of  Hie  money. 

mercenaries  whom  that  wealth  enabled  him  to  hire,  he 

began  his  work  with  the  less  dangerous.  William's  schemes 

were  almost  carried  out  for  him  before  he  had  himself 

crossed  the   sea,  and  before  a  blow  had  been  struck  in 

his  cause.    A  crowd  of  nobles  on  the  eastern  side  of  Castles  in 

Normandy^  won  by  his  gifts  and  promises^  received  his  betrayed  to 

garrisons   into   their  castles,  and  acknowledged   him  as  ^^ 

their  lord  for  their  lands  in  Normandy.     It  is  plain  that 

some  of  the  arguments  by  which  men  in  England  had 

'  Ilieee  private  wan  fill  a  laiger  space  in  the  histoiy  of  Orderio  than  the 
wn  between  William  and  Robert.  See  for  instance  684-693,  in  the 
naddle  of  which  (691  A,  B)  comes  the  moral  comment;  "Ecoe  quibns 
BnmmiB  supeiba  profligator  Normannia,  qvm  nimis  olim  victa  gloriabatar 
Aaglii,  et  natoralibos  regni  filiis  tniddatis  sive  fugatis,  usuxpabat  eorum 
poMfMriancs  et  imperia.  Ecoe  maswam  divitiartim  quas  aliis  rapoit,  eisque 
polle&i  id  suam  pemidem  insolenter  tumult,  none  non  ad  delectamentum  sui 
■ed  pottos  ad  tormentum  miserabillter  distrBhit."  Appropriate  8cri|>tQral 
and  daasical  iUastratioDB  follow. 

'  For  the  different  Yersioiui  of  the  sale  of  the  C6tentin  to  Henry,  see 
Orderic,  665  C ;  WiU.  Malms.  ▼.  39a ;  Waoe,  14500  et  seqq.  I  have  mainly 
fcOowed  Oideric 

'  WDL  Nenb.  i.  a.  "Hemiicus  frater  junior,  laudabilem  pneferens  in- 
dolsm,  duria  et  infidis  fitatribus  militabat." 
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GH.xxin.  been  led  to  revolt  against  William  on  behalf  of  Robert 
could  now  be  turned  the  other  way.     So  far  as  it  was 
for  their  interest  to  have  one  lord  rather  than  two^  that 
object  could  now  be  gained  only  by  putting  William  in 
possession  of  Normandy;  there  was  not  the  faintest  chance 
of  putting   Robert    in  possession  of  England.     Among 
those  who  in  this  way  came  over  to  the  cause  of  William, 
we  find  the  names,  already  so  familiar  to  us,  of  Ralph  of 
Mortemer,  Ralph  of  Toesny,  the  aged  Walter  GiiTard,  and 
the  King's  cousin  Stephen,  lord  alike  of  Holdemess  and  of 
Aumale.^    Stephen's  castle  of  Aumale  was  the  first  fortress 
on  actual  Norman  ground  to  pass  into  the  allegiance 
WiUiam     of  William.     But  his  agents  had  already  received  tbe 
^j^jnt         surrender  of  the  castle  of  Saint  Valery,  in  the  Ponthevin 
Valery.       £gf  ^f  Normandy.*    William  thus^  in  his  absence,  began 
the  conquest  of  Normandy  from  the  spot  from  whence  his 
father  had  set  forth  in  his  own  person  to  the  conquest 
of  England.     !3efore  long  nearly  all  Normandy  on  the 
right  bank  of  the   Seine  had   come   into   the  hands  of 
Hdliasof    Rufus.     One  district  alone  remained  faithful.    Helias  of 
futhfol  to   S&ii^t  Saen,  who  had  married  a  daughter  who  had  been 
Robert.      ^^^pj^  ^^  Robert  in  his  wanderings,  defended  the  castle  of 
Arques,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's  earlier  ex- 
ploits,^ and  the  whole  l^nd   of  Caux,  with   a  desperate 
fidelity  which  he  went  on  to  show  in  after  years  both 
Moyement  to  Robert  and  to  his  son.     At  last  the  movement  reached 
under  ^    ^^®  capital.     The  citizens    of  Rouen^   if  they   had  not 
beh^  T    ^^^^^^7  thought  of  founding  a  commune  like  the  citizens 
Willum.     of  Le  Mans,  were  at  least  a  rich  and  powerful  body, 
under  a  demagogue  or  tyrant — for  he  had  wealth  to  hire 


*  Chron.  Petrib.  1090  ;  Ord.  Vit.  681  A. 

'  Saint  Valery  is  not  mentioned  by  Orderic,  but  it  oomes  fint  in  the  UK 
in  the  Chronicle,  which  ia  followed  by  florenoe  and  WiJQiam  of  Malmeabuy 

(»▼.  307). 

*  SeevoLiii.  p.  127. 
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meroenaries  of  his  own — Conan  by  name.^    The  burghers  ch.  xxm. 

now  embraced  the  cause  of  William.   They  deemed  perhaps 

that  the  more  distant  master  would  be  the  safer,  and  we 

must  remember   too  that  the  state  of  lawlessness  whioh 

might  have    charms  in    the    eyes   of  turbulent    nobles 

coald  have  none  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  a  great 

city.    Rouen  then  rose  for  the  Red  King.     Henry  came  The  revolt 

to  the  rescue   of  the  feeble  Duke ;  a  fight  took  place  ISdConan 

within  the  city;  the   citizens,   vanquished   within   their P"*!^ 

own  walls,  were    handed    over    to    the    mercies    of  the  Henry. 

nobles  on  Robert's  side,  and  Conan .  himself  was  hurled 

by  the  hands  of  Henry  from  the  highest  tower  of  the 

castle  of  Rouen,  after  a  manner  which  reminds  us  of  the 

JiteofEadric.2 

Bat  all  this  comparatively  petty  strife^   strife  which  Beginmng 
Beems  hardly  to  touch   the   interests  of  England,   leads  be^een 
^  to  another   stage  in  our  national  history — it   might  Ei^^d 
not   be    too    much   to    say,    to    another    stage    in    the  France, 
history  of  Europe.     It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  suppression  of  the  sedition  at  Rouen  that 
the  successes   of  William's  arms  drove  his  brother  to  a 
step  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Normandy 
once  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of  their  father.     It  is 
now  that  we  come  to  the  first  stage  of  the  long  warfare 
between    England    and   France.     We  cannot   give  that 
name  to  the   interventioii  of  English   Elings   in   earlier 
times  to    defend    the   rights   of  the   Earling   at    Laon 
against  his  turbulent  vassal  at  Paris.     Nor  can  we  give 
that   name   to   the   warfare    in   which  a  Duke   of  the 
Normans,  whom  his  sword  had  also  made  King  of  the 
English,  waged  against  his  lord  at  Paris  for  the  possession 

^  The  Btoiy  of  Gonan  is  told  by  Orderic  (689,  690)  and  by  WiUiam  of 
Malmetbttry  (y.  39  j). 

'  He  u  thrown  "  ex  propngnacnlo  **  according  to  William  of  Malmesbuiy , 
"per  finettrem  tesrii"  aooofding  to  Orderic.    CL  toL  i.  p.  647. 
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oH.zxin.  of  the  border-land  of  Normandj  and  Fiance.    We  haTe 

reached  another  state  of  things  when  we  see,  for  the 

first    time^   Paris    and   Rouen  leagued  together  against 

Philip        Winchester.    Duke  Robert,  pressed  by  his  brother's  arms, 

i^l»ert.      craved  his  lord  the  King  of  the  French  to  come  to  his 

help.     As    Henry  came   to   help   the    elder  William  at 

Yal-^-dunes,  so   Philip  came  with  a  great  host  to  help 

Robert  against  the  younger  William  before  the  walls  of 

some  castle  whose  name  is  not  told  us,  but  within  which 

the   King  of  England's    men  were.     The   fortress  was 

delivered  by  the    arms   which  the    Red   King    so  well 

PhiUp        knew  how  to  use.     What  followed  is  best  told   in  the 

W^^   pithy  words  of  the  Chronicler ;  "  The   King  William  of 

England  sent  to  Philip  King  of  the  French ;  and  he  for 

his  love  or  for  his  mickle  treasure  forlet  so  his  man  the 

Earl  Robert  and  his  land,  and  went  again  to  France,  and 

let  it  to  them  so  be."^ 

Robert,  forsaken  by  his  over-lord^  was  thus  left  to  his 

own  resources,  such  as  those  resources  were  in  a  land  where 

the  private  wars  of  his  nobles  never  ceased  for  a  moment, 

though  two  kingdoms  were  thus  stirred  on  behalf  of  the 

William      two  competitors  for  the  duchy.     Early  in  the  next  year 

Normandy.  William  crossed  the  sea,  rather  to  take  possession  of  his 

February,   ^jonq^iest  than  actually  to  push  his  arms  any  further.    At 

the  head  of  a  host  gathered,  not  only  from  Normandy  and 

England^  but  from  France,  Britanny,  and  Flanders,  he 

Submisaon  took  Up  his  head-quarters  in  the  castle  of  Eu.     Most  of  the 

Nonuan     nobles  of  Normandy  flocked  to  welcome  him ;  resistance  on 

nobles  at     i]^q  p^jt  of  Robert  was  hopeless ;  he  was  glad  to  save  part 

of  his  dominions  by  the  surrender  of  another  part  which 

Treafy       he  had  no  hope  of  winning  back.     A  treaty  between  the 

WiUiam      brothers  was  agreed  on  at  Caen  under  the  mediation  of  the 

^  Ghron.   Petrib.   1090.    Compare  the  airniwing  description  ffwea.  by 
William  of  MalmeBbury,  iv.  307. 
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King  of  the  French.^     By  its  terms  William  was  to  keep  "oh.  xxni. 
the  castles  and  towns  were  he  had  been  received,  forminc:  a  and  Robert 

at  Caen. 

temtoiy  which  hemmed  in  the  Norman  capital  both  to  the  cessionB  to 
cast  and  to  the  south.^     On  the  other  hand,  William  en-  William, 
gaged  to  win   back  for  Robert  whatever  possessions   of 
their  father  were  not  by  the  treaty  especially  assigned 
to  himself.     This  clause  would  take  in,  not  only  all  the 
lands  granted  to  Henry^  but  also  the  coimty  of  Maine, 
which,  we  shall  soon  see^  was  again  in  revolt.     It  was  stipula- 
farther  stipulated    that,   on  the   death   of  either  priiice  Sw^ua» 
without  lawful  issue,  the  whole  of  his  dominions  should  mo»,"^  , 

England 

pass  to  his  surviving  brother.     The  partisans  of  William  and  Nor- 
in  Normandy  were  to  suffer  no  harm,  and  those  who  had  ^^  ^, 

m  r  .  .  Robert  s 

safiered  banishment  or  confiscation  for  their  share  in  the  partisans 
rebellion  against  William  in  England  were  to  be  restored,  l^^to^. 
Odo  was,  either  formally  or  practically,  shut  out  from  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty.  But  William  of  Saint  Carilef  came 
back,  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  the  minster  of  Saint 
Cuthberht,^  and  to  appear  again,  with  all  his  old  influence, 
as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Red  King  and  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  holy  Anselm. 

The  article  in  the  treaty  which  regulated  the  succession  Question 
to  the  Crown  is  worth  notice  from  a  constitutional  point  of  g^cc^sion  • 
new  on  more  grounds  than  one.     The  rights  of  the  Witan  attempt  to 
of  England,  none  the  less  legally  valid  because  they  were  right  of 
now  piacticaUy  exercised  by  men  of  Norman  birth,  were 
aigned  away  by  a  clause  which  cut  them  off  from  their  free 
right  of  choice  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  King.     That  Exclusion 
clause    too   specially  shut  out  the   one  member  of  the       ^'^' 
reigning  family  who  by  the  law  of  England  had  a  claim  to 

^  Compare  Orderic  with  the  Continnator  of  William  of  Jumi^geSi  viii.  3. 

*  Hie  terms  are  nowhere  so  dearly  stated  as  in  the  Chronicle,  1091.  The 
Ghranicler  alone  mentions  Cherbourg  (Kinresborh)  among  the  plaoea  to  be 
osded,  bnt  in  his  mention  of  Fecamp  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Continnator  of 
William  of  Jomi^^ 

■  See  ToL  It.  p.  677. 
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OH.  zxin.  any  special  preference  at  the  hands  of  the  electors.^     It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  ingratitude  of  Uohert 
towards  a  brother  who  had  saved  his  capital  for  him.     It 
is  enough  to  mark  that  at  this  time  William  and  Robert 
were  leagued  against   Henry.     William's  object  was  to 
secure  himself   against  all  competitors  for   the    Crown, 
Provision    whether  in  his  own  family  or  elsewhere.     For,  while  he 
^^^       thus  annulled  both  the  present  and  the  future  rights  of 
his  brother  Henry,  he  also  called  on  Robert  to  refuse  all 
further  shelter  to  the  ^theling  Eadgar,  now  his  intimate 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  to  confiscate  the  lands  which  he 
The  had  granted  to  him  in  Normandy.^     It  is  needless  to  say 

settle  the    ^^^^  ^^^  these  provisions  came  to  nothing.     Both  Henry 
fruiiU^^"   and  Eadgar  appear  at  a  later  time  in  the  full  favour  and 
confidence  of  Rufus,  and  it  was  to   Henry  and  not  to 
Robert  that  his  Crown  passed  at  his  death.     In  short,  this 
attempt  to  regulate  the  succession  before  the  vacancy  came 
to  as  little  as  every  other  earlier  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
Growth  of  had  come.^    But  the  agreement  none  the  less  points  to  the 
of  property  fiT^^o^^^  of  Certain  political  ideas  which  were  at  this  time 
^*^®      ,  struggling  into   being.     Every  agreement  of  this  kind 
therefore  of  goes  on  the  supposition  that  a  kingdom  is  not  an  office  to 
Bttcoesfdon.  be  bestowed  by  the  nation  according  to  its  free  choice,  but 
a  property  to  pass  according  to  the  will  of  the  last  holder, 
or  according  to  the   accidents  of  hereditary  succession. 
The  kingship  of  England,  the  highest  office  in  the  kingdom 
of  England,  was  made  the  subject  of  bargain  and  treaty,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  house  or  a  field.     This  doctrine,  the  doc- 
trine which  was  in  the  end  utterly  to  supplant  the  elder 
Teutonic  notion  of  the  kingly  office,  was  implied  in  Cnnt's 
promise  to  secure  the  Crown  of  England  to  the  duldren 
of  Emma.^    It  was  implied  in  William's  claim  to  succeed 
his  kinsman  Eadward,  whether  by  virtue  of  a  bequest  or  by 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  791.  *  Chron.  Petiib.  1091. 

*  See  vol  i.  p.  533.  *  See  voL  i.  p.  454. 
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virtue  of  nearness  of  kin.     It  was  implied  now  in  an  agree-  oh.  xxm. 
ment  which  took  for  granted  that  a  possible  son  of  Bufus 
would  of  right  succeed  to  his  Crown,  and  which,  in  failure 
of  such  son,  guaranteed  the  succession  of  Robert,  to  the 
prejudice   of  the  right  of  the  nation  to  choose   Henry, 
Eadgar,  or  whom  it  would.     But  we  may  mark  further  Increased 
that  a  new  consideration  is  brought  in,  which  was  unheard  ^^iJf  ^ 
of  when  William  the  Bastard  put  forth  his  claim  to  the  "»^  ^^^• 
sncoession  of  his  childless  cousin.     His  sons,  both  of  them 
Tmmarried,  display  an  unlooked-for  respect  for  legitimate 
birth,  and   they  carefully   shut  out  all  pretenders   who 
might  be  open  to  the  same  reproach  as  their  own  father. 
The  practical  object  of  the  clause  doubtless  was  to  cut  off  Exdasion 
all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  sons  who  had  been  already  ^^^ 
bom  to  Robert.^     It  would  thus  greatly  increase  William's 
chance  of  succeeding  to  Normandy.    Still  the  provision  none 
the  less  marks  the  growth  of  the  new  ideas.     If  the  rule 
of  men  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  property,  which  goes,  like 
other  property^  according  to  some  definite  line  of  succession, 
that  definite  line  of  succession  can  hardly  fail  to  be  strictly 
confined  to   kinsmen  of  legitimate   birth.     No  order  of 
succession  established  beforehand  can  afford  to  follow  any 
standard  except  that  which  is  implied  in  the  rule,  *'  Pater 
est  quern  nupti»  demonstrant.^'    But  when  an  ofiice  is 
bestowed  by  election,  Dunois  or  Monmouth^  Harold  Hare-  . 
foot  or  William  the  Great,  may  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  their  legitimate  brothers  or  cousins.    Their  fitness  for 
office  may  be  greater,   and   in   early  times    the    senti- 
ment which  required  kingly  descent  in  a  King  would  care 
little  whether  that  descent  was  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  of  either  Canon  or  Civil  Law.     The  strong  opposi-  CaaeB  of 
tion  made  to  William  the  Bastard  in  Normandy,  as  com-  tiieBaetaid 
pared  with  the  slight  opposition  made  to  Harold  Harefoot  g,^^.^^^^ 
in  England,  marks  a  characteristic  difference  in  feeling 

*  See  ToL  iv.  p.  645. 
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OH.  XXIII.  between  the  two   countries.      William  was   objected  to 

directly  on  the  ground  of  his  illegitimate  birth ;  against 

Harold  it  was  simply  whispered  that  the  supposed  son  of 

Cnut  and  ^Ifgifu  was  not  really  the  son  of  either  of  his 

alleged  parents.^     That  is  to  say,  the  whole  range  of  ideas 

of  which  strictness  as  to  legitimacy  of  birth  forms  part  had 

made  further  advances  in  Normandy  than  it  had  in  £ng* 

land.     The  present  stipulation  marks  a  further  advance. 

It  marks  a  further  step  in  the  process  by  which  an  office 

bestowed  by  the  will  of  the  people,  restrained  only  by  a 

feeling  of  reverence  for  one  kingly  stock,  was  changed  into 

a  possession  to  be. dealt  with  like  the  rest  of  a  man's  lands 

and  goods.     The  right  and  duty  of  being  a  judge  in  peace 

and  a  captain  in  war  over  the  people  of  England  was  now 

bartered  and  bargained  away,  as  if  it  had  been  nothing  more 

precious  than  the  soil  covered  by  the  castles  of  Eu  and  Aumale 

or  than  the  castles  by  which  their  soil  was  covered. 

Waro£  The  immediate  consequence  of  those  provisions  of  the 

and  Robert  treaty  by  which  the  possessions  of  Henry  were  to  pass  to 

^^^^       his  brothers  was  a  war  waged  against  him  by  the  King 

Siege  of      ^^^  the  Duke.     A  struggle  so  unequal  was  chiefly  memor- 

M^haer     *^^^  ^^^  ^^®  siege  which  Henry  stood  in  the  great  monastic 

Mount.       fortress,   Saint   Michael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea.^     And  the 

—March,    siegc   itself  is   chiefly  memorable   for  two   fiuniliar  and 

^^\'         characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  two  brothers.     It  was  now 

William     that  Bufus,  according  to  the  well-known  tale,  took  into 

^bert.      ^^^  service  the  daring   soldier  who  had  unhorsed    him.' 

The  tale  is  still  better  known  how  Robert  allowed  the 

besieged   to   supply  themselves   with  water,   how   Bofns 

mocked  at  such  untimely  tenderness^  and  how   Robert 

asked  whether  he  was  to  let  his  brother  die  of  thirst.^  The 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  453, 

*  This  siege  is  described  in  Will.  Gem.  viii.  3  ;  Ord.  Vit.  697  A;  WiU. 
Malms,  iv.  308  ;  Wace  (whose  whole  accomit  is  full  of  confusions  and  tnns- 
pomtions),  14700  et  seqq. 

*  This  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbmy,  iv.  309. 

*  WilL  Malms,  iv.  310 ;  Wace,  14798. 
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vpihot  of  the  war  was  that  Henry  was  driven  forth  landless,  oh.  xxm. 
bot  that  he  was  presently  called  on  to  accept  the  lordship  5^"  *. 
of  Domfront  as  its  protector  against  the  fierce  Bobert  of 
Belesme.^  Domfront  became  a  specially  cherished  pos- 
session of  Henry  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and,  daring  the 
later  transactions  between  William  and  Robert,  we  find  its 
new  lord  in  &vonr  with  Rufus,  and  enlarging  his  dominions, 
pwrtly  by  his  own  eflTorts,  partly  by  his  brother^s  granfc. 

For  more   than  three  years  there  was  peace  between  French 
William  and  Robert,  between  England  and   Normandy,  gtm^d  up 
Presently  strife  was  again  stirred  up  between  the  brothers,  ^y  William 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  through  the  plot«  of  Count  William  io93- 
of  Eo.*    We  hear  of  a  challenge  sent  by  Robert  to  Wil-  Campaign 
liam,^  and  of  another  campaign  of  William  in  Normandy^  in 
which  his  success  was,  to  say  the  least,  much  less  decided 
than  in  the  former  one.     King  Philip  again  appears  as  the 
ally  of  Robert,  to  be  again  persuaded  by  English  gold  to 
forsake  his  ally.'*     But  this  was  not  till  Philip  and  Robert 
had  won  some  successes  against  the  invader.^    The  war 
lingered  on^  and  the  internal  disturbances  in  Normandy 
wait  on  alongside  of  it,  till  at  last  the  strife  of  the 
brothers  was  ended  by  one   of  the  great  events  in  the 
world's  history,  by  the  side  of  which  the  affairs  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England  seem  but  as  trifles.     The  voice  was  Beginning 
heard  which   bade  Christian  men  go  forth  and  win  the  crusades. 
remission  of  their  sins  by  the  redemption  of  the   Holy  ^^^• 
Land  from  its  infidel  oppressors.     Urban  spake  at  Cler- 
montj  and  those  who  heard  him  said  with  one  voice  that 
"  God  willed  it."  •    In  the  words  of  our  own  Chronicler, 

*  See  Win.  Gem.  Till.  3;  Ord.  Vit.  698 C,  706C,  788B;  Waoe,  14767. 

*  Tlie  action  of  William  of  Eu  oomes  from  Florenoe,  1095. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1094,  *  lb. 

*  Jb.    Hardly  a  word  of  thia  seoond  invasion  ia  to  be  fomid  in  Orderic, 
WiUiui  of  Halmeabuiy,  or  Waoe. 

*  Oa  the  GdmKal  of  Clennont,  see  Bemdld,  1095,  Pertz,  v.  465 ;  Orderio, 
719  C;  and,  far  more  folly,  William  of  Malmeabury,  iv.  345-348' 
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oB.xxni.  ^'This  year  eke  to  Easter  was  there  very  much  stirring 
through  all  this  nation  and  many  other  nations,  through 
Urban  that  was  hight  Pope,  though  he  nothing  had  of  the 
settle  at  Rome.  And  went  unnumbered  folk  with  wives 
and  children^  to  that  that  they  would  win  upon  the 
No  share  heathen  nations."^  The  only  class  of  men  who  had  no 
Crusade  share  in  the  great  pilgrimage  were  the  Kings  of  the  West 
th«  KiMs  ^®  Emperor  Henry  was  still  the  excommunicated  enemy 
of  the  Church,  and,  while  Christendom  was  stirred  at  the 
voice  of  Urban,  Wibert — ^Clement  on  the  lips  of  his  own 
followers — still  held  the  strongest  fortress  and  the  two  most 
revered  sanctuaries  of  Rome.*  The  Caesar  of  the  West  was 
not  likely  to  go  and  risk  himself  in  the  East^  at  the  bidding 
of  a  Pontiff  whom  he  disowned  and  who  had  stirred  up  his 
own  son  to  rebellion  against  him.^  Philip  of  Paris  had  no 
mind  for  distant  enterprises,  and  he  too,  like  the  Emperor,  lay 
under  the  censures  of  the  Church.  His  crime  was  a  moral  one, 
an  adulterous  marriage  with  the  wife  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
the  famous  Rechin^  the  historian  of  his  house.^  And  William 
of  England,  who,  for  the  crafb  of  the  soldier  and  the  ruler, 
might  have  been  a  worthy  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Christen- 
dom, thought  only  of  making  his  own  profit  out  of  an 
enthusiasm  which,  to  his  mocking  soul^  must  have  seemed 
The  first  like  madness.^  The  days  when  Emperors  and  Kings  led 
1096.  Crusades  were  yet;to  come ;  the  first  and  greatest  of  these 
armed  pilgrimages  marched,  so  far  as  it  marched  under 
any  regular  command  at  all,  under  the  conm:iand  of  princes 
of  the  second  order.    A  crowd  of  names  famous  in  Norman 


1  Chron.  Petrib.  1096.    The  not  very  reTerentuJ  description  of  Urbia 
may  be  oompared  with  the  ezpresdoxiB  quoted  in  vol.  iv.  p.  437. 
'  See  Bemold,  Pertz,  v.  455,  457 ;  MiUnaOi  iii.  215. 

*  Bemold,  y.  456,  461,  465. 

*  lb.  461. 

'  Will.  Neub.  L  a.  "  Dam  in  oriente  a  noetria  prooeribna  fortiter  atqoe 
felicitar  ageretar,  idem  Rei^  propellentibuB  eum  ad  interitum  malii  buii^ 
oondignum  effinnatse  Buperbis  finem  inourrit.*' 
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and  English  history  stand  forth  on  the  list  of  pilgrims,    oh.  xxiu. 
Highest  among  them  was  the  Norman  Duke  himself.  Duke 
Robert,  wearied  out  with  the  hopeless  task  of  wielding  the  joixja  the 
rod  of  his  father  in  his  native  duchy,  went  forth  to  win  pilgri^^^- 
lumself  a  higher  fame  among  the  foremost  in  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Cross.     Under  him  marched,  not  only  his  own  English* 
continental  subjects  and  neighbours,  but  such  Englishmen  uQ^er  him. 
u  were  stirred  up  to  take  a  part  in  the  distant  enterprise.^ 
And,  stranger  still,  Englishmen  serving  in  those  distant  His  reoep- 
hods  under  the  banner  of  the  Eastern  Csesar,  Englishmen  v?Man- 
who  bad  fled  firom  their  own  island  to  escape  the  yoke  of  ^*^*. 
kis  &ther,  men  who  had  fought  at  Dyrrhachion,^  perhaps 
<Y^  at  Senlac  and  at  Stamfordbridge^  could,  when  they 
met  so  fiir  from  the  scene  of  their  old  strife^  hail  the 
K>n  of  their  Conqueror  as  their  natural  friend  and  ally.^ 

'  Ord.  "^t.  741  D.     "  Bodbertos  Dux  Konnaimorum  cmn  xv.  millibus 
CawmanTwinun,  And^gavorum,  Britonuin,  et  Asglorum." 

*  See  y<A.  iv.  p.  629, 

*  TUi  lact  comeB  out  in  a  veiy  remarkable  passage  of  Kalph  of  Caen, 
vlncli  I  might  not  have  lighted  on  if  it  had  not  been  referred  to  by 
I^fipcnbeig  (Nonnan  Kings,  282).  The  Crusaders  are  before  Antioch,  when 
^■Iph  tdls  ns  (Geeta  Tancredi,  c.  58 ;  ap.  Muratori,  v.  305),  "  Abscesserant 
^Btcna  ex  castris  ezosi  tiedio  comites,  Blesensis  in  Cyliciam,  LoodicxEun 
Kflnnaonui :  BleaensiB  Thannm  ob  remedium  egestatis,  Normannns  ad 
^^fm  t^  dominadonis.  Angli  ea  tempestate  Laodiciam  tenebant,  missi  ab 
iBpoatore  tatela>  cujns  fines  vagns  populabatur  exerdtus,  ipeam  quoque 
COB  liolentia  iirumpere  tentantes.  In  hac  formidine  Angli  assertorem  vocant 
pmeriptmn  oomitem,  consilium  fidele  ao  pmdens.  Fidei  fiiit  fidelem 
vamio  suo  vimm,  cui  se  manciparent,  adsciscere ;  jugo  Normannico  se  sub- 
Attaint,  denno  subdunt;  hoc  pmdentiae;  gentis  illius  fidem  experti,  et 
■unna  facfle  redeant  unde  ezierant,**  It  seems  more  likely  that  these 
b^ah  at  TAodikeia  were,  as  this  account  calls  them,  Warangians  in  the  Ln- 
fciial  lenrioe  than  that  a  special  "Rngliob  fleet  had  made  its  way  to  Antioch, 
ttd  that  its  crewB  had  gone  thence  to  Laodikeia.  This  is  the  account  of 
Baymond  of  Agilea  (Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  173);  ''Angli,  audito  nomine 
vitioois  Domini  nostri  Jesn  Cbristi,  in  eoe  qui  terram  nativitatis  Domini  et 
Aposkolonun  ejns  indigne  oocupaverant,  ingresel  mare  Anglicum,  et  drcinata 
Hifunis^  tnnsfretantes  per  mare  Oceanum,  atque  sic  Mediterraneum  mare 
■okantes,  portmn  Antiochis  atque  dvitatem  Laodidse,  antequam  exerdtus 
■^■tar  per  temun  illnc  Teniret,  laboriose  obtinuerunt."  On  the  meaning 
tf  this  paange,  see  Lappenberg,  Nonnan  Kings,  284, 
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CH.  xxia. 

Eadgar 
joins  the 
Crusade. 
After  1097. 


Exploits 
and  mar- 
tyrdom of 
Robert  the 
son  of 
Godwine. 


iLalphof 
Wader 
joins  the 
Clrusade : 


and  Bishop 
Odo. 


And  Robert  was  presently  joined  on  his  march  ^  by  his 
bosom  friend  and  counsellor,  the  last  male  of  the  house  of 
Cerdie.  Eadgar  now  set  forth  on  the  longest  of  the  many 
journeys  which  bore  him  from  Hungary  to  England,  from 
England  to  Apulia,  and  from  Apulia  to  Scotland.  And 
with  him  marched  a  follower  of  English  birth,  whose  ex- 
ploits and  whose  glorious  end  make  us  long  to  have  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  him.  This  was  Robert  the  son  of 
Godwine,  whose  father's  name  appears  in  the  great  Survey 
as  a  tenant  of  the  iEtheling.  We  are  told  that  Godwine 
himself  saved  the  fame,  perhaps  the  life,  of  his  lord  in 
a  judicial  combat  in  the  days  of  the  Red  King,  and  that 
his  son  Robert  became  renowned  for  his  exploits  under 
Eadgar's  leadership  in  the  wars  of  Scotland.  He  now 
followed  the  jEtheling  to  the  Crusade ;  he  saved  the  life 
of  King  Baldwin  in  a  sally  from  beleaguered  Rama,  and^ 
himself  the  captive  of  the  infidels,  rather  than  deny  his 
Redeemer,  he  bore  the  doom  of  Eadmund  and  Sebastiui 
in  the  market-place  of  Babylon.^  After  such  a  hero  as 
this,  one  almost  blushes  to  record  the  names  of  other  men 
famous  in  our  story  who  went  on  the  same  errand.  Two 
such  there  were,  foremost  among  the  enemies  of  England, 
one  of  them  her  own  apostate  son.  Ralph  of  Wader, 
traitor  alike  to  England  and  to  her  Conqueror,  went  forth 
to  do  some  deed  in  his  later  days  which  should  wipe  oat 
the  memory  of  his  earlier  treasons.'  And  in  the  same 
band  set  forth  on  his  last  journey  the  man  who  had  been 
so  long  the  scourge  of  England,  now  cast  down  from  his 
Kentish  earldom  to  the  more  peaceM  duties  of  his  bishop- 
rick  of  Bayeux.  Along  with  Eadgar  and  Robert,  Odo  the 
brother  of  the  Conqueror  set  forth  on  the  great  march  for 
Jerusalem,  to  leave  his  bones  at  Palermo.^ 

^  Robert  set  out  in  1096 ;  as  Eadgar  was  engaged  in  Scotland  in  1097, 
he  oould  not  have  been  one  of  Bobert^s  original  followers. 
'  See  Appendix  B.    Babylon  of  course  is  Bagdad. 
*  See  ToL  iv.  p.  591.  *  See  vol.  iL  p.  ais. 
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Robert,  with  all  his  faults,  was,  as  we  have  seen  more  ch.  xxm. 
than  once,  far  from  being  incapable  of  generous  feeling. 
We  may  be  sure  that  few  men  in  the  crusading  host  went 
forth  in  fuller  and  truer  singleness  of  purpose.     To  Rufus, 
to  Henry   also,  the  great  morement  which   stirred  all 
Christendom  was  but  a  means  for  promoting  their  own 
personal  interests.     Others  might  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  win  fame  in  this  world  and  salvation  in  the  next ; 
thejr  stayed  at  home  to  reap  what  profit  they  could  out  of 
their  neighbours'  madness.     Duke  Robert  was  ready  to  Robert 
pledge  to  his  brother  what  was  left  of  his  duchy  for  the  N^^dy 
sum  of  ten  thousand  marks.*    The  bargain  was  a  good  one  ^^^^?™' 
for  the  Red  King.     Robert  might  never  come  back  from  ^09^- 
his  distant  warfare ;  if  he  did,  the  wit  of  Rufus  would  be 
able  to  devise  some  excuse  for  refusing  to  gfive  up  what  he 
had  actually  in  possession.     By  laying  a  heavy  tax  on  his  England 
subjects  in  England  of  every  rank,  a  tax  which  called  forth  payment 
the  bitterest  complaints,  the  King  raised  the  money.     The  ^^^^ 

r  ^  o  J  money. 

knd  was  bowed  down  by  his  exactions,  and,  as  often 
happened,  hunger  came  in  their  wake.^  But  Rufus 
gained  his  purpose;  in  September  he  crossed  the  sea; 
he  made  peace  with  his  brother,  he  paid  the  money  in  full^ 
and  took  possession  of  so  much  of  the  duchy  as  was  not 
already  in  his  hands. 

The  acquisition  of  Normandy  by  William  Rufus  becomes  Beginning 
an  event  of  European  importance  when  we  look  on  it  as  the  betwe^*" 
b^-inning  of  the  long  wars  between  England  and  France.  ^1^^*^^ 
lliose  wars  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  union  of  France. 
England  and  Normandy  under  a  single  sovereign.  Between 
England  and  France,  as  long  as  a  distinct  and  practically 
independent  Normandy  lay  between  them,  there  could  be 
few  grounds  of  quarrel.     Winchester  and  Paris  could  have 

'  T.  Wykes  (1095)  oddly  enongh  makeB  him  pledge  the  duchy  to  Hewry, 
'  Chron.  Petiib.  1096 ;  ct  vol.  iv.  p.  698. 
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CH.  xxm.  but  small  dealings  with  one  another  for  good  or  for  evil, 
as  long  as  Rouen  blocked  the  way  from  the  one  to  the 
Belatioiiis  other.  The  only  dealings  of  any  importance  between  the 
Ei^land,  two  Countries  had  been  when  the  Duke  of  Paris  sent  to  seek 
S^!  f^^  *  ^^^S  ^  England,  and  when  the  EngUsh  King  stepped 
in  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  nephew  whom  he  had  allowed 
to  cross  the  sea.^  Between  France  and  Normandy  there 
was  a  natural  rivalry  by  land ;  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy there  might  easily  be  a  rivalry  by  sea ;  but  between 
France  and  England^  as  political  geography  then  stood^  there 
could  be  no  rivalry  at  all.  But  such  a  rivalry  was  sore  to 
begin  as  soon  as  the  duchy  which  lay  between  them  was 
joined  under  one  ruler  with  either  the  insular  or  the  con- 
tinental kingdom.  At  different  times  the  long  rivalry  took 
both  these  forms ;  first  the  union  of  Normandy  with  Eng- 
land^ then  the  union  of  Normandy  with  France,  made 
France  and  England  lasting  enemies.  As  soon  as  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  became  King  of  the  English,  England  was, 
without  any  interest  of  her  own,  from  the  force  of  mere 
dynastic  causes^  dragged  into  the  long-standing  quarrel 
between  the  King  of  Paris  and  the  mighty  vassal  who  shut 
him  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  During  the  Con- 
queror's reign  over  England,  the  quarrel  with  France 
became  of  importance  only  for  one  moment  at  its  very  end ; 
and  the  separation  of  England  and  Normandy  at  his  death 
brought  things  back  for  a  while  to  their  former  state. 
But,  when  England  and  Normandy  were  again  united  under 
Rufus,  wars  between  France  and  the  joint  sovereign  of 
England  and  Normandy  again  began.  The  second  reign 
of  Robert  once  more  made  things  as  they  were ;  but,  from 
the  final  conquest  of  the  duchy  by  Henry  the  First,  wars 
between  England  and  France  fill  the  chief  place  in  oar 
military  history  down  to  very  late  times  indeed.     And 

^  See  yoL  i.  pp.  224,  aa8. 
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imder  Hemy  we  see  for  the  first  time^  what  has  been  seen  oh.  zzm. 
in  80  many  kter  struggles  down  to  the  days  of  onr  fathers^ 
the  banding  together  of  continental  and  insular  Teutons^ 
the  Saxon  of  Germany,  the  Saxon  of  Britain,  and  in  the 
first*  stage  we  may  add,  the  Saxon  of  Normandy^  against 
the  common  enemy  of  their  common  race.  And,  though 
these  wars  were  waged  for  Norman  interests  under  Norman 
Kings,  they  soon  grew  into  national  English  wars.  The 
border  struggle  which,  in  the  days  of  Rufus^  began  between 
the  new  master  of  Normandy  and  the  Parisian  King,  puts 
on  in  the  records  of  the  time,  both  French  and  Norman, 
the  character  of  a  war  between  France  and  England.  We 
sometimes  seem  to  be  reading  the  language  of  the  Hundred 
Years*  War.  Not  only  are  the  combatants  constantly 
q[K)ken  of  as  French  and  English — an  opposition  of  words 
which  in  England  has  such  a  different  meaning  —  but 
the  chief  French  historian  of  the  time  thinks  it  needful 
formally  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  for  the  French  to 
rale  over  the  English  and  for  the  English  to  rule  over  the 
French  is  alike  unjust.^  Nor  is  this  merely  that  confused 
way  of  speaking  by  which  all  the  subjects  of  a  prince  are 
often  called  by  the  national  name  of  that  part  of  them  from 
whom  their  common  sovereign  draws  his  highest  title. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  French  writer  the  war  really  Aspect  of 
was  an  English  war.  The  native  English  indeed,  as  a^^ooL 
nation,  could  have  no  real  interest  in  helping  William  ^^ 
Bufus  to  make  conquests  beyond  sea.  They  could  gain  the  EDgllf-h 
nothing  by  bringing  other  lands  under  the  yoke  of  the^^*"^*^® 
foreign  oppressor  who  had  so  cruelly  belied  the  promises 
by  which  he  had  won  their  own  loyal  service.    The  French 

*  Orderic  (766)  geresai  timet  fpeaks  of  tbe  forces  of  Bufus  as  "Angll,**  and 
of  RoftiB  himself  as  "AngUcus  Bex."  (To  be  sure  he  had,  yet  more  strangely, 
in  6$5  D  spoken  of  the  Conqueror  as  "Angligenft  Bex.**)  Suger,  in  his  Life  of 
Lewis  the  Fat  (Duchesne,  iv.  ^85),  speaks  throughout  in  the  same  way,  and 
be  puts  forth  the  formal  position,  *«  nee  fas  nee  naturale  est,  Francos  Angli^ 
into  An^oa  Frandt,  snbjici.*' 

VOL.  V.  H 


war. 
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oa.zxm.  war  seems,  to  have  drawn  to  itself  but  little  notice  in 

England ;  the  national  writers,  who  have  much  to  tell  us 

about  the  wars  in  Normandy,  something  about  the  war  of 

Maine^  are  silent  as  to  the  war  on  the  French  border. 

Employ-     Yet,  as  the  war  was  certainly  waged  with  English  trea- 

Engii^      sures,^  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  days  of  the  second 

teoope  and  William  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  the  first,^  the  yalour  and 

treasures.  "^ 

the  blood  of  English  troops  were  spent  in  winning  foreign 
dominion  for  their  foreign  masters.    And  when  men  are 
once   under  arms,   the   military   instinct   so   thoroughly 
absorbs  every  other,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  Englishmen 
fought  for  William  Bufus  with  hardly  less  zeal  before  the 
fortresses  of  the  Vexin  than  they  had  fought  for  him  before 
The  war     Pevensey  and  Rochester.     But,  besides  this,  the  war  was, 
w  Engl^  ^^  French  eyes,  more  truly  an  English  war  on  other  grounds, 
war.  r£n^Q  prince  who  came  against  France  was  no  longer  a  Duke 

of  the  Normans  who  had  conquered  England^  but  a  King 
of  the  English  who  had  used  the  strength  and  wealth  of 
England  partly  to  conquer,  partly  to  purchase,  Normandy. 
That  he  himself  and  his  chief  followers  were  of  Norman 
birth  made  little  difference  in  such  a  view.  That  the  ob- 
ject of  BuAis  was  certainly  not  to  extend  the  power  and  ihe 
renown  of  England  as  England,  but  simply  to  bring  under 
his  own  personal  power  whatever  he  could  lay  hold  of  any- 
where, mattered  as  Httle.  Politically,  the  war  was  an 
English  war ;  it  was  a  war  in  which  England  as  a  power, 
though  its  resources  might  be  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
began  to  win  for  itself  an  European  position  which  it  had 
never  held  before*  It  was  the  second  time  that  England 
under  a  foreign  ruler  had  become  the  centre  of  a  wide- 
spreading  system  of  foreign  conquest.     It  had   been  so 

*  Both  Orderio  and  Suger  harp  on  this  point.  Bufiu  (Snger,  iv.  ^83) 
is  "opulentus  et  Anglonun  thesaurortun  profusor,  miiahiliflqae  nuHtam 
mercator  et  solidator." 

•  See  vol.  If.  p.  557. 
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under  Cnat ;  it  was  again  beginning  to  be  so  nnder  RufiiB.  oh.  xxm. 
Bat  under  Cnut  the  policy  and  the  warfare  of  which  9**™P^  , 

*^       J  ruon  and 

England  was  the  centre  was  confined  wholly  to  the  North,  contnwt 

In  Sonthem  Europe  Cnut  appears  in  true  history^  only  as  William 

a  peacefbl  pilgrim.    The  Dane  made  England  the  centre  of  ^^  "*^ 

schemes  which  were  natural  to  the  Dane;   the  Norman 

made  her  the  centre  of  schemes  which  were  no  less  natural 

to  the  Norman.     The  schemes  of  Rufus  perhaps  stretched  Bedgng  of 

as  far  in  their  own  direction  as  those  of  Cnut.     Cnut  had  Gaul  in 

made  himself  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  Scandinavian  C^^°®^ 

speech ;  Bufus  was  striving  to  make  himself  the  head  of  all 

the  nations  of  the  Latin  speech  of  Gaul.    At  Paris,  as  He  aimA  at 

we  have  already  seen,  men  believed  that  his  object  was,  of  France. 

not  merely  to  extend  the  borders  of  Normandy  at  the 

expense  of  France,  but  to  add  the  French  kingdom  itself 

to  his  dominions.     He  sought  to  reign  in  the  island  of 

the  Seine  as  he  reigned  in  the  island  of  the  Thames, 

and  to  receive  the  unction  of  Bheims  as  he  had  received 

the  nnction  of  Westminster.^    It  is  more  certain  that  he 

aimed  to  hem  the  French  kingdom  in  from  the  south  as 

well  as  from  the  north.     The  last  scheme  of  his  busy  Hie  nego- 

tiatioxifl 

reign   was  his  negotiation   for  receiving   the   duchy  of  with  WU- 
Aquitaine  from  its  crusading  Dake  by  the  same  nieans  ^q^^^j^^ 
by  which  he  had  already  in  the  like  case  won  for  himself  ''^* 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.^ 
It  is  in  truth  in  the  Hundred  Years^  War  that  we  must 

^  See  the  legends  in  toI.  i.  p.  504. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  8a.  The  eaixie  notion  aleo  comee  out  in  a  wild  form  in 
GeoAij  GaBDMi^B  oonftised  etoiy  of  WilUam'e  oonqpeet  of  Maine,  where 
he  ie  made  to  eanry  his  echeme  further  atOl; 

'*Par  toie  France  lee  barons  Tuit  ei  veisin  li  sont  dinant ; 

Le  dotoient  come  nna  l^ne.  £t  e'il  p^ust  auquee  z^gner, 

T^«eq*i  Peiters  ne  remiet  bier  A  Borne  alaet  pur  ohalenger 

Qv*ll  ne  ^t^  yen  11  encliner.  L'anden  droit  de  eel  pals 

Pur  M  nobility  ei  grant,  Qne  i  avoit  Brenne  et  BeUns." 

(Chroniqnea  AngloNormandee, i.  39.) 
*  See  abore,  p.  8a. 

H  % 
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CH.  xxin.  seek  for  the  parallel  to  the  French  war  of  Rufus.  There 
^^^u^  were  plenty  of  struggles  in  intermediate  times  between 
Hundred  Kings  of  England  and  Kings  of  France.  But  the  early 
War.  Angevins  were  cut  off  from  any  true  parallel  with  the 
times  before  and  after  them  by  the  mere  extent  of  their 
possessions  beyond  the  sea.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Henry  the  Second  and  Richard  the  First,  reigning  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  were  Kings  of  England  in 
the  first  place.  They  were  rather  great  French  princes 
whose  insular  kingdom  was^  in  all  but  formal  rank,  some- 
thing secondary.  But  William  Rufus  and  Edward  the  Third 
were  strictly  Kings  of  England,  whose  power  was  in  the 
first  place  English,  but  who  held  a  continental  possession, 
Normandy  in  the  one  case,  Aquitaine  in  the  other,  whicli 
led  to  their  using  the  power  of  England  for  continental 
purposes.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  effects  of  success  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  England  would  have  been  much  tbe 
same.  Had  William  Rufus  succeeded  in  the  design  which 
the  French  historian  attributes  to  him^  things  would  doubt- 
less have  turned  out  much  the  same  as  if  Edward  the  Third 
or  Henry  the  Fifth  had  succeeded  in  the  same  design. 
In  any  one  of  the  three  cases,  the  conquest  of  France  by 
English  arms  could  hardly  have  failed  to  lead,  at  all  events 
for  a  while,  to  the  political  subjection  of  the  conquering 
state  to  the  conquered.  But  such  a  state  of  things  would 
have  been  far  more  likely  to  last  in  the  eleventh  centuiy 
than  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  jcenturies  a  national  English  spirit  had 
again  arisen,  which  would  not  have  endured  a  moment  of 
conscious  inferiority  to  a  foreign  state.  Suger's  alternative 
would  have  come  into  play;  and,  if  the  choice  had  been 
whether  England  should  be  ruled  from  Paris  or  Fiance 
from  Westminster^  no  Englishman  would  have  accepted 
the  former  horn  of  the  dilemma.  But  in  the  days  of 
Rufus,  English  national  feeling  was  for  a  moment  crushed. 
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Englishmen  had  for  years  learned  to  submit  to  the  rule  oh.zxiii. 
of  a  French-speakinff  prince,  whose  orders  came  as  often  -^^^f 

■T  or  ^  subjection 

from  Rouen  as  from  Winchester.      If  his  orders  came  of  EnglaDd 

from  Paris  instead  of  from  Rouen,  it  could  make  but 

little  difference  to  those  to  whom  Paris  and  Rouen  were 

alike  strange.     A  conquest  of  France  by  William  the  Red 

would  have  been  a  far  heavier  blow  to  the  independence, 

the  greatness,   the   national   life,   of  England  than   the 

Conqaest  of  England  itself  by  William  the  Great. 

The  war  itself,  the  first  war  in  which  an  Enfi:lish  King,  Character 
as  he  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  went  about  to  with 
conquer  France,  was  not  waged  on  a  scale  at  all  answering  ^"^^ 
to  the  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake.     The  Freueh  Appear- 
historian  dwells  on  it  chiefly  as  the  earliest  scene  of  the  j^l  q^^ 
prowess  of  his  own  hero,  Lewis  the  son  of  Philip,  the  first  J?,"*.,?^ 

Philip- 

of  the  Parisian  Elings  who  bore  the  softened  form  of  the 

old  Prankish  name,  and  who  is  distinguished  from  his 

many  lator  namesakes  by  the  nickname  of  the  Fat.     It  is  Robert  of 

a  war  which  supplies  no  remarkable  incidents,  personal  or  joins 

political ;  unless  we  reckon  as  such  that  the  famous  Robert       ^^™' 

of  Meulan,  the  Achitophel  of  his  time,  the  son  of  old  Roger 

of  Beaumont,  who  had  himself  commanded  a  French  con-    - 

tingent  at  Senlac,^  and  who  held  lands  alike  in  France, 

Normandy,  and  England,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  let 

his  allegiance  follow  his  great  estate  in  his  adopted  country. 

He  surrendered  his  French  castles  to  the  Red  King,^  and 

hecame  one  of  his  most  special  counsellors.    We  may  notice  Treatment 

too  the   distinction  which   the    French  historian   draws  on  the  two 

•J 

between  the  fiite  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  the  two  sides,       "* 
a  distinction  characteristic  of  a  warfare  in  which  one  side 
foaght  with  steel  only  and  the  other  side  with  both  steel 
and  gold.     English  prisoners — it  is  hard  not  to  fall  into 
the  way  in  which  our  authorities  speak — were  speedily 

*  See  vol.  iu.  p.  488 ;  iv.  p.  19a.  »  Ord.  Vit.  766  B. 
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OH.  zxiii.  ransomed,  while  the  French  who  fell  into  English  hands 

had  to  linger  in  prison  till  thej  could  bring  themselves 

to  enter  the  service  of  their  captors.^    Yet  the  war,  a  war 

of  border  fortresses  and  sieges,  brought  little  gain  to  Bufns. 

Several  French  towns  and  castles  stoutly  held  out,  and  his 

arms  suffered  a  severe  check  before  Chaumont.    In  the 

last  stage  of  the  war  William  of  England  and  Normandy 

was  helped  by  his  new  ally  William  of  Aquitaine,  who 

Truce  with  had  not  yet  gone  to  the  holy  wars.     Yet  both  Williams 

September  g^^^^^  ^  little  advantage  that  Bufus  was  glad  to  conclude 

27, 1098.    ^  truce  with  France.*     In  less  than  two  years  his  death 

turned  the  truce  into  a  peace,  and  the  design  of  conquering 

France  by  the  arms  or  the  gold  of  England  slept  till  the 

fourteenth  century. 

Wan  with  But  among  the  continental  wars  of  Bufus  that  which 
has  by  far  the  deepest  interest  in  itself  is  one  in  which 
he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  lower  in  rank  and  power 
than  the  King  of  the  French  or  the  Duke  of  the  Normans. 
When  Bufus  engaged  to  win  back  for  his  brother  Bobert 
all  those  parts  of  their  father's  dominions  which  the  treaty 
did  not  make  over  for  himself,^  he  engaged  by  implication 
to  win  back  the  revolted  city  and  county  of  Maine.^    On 

'  So  says  Sugar  (Duchesne,  iv.  383) ;  "  AngUe  captoe  ad  redemptionem 
celerem  militaris  stipendii  acceleravit  amdetas,  Francorum  vero  longa 
diuturni  carceris  maceravit  prolixitas :  nee  lillo  mode  evincolari  potuerunt, 
donee,  susoepta  ejusdem  Eegis  Angli'm  militia,  hominis  obligati  r^gniun  et 
Begem  impugnare  et  turbare  jurejiirando  firmayerunt." 

'  See  all  this  latter  stage  of  the  war  in  Orderio,  766,  767. 

•  See  above,  p.  87. 

*  The  history  of  the  Cenomannian  war  has  to  be  put  together  ftom  several 
detached  narratives  in  Orderic,  673,  674,  681-684,  768-776,  784,  785, 
from  the  Lives  of  Bishops  Howell  and  Hildebert  in  the  third  volume  of  Ma- 
bUlon's  Vetera  Analecta,  firom  one  or  two  notices  in  the  letters  of  Hildebert^ 
and  from  the  account  in  Wace,  14834-15153,  which  is  full  of  confusions  and 
anachronisms.  The  stoiy  in  Orderic  and  in  the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops 
is  essentially  the  same,  though  there  are  some  contradictions  in  points 
of  detaiL    But  the  two  narrativeB  are  natoxally  written  from  wholly 
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first  accession  of  Robert,  Le  Mans  had  unwillingly  oh.xxiu. 
wbmitted  to  his  rule,  and  the  two  chief  men  of  the  state,  Maine  die- 

'  ^  '  contented 

Oeoflrey  of  Mayenne  and  Helias  of  La  Fl^che,  had  both  under 
acknowledged  him.     But  the  allegiance  of  both  city  and  1088— 
oocmty  was  very  doubtful.    B.evolt  is  said  to  have  been  staved  ^^^' 
off  for  a  year  by  the  intervention  of  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  superior  lord  of  Maine.^     But,  three  Bavoltand 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  discontent  broke  tion^of 
forth.    The  first  step  was  again  to  send  to  the  Marquess  ^^^• 
A20,  and  again  to  invite  his  son  Hugh,  who  was  now  of 
an  age  fitter  to  rule.     The  Italian  prince  came  and  reigned 
for  a  while,  but  he  soon  disgusted  men  of  all  kinds,  not 
onljT  Bishop  Howel  who  remained  firm  in  his  loyalty  to 
Bobert,^  but  all  who  found  that  the  idle  and  frivolous 
jouth,  who  had  nothing  but  his  descent  to  recommend  him, 
was  utterly  unfit  to  be  the  chief  of  a  high-spirited  people 
threatened  by  dangerous  enemies.^     Before  long  Hugh  was  Hugh  sella 
gbd  to  sell  his  claims  to  his  kinsman  Helias,  and  to  go  ^^HeliM! 
back  to  his  own  land.     Helias  now  reigned  for  a  while  in  Fint  reign 
peace,  to  the  great  gain  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  ^090— 
The  land  flourished  under  his  just  and  vigorous  rule,  and  '^^- 
in  his  days  Le  Mans  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Pope  p^p^ 
Urban.*    No  serious  attempt  on  Maine  was  made  by  either  V^^  ^ 
Robert  or  William  till,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  Helias  1095. 
was  seized  by  the  same   religious  enthusiasm  as  Duke 
Kobert.    Bufus  was  now  lord  of  Normandy;  his  claims  on  Helias 
Maine  had  not  been  pressed,  but  Helias  deemed  it  dangerous  j^f^^'t^ 
to  set  forth  on  the  Crusade  without  obtaining  some  as-  2^"^^ 
nuance  of  peace  from   his  powerful  neigrhbour.      Such  with  wu- 

*^  r  -o  liamRufus. 

•flsturances  Helias  asked  for  and  Bufus  refused.    The  two  1096. 
princes  parted  after  a  mutual  challenge.     William  would 
not  give  up  his  right  to  an  inch  of  territory  which  had 

<UABrent  points  of  view,  and  they  do  not  always  pick  out  the  same  incidents 

to  enlarge  on. 
»  Ord.  Vit.  681.  •  Ord.  Vlt.  683  D ;  Vet.  An.  291. 

'  Old.  Vit.  684  A ;  Vet.  An.  399.  *  Vet.  An.  300. 
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oH.xxm.  been  held  by  his  father ;  Helias  dared  him  to  incar  the  sin  of 
fighting  against  a  crusader.^     The  King  let  the  Coont  go, 
with  terrible  threats  of  warfare;  but  for  a  time  they  re- 
mained unfiilfilled.     But  presently  Robert  of  Belesme,  the 
immediate  neighbour  of  Maine,  began  to  stir  up  strife,  and 
the  anger  of  RuAis  was  further  kindled  on  an  ecclesiastical 
Hildebert    point.     On  the  death  of  Howel,  the  see  of  Le  Mans  was 
li^Maiw.    filled  by  the  famous  Hildebert,  without  either  the  Count  or 
1097-1125.  ^jj^  Chapter  consulting  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  as  to  the 
War  begun  election.     War  now  broke  out,  a  war  waged  in  the  cold 
o/Beiesme.  of  winter,  a  war  waged  by  Robert  of  Belesme,  who  refused 
January,     ^j^^  raxisom  of  his  prisoners  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
Helias        of  letting  them  die  of  cold  and  hunger.*     Presently,  in  an 
^^^         unlucky  ambush,  the  Count  himself  fell  into  his  hands,  and 

pnBoner.  -^  '  ' 

May,  1098.  now  Rufus  stcps  upon  the  scene  in  person.  Even  Robert 
of  Belesme  did  not  dare  to  let  such  a  captive  as  Helias 
linger  to  death  in  his  dungeons^  and  the  Count  of  Maine 
was  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  more  chivalrous 

Count  Fulk  King.     Le  Mans^  left  without  a  head^  received  its  over-lord 

atLeMans.  f,^^^^   p^j^   ^j^j^^^    j^^   ^^j^^      ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^    himself 

invaded  Maine.     The   land  was   harried  with  the  usual 

cruelty,  but  it  was  now,  at  Ballon,  that  Rufus  refused  to 

listen  to  the  suggestion  of  his  own  followers,  that  the 

Angevin  knights  who  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fortress 

might  possibly  break  their  parole.^    And  now  the  King 

Helias  oon-  himself  drew  near  to  the  city.     Count  Fulk  and  the  citizens, 

treaty.        Bishop  Hildebert  and  the  captive  Helias^  were  all  glad  to 

conclude  a  treaty  by  which  Le  Mans  was  surrendered  to 

Rufusj  and  Helias  and  all  the  other  prisoners  were  to  be  set 

William      free.     William  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and,  on  hii 

I^^aofl.    re*^"^  ^  Rouen,  the  prisoner  whom  he  was  bound  to  set 

Scene  be-    free  was  brought  before  him.     Helias  proposed  to  enter  the 

li^and     King's  service,  keeping  his  rank  and  title  of  Count,  and  he 

Helias.       uttered  a  hope  that  his  services  might  one  day  win  for  him 

>  Ord.  Vit.  769  B,C.       «  Ord.  Vit.  770 B,  C.        •  See  above,  p.  74.      ' 
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bis  actual  restoration  to  his  county*  Buftis  was  inclined  0H.xxni, 
to  consent,  but  his  counsellors,  Robert  of  Meulan  the  chief 
among  them^  persuaded  him  to  refuse  the  offer.  Helias 
then  spoke  out  boldly.  He  would  gladly  have  entered  the 
King's  service ;  but,  as  his  offer  was  refused,  he  would  do  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  win  back  his  dominions.  Many  tyrants 
would  have  sent  him  back  to  his  dungeon  or  have  handed 
him  over  to  death  or  blinding;  but  BuAis  remembered 
that  his  word  was  plighted  to  the  prisoner,  and — ^in  the 
spirit  of  Caesar,  so  his  admirers  said — he  let  his  captive 
go,  stamm^ng  out  the  words  of  contemptuous  defiance, 
that  Helias  might  go  and  do  all  that  he  could  against 
him.i 

What  Helias  could  do  was   shown  before  long.     TheHellaB 
next  year,  when  William  was  in  England,  Helias  appeared  Le  ManB. 
before    the  city,   and   the   citizens   gladly  received  him  JJ^"^"^®' 
within  their  walls.     But  the  Norman  garrisons  held  out  in 
the  castles;  fighting  went  on  throughout  the   city,  and 
Le  Mans,  like  York,*  was  burned  by  the  fiery  missiles 
hurled  down  on  the  houses  by  the  defenders  of  the  besieged 
fortress.^    And  now  comes  another  of  the   characteristic  waiiam 
tales  of  the  Bed  King,  another  of  the  tales  on  the  strength  recover  the 
of  which  it  was  said  that  the  soul  of  Ceesar  had  passed  ^^^* 
into  his  body.      He  was   hunting    in  the  New   Forest 
when  tbe  news  came  that  the  city  of  Le  Mans  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  Count.     The  tale  runs  that  Bufus 
rode  to  the  shore  with  all  speed,  that  he  crossed  the  sea  in 
the  first  old  and  crazy  vessel  that  he  could  find,  comforting 
himself  and  the  shipmen  with  the  doctrine  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  King  being  drowned.^    He  lands  at 

'  See  above,  p.  74. 

*  See  voL  iv.  p.  167. 

»  Old.  Vit.  774  D ;  Vet.  An.  307. 

*  TidB  story  appean  in  Orderio,  775  A,  but  the  diaracteristie  Baying  comes 
from  WUHam  of  MatmeibuTy,  iv.  320,  and  in  another  shape  from  Waos^ 
I4968.    Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  54)  also  alludes  to  the  story. 
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OH.  xxm.  Tolques ;  he  appears  as  his  own  messenger  to  the  crowd 

who  are  waiting  for  news  from  England ;  he  mounts  the 

first  horse  he  can  find,  and  before  long  his  summons  to  the 

war  has   gone  forth  and  he  is  again  leading  his  host 

Le  Mans     against  Le  Mans.     Helias  fled  before  his  approach ;  the 

to  William.  ^^^7  ^^  again  surrendered,  and  it  remained  in  William's 

possession  for  the  rest  of  his  days,   though  his  warfare 

against  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  county  was   less 

HeliaB        successful.^     On  the  death  of  Bufus,  Helias  won  back  his 

l^dne^His  dominions  without  much  trouble,  and  held  them  in  peace 

later  reign.  fQj.  ^j^^  y^g^  ^f  ^g  dajs.^     He  kept  on  erood  teilns  with  his 

iioo-iiio.      ^  •;  . 

X^^gp         neighbours  on  both  sides.     He  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 

History  o£  King  Henry  of  England,^  and  his  still  closer  connexion 
with  his  over-lord  to  the  south  in  the  end  united  the  pos- 
sessions of  all  three  in  a  single  hand.  The  marriage  of 
his  daughter  to  the  younger  Pulk  of  Anjou,  the  King  of 
Jerusalem,  carried  on  his  blood  and  his  dominions  to 
Geofirey  of  Anjou  and  to  his  son  Henry,  under  whom 
Anjou  and  Maine  became  parts  of  the  same  vast  dominion 
as  Normandy  and  England.  And  every  later  sovereign  of 
England  could  trace  up  his  descent  to  Helias  of  Maine 
by  the  same  spindle-side  by  which  alone  any  of  them 
could  trace  up  his  descent  to  William  or  Cerdic. 

Effects  of  The  continental  wars  of  Bufus  set  before  us  the  first 
of  RufuT  beginnings  of  national  warfare  between  England  and 
France.  Such  warfare  was  a  new  sphere  of  action  for  a 
King  of  the  English ;  but  his  entering  on  it  in  no  way 
relieved  him  or  cut  him  off  from  the  older  sphere  of  action 
which  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  inherited  from  their 
West-Saxon  predecessors.    The  never-ending  wars  on  the 

»  Ord.  Vit.  775,  776. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  784,  785.    The  death  of  Helias  is  recorded  by  Orderic,  839  D, 
and  in  our  own  Chronicle,  1 1 10. 
»  Ord.  Vit.  818-833. 
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Welsh  borders  still  went  on,  and  Scotland,  a  kingdom  oh.xxiii. 
which  was  now  fast  gaining  power  and  consistency,  offered 
a  large  scope  to  the  energies  of  the  new  dynasty.    And  at 
no  time  was  warfare  carried  on  more  ceaselessly^  and  with 
greater  results,  in  all  these  quarters  than  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  William  Bufus.    The  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  on  Scot- 
renewed,  and  the  dependent  kingdom  again,  as  in  the  days       ' 
of  Eadward,  received  a  King  from  the  Southern  over-lord. 
Conquests  were  made  at  the  expense   of  the   Southern  Wales, 
firitons  greater  than  any  that  had  been  made  since  the 
early  days  of  English  conquest.     And  while  the  Southern  and  Cum- 
Britons  were  thus  cut  short,  the  last  trace  of  the  old 
British  state  in  the  North,  the  last  trace  of  an  independent 
dominion  in  Strathdyde  or  Cumberland,  was  finally  wiped 
oat.    William  Buftis,  in  short,  not  only  made  England  for 
the  first  time  a  power  beyond  sea,  but  enlarged  the  borders 
of  the  English  realm  within  its  own  island.     If  London  or 
Winchester  had  had  a  jfoniosrium  to  enlarge^  no   prince 
eould  have  more  worthily  claimed  the  honour  and  duty  of 
enlarging  it. 

On  the  side  of  Wales  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Eng-  Apparent 
land  daring  the  reign  of  Rufas  is  to  be  traced  mainly 
in  its  results.  The  details,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
recovered  at  all^  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  Briton?,  which  at  first  sight  read  like  a  record  of 
English  ill  luck  rather  than  of  English  conquest.  In  more 
than  one  year  we  find  entries  of  expeditions  made  by  the 
King  in  person,  the  immediate  result  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  loss  rather  than  gain.^  Yet,  if  the  final  conqaest 
of  Soath  Wales  dates  from  Henry  the  First,'  if  the  final 
conquest  of  North  Wales  was  not  brought  about  till  the 

'  See  the  entries  in  the  Chnmiolee,  1095,  1096,  1097.  Cf.  WiUiam  of 
Malmesbuiy,  iy.  311. 

*  Ginldus,  De  Jnre  et  Statu,  iii.  15a,  Brewer.  Cf.  pp.  1 74,  1 75i  *&d  oon- 
tiBst  the  description  quoted  in  toL  ii.  p.  471. 


oeBBes  ; 
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CH.  xxni.  days  of  the  great  Edward,  it  is  certain  that  the  reign  of 
how  EufnB  did  much  towards  pavinff  the  way  for  those  future 

counter-  x  o  ^  -        t    j 

balanced,  successes.  New  lands  were  won,  and  lands  which  had 
already  been  won  were  secured  by  castles.  An  invasion 
which  appears  in  the  Chronicles  simply  as  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  many  men  and  horses,  while  the  Welsh 
found  a  safe  shelter  in  their  woods  and  mountains,^  was 
not  unsuccessful  in  the  long  run,  if  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  plant  a  fortress  on  some  well-chosen  spot  to  hold 
a  further  lot  of  British  soil  in  bondage. 

The  first  mention  of  Welsh  warfare  during  the  reign  of 

Buftis   stands  somewhat  isolated  from  the  general  course 

of  operations  in  that  quarter.     This  was  the  &te  of  the 

Marquess  Robert  of  Bhuddlan,  of  whose  exploits  against 

the  Northern  Cymry  we  have  already  heard  so   much.* 

Kevolt  of    The  confusions  of  the  early  days  of  Bufus  emboldened  the 

ofCynan;    Welsh  prince  Grufiydd'  to  make  inroads  by  land  and  sea 

^J^^j    into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress  from  which  Bobert 

Rhuddlan.  took  his  sumame.     The  Marquess  himself,  coming  back 

1088. '       from  the  siege  of  Bochester  to  defend  his  own  possessions, 

was  overtaken  near  the  sea-shore  by  a  party  of  sea-rovers 

under  Gruffydd  in  person,  and  he  paid  his  life  as  the  forfeit 

of  his    over-daring.*     Our  narrative   however   is  purely 

personal,  and  it  gives  us  no  account  of  any  lasting  results 

of  the  inroad  on  either  side.     The  beginning  of  something 

like  a  consecutive  narrative  is  to  be  found  a  few  years 

later  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  British  territory. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1095, 1096.  Cf.  Flor.  Wig,  1094, 1095,  and  the  entry  in 
the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  1056.     See  Tol.  ii.  p.  398. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  490, 

'  This  Gniffydd  is  conunonly  taken  to  be  Gruffydd  1^  Cynan,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Annales  Cainbriie  in  1079  (1081),  the  year  of  the  Conqueror's 
pilgrimage  to  Saint  David's.  We  have  heard  of  another  Gruffydd,  son  of 
Meredydd,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  679. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Orderic  at  great  length  and  with  muxSk  picturesqae 
detail,  669-671.  Orderio  wrote  the  epitaph  of  Robert  over  his  tomb  st 
Saint  EvrouL 
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Itmngtbe  remembered  that  Gwent  had  been  long  before  0H.xxm. 
added  to  the  English  realm  by  Harold/  that  its  possession  ^^^''^^w"  ?f 

o  J  y  r  conquest  in 

bad  been  further  secured  by  the  victories  of  "William  Fitz-  South 

Wales. 

(febem,'  that  the  central  frontier  had  been  secured  by  the 
foondation  of  Earl   Roger's  castle  of  Montgomery,^  that 
the  conquest  of  Morganwg  had  been  at  least  begun,  and 
the  conquered  territory  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the 
CMtle  of  Cardiff.*    In  this  way  South  Wales  had  been 
either  subdued   or   awed   to   a   degree    which    had   en- 
abled the  Conqueror  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  either  warlike 
or  peaceful,  to   the  shrine  of  Saint   David.'^    The  hmds 
which  now  lay  open  to  further  conquest  were  those  of 
Brecknock,  CaermartheUj    the   peninsula  of  Gower/  the 
larger  peninsular  land  of  Dyfed^  the  modem  Fembroke- 
ahire^  and  the  still  more  distant  land  of  Cardigan.     The 
fint  great    campaign   against  this  region  took  place  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Bufus,  the  year  famous  in 
^eaiastical  history  for  the  beginning  of  the  primacy  of 
Angelm.    The  South  Welsh  King,  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  was,  Rhys  of 
aa  the  chronicles  of  both  nations  tell  us^  killed  by  the  killed  at 
French  of  Brecheiniog ;  and  after  his  time  the  Britons  j^^"^^' 
J^  no  kings,  but  only  princes.''    This  marks  the  occu-  io93« 
pation  of  Brecknock  by  the  famous  Bernard  of  Newmarch.'  Kewmardi 
He  secured  his  possession  by  a  marriage  with  a  wife  chosen  ^  ^!V 
&om  among  the  conquered,  but  in  whose  veins  ran  some 
of  the  noblest  blood  of  England.     He  married  Nest,  the 
daughter  of  the  elder  Nest  the  daughter  of  Gruffydd  and 
Ealdgyth^  the  grand-daughter  of  ^Ifgar,  the  step-daughter 

'  See  Appendix  SS.  in  the  Moond  edition  of  my  Beoond  volume. 

*  SeeToLiv.  p.  503.  »  lb.  p.  50a.  *  lb.  680.  ■  lb. 

Gower  is  within  the  modem  county  of  GUmoigan ;  but  that  this  is  a 
liter  aoiqgement  is  shown  by  its  being  in  the  diocese  of  Saint  David's. 
1^  t^Mre^re  natoiaUy  belongs  to  the  country  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

^  See  the  "BnA  y  Tywysogion,  1091,  and  Florence,  1093  ;  but  of.  11 16, 
^  GinUos,  It.  Kamb.  i.  la  (vi.  89,  Pimock). 

'  See  vol  iiL  p.  13a. 
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oB.xxm.  of  King   Harold.  ^     Of  the  occupation  of  Morganwg  the 
Conquest  of  ij|g^]^jm^  hardly  ventures  to  speak.     He  finds  a  tale  so 

Giamoigan.  .  .  • 

neatly  put  together  in  all  its  parts,  a  tale  which  has  so 

deeply  impressed  itself  on  local  belief,  and  which  has  so 

thoroughly  left  its  mark  on  the  local  associations  of  every 

comer  of  the  district^  that  it  is  a  bold  step  to  show  how 

Establish-   slight  is  the  historical  evidence  on  which  it  rests.     But  all 

Robert       that  we  can  say  with  safety  is  that  it  must  have  been 

FitzhflincHi.  ^i^^^^  ^j^jg  ^jjjjg  ^Yia,t  Robert  Pitzhamon,  of  the  blood  of  the 

rebel  of  Val-^s-dunes,  received  those  possessions  in  the  con- 
quered  land  which  have  made  his  name  and  the  name  of 
his  successors  the  great  centre  of  local  history  or  legend.' 
The  rest  of  the  warfare  of  this  year  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  British  Chronicles  only,  but  its  course  clearly  points  to 
an  earlier  occupation  of  Morganwg.  As  usual,  a  Welsh 
Settlement  prince  is  found  giving  help  to  the  invaders.  Rhys  is 
broke  and  hardly  slain  at  Brecknock  before  one  of  his  old  enemiesi 
^digan-  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn,  is  heard  of  as  harrying  Dyfed ;  and 
directly  after  we  read  how  the  French  for  the  first  time 
came  into  Dyfed  and  Ceredigion,  how  they  kept  the  land 
ever  after^  how  they  built  castles^  and  from  that  time 
held  the  whole  land  of  the  Britons.^  Among  these 
castles  one  of  the  foremost  was  the  great  fortress  of  Pem- 
broke, at  first  only  a  rude  structure  of  wood,  but  which 
in  its  later  form  remains  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
the  earlier  military  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 
From  this  time  we  may  date  the  Norman  or  English 
conquest    of  South  Wales.    The   Britons    were    neither 


^  Gir.  Gam.  It.  Kamb.  i.  2  (Ti.  2S,  Dimock).  Nest  Beems  not  to  hava  copied 
the  virtues  of  her  anceBtreas  Gkxlgifii.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  630. 

'  On  the  oooupation  of  Moiganwg,  Bee  Appendix  S. 
•    '  Ann.  Camb.  1091  (1093). 

*  Giraldns  (It.  Kamb.  i.  11 ;  vl.  89,  Dimock)  deecrlbeB  the  hnmble  be- 
ginnings of  Pembroke  at  some  length.  But  as  the  castle  is  mentioned  in 
the  Brut  under  1092  (1094),  he  is,  as  Mr.  Dimock  says  in  his  note, 
in  placing  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry. 
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eitenninated  nor   enslaved.    While   the  conquerore   and  OH.zxm. 
their  followers,  a  mixed  multitude  of  French,  English,  and  ^^*5J^°*®^ 
Flemings,  occupied  the  towns  and  castles,  Welsh  princes  Conquest 
stall  kept  up  a  precarious  reign  in  the  less  fertile  parts  Wales, 
of  the  country,  living   on   such   terms   of  friendship  or 
eamity  with  the  invaders  as  might  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  moment.     The  local  nomenclature  of  modem  Ola- 
morgan,  with  its  strongly-marked   British,  English,  and 
French  element-s,  is   the  best  commentary  on  this  state 
of  things.^     From  this   time  revolts  were  common^  and 
were  often  for  a  while  successful ;  still  they  were  revolts  ; 
the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  could  never  again  be  wholly 
thrown  off.     In   South  Wales^  as  everywhere    else,   the 
Norman  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  which  the 
West-Saxon  had  begun. 

Whether  William  Rufus  had  any  personal  share  in  this  Revolt  in 
expedition  may  be  doubted.*     But  his  absence  in  Nor-  Waie«. 
mandy  during  the  next  year  is  given  as  the  occasion  of  a  ^®5>4« 
general  insurrection  of  the  West,  North,  and  South,  in 
which  the  Normans  were  driven  out  of  all  their  castles  in 
Sooth  Wales,  except  Pembroke  and  Rhyd-y-gors.^    This 
hut  castle  is  specially  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by 
the  King's  orders,  which  shows  that  the  conquest  which 
was  going  on  was  not  the  mere  enterprise  of  individual 


'  I  aaid  Bometliing  on  this  matter  in  «n  opening  address  to  the  Historical 
Seetion  of  the  Archseological  Institute  at  Cardiff  in  1861,  printed  in  the 
Aidyeological  Jonmal,  vol.  zzviii.  p.  184. 

'  Mr.  Floyd,  in  his  paper  on  the  Nonnan  Conquest  of  South  Wales  in  the 
ArcfaKological  Journal,  vol.  xzviii.  p.  398,  oonnects  this  expedition  with  the 
itoiy  told  bj  GinJdus  (It.  Kamb.  ii.  1 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  109,  Dimock)  of  a  visit  paid 
by  William  Rufbs  to  Saint  David's,  and  of  a  threatened  oonquest  of  Ireland. 
In  bcih  tales  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  name  of  the  younger 
WiDiam  has  supplanted  that  of  his  fiktfaer.    See  voL  iv.  pp.  526,  680. 

*  Ann.  Camb.  109a  (1094).  "Bioon'*  or  Bhyd-y-gors,  according  to  Mr. 
Tlqyd,  was  in  Caermarthenshire.  The  Brut,  1094  (1096),  distinctly  says 
that  tins  castle  was  founded  by  William  the  son  of  Baldwin,  "by  order  of 
the  King  of  England.'* 
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OH.  xzm.  cfaieftains,  but  was  a  regular  warfare  carried  on  in  the  name 
Campaign  of  the  King  and  kingdom.  It  is  not  however  till  the  next 
in  North  J^ar  that  William  certainly  appears  in  person  on  the  Welsh 
WalcB.       border.     He  then  marched  with  the  whole  force  of  the 

October, 

1095*  realm  as  &r  as  Snowdon,^  and  two  years  later  he  made 
another  expedition,  in  which,  as  in  the  former,  he  is 
Building  described  as  suffering  much  immediate  loss.^  But  when 
we  read  that  on  his  return  he  strengthened  the  border 
with  castles^  we  may  see  that  the  campaign  was  fiir  from 
imfiuccessful  in  the  long  run.^ 

The  Welsh  history  of  this  reign  ends,  as  it  began^  with 

a  picturesque  narrative  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  great 

lords  of  the  North-Welsh  march.     It  is  plain  that  war&re 

in  that  region  had  turned  less  to  the  advantage  of  the 

English    or    Norman    side    than    it   bad   in  the  south. 

War  in       Robert  of  Bhuddlan  was  gone ;  but  the  two  great  border 

Wales.       Earls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury  were  kept  constantly  on 

the  alert  by  the  incursions  of  the  Britons  within  their 

The  Welsh  earldoms.^    The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  is  not 

Anglesey.    ^^^7  <2lear ;  it   may  have  formed  part  of  the  undefined 

**^94-         territory  held  by  the   Marquess  Robert.*     If  so,  it  had 

been  won  back  by  the  natives,  and  it  was  held  for  some 

years  in  defiance  of  Earls  and  King.     Both  the  Earls 

Hugh  Earl  bore  the  same  name.     Hugh  of  Avranches  still  reigned 

bury.  "^    ^^  Chester,  and  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  had  passed 

to  another  Hugh^  the  son  of  Roger  and  Mabel.     They 

*  This  expedition  and  its  ill  suooeBS  are  recoided  by  all  oor  anthoritics, 
English  and  Welsh ;  but  it  is  the  English  Chronicle  only  which  tells  us  the 
extent  of  the  maich. 

*  Ghron.  Petrib.  1097 ;  Mor.  Wig.  1097 ;  Ann.  Camb.  1097 ;  Bmt,  1095 
(1097).    The  Welsh  writers  enlarge  on  the  piety  of  their  countrymen. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1097. 

*  See  the  Chronicles,  Welsh  and  English,  through  all  these  yeuns.  Oor 
own  Chronicle  in  1095  records  the  destruction  of  the  casUe  of  Montgomeiy 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  502)  by  the  Welsh. 

*  See  YoL  iv.  p.  490,  note  3.  That  there  was  a  castle  in  the  island  before 
1094  appears  from  Morenoe  under  that  year. 
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recovered  Anglesey  by  bribing  some  pirates  from  Ireland  oh.  xxm. 
—doubtless  from  the  Scandinavian  ports — whom  the  Welsh  ^®  *^*^ 
chiefs  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn  and  GrruflFj^dd  ap  Cynan — the  Angleaey. 
dayer  of  Bobert  of  Bhuddlan — had  engaged  to  help  in 
the  defence  of  the  island/  Presently  the  Norman  Earls  had 
to  time  against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race,  who  steps 
mddenly  on  the  stage  as  if  onr  history  had  rolled  back  for 
a  generation.     We  seem  to  be  carried  back  again  to  the  InvMBon  of 
days  of  Stamfordbridge  and  Senlac^  when  we  read  how  Norway. 
King  Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  after  conquests  along 
the  shores  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Western  Isles^  and 
Man^  at  last  drew  near  with  his  Wiking  fleet  to   the 
sonthem  Mevania.    And  we  seem  to  be  still  more  wholly  Praeenoe  of 
anried  back  to  times  which  we  are  beginning  to  forget,  of  King 
when  we  hear  that  he  had  with  him  in  his  fleet  Harold  H*~l<^- 
the  son  of  Harold  King  of  the  English.*     Of  his  twin- 
brother  Wulf  we  had  a  glimpse  for  one  minute,  when 
the  dying  Conqueror  set  him  free  from  his  long  captivity.' 
And  so  the  last  Harold  flits  before  us,  like  the  bird  that 
took  shelter  in  the  hall  of  Eadwine.     We  know  not  how 
he  found  his  way  to  the  fleet  of  Magnus ;  we  know  not 
what  of  good  or  of  ill  befell  him  after  he  had  taken  this 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  land  which  had  such  good  cause 
to  remember  his  father's  name.     The  one  recorded  result  Death  of 
of  the  voyage  of  Magnus  was  the  death  of  Hugh   of  of  shrewd- 
Shrewsbury,  pierced  in  the  eye,  as  though  paying  the^^'y* 
^^ffeld  for  England's  fallen  King,  by  an  arrow,  shot,  so 
men  said,  by  the  hand  of  the  Norwegian  King  himself,^ 

'  Ann.  Gunb.  1098.    This  Cadwgan  appaan  in  the  Engliah  Chronicle, 
I097>w  chief  of  the  "  ealdras  **  whom  (he  Welsh  chose  on  their  revolt. 

*  See  voL  iv.  p.  756.  »  See  vol.  iv.  p,  7 10. 

^  stosy  of  the  inTadon  of  Magnus  and  the  death  of  Earl  Hugh  is  told 
•*  kngth  by  Orderic,  767,  768,  and  by  Snono  (Johnstone,  230-337 ;  Laing, 
^  ''9-1 33)-  I^  u  recorded  also  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  Ann.  Camb.  1098, 
^^  1096,  where  the  invader  is  strangely  called  "  Magnus  Bex  GermaniBQ  *' 
(■Be  vol.  iL  p.  396),  "  Magnus  farenhin  Gennania."    In  our  own  Chronides^ 
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OB.  xxm.  His  earldom  passed  to  his  savage  brother  Robert  of  Belesme^ 
who  had  inherited  his  mother's  name  and  his  mother's  con- 
tinental possessions.^  Magnus  sailed  away  to  Scotland, 
leaving  no  trace  of  his  presence  on  British  or  English 
ground.^  And  with  him  his  shadowy  comrade^  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Godwine  of  whom  English  history  has  preserved 
even  the  name^  fades  away  like  a  dream  from  our  eyes. 


Assertion 
of  the 
Englieh 


BebiioDB        If  the  last  scene  of  the  Welsh  warfare  of  this  reign 
limd.  brings    us   thus   unexpectedly  across  one  who,  under  a 

happier  star,  might  have  been  an  English  .Stheling  and 
an  English  King,  the  affairs  of  the  other  great  dependency 
of  the  English  Empire  bring  us  yet  more  directly  face 
to  face  with  the  surviving  descendants  of  the  elder  line 
of  English  kingship.  Scotland  fills  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  this  reign^  and  it  is  plain  that  the  affairs  of 
the  vassal  kingdom  were  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Southern  over-lord.  And  at  no  time^  before 
or  afber^  did  English  supremacy  show  itself  more  prao- 
sapremacy.  ^ically  in  the  course  of  events  in  the  g^eat  Northern  de- 
pendency. William  Bufus,  like  his  father,  like  Eadward 
and  Cnut,  has  the  Scottish  King  to  his  roan;  and,  as 
in  the  days  of  Eadward  and  of  his  mightier  namesake 
in  later  times,  Scotland  had  to  receive  her  King  from  the 
Action  of  lord  to  whom  he  paid  his  homage.  And  now  the  MiheUng 
^[2gw«i.   Eadgar,  who  has  ever  anon  flitted  across  our  stoiy,  for 

IC98,  we  read  simply,  "  Hugo  eorl  weai^  oislagen  innAn  Anglesege  frain  v^ 
wikingan. "  Florence  adds  some  details  of  the  cruelties  practised  by  Hugh  of 
Shrewsbuiy  in  Anglesey.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
(iv.  3  29),  fivm  which  alone  we  leam  the  presence  of  Harold  the  son  of  Harold. 
See  also  Giraldus,  It.  Kamb.  ii.  7  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  X19. 

»  Chron.  Petrib.  1098 ;  Ord.  Vit.  768  C. 

*  Unless  we  reckon  the  fact  that  a  citizen  of  Lincoln  kept  bis  treasure* 
Ord.  Vit.  81  a  G.  The  Brut  sums  up  the  whole  story  with  the  comment,  "  So 
the  French  reduced  all,  both  great  and  small,  to  be  Saxons.**  But  it  goesoa 
to  record  further  revolts  and  the  return  of  Cadwgan  and  6ni%dd  froa 
Ireland. 
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1  short  time   plays  a  leading    part,    and  we   get   our  ch.xxiii. 
meet  distinct  glimpses  of  his  sister,  the  holy  Queen  of 
Soots,  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  house  which  her 
niarriage  had  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  affairs  of 
England. 

The  beginning  of  disputes  with  Scotland  seems  to  hare 
sprung  out  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  between  William 
and  Robert  which  required  the  Duke  to   withdraw  all 
countenance  from  the  uSItheling.^    Eadgar,  as  at  other  Eadgar 
times,  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  g^^Jinnd. 
and  his  appearance  there  was  presently  followed   by  an  Malcolm 
invasion  of  England  on  the   part  of  Malcolm.     While  ^ii^, 
Buftis  was  still  in  Normandy,  the  King  of  Scots  for  the  ^^7'  *°9«- 
fourth  time  entered  northern  England,  advanced  as   Seut 
as  Chester-le-Street,  and  again  wrought  the  usual  ravages.' 
He  was  driven  back  by  the  King's  lieutenants,^  Robert 
of  Mowbray  being  doubtless    among   them;  but  Rufus 
deemed  that  his  own  presence  was  needed.    As  soon  aswiiliam 
his  continental  afl&ii's  allowed  him,  he  set  out  for  Scotland  ^^ 
with  a  land  force — his  ships  set  out  also,  but  perished  by  ^^^If^ 
the  way — ^bring^ng  his  brother  Duke  Robert  with  him.  1091. 
Robert  had  himself  once  led  a  force  into  those  parts  i*^^''??®?** 

*  of  Duke 

hut  his  appearance  now  can  hardly  fiul   to   have  someBobert. 
reference  to   the  presence  of  his  banished  friend  Eadgar 
on  the  Scottish  side.     King  and  Duke  marched  as  far 
as  the  Scots'  Water,  the  Firth  of  Forth,^  and  the  King 

'  See  above,  p.  88.  • 

*  The  mTMion  ie  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florence  (109 1),  who  is 
cifled  by  Simeon,  who  aleo  menUoDB  the  invasion  in  his  list  of  Maloolm^s 
hiTitioBB  under  1093.  Qrderic  (701  A)  shronds  the  actual  invasion  under 
the  votds  "  Melooma  Bex  Bootonun  oontra  B^gem  Anglarum  rebellAvit,  de- 
^■■toniqiie  servitium  ei  denegavit." 

*  Chrao.  Petrib.  1091.     "  pa  gode  nuen  )«  )>is  land  bewiston  him  fyrde 
amdon  and  hine  geqyrdon.**    Mark  the  use  of  the  phrase  "good 


*  See  voL  iv.  p.  675. 

'  Ord.  YiU  701  A.     "Usque  ad  magnum  flumen,  quod  Scotte  Watra 
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cH.xxm.  of  Scots  crossed  the  estuary  to  meet  them  in   Lothian, 

thereby,   as  the  English   Chronicler   pointedly   remarks, 

Mediation  crossing:  &om   Scotland  into   En&land.^    The  Dake  and 

of  Robert 

and  the  ^theling  played  the  part  of  mediators  between  the 

Eadgar.      ^^^  Kings.^     In  one  version  Malcolm  is  made  to  profess 

that  the  earldom  of  Lothian  had  been  granted  to  him, 

first  by  Eadward   and   then  by  the   elder  William.    To 

Robert,  as  the  eldest  son  of  William,  he  had  done  homage 

for  that  earldom,  and  that  homage  he  was  ready  to  renew. 

But   to    the    reigning    King   of  the    English   he   owed 

nothing.^    If  this  account  of  a  private  discourse  between 

Robert  and  Malcolm  be  at  all  trustworthy,  we  find  the 

King  of  Scots  taking  up  much  the  same  line  of  argument 

which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  many  of  his  snocessors. 

Malcolm     He  owcd  homage,  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but 

offered        for  his  possessions  in   England.     Lothian   was  still  ac- 

^b^fOT  Ji^owledged  to  be  English;  for  Lothian  then  he  would 

Lothian      Jo   homage.     So    in   after    times,   when  the   distinction 

T^  between  Scotland  and  Lothian  had  been  forgotten,  Kings 

pawilels.     of  Scots  refused  to  do  homage  for,  Scotland,  or  for  Lothian 

as  a  part  of  Scotland,  but  were  ready  to  be  the  King  of 

England's     men    for    Northumberland,    Huntingdon,    or 


didtur."  See  Mr.  Earless  note,  Parallel  ChronicleSy  348.  Orderic*B  aooonnt 
is  veiy  confused,  bat  he  must  have  got  this  phrase  from  some  trustworthy 
Bouroe. 

^  Ghron.  Petrib.  109 1.  "He  for  mid  his  fyrde  nt  of  Scotlaiide  into  Lo9ene 
on  Englaland."  See  Mr.  Earless  note,  p.  355.  Florence  oddly  tnmsIateB 
"Lo9ene"  by  "in  provinda  Loidk/'  which  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
Loidis  of  Bseda. 

*  Walter  of  Hemingbmrgh  (i.  23)  brings  in  Eadgar  in  a  strange  fiuhion ; 
"Bobertns  comes  advocavit  ad  se  quendam  militem,  Edganim  nomine^ 
quem  Rex  de  Normannia  expulerat  et  tunc  Regi  Maloolmo  militabat." 

'  All  this  comes  irom  Orderic,  701  B.  See  vol.  iy.  p.  784.  Alter  the 
words  there  quoted  he  is  made  to  say,  "  Deinde  Guillehnus  Bex  qaod  ante- 
cessor ejus  mihi  dederat  concessit,  et  me  tibi  primogenito  suo  oommendavit 
Unde  quod  tibi  promisi  oonservabo,  aed  fratri  tuo  nihil  promisi  et  nilul  debeo." 
WpB  this  commendation  to  Robert,  if  it  was  ever  made  at  aU,  made  in  107  a, 
or  in  1080 1 
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anything  else  which  they  held,  or  claimed  to  hold,  within  ch.  xxni. 

the  narrower    boundaries  of  England  as  understood  in 

their  day.    If  Malcolm  ever  really  used  such  an  argument, 

it  was  doubtless  only  as  a  piece  of  diplomatic  fencing. 

Hie  negotiation  ended  in  a  renewal  of  the  submission  of  Renewal  of 

Abernethy,    which  assuredly   was  not  a  submission    for  homage. " 

I^thian  only.     All  things  were  to  be  put  on  the  same  *^^' 

footing  as  they  had  been  under  William  the  Great.     The 

King  of  Scots  again  became  the  man  of  the  King  of  the 

English,  and  the  King  of  the  English  promised  to  his 

vassal  all  lands,  honours,  and  payments  which  had  been 

his  in  the  time  of  the  elder  William.^     The  Kings  parted 

as  friends,  but  the  Chronicler  again  pointedly  notices  that 

it  stood  but  for  a  little  while.^     Eadgar  also  was  taken  Eadgar 

into  William's  favour,   and  went  back  with  Robert  to  to  William. 

Normandy.* 

The  next  year  William  took  a  step  which  could  hardly  Annexa- 
have  been  pleasing  to  his  new  vassal,  and  which  was  Northern 
doubtless  meant  as  a  measure  of  defence  against  him.  ^J^^^" 
It  was  now  that  he  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  England, 
a  different  process  from  receiving  the  external  homage 
of  princes  beyond  its  borders.     The  modern   county   of 
Cumberland  had  as  yet  no  being.     Its    southern    part 
appears  in  Domesday  as  part  of  Yorkshire ;  its  northern 
part^  with  its  capital  Carlisle  or  rather  its  site^  was  no 

'  llieC9iitiDiider(i09x)8a7B/'SecyiigW.himbefa^onlandeandoneaIloii 
Hnge  ytBM  ^  he  imder  hia  fieder  aer  hsefde."  Florence  is  more  definite ;  with 
him  the  daoae  mm,  "  XJt  Malcolmo  xii.  villaa,  quaa  in  Anglia  sub  patre  illliu 
haboieraty  Willehnai  redderet."  On  all  this  see  Palgrave,  English  Common- 
v^aUh,  L  pp.  481,  607 ;  ii.  p.  cooxxzii. ;  England  and  Normandy,  iv.  p.  348 ; 
BobertMn,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  i.  14a  ;  ii.  401.  Are  the  "xii. 
^&  "  the  maiuionB  which  the  Kings  of  Soodaad  held  for  their  entertainment 
oa  their  journey  to  the  court  of  England  ?  See  vdL  i.  p.  616,  and  Lappen- 
bog;  Nonnan  King%  233.  It  is  singular  that  Simeon  altogether  leayes  out 
the  asgotiatioii  between  William  and  Malcolm. 

*  Ct  above,  pp.  74,  note  i,  and  81. 

'  The  Ghronicle  aJona  meutiona  the  return  of  Eadgar  with  Robert. 
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cH.  xxiii.  part  of  England.     Strathcljde  beyond  the  Solway,  if  not 
absolutely  incorporated  with  the  Scottish  kingdom,  was 
at  least  held  without  dispute  by  the  Scottish  Kingp^,  or  by 
Carlisle      their  SOUS  to  whom  they  granted  it  as  an  apanage.     But 
diatrict       between  the   parts   of  the  old   British  kingdom   which 
^^^      had  thus  passed  severally  to  England  and  to  Scotland, 
this  small  fragment,  whose  extent  may  be  fixed  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  still   remained 
a  separate  principality.     It  was  now  held  by  a  lord  of 
the  noblest  Northumbrian  blood,  Dolfin  the  son  of  the 
famous  Earl   Oospatric,^   and  it   is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  have  held  it  in  any  other  character  than  as  the 
Destruo-     man  of  the  Scottish  King.     The  ancient  capital  Carlisle 
Carlisle  by  1^^^  heen  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  wars  of  jSlfred's 
0*^877*^^'  day,  and  it  remained,  whether  altogether  forsaken  or  not, 
at  any  rate  without  fortifications  of  the  Norman  type.'    On 
what  provocation  we  are  not  told^  the  Bed  King  now 
marched   into  this  district,   the   only   comer  of  Britain 
where  a  man  of  English  birth  still  kept  any  shadow  of 
Dolfin        sovereignty.     Dolfin  was  driven   out,  and  William,  like 
andCarlWe  -^thelflsBd  at  Chester,^  made   Carlisle  again  a  city,  de- 
restored,     fended,  in   the   usual   fashion,  with   walls  and  a  castle.^ 
Cumberland  now  became  an  English  earldom,^  and  its 

^  See  vol.  iv.  p.  524,  and  Mr.  Hinders  note  on  Simeon,  p.  93.  It  can 
hardly  be  any  other  Dolfin,  though  the  name  is  not  uncommon.  The  country 
had  been  in  possession  of  Malcolm  in  1070  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  507),  when  Simeon 
says  (p.  87),  *'  Erat  eo  tempore  Cumbreland  sub  Regis  Malcolmi  dominio;** 
adding,  "non  jure  possessa,  sed  violenter  subjugata." 

*  Florence,  who  does  not  copy  the  Chronicle,  and  who  is  not  copied  by 
Simeon,  says, "  Hsbc  dvitas,  ut  Qlis  in  partibus  alin  nonnuUas,  a  Dams 
paganis  ante  cc.  annoe  diruta,  et  usque  ad  id  tempus  mansit  deserta.*'  He 
does  not  mention  Dolfin,  whom  we  get  from  the  Chronicle.  Orderic  (91 7  B) 
calls  it  *'  Carduilum  validissimum  oppidum,  quod  Julius  Csesar,  ut  diount» 
oondidit." 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  109a.  It  is  odd  that  WiUiam  of  Malmesbnzy  (Gest. 
Pont.  ao8)  speaks  of  Carlisle  as  still  half  ruined  in  his  time. 

*  The  old  mistake  about  an  earldom  of  Cumberland  in  the  jSwm^  of  tbe 
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restored  capital  became  in  the  next  reign  the  seat  of  a  oh.  xxm. 
oewlj-foonded  bishoprick.    The  land  which  was  now  added  Coloniza- 
to  England  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  desolate  c^berw 
as  the  city ;  for   colonists  from  the  south,  English  and  J^^^JJ 
Flemish^  were  sent  to  occupy  and  till  it.^    This  is  a  fact 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  discussing  the  puzzling 
ethnology  of  Cumberland  and  the  neighbouring  shires. 

We  are   not   directly  told  whether  Malcolm  felt  any  Dispute 
grudge  at  this  extension  of  the  power  of  England  in  his  ^^^^ 
own  neighbourhood,  and  in  some  sort  at  his  own  cost.  *^  M*^* 
Bat  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  before  long.     Malcolm,  like 
Duke  Robert,  began  before  long  to  complain  of  breaches 
of  treaty  on  the  part  of  William.     The  King  of  Scots 
was  accordingly   invited  or  summoned  to  the   presence 
of  his   over- lord;   and    he   came,  after  the  delivery  of 
hostages,  under  the  guidance  of  the  former  mediator,  the 
^theling    Eadgar.     He  was  brought   to    the  place  of  Malcolm  at 
meeting  at  Gloucester  with  mickle  worship ;  but,  when  j^^^  a^'^ 
he  came   there,  William  not  only  refused  to  give  him  ^^93- 
any  satisfaction  about  the  points  in  debate,  but  refused 
to  see  him  at  all.^     It  is  added  that  William  called  on 
Malcolm  to   do   right — a  phrase  of  somewhat   doubtful 

Conqueror,  which  misled  even  Sir  Francis  Palgrare  (English  Common- 
v^th,  i  449),  and  which  was  locally  believed  in  1873,  was  pointed  out 
b]r  Lappenberg  (Norman  Kings,  334) ;  see  also  Mr.  Hinde*B  paper  on  the 
Kuly  History  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Archieological  Journal  (1859),  vol.  zvi. 
p.  "7- 

^  The  Chronicier  (109a)  says  that  William  "tjfSfSasi  hider  sutS  gewiende 
Md  myoele  nuenige  oyiiisoes  foloes  mid  wifim  and  mid  orfe,  )>yder  saende,  ]MBr 
iowitnigenne  ])et  land  to  tilianne.*'  So  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (313  b);  "Ez 
Mitralibus  Apglim  partibns  iUuo  habitatores  transmisit.*'  Florence  leaves  out 
tbe  pssBsge,  but  I  cannot  help  connecting  this  colonization  with  the  ''  Flan- 
^^enses  qui  Northymbriam  incolebant,"  of  whom  he  speaks  in  1 1 1 1 .  "  North* 
bjmbria"  with  him  takes  in  Cumberland.  I  know  of  no  better  authority 
^W  the  so-called  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  1003)  for  making  Henry  himself  first 
lotUe  these  Flemings  somewhere  in  the  North. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  the  Chronicler,  who  says  nothing  about  Carlisle 
•nd  nothing  about  homage,  but  who  dearly  implies  that  William  had  in 
MQe  way  broken  his  promise  to  Malcolm. 
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cH.  xxm.  meaniDg — in  tlie  King's  court,  according  to  tlie  jadgement 
of  the  barons  of  England,  while  Malcolm  maintained  that 
he  was  bound  to  do  right  only  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  barons  oi 
both  J      The  exact  point  at  issue  is  not  very  clear;  but 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  William  and  Malcolm  con- 
strued the  obligations  of  homage  in  two  different  ways. 
Malcolm's   In  any  case   Malcolm   went  away  angry,   and   at  once 
vadon'of    ^^^^  ^^   rcvcng^  by  a  fifth   invasion  of  England.     He 
England,     marched  as  far  as  Alnwick,  and  was  there  slain,  some  say 
at  Alnwick.  l>y  treachery,  at  all  events  by  an  ambush  or  sudden  attack, 
Novembep  ^^  ^j^^  p^,^  ^f  Robert  of  Mowbray  and  his  followers.* 

With  him  died  his  eldest  son  Eadward,  and  a  pathetic 
tale  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  holy  Queen  received 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  son, 
and  how  she  presently  followed  them  to  the  grave.^  The 
sympathies  of  our  English  and  Norman  writers  lie 
wholly  with  Margaret,  and  to  some  extent  with  Malcolm ; 
his  own  subjects  at  the  time  were  of  another  mind.  The 
innovations    of   Margaret,    which    seemed    such    blessed 

1  This  comes  fix)m  Florence.  I  do  not  profesB  to  know  exactly  what  ■ 
here  meant  by  the  legal  phrase  "  rectitudinem  &cere.**  According  to  one 
view,  it  means  to  do  homage ;  according  to  another,  it  means  to  make  ameadi 
for  some  alleged  breach  of  the  treaty.  In  either  case  it  would  be  the  act  of 
an  inferior  to  a  superior.  See  PalgraTO,  English  Commonwealth,  11.  ooczzziy. ; 
England  and  Normandy,  iy.  356 ;  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Eariy 
Kings,  i.  144;  Lappenbetg.  Norman  Kings,  335. 

*  This  inyaaion  stands  as  the  fifth  and  last  in  Simeon's  list  See  also  the 
Chronicle  and  Florence;  Orderic,  70X  C ;  Will.  Malms,  iy.  31  x.  The 
Chitmider  uses  the  word  "  beswikene ;  '*  William  of  Mahnesbury  ^>eaks  of 
"  fraus ;"  while  Orderic  has  a  distinct  tale  of  treachery.  In  Fordmi,  y.  so 
(see  in  Robertson,  i.  147,  and  Mr.  Hinde's  note  to  Simeon,  a6i),  may  be  aeen 
the  legend  which  grew  out  of  such  phrases.  Orderic,  at  Saint  Eyroul,  bewails 
the  death  of  Malcolm.  Simeon,  nearer  to  the  spot,  rejoices  in  the  judgement 
on  the  man  who  so  often  harried  England.  He  is  followed  by  William  of 
Newbuigh,  and  in  a  later  age  by  T.  Wykes. 

"  The  account  of  the  pious  death  of  Maigarot  is  found  in  aU  our  authori- 
ties except  Simeon,  who  leayes  out  the  passage  in  which  Florenoe  sets  foitb 
the  merits  of  the  wife  of  the  arch-«nemy. 
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reforms  in  the  eyes  of  writers  at  Peterborough,  Worcester,  oh.  xxiii. 
and  Saint  Evroal,  clashed  against  all  Celtic  national  feeling. 
Discontent   may  well  have   slumbered   during  the   reign  Diacontent 
of  the  great  warrior  who  so  often  harried  England,  but,  ^^i^  ^^ 
as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  real  feelins:  of  the  Scottish  irniovations 

'  °  of  Mai- 

people  burst    forth.    The  English   Chronicler   takes   forcolm'g 
granted  that  the  slain  Eadward^  if  he  had  lived,  would  ^^^' 
have  succeeded  his  father.^     But  he  tells  us   distinctly,  Donald 
Qsing  the  same  constitutional  language  which  he  would  ^j^^ 
have  used  in  describing  the  election  of  an  English  King, 
that  the  Scots  chose  Donald,  the  brother  of  Malcolm,  to 
the  vacant  kingdom.^    The  first  act  of  the  new  King  marks 
the  spirit  in  which  he  was  chosen.     He  drove  out  all  the 
English  and  French  who  had  been  received  at  the  court 
of  Malcolm.^     Many   of  these,    we    may   believe,    had 
fled  from  England  to  escape  Norman  oppression ;  but,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  King   of  the   English   of  whatever  race, 
the  driving  out  of  any  of  his  subjects  could  not  feil  to 
seem  a  national  wrong.     The  new  King  of  Scots  too,  we 
may  be  sure,   was   not  anxious   to  renew  his  brother's 
homage  to  the  English  over-lord.     A  candidate  for  the  The  Scot- 
Scottish  crown  was  ready  at  William's  court  in  the  person  granted^ 
of  Duncan,  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Ingebiorg,  who  had  WiUiamto 
been  given  by  bis  father  as  a  hostage  after  the  homage  1093-4* 
atAbemethy.*    He   had   been   set  free  by  William   the 
Great  on  his  death-bed,^  and  he  was  now  in  the  service  of 
William  the  Bed,  and  seemingly  high  in  his  favour.     As 

*  C3mm.  Petrib.  X093.  "  Mid  him  ^mes  eao  Eadward  his  sone  ofislagen, 
■e  cft«r  him  cyng  beon  sceolde  gif  he  hit  gelifode." 

*  lb.  "  And  ]»  Scottas  Jia  Dufenal  to  cynge  gecurcm,  Melodhnes  broker." 
80  Florence.    In  Fordmi  (y.  31)  we  get  the  Soottiah  lagitimirt  yenioQ. 

*  ChioD.  Petrib.  1093. 

'  Bee  yoL  iy.  p.  517,  where  I  oareleesly  wrote  Donald  for  Duncan.  Wil- 
Hun  of  Malmesbury  (y.  400)  takes  care  to  speak  of  Duncan  as  "  Malcobni 
fifiui  nothosy"  which  inyoiyes  the  whole  question  about  Ingebioig. 

*  SeeyoLiy.p.  711. 
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CH.  xxin.  Eadward  had  sent  Malcolm  to   win  the  Scottish  crown 

from   Macbeth,   so  William  Bufus   now  sent   Malcolm's 

son  to  win  the  same  crown  from  his  nncle  Donald.     For 

the  crown  that  he  was  to  win  he  did   homage  in  such 

terms  as  the  King  of  the  English  thought  good,'  and 

set   forth  at  the  head  of  a  host,  English  and  Nonnan. 

Reign  of     With  their  help  he  drove  out  Donald ;  but  presently  the 

1094.         Scots   rose  again,   massacred  his  followers,   but   allowed 

him  to  reign>  on  condition  that  he  brought  into  the  land 

Second       no    foreigners,   English    or   French.^     Presently   another 

Donald.      revolution  restored  Donald,  and  Duncan  was  slain,  as  his 

1094-1097.  namesake  had  been  at  the  hands  of  Macbeth.^     At  last, 

later  in  the  reign  of  Bufus,  a  more   successful   attempt 

was  made  to   place  an  English   vassal  on  the  Scottish 

Reign  of     crown.      That  crown  was  now  bestowed  by  the  over-lord 

1097-1 107.  on  Eadgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.     His  uncle 

and  namesake   the   ^theling   was   sent,  like   Siward  in 

Eadward's  days,   to  place  him    by   force  on    his    other 

uncle's  throne.     The  two  Eadgars  were  victorious.     The 

son  of  Margaret  won  his  &ther's  crown ;    he  received  it 

as  a  vassal  of  England,^  and  held  it  till   his  death  ten 

years  later.     Donald,  so  at  least  Scottish  belief  ran^  spent 

the  rest  of  his  life  in  captivity  and  blindness.^ 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  1093.  "  He  to  {'am  oynge  com  and  swilce  gebywfSa  djde 
Bwa  se  cyng  set  him  habban  wolde."  The  words  of  Florence  are  equally 
strong  ;  "  Ut  ei  regnum  sui  patris  oonoederet  petiit,  et  impetravit,  illiqne 
fideli  tatem  j  uravit."    So  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  v.  400. 

■  Chron.  Petrib.  1093. 

'  The  language  of  the  Chronicler,  1094,  is  here  very  marked ;  "  Dises 
geares  eac  ]»  Soottas  heora  cyng  Dunecan  besyredon  and  ofdogan,  and  beom 
syS'San  eft  ot^re  syt^e  his  fsederan  Dafenal  to  oynge  genamon,  ]»urii  ^  lare 
and  totihtinge  he  weariS  to  deaSe  beswioen." 

*  The  Chronicler  (1097)  is  distinct  on  this  head ;  "  Ferde  Eadgar  eJwUng 
mid  fyrde  puih  )>8es  cynges  fultum  into  Sootlande,  and  yet  land  mid  stranglicom 
feohte  gewann,  and  ]KHie  cyng  Dafenal  at  adriBfile,  and  his  nueg  Eadgar  se 
wses  Meloolmes  simu  cynges  and  Mazgarite  )>8ere  cwenan ;  he  )«er  on  Jaes  cyngei 
WiUehnes  heldan  to  oynge  gesette,  and  sySiSiui  ongean  into  Engleland  for." 

•  Fordun,  v.  25. 
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The  acoefision  of  Eadgar  fixed  the  future  histoiy  of  cH.zxni. 
Scotland.    The  true  Scots,  the  race  of  the  Kenneths  and  J^"^  ^^ 

'  the  acces- 

the  Duncans,  had  had  their  last  chance  under  Donald,  sion  of 
Fram  that  day  down  to  Eilliecrankie  and  Culloden,  they 
might  make  themselves  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous 
neighbours  to  the  men  of  the  Teutonic  South  and  the 
Teatonized  East ;  but  they  had  no  chance  of  again  be- 
coming masters.     Under  the  sons  of  Margaret  Scotland  The 
became  an  English  kingdom.     It  might  be  politically  ei^J^t 
distinct  from  the  Southern  England ;  it  might  even  look  ^^^^ 
on  the  Southern  England  with  the  bitterest  hate;  but 
it  was  an  English  state  none  the  less.     Among  the  three 
elements  of  the  Northern  kingdom^  Gaelic  Scotland,  British 
Strathdyde,  and  English  Lothian,  the  English  element 
henceforth  had  the  predominance.     And  the  land  became 
from  henceforth  more  open  than  ever  to  all  comers  who 
were  English  by  either  birth  or  by  settlement.   Duncan  had 
been  called  on  to  drive  out  all  French  and  English  immi- 
grants.    Under  Eadgar  and  his  successors,  French  and 
English  immigrants  grew  and  throve,  till  in  the  end  a 
Balliol,  a  Bruce,  and  a  Stewart,  men  bearing  the  names  of 
Norman  villages  or  of  English  offices,  found  their  way  to 
the  Scottish  throne  itself.     It  was  a  strange  part  of  the  Share  of 
strange  destiny  of  the  elder  Eadgar  that,  incapable  as  j^^g  i,^  ^^ 
he  appears  in  English  history,  mocked  as   he   so  often '*^^^^*^^'*» 
was  with  vain  hopes  of  the  English  Crown  in  his  own 
person,  he   should^  as  lieutenant  of  a  Norman  King,  as 
guardian   of  a    Scottish    King^   win,    not   for   England 
as   a    state    or    kingdom,    but    for    the    English    blood 
aad  speech^  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  of  its 
conquests. 

Of  the  internal  government  of  William  Rufus,  after  he  Internal 
was  firmly  established  on  his  throne  by  the  suppression  ment  of 
of  Odo's  rebellion,  our  most  detailed  notices  relate  to    "  ^ 
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cH.  xxin.  ecclesiastical  matters^  to  his  famous  dispute  with  Anselm, 
Several  What  we  hear  of  him  in  secular  matters  comes  to  little 
of^pprea-  more  than  one  long  outcry  against  the  reign  of  "  unright," 
^^^'  one    wail  over  broken  promises,   grievous   exactions    of 

money,  and  wroDg-doings  of  every  kind.^     One  ground 
of  complaint  carries  us  to  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
Architeo-    the  Tarquins.^     The  native  Chronicler  tells  us,  with  the 
ofRufiifl.    bitterness  of  a   Hebrew   toiling    under  Egyptian    task- 
Building     masters,  how  great  was  the  burthen  of  the  King's  great 
minster       works   of   architecture    and   engineering,    the   wall   with 
J     '  jQQ    which  he  compassed  his  father's  Tower  of  London^  the 
bridge   which   spanned  the  Thames,    the    new   Hall    of 
Westminster  in  which  he  lived  to   keep   the   last   two 
Whitsun  festivals  of  his  reign.*     Of  the  many  anecdotes 
of  the  Bed  King  nearly  all  set  him  before  us  either  in 
his  impious  or  in  his  chivalrous  character;  none  perhaps 
are  directly  designed  to  set  forth  either  the  faults  or  the 
Enfoixe-     merits  of  his  civil  government.     Yet  one  tale  whose  main 

meni  of  the    i«j»j_       i  •!••        *   m         i  i_      i-t  i_   

forest-lawB.  object  IS  to  show  his  impiety,  shows  us  by  the  way  now 
strictly  the  forest-laws  were  enforced,  and  also  how 
Englishmen  who  still  kept  their  ancient  wealth,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  were  special  suflterers  by  them.  Fifty  such 
men,  charged  with  some  offence  against  the  Conqueror's 
hunting -code,  proved  their  innocence  by  the  ordeal. 
Bufus  blasphemed  against  the  God  who  thus  gave  judge- 
ment against  him,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  set  that  judgement  aside.^     One  thing  is  plaiu, 

^  See  the  language  of  the  Chronicler  in  his  portrait  of  William  under  the 
year  i  loo.    We  get  more  details  from  Eadmer. 

*  Livy,  i.  59. 

'  The  wail  of  the  Chronicler  goes  up  under  the  year  1097.  Under  X099 
he  records  the  keeping  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
hall.     Cf.  Will.  Mahns.  iv.  321. 

*  See  the  story  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  p.  48,  Selden.  The  alleged 
offenders  are  described  as  "  quinquaginta  circiter  viri,  quibus  adhuc  i]H« 
diebuSy  ex  antiqua  Anglorum   ingenuitate,  divitiarum  qusedam  yestjgia 
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tkat  sach  crimes,  real  or  imaginary,  as  it  suited  Biifus  ch.  xxm. 
to  punish^  were  punished  more  severely  than  they  had  ^^®"*y 
been  punished  in  the  days  of  his*  father.     The  code  ofments 
William  the  Great  allowed  mutilation^  but  forbade  death,  ^f^. 
William  the  Bed  did  not  shrink  from  inflicting  both  on 
Normans  of  high   rank,  and   even  on  men   of  his  own 
kindred.^     How  men  of  the  conquered  race  were  likely  to 
&re  it  is  not  hard  to  guess. 

It  is  plain  however  that^  whatever  was  the  oppression  of 
William's  government^  and  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
licence  allowed  to  his  followers,  he  at  least,  like  his  &ther 
but  unlike  his  elder  brother,  firmly  maintained  the  general 
peace  of  his  dominions.     In  Normandy  his  rule  at  once  The  antho- 
put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  of  the  days  of  Robert,  and  crown  over 
with  his  death  and  Bobert's  return  anarchy  be&ran  oncej^®^'^^* 
more.*    And  in  England,  if  he  could  wink  at  crime  in  maintamed 
detail  whenever  it  suited  either  his  own  purpose  or  his 
own  caprice,  he  at  least  knew  how  to  keep  his  turbulent 
barons  in  order.     While  the  internal  history  of  Normandy 
luider  Bobert  is  one  long  record  of  private  warfare,  the 
internal  history  of  England  under  Bufus  gives  us,  after  the 
Buppiesaion  of  the  first  rebellion,  one  revolt  and  one  real  Revolt  of 
or  all^;ed  conspiracy^  both  of  which  the  power  of  the  Mowbraj. 
Crown  was  able  to  put  down  without  much  trouble.  ^®^5* 

anidere  videbantar.*'  But  it  would  seem  firom  the  wordB  of  William  of 
Halmesbiixy,  iv.  319,  that  this  severity  extended  equally  to  men  of  all  ranks 
and  noes;  "Non  pauperom  tenuitas,  non  opolentum  copia  tuebatur ;  ve- 
■itiones,  quas  rex  prime  indulseraty  adeo  proMbuit  ut  oapitale  esset  sup- 
pfidimi  prendisse  cervum.** 

'  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  314.  *'Cajuscanque  conditionis  homunculus,  cujus- 
eanqne  criminis  reus,  statim  ut  de  luoro  regis  appellisset,  audi6batur; 
•b  ipsis  latrtmis  &ucibus  resdvebatur  laqueus,  si  prtmusisset  regale  com* 
modum.'* 

*  The  difference  between  William  Rufus  and  his  father  in  this  respect  is 
w«a  marked  in  the  words  put  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  306,  into 
the  mouths  of  the  rebels  in  1088  ;  "  Nihil  actum  morte  patiis,  d  quos  ille 
vbierit  late  traddet.** 

»  Ord.  Vit.  765  C,  784  B. 


refuses  to 

appear 

before 
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OH.  xxm.      The  first,  indeed  the  only  revolt  of  this  part  of  Williiim's 
reign,  was  headed  hj  Robert  of  Mowbray^  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  Bishop  Geoffrey  in  the  earldom  of  North- 
humberland.^     He  is  described  as  the  head  of  a  party  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  King  on  account  of  his  strict 
Conspiracy  enforcement  of  the  forest-laws.*    The  object  of  the  con- 
Stephen  of  spirators  is  said  to  have  been  to  depose  and  slay  William, 
Albemarle.  ^^^  ^  gj^^  ^jj^  Crown  to  his  cousin  Count  Stephen  of  Albe- 
marle^ the  son  of  the  Conqueror's  sister  Adelaide  by  her  third 
husband,  Odo  of  Champagne.'     But  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  outbreak  is  said  to  have  been  one  decidedly  credit- 
Bobert       able  to  the  Bed  King.    Earl  Robert  had  plundered  some 
Norwegian  merchant  ships ;  he  revised  to  appear  in  tbe 
-_,.     *^®   King's  Court  to  answer  for  the  crime,  and  the  King  made 
Pentecost,   good  the  losses  of  the  sufferers  at  his  own  cost.^    Again 
'         summoned  to  appear  before  the  King  and  his  Witan/  the 
proud  Earl  refused,  except  on  the  delivery  of  hostages  and 
a  safe-conduct.     We  seem  to  be  thus  strangely  hearing  the 
words  of  Godwine  and   Harold*   from   the   mouth  of  a 
Norman  oppressor  and  criminal.   A  campaign  in  the  North 
followed,  a  campaign  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  be- 
sieging of  castles,  and  which  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
revolts  of  the  Welsh,^    The  Earl  was  taken  prisoner.     Hie 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  676. 

*  See  above,  p.  1 24,  note  4. 

'  Florenoe  alone  (1095)  records  the  movement  on  behalf  of  Stqihen. 
I  am  now  convinoed,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleton*8  later  view  (Bot 
Norm.  ii.  xxxi.),  that  Stephen  was  the  son  of  a  whole  sister  of  the  Caoqaxanr. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  587 ;  iv,  p.  799. 

*  This  comes  from  Orderio,  703  C,  bat  his  chronology  is  wrong. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1095.  "To  Pentecosten  wsbs  se  cyng  on  WindlesorMi, 
and  ealle  his  witan  mid  him.*' 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  150,  580. 

*  The  sieges  of  Tpemouth  and  Bamborough  are  recorded  in  the  CSuranide 
and  Florenoe,  1095,  by  Orderic,  703-704,  while  the  result  is  given  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury,  iv.  319.  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  Script,  p.  Bed.  314, 
describee  the  campaign  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  and  adds  that  Robert 
was  puffed  up  to  revolt  by  his  success  against  Maloolm. 
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newly-mamod  wife,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Richer  of  VAigle  oh.  xxm. 
and  niece  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  held  the  stronghold  of  P«^«f*  ^^ 

,  impnaon- 

Bunboroogh  against  the  King,*  and  yielded  only  when  her  ment  of 
husband  was  brought  before  the  walls,  with  a  threat  that  Mowbny. 
his  eyes  should  be  put  out  if  the  castle  were  not  surren-  ^^5^J^. 
dered.'    The  castle  was  surrendered  and  his  eyes  were  ™",  1095. 
spared ;  but  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  a  dungeon,  and  he  was  held  to  be  so  truly  as  good  as 
dead  that  his  wife  was  allowed  by  a  special  papal  dispen- 
sation to  marry  again.' 

The  overthrow  of  Robert  of  Mowbray  was  followed  by  Conspiracy 
the  confiscation  and  banishment  of  some  of  his  fellow- ^fj.^*^*™ 
conspirators.      The  next  year  sets  before  us  a  striking  '*'9^- 
example  of  the  working  of  one  of  the  changes  which  the 
Conqueror  had  made  in  English  jurisprudence.     The  wager 
of  battle  was  now  the  established  means  of  deciding  doubt- 
inl  charges  between  Norman  and  Norman,  perhaps  also 
between  Englishmen  who  adopted  Norman   manners    or 
aspired  to  courtly  favour.^    The  King's  kinsman,  Count  His  defeat 
William  of  Eu,  who  had  served  him  so  well  in  his  Norman  ^j^t.^ 
wars,  was  now  appealed  of  treason  by  Geoffrey  of  Baynard  J»»°m714> 
before  the  assembled  Witan  at  Salisbury.'^    The  Count  of 
Eu,  worsted  in  the  judicial  combat,  was  blinded  and  foully 
mutilated.     A  pathetic  tale  is  told,  how,  by  a  stretch  of 
severity  unknown  to  the  days  of  the  great  William,  the 

'  Old.  Vit.  703  C,  704  B.  Compare  the  ConntesB  Emma  at  Norwich, 
^  5v.  p.  583. 

*  ndi  is  meniaotted  by  the  Chxtmider  and  FLoirence,  but  not  by  Ordeiic 
<v  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

*  See  Qrderic,  704  B,  for  the  marriage  and  its  consequences. 

*  See  ToL  !▼.  p.  624.  Hie  story  of  the  duel  between  Ordgar  and  €rodwlne 
(see  Appendix  R.)  is  a  case  of  judicial  combat  between  Englishmen. 

*  ChroD.  Petrib.  1096.  "  And  on  Octab  Epyphafl  wees  se  cyng  uid  eaUe 
lus  witan  on  Searbyrig.  jTserbeteahGkwfreiBainardWillelmofOu^escynges 
Bag,  ytBst  he  heafde  gebeon  on  ^  cynges  swiodome,  and  hit  him  ongefeaht, 
tod  hine  on  orreste  ofercom."  We  here  get  the  technicalities  of  Norman 
jorisprudence  in  our  own  tongue.  William  of  Malmesbury  makes  the  CSount 
of  Eu  give  the  challenge. 
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OH.  XXIII.  Count's  kinsman,  William  of  Alderi,  was  hanged^  protesting 
Punish-      log  innocence  to  tlie  last.^   Other  chief  men  were  imprisoned 

ment  of  ,  * 

himBelf  or  otherwise  punished,  among  them  Odo  Count  of  Cham- 
adherents.  V^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Holdemess,^  whose  share,  or  alleged 
share^  in  the  conspiracy  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  that 
the  malecontents  designed  to  raise  his  son  to  the  Crown. 
The  Bed  King  was  troubled  by  no  more  revolts  in  England 
or  in  Normandy,  unless  we  are  to  look  on  his  own  mys- 
terious death  as  a  more  successful  renewal  of  the  schemes  of 
Robert  of  Mowbray  and  William  of  Eu. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  William  Bufus  in  the  character 
of  a  lawgiver,  nor  do  the  annals  of  his  reign  contain  any 
'  notices  of   direct    legislation,    at   all   events  on   secular 

Develope-    matters.     Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  during 
Feudal       this  reign  that  many  of  the  changes  in  law  and  custom 
wm^"^^"^  which  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later   to  follow  on    the 
RufiiB.        forcible  entry  of  the  elder  William  began  to  show  them- 
selves more  clearly.    The  race  of  feudal  lawyers  is  now 
beginning  to  creep  into  light,  in  the  person  of  Bandolf 
Flambard  and   the  other  cunning  clerks  of  the   King's 
chapel.     It  was  imder  them^  and  under  their  chivalrous 
master,  that  a  whole  jurisprudence  of  feudal  ideas — the 
word  feudal  is  bad  in  every  way,  but  I  know  no  better — 
^      which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  germ  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  a  more  distinct  shape.     Of  these,   as  concerns 
general  legislation,  I  trust  to  speak  in  my  next  Chapter, 
when  I  come  to  deal  more  fully  with  the  effects  of  the 
Ecdedas-    Nornvan  Conquest  on  English  law  and  polity.     I  have  now 
versieB  of    to  look  at  them  as  they  bear  on  those  ecclesiastical  con- 

liis  reign. 

^  The  puniBhment  of  the  two  Williams  is  found  in  most  of  our  an- 
thoritiee.  William  of  Malmesbury  is  fullest  on  the  story  of  William  of 
Alderi.  See  also  the  Hyde  Writer,  301,  who  brings  in  Amulf  of  Heedin  as 
proving  his  innocence  by  his  champion. 

'  "  Eoda  eorl  of  Campaine  "  is  his  style  in  the  Chronicle. 
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troTersiefi  which,  more  than  any  other  events  of  his  reign,  ch.  xxiii. 
drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general  on  the  Bed  King  and 
lu8  domgs.    As  if  to  refnte  the  ignorant  calumny  that  mo- 
nastic and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  could  think  of  nothing 
bot  the  affidrs  of  the  Church,  these  ecclesiastical  disputes 
fill  a  remarkably  small   space  in  all  the   contemporary 
writers  of  general  history.   They  assert  the  righteousness  of  Little 
Anselm  and  the  unrighteousness  of  Bufus;  but  they  pass  Anaelm 
by  the  details  of  the  quarrel,  or  are  content  to  refer  their  Si^de 
readers  to  the  special  biographer  of  the  Archbishop.^    The  Nature  of 
dispute  between  Anselm  and  William  Bufus  was,  in  one  ^^^""^^ 
point  of  view,  a  dispute  between  right  and  wrong,  between  Anaelm 
the  righteous  man  and  the  unrighteous^  between  the  man 
who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  what  he  held  to  be  his 
doty,  and  the  man  into  whose  mind  the  idea  of  duty  never 
entered.     But  the  particular  form  which  the  quarrel  took  Its  part!- 
was  one  which  could  hardly    have   been  taken  by  any  ^[jQ^ii^ie 
qoarrel  between  prince  and  prelate  in  the  days  when  Eng-  S^^^®^ 
land  was  still  ruled  by  her  native  Kings.     It  was,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  a  direct  result  of  that  new  policy  in  eccle- 
aiastical  matters  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  Con- 
queror.   A  dispute  between  Church  and  State  could  hardly 
have  arisen  in  those  earlier  days  of  England  when  the 
Church  and  the  nation  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  two 
aspects  of  the  same  body.  But  the  Conqueror,  by  separating 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdictions,'  had  taught 
iDen  that  Church  and  State  were  two   distinct  bodies^ 
which^  being  distinct,  might  possibly  be  hostile.     Again, 
the  insular  freedom  of  the   island  Church  passed  away 
when  the   Crown  of  England  became  the  prize   of  the 
armed  missionary  of  Borne,  and  when  the  bishopricks  and 

'  See  the  references  to  Eadmer  in  Orderic,  839  A,  B,  and  William  of 
lUneslmry,  iv.  333.  The  spaoe  given  to  Anaehn  in  the  Chronicle  ia  aiii* 
Kttlariy  imaU.    Florenoe  enUogee  a  little  more,  bat  only  a  little. 

'  See  Tol.  iv.  p.  439. 
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OH.  xxin.  abbeys  of  England  were  filled  with  prelates   of  foreign 

birth.     Some  glimmerings  of  what  might  come  if  English 

prelates  ceased  to  be  Englishmen  had  been  seen  ages  before, 

in  the  days  of  the  Bomanized  Wilfrith.     It  had  been  seen 

in  later  times  when  the  Norman  Robert  had  refused,  at  the 

papal  bidding,  to  consecrate  a  Bishop  lawfiilly  named  to 

Diflerenoe  his  see  by  the  King  and  Witan  of  England.^     Ansel m,  the 

the  position  j^^  and  holy,  the  friend  of  every  living  creature,  could  win 

®^^2*®J"^^the  love  of  the  English  people  by  his  justice  and  holiness, 

hifl  English  and  could  rebuke  the  tyrant  on  his  throne  in  the  charactei 

8^.  of  either  priest  or  prophet.     But,  as  the  native  of  a  foreign 

land,  brought  up  in  devotion  to  the  fullest  claims  of  a 

foreign  Bishop^  he  could  never  be  the  leader  of  the  English 

Difference  people,  like  Dunstan  or  Stigand.     Let  us  add  too  that, 

Wimam      though  England  had  had  evil  Kings  before  William  the 

Rufus  and  j{^^  g|,^  jjj^j  never  had  a  King  in  whom  evil  had  so  dis- 

earlier  "^  ... 

Kings.        tinctly   stood   forth  as  something  antagonistic   to  good. 

iEthelred  and  the  sons  of  Cnut  had  been  weak  and  wicked ; 

but  they  had  not  declared  themselves  the  personal  enemiefl 

of  their  Maker.     In  all   these  various  ways  it  followed 

that   under  William   Bufus  disputes   arose  between  the 

ecclesiastical   and   temporal   powers,   such   as   never   had 

been   heard   of,  and  never  could  have  been  heard  of,  in 

BeBulits  of  earlier  times.     And  add  to  all  this^  that  the  few  changes 

xmd^w^  in  avowed   law  and   practice,  the  many  changes  in  the 

ham  the      gpijit  of  administration,  which  had  come  in  under  Wil- 

Conqueror,     *^  ' 

liam  the  Oreat  were  beginning  to  bear  their  natural  fraits 

under  William  the  Bed.     Where  the  feudal  lawyer  was  so 

busily  at  work,  the  refinements  of  his  new  science  could 

not  tail  soon  to  involve  the  national  Church  as  well  as 

the  national  State  of  England  in  its  subtle  meshes. 

Ecclesias-        "^e  have  seen  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  always 

macyof      steadily   maintained    that    supremacy   over    the    Church 

uiTiOT™^*^  within  his  kingdom  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  laa. 
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from  the  Kings  who  were  before  him.     No  Pope  could  be  oh.  xxni. 
acknowledged  in  England  against  his  will  ;^  and  Bishops  ^^^^^ 
and  Abbots  received  the  staff  from  the  royal  hands,  while  queror. 
Hildebrand  himself  dared  not  to  denounce  the  ancient 
eostom  of  England  as  sacrilege  or  usurpation.     But,  with 
all  the  greediness  which  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  worst 
points  of  the  character  of  the  elder  William,  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  make  a  gain  of  those  ecclesiastical  powers 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  used  for  good.     He  did  not  sell 
vacant  benefices  for  money,  nor  did  he  eke  out  his  revenues 
by  keeping  them  vacant  that  he  might  receive  the  profits. 
Bat  we  have  already  seen  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
as  exercised  by  the  Norman  Kings  was,  though  not  greater 
in  extent,  yet  something  different  in  character,  from  the 
same  supremacy  as  it  had  been  exercised  by  their  English 
predecessors.     Under  William  Bufus  the  bad  side  of  the  Its  abuse 
change  showed    itself.      The   new  division  between  thej^jfoa*.  *™ 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  made  the   King 
no  longer  seem   the    highest    member   of   the    national 
Church;    it  gave  him  rather  the   look  of  an  external 
friend   or   an   external   enemy.     It  was   in   this   latter 
character  that  William  Bufus  showed  himself.     The  most 
charitable  construction  of  his  acts  cannot  represent  him 
as  being  .simply  anxious  to  maintain  the  due  supremacy 
of  the  temporal  power.     Nor  did  he  simply,  like  many 
kings  before  and  after  him,  lay  his  hands  on  the  temporal 
goods  of  the  Church.     Lay  hands  on  them  he  did,  and 
that  in  a  new  form  which  the  subtle  logic  of  the  clerks 
of  his  chapel  easily  taught  him.     Among  them  the  fore-  Rise  and 
most  was  Bandolf  Mambard  or  Fasseflambard,  of  whom  we  BandoiT  ^ 
have  already  heard  in  the  days  both  of  Eadward  and  of  ^^'^*°^^»^- 
William,^  and  who  now  rose^  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  from  the  post  of  royal  chaplain  to  the  highest  offices 

*  See  voLiv.  p.  438.  •  See  vol.  iv.  p.  521. 
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oe.xzni.  temporal  and  spiritual.     He  became  Justiciar,^  and  was 

in  the  end  raised  to  the  see  of  Durham.     It  is  he  who 

seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  a  natural  inference 

from  those  feudal  principles  which  were  now  creeping  in, 

and  which  he  well  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of 

Feudal       his  master.     The  new  ideas  taught  men  no  longer  to  look 

eccledaB-     ^^  ^^  ecclesiastical  office  and  the  temporal  possessions  at- 

fioee      ^    tached  to  it  simply  as  an  office  endowed  with  lands,  lands 

held^  like  other  lands,  according  to  law,  and  liable  to  such 

services  as  the  law  might  lay  upon  them.     The  estates  of  a 

bishop  or  abbot  came  now  to  be  looked  on  as  a  fief,  a 

benefice^  held  personally  of  the  King  by  the  tenure  of 

military  service.     According  to  the  reasoning  of  tbe  feudal 

law,  whenever  anything  hindered  the  due  performance  of 

the  duties  charged  on  the  fief,  the  fief  fell  back  for  the  time 

into  the  hands  of  the  lord.    From  this  principle  sprang  the 

feudal  doctrines  about  wardship  and  marriage,  and  from 

Pro6t8  of    this  principle  sprang  also  the  doctrine  that  the  revenues 

payable  to^  of  a  Vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  ought  to  go  to  the  King 

the  King.    ^Q^ng  the  vacancy.     During  the  vacancy  there  was  no 

one  to  perform  the  duties  which  were  charged  upon  the 

fief;  the  lord  therefore  took  the  fief  for  the  time  into  his 

own   hands.     It  is  easy   to    see   into   what  abuses  this 

practice  might  grow  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  King. 

We  have  seen  that  hitherto  the  way  of  appointing  Enghsh 

bishops  and  abbots  had  been  somewhat  uncertain.^     Some- 

^  The  different  passages  which  describe  the  offioes  held  by  Flambard  will 
be  found  in  the  Chronicle,  1099;  Florence,  1099,  iioo;  Orderic,  786  C; 
William  of  Malmesbuiy,  iv.  314,  and  (rest.  Pont.  374 ;  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov. 
20 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Script,  p.  Bed.  916  A.  Most  of  them  are  col- 
lected by  Lappenbexg,  Norman  Kings,  226.  See  also  Stubbs,  GonstitutiaDal 
History,  i.  298,  347,  348.    It  seems  plain  that  he  was  Justiciar. 

'  Oddly  enough,  in  modem  use  the  word  benefice  has  oome  to  be  used  only 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  distinction  between  the  etymological  and  Uw 
technical  sense  of  the  word  is  brought  out  by  Hadrian  the  Fourth  in  his 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  in  Radeyic  of  Freising,  iii.  22. 

*  See  Appendix  T.  vol.  ii.  2nd  ed. 
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times  the  King,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  his  Witan,  oh.xxih. 
ikad  directly  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.     Sometimes 
he  had  approved  the  choice  of  the  convent  or  chapter. 
Bat  in  no  case  could  an  English  prelate  he  put  in  pos- 
Ksrion  of  his  office  and  of  the  temporal  possessions  attached 
to  it  without  the  consent  of  the  King  at  some  stage  or 
other  of  the  process.     We  are  told  that  the  unscrupulous  Randolf 
intellect  of  Bandolf  Flambard  suggested  to  his  master  an  Buggeete 
unprincipled  use  of  this  power,  by  which  bishopricks  and  ^®  «»upa- 
abbeys  were  kept  vacant  as  long  as  it  suited  the  interests  vacant  sees 
of  the  royal  coffers  to  keep  them  vacant.^    The  fief  had  Crown. 
fitllen  back  to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  let  its  revenues  out  to  This  prac- 
fvm,  tin  some  caprice  or  some  immediate  necessity  led  him  logical 
to  grant  it  out  afresh.      A  further  opening  was  tlius^^[^^^ 
inade  for  the  crime  which  had  stirred  the  soul  of  Hilde-  ^^^m, 
brand  to  wrath,  but  from  which  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror  ™^22aaoe' 
bad  been   honourably  clean.      We  have  heard  now  and  o^'^o'^y- 
then  in  earlier  times  of  English  bishopricks  and  abbeys 
being  bought  and  sold^  sometimes  by  the  Kings  themselves, 
sometimes  by  the  greedy  courtiers  around  them.^     Under 
KnfiiB  the  practice  became  systematic.     He  could  seldom 
be  brought  to  fill  up  a  vacant  office,  except  as  the  price 
of  a  sum  paid  down  which  made  it  worth  his  while  to 
giTe  up  the  profits  of  the  vacancy.     He  thus  began  an 
abase  which  went  on   long  after  his  time,  and  a  faint 
sarrival  of  which  still  lingers  in  our  law.     Whatever  may 
be  thought  as  to  the  secular  position  of  the  prelates  of 
those  days^  and  however  logically  the  rule  might  be  derived 
from  feudal  principles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  bad 
working  of  a  law  which  made  it  the  interest  of  the  King 
to  keep  the  high  offices  of  the  Church  as  long  as  possible 
irithont  holders.     What  the  system  came  to  in  the  days  of 
Kofus  himself  is  set  forth  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 

^  See  Stobbe,  Constitatioiial  HiBtoiy,  i.  298. 
'  See  ToL  i.  pp.  563,  588 ;  ii.  p.  67. 
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cH.  xxni.  Chronicler ;  '*  In  his  days,  ilk  right  fell  and  ilk  unright  for 
^*^^h  ^^  *^^  ^^^  world  up  arose.  God's  churches  he  brought 
Chronicler,  low,  and  the  bishopricks  and  abbacies  whose  elders  fell  on 
his  days,  all  he  either  sold  with  fee  or  in  his  own  hand  held 
and  set  to  gavel,  for  that  he  would  be  the  heir  of  ilk  man^ 
ordained  and  lay.  And  so  on  the  day  that  he  fell,  he  had 
in  his  own  hand  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishoprick  of  Winchester  and  that  of  Salisbury,  and  eleven 
abbacies  all  set  to  gavel."  ^  Bandolf  Flambard  himself  was 
an  example  in  his  own  person  of  the  working  of  the 
custom  which  he  had  brought  in.  His  services  were  at  last 
rewarded  by  the  great  Bemician  bishoprick ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  church  of  Saint  Cuthberht  had  stood  for  tbree 
years  without  a  pastor,  after  the  second  reign  of  William 
of  Saint  Carilef  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by  his 
death.2 
l>egrada-  This  manner  of  dealing  with  the  high  oflSces  of  the 
priesthood  Church  seems  to  have  led,  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  lead; 
RuISb  ^  *  general  degradation  of  the  clerical  order  throughout 
his  kingdom.  In  an  age  when  education  and  intelleetaal 
pursuits  of  all  kinds  were  mainly  confined  to  the  clergj, 
the  effect  of  such  a  way  of  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
things  was,  not  the  substitution  of  laymen  for  clerks  in 
places  of  wealth  and  power,  but  the  throwing  of  such 
places  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  clerks  who  were,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  among  the  worst  of  their  order. 
A  man  could  no  longer  hope  to  obtain  a  bishoprick  or 
an  abbey  by  practising  the  virtues  which  became  a  Bishop 
or  Abbot.     But,  by  practising  all  kinds  of  secular  callings, 

'  Cliroii.  Petrib.  iioo.  The  words  of  the  Chronicler  aboat  the  Eiqg 
wishing  to  be  heir  to  every  man,  layman  as  weU  as  clerk,  seem  pconted  tX 
the  new-fangled  feudal  notions  with  regard  to  secular  as  weU  as  eodemastkal 
property. 

*  The  Chronicler  records  the  death  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef  « 
January  i,  1096,  but  Bandolf  Flambard  did  not  receive  the  bishoprick  till 
Pentecost,  1099. 
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hj  becoming  a  &rmer  of  the  royal  lands  or  of  the  Church  ch.  xxm. 
lands  that  were  in  the  royal  hands,  by  undertaking  causes  fi3^^ 
in  the  King's  courts,  and  by  holding  any  secular  office,  ^^  wcular 
great  or  small,  in  the  King's  service,  he  might  in  the 
end  scrape  together  wealth  enough  to  buy  the  rank  and 
aotbority  of  a  Bishop  or  Abbot.^     In  all  times  and  places 
irhere  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  offices  rests  with  the 
Sovereign,  those  churchmen  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  the  Soyereign's  service  cannot  fail  to  have  a  start  in 
the  race  for  preferment.     It  was  so  imder  Cnut,  under 
£adward,  and   under  the    Conqueror.      And    under   the  The  deriu 
Conqueror  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  that  class  of  clerks  chAncery. 
of  the  Swing's  chapel  or  chancery  ^  who  had  so  large  a 
share  in  the   administration   of  the  kingdom,   and  who 
eren  under  the  Conqueror  had  often  been  rewarded  with 
bishopricks.^     Under  William  Rufus  the  Chancery  became  Theip 
a  nursery  of  clever  and  unscrupulous  churchmen.     They  under 
showed  themselves  congenial  spirits  with  the  King,  per-  ^"^ ' 
haps  in  his  private  vices,^  certainly  in  his  public  exactions ; 
and  they  seem  to   have   almost   forgotten   their  clerical  their  pro- 
character  till  the  day  came  when  the  wealth  which  they  bishop- 
had  amassed  proved  enough  to  raise  them  to   some   of  "^   * 
the  great  places  of  the  Church,  in    the  way  in  which 

*  It  is  immediately  after  hiB  oomparison  of  the  conduct  of  William  Bufas 
with  that  of  hiB  &ther  that  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iv.  314)  gives  his 
coioaa  description  of  the  general  degradation  of  the  clergy  at  this  time ; 
'^Nalliis  dives  nisi  numnularius,  nullus  dericus  nisi  causidicus,  nullus  pres- 
t>yter  nisi  (ut  verbo  parom  Latino  utar)  firmarius." 

*  On  these  derks  of  the  chapel  and  chancery,  whose  position  illustrates 
^  wsy  in  which  the  word  clerk  has  got  its  different  meanings  in  modem 
«»,teePalgrave»iv.  55. 

'  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  393,  690. 

*  Besides  the  scsndals  which  William  of  Malmesbuiy  in  his  first  version 
^tbe  Gesta  Pontificum  (274)  told  of  Randolf  Flambard  himself,  but  which 
IB  U«  leoond  edition  he  thought  it  prudent  to  strike  out,  his  first  edition 
*H  but  not  his  second  (313),  contains  stories  of  the  like  kind  against  Robert 
Bloet^  Bishop  of  Linooln,  "  qui  ^ihil  unquam  pensi  feoerit,  quominus  onmis 
lilndiiiis  et  infamis  et  reus  esset." 
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cH.  xxni.  men  did  raise  themselves  to  them  in  the  days  of  William 
Bufus. 

Primacy  of      It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  things  like  this  that 

1093 -1 109.  ^^®  ^^ly  Anselm,  whom  we  have  already  seen  as  a  visitor 

to  our  shores  and  as  a  defender  of  the  fair  fame  of  one 

of  England's  worthiest  sons/  came  to  dwell  among  U8 

as  the  successor  of  the  English  martyr  for  whom  he  had 

spoken  up  against  foreign  gainsayers.     In  speaking  of 

this    memorable    man,    I    will    follow    the    example   of 

our   native  Chroniclers,  and  dwell  only  on   those  parts 

of  his  career  which  throw  light   on  the   effects   of  the 

Conquest  and  the  general  working  of  the  Norman  rule 

in  England. 

Death  of         We  are  told  that,  as  long  as  Lanfranc  lived,  his  in- 

May  24,      fluence  kept  the  vices  and  misgovemment  of  Rufus  under 

^°^9-         some  degree  of  restraint.*     When  both  his  f&ther  and  his 

Its  effect     tutor  were  gone,  they  burst  forth  in  full  force.     Among 

on  the 

character    his  other  misdceds,  he  kept  the  metropob'tan  see  vacant 

^     "    '    for  four  years.     Among  the    anecdotes  of  his   impiety, 

some  set  forth  the  mockery  with  which  he  answered  the 

entreaties  of  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom  when  they 

prayed  him  that  he  would  no  longer  leave  the  English 

Sickneas  of  Church  without  a  chief  shepherd.*    At   last  a  sickness 

RufuB  **  ,  .   , 

Gloucester,  which   seemed   to    be   unto   death   overtook   him   while 

^ '     ^^'  holding  his  court  at   Gloucester.     In  the  agonies  of  a 

temporary  repentance,  he  promised  reformation  of  his  evil 

ways,   promises  which  were   speedily  forgotten  as  soon 

as  he   was  restored  to  health.^    But,  during  the  short 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  443. 

*  The  influence  of  Lanfranc  over  Rufus  is  stated  very  strongly  by  WDliam 
of  Malmesbury,  iv.  313,  but  it  is  implied  also  in  the  picture  given  by  Eadmer, 
Hist.  Nov.  14. 

*  See  the  account  in  Eadmer,  p.  564.     Compare  Chuioh,  Anselm,  176. 

*  This  comes  out  strongly  In  the  Chranide,  1093 ;  "And  on  his  broke  he 
Gk>de  fela  behsesa  behet.  his  agen  lif  on  riht  to  kedene  and  Godes  cyroeu 
grilSian  and  fritfian,  and  nsefre  mS  eft  wit$  feo  geeyllan,  and  ealle  rihte  lagecn 
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flouon   of  his   penitence   he   had   been    led   to   do    one  oh.xxiu. 

act  which  could  hardly  be  undone.     The  Abbot  of  Bee 

wag  now  in  England^  called  thither  at  the  earnest  prayer 

of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  whose  aihnents  of  body  and 

mind  needed  the  presence  of  the  faithful  guardian  of 

his  soul's  health.^     We  are  told  that  the  common  ex-  Anselm 

pectation  of  all  men  looked  on  Anselm  as  the  man  who  '^^ 

should  fill  the  vacant  archbishoprick,  and  one  of  the  eflfects  bishop. 

of  the  King's  short  day  of  g^ood  intentions  was  to  invest 

Anselm,  sorely  against  his  will,  with  the  insignia  of  the 

archiepiscopal  office.^   But  it  should  be  noted  that  Anselm's 

Qnwillingness  was  simply  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the 

office  under  any  form.    We  hear  not  a  word  of  any  scruples  He  accepts 

the  8eA 

on  his  part  against  becoming  a  Bishop,  if  he  was  to  become  from  the 
a  Bishop,  after  the  manner  which  the  law  of  England  ^^* 
prescribed.  Anselm  received  the  archbishoprick  from 
William  the  Bed,  as  Stigand  had  received  it  from  Ead- 
ward,  as  Lanfranc  had  received  it  from  William  the  Great. 
He  received  the  staff  from  the  King's  hand ;  he  became 
tlie  King's  man ;  ^  and  he  uttered  no  protest  against  the 
writ  in  which  William  King  of  England — the  new-fangled 
title  was  now  coming  in — announced  to  all  his  faithful 
subjects,  French  and  English,  that  he  had  given  the  arch- 
hishoprick  of  Canterbury  and  all  that  belonged  to  it 
to  Archbishop  Anselm.^    The  scruples  which  Anselm  felt 

Ina  ^eode  tohabbene  .  .  .  ac  ^t  he  sylS'SanetbrsBd,  )>ahim  gebotod  wns  and 
<^  )>a  gode  laga  forbet  |»e  he  us  er  beh«t.** 

*  See  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  14 ;  Yit.  Ans.  ii.  i.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  493. 

*  The  Btoiy  is  told  in  all  its  vividnesB  by  Eadxner,  Hist.  Nov.  16-18. 
SeeGhudi,  Aneehn,  179. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ao.  "  Ble  igitur,  more  et  exemplo  pnedecenoris 
ni  iadoctas,  pro  usn  teim,  homo  regis  fttciua  est,  et,  sicut  Lanfrancus  suo 
^ttnpote  fnerat,  de  toto  archiepisoopatu  saisiri  ju^sus  est."  Eadmer, 
^r^tiog  by  the  light  of  later  papal  decisions,  feels  a  scruple  which  Annelm 
^  not  feel  at  the  time. 

*  See  the  writ  in  Rymer,  i.  5 ;  **  Williehnos  Rex  Anglin,  episoopis,  oomi- 
*i^  Tioeooittitibas,  oeterisque  fidelibus  sols,  Francis  et  Ang^is,  salutem.** 
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0H.zxnT.  on  these  matters  in  later  times  all  came  of  his  closer  in- 
tercourse with  Home;  they  were  scruples  which  were  as 
The  rights  yet  unknown  either  at  Bee  or  at  Canterbury.      Nor  do 
monkBof    we  find  Anselm  expressing  the  slightest  scruple  as  to 
^tt^  not  ^^ceiving   the    archbishoprick  by  the    gift    of  the  King 
spoken  of.   only,  without  any  reference  to  the  elective  rights  of  the 
monks  of  Christ  Church  or  of  any  other   ecclesiastical 
body.      The   reluctance  of  Anselm  to   accept   the  office 
arises  only  from  his  personal  unwillingness,  and  from  the 
ties,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  bound  him  in  yarioos 
ways  to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  to  his  own  monks  of  Bec.^     Of  any  conscien- 
tious dislike  to  the  way  in  which  the  archbishoprick  was 
conferred,  repugnant  as  that  way  was  to  all  the  doctrines 
for  which  Hildebrand  and  his  successors  had  been  strivingi 
we  hear  in  the  present  stage  of  Anselm's  history  not  a 
word. 

The   consecration   of  Anselm   did    not  take   place  till 

eight  months  after  his  first  investiture  with  the  pastoral 

William's    staff  by  the   sick    bed   of  the   Red    King.     Meanwhile 

and  dkpute  William,  now  restored  to  healthy  had  found  grounds  of 

^jj\j      dispute  with  the  Primate-elect  of  his  own  choosing.     Some 

of  these  had  to  do  with  the  possessions  of  the  see,  which, 

while  they  were  still  in  his  grasp,  the  King  was  by  no 

means  eager  to  give  up.^    This  was  a  common  and  vulgar 

ground  of  quarrel ;  another  had  reference  to  the  general 

state  of  the  Church  and  to  the   customs  of  England  as 

Question     established    by  the   laws   of  the  Conqueror.     The  see  of 

knowledge-  Rome  was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  disputed 

ment  of      between  two  rival  Pontiffs.   Victor  had  succeeded  Gregory, 

Urban.       and  Urban  had  succeeded  Victor ;  but  Wibert  or  Clement 

He  goes  on  to  grant  the  arohbishoprick  and  its  poeseasionB,  much  as  Gnat 
or  Eadward  would  have  done,  including  rights  "super  tot  theines  quot 
Eoclesia  Christi  concessit  Edwardus  Bex  cognatys  meus." 

'  See  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  19 ;  Church,  184. 

'  See  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  40. 
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still  lived,  and  was  still  deemed  the  lawful  Pontiff  by  the  oh.xxiu. 

Lnperial  party.     By  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror  it  rested 

with  the  King   to  acknowledge  which  Pope  he  would. 

Rufbshad  not  yet  acknowledged  either;  and  in  truths  to 

jodge  from  the  words  of  English  writers,  it  would  seem 

that  the  English  nation  for  the  most  part  neither  knew 

nor  cared  much  about  the  controversy.!    With  Anselm  the 

caae  was  different ;  the  rightful  position  of  the  Apostolic 

See  seemed  of  far  greater  moment  in  continental  than  in 

insular  eyes,  and  the  Abbot  of  Bee,  along  with  the  rest 

of  the  Norman    Church,  had   bound  himself  to   Urban 

by  ties  which   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  not 

throw  off.    The   consecration    at  last   took   place    with-  Conaecra- 

out  any  settlement  of  this  question ;    but  it   woke   up  Anaelin. 

once  more   another    controversy,   which    to   Englishmen  ^®J^]^ 

perhaps  seemed  of  greater  moment.    The  consecrator  was 

Thomas  of  York.      He  objected  to  the  formula  which  IMspute 

spoke  of  the  Kentish  Archbishop  as  Metropolitan  of  all  Thomas  of 

Britain,  and  Anselm  was  consecrated  as  Primate  of  all    ^''^" 

Britain,  but  as  Metropolitan,  it  would  seem,  only  of  his 

own  province.^ 

The  year  of  Anselm's  appointment  was  a  year  chiefly  Events  of 

concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  year  of  the  1093. 

death  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  and  of  the  momentary 

revival  of  the  true  Scottish  nationality  under  Donald.     The 

next  year  was  the  year  of  William's  second  expedition 

to  Normandy.     A  fresh  dispute  arose  because  the  proud  Dispute  at 

King  despised  the  Archbishop's  gifts  towards  the  cost  of  Febnuay, 

1094. 

*  Bidmer,  p.  53.  "Ennt  Bomas  in  iUis  diebus,  sicut  pnediximus, 
^90  pontifioes,  qui  »  diyerns  apostolid  nuncupabantur ;  sed  quia  eorum 
^^■iKiiiioe,  qiiis  secus,  fuerit  ixuititatiUy  ab  Anglis  usque  id  temporis  ignotraba- 
tur."  Compare  above,  p.  93,  and  yoI.  iv.  p.  437.  So  before,  p.  25  ;  **  Erant 
qoippe  iUo  tempore  duo,  ut  in  Anglia  ferebcUur,  qui  dicebantur  Bomani 
pntifioet,  a  le  invioem  discordanteB.*' 

'  The  distinction  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  ai,  is  whether  the  Church 
of  GsBterbuiy  is  "  totius  Britannie  metropolitana/*  or  only  "  toUus  Britaa- 
"•primas," 
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cH.xxm.  the  war,^  and  because  of  the  outspoken  rebuke  which 
Anselm  gave  the  King  for  the  disorders  of  his  public  and 
private  life.  This  was  a  rebuke  which  Bufus  said  that 
Lanfranc  would  not  have  dared  to  make  to  his  father;' 
but  it  was  a  rebuke  which  his  father  in  his  worst  days 
Council  at  had  assuredlj  never  needed.  Then  came  the  scene  at 
ham^^  Rockingham,  the  forerunner  of  the  more  famous  scene 
March  ii,  ^jjich^  seventy  years  later,  was  to  take  place  between 
another  King  and  another  Primate  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same  shire.^  The  question  again  turned  on  the 
acknowledgement  of  Urban.  Anselm  had  still  to  go  to 
the  Pope  for  his  pallium,  but  from  what  Pope  was  he  to 
seek  it?  No  scene  was  ever  more  vividly  painted  than 
the  story  of  the  great  gathering  at  Rockingham  is  painted 
by  Anselm's  biographer.  We  get  living  pictures  of  the 
Red  King's  most  trusty  advisers,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
of  Bishop  William  of  Durham  and  of  Count  Robert  of 
Meulan^  who  liad  both  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
serve  with  zealj  if  not  with  servility,  the  King  to  whom 
they  had  once  been  enemies.^  But  incidents  during  the 
meeting  showed  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  laity, 
high  and  low,  was  on  Anselm's  side,  while  the  servile 
Bishops  of  William's  court  were  seeking  his  overthrow.* 
There  was  nothing  as  yet  in  the  position  taken  up  by 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Not.  24. 

'  lb.      "Nee  anteceflflor  tnus  auderet    uUatenus  patri  meo  talia  di- 


oere." 


*  The  scexie  at  Rockingham  is  described  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Kov.  36 
et  seqq. 

*  Bishop  William  is  the  chief  speaker  at  Rockingham,  where  Eadmer 
describes  him  (38}  as  "  homo  linguae  Yolubilitate  figusetus  quam  pura  sapientia 
pneditus.**  Earl  Robert  comes  out  more  prominently  in  a  later  gathering; 
but  I  presume  that  he  is  the  person  intended  by  Eadmer  (30)  as  "  Robertas 
quidam  ipsi  regi  valde  familiaris." 

'  See  in  Eadmer  (29)  the  incident  of  the  ^'mfles  unus  do  multitii- 
dine  prodens,*'  by  which  Anselm  "intelleidt  animum  pc^uli  in  sua  seonm 
sententia  esse."  In  pp.  39,  30  follows  the  striking  contrast  of  the  Baroni 
and  the  Bishops. 
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Anselm  which  could  give  any  reasonable  offence  to  the  oh.zxht. 
great  barons,  whose  position  was  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the   King;  and  to  smaller  men^  whether  of 
Norman  or  English  birth,  the  Archbishop^  both  officially 
uid  yet  more   personally^  would  seem  to  be  their  only 
possible  protector  against  royal  tyranny.     In  the  end,  the  Nothing 
council  broke  up   without  coming   to  any  real   decision  itocking- 
on  the  questions  at  issue.     A  truce,  as  it  was  called,  was  ^^^°^' 
patched  up,  and  such  submission  as  Anselm  made  was 
nade  with  a  reservation  of  his  duty  to   Pope   Urban.^ 
In  the  course  of  the  year — the  year  of  the  rebellion  of  wmiamac- 
Kobert  of  Mowbray — William  of  his  own  accord  settled  t^bMiT^ 
one  question  in  Anselm's  &vour.     He  fully  acknowledged 
I'rban,*  and  received  his  Legate,  Walter  Bishop  of  Albano,  Legation  of 
who  came  as  the  bearer  of  the  pallium  for  Anselm^  and  Albano. 
•8  the  collector  of  the  arrears  of  Bomescot  or  Peter-pence,  '^5- 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  paid  since  thci  accession  of 
Rafba^a    ^n  attempt  on  the  King's  part  to  bring  about 
the  deposition  of  Anselm  by  papal  authority — ^so  easy  is 
It  for  men  anxious  to  gratify  a  personal  grudge  to  cut 
»w»y  the  ground   from    beneath   their   own   feet — ^failed 
utterly.^    So  did  an  attempt  to  make  Anselm  receive  his 
P^Iinm  from  the   King's  hands.^    The  Primate  received  Anselm  ro- 
the  special  badge  of  his  archiepiscopal  rank   in  all  due  paiui 


imn. 


fonn,*  and  he  was  held  for  a  season  to  have  been  restored  ^J^  '^» 
to  the  King's  full  favour. 

^  EidiiMr,  31.    "Salya  semper  apud  me  deUta  reverentia  et  obedientia 
''^im  UiUni  aediB  apostoUca  pnesulia.** 

'  lb.  3a. 

Waltar*s  minion  is  raoorded  by  the  Chronicler  (1095),  who  gives  him  a 

|«d  EagH^  titles  which  further  helps  him  to  a  rime ;  "  Eac  on  )n8  ylcan 

V^  to^esaes  Eastitm  com  ^s  papan  sande  hider  to  lande,  ^t  w»s 

^>It«r  buoeop»  twiVe  god  Ufes  man,  of  Albin  |«re  ceastre."     He  adds, 

nd  man  lytStSan  ^nt  Bomgesoeot  be  him  sende,   swa  man  manegan 
^■•a  WW  ne  dyde." 

•  Eidmer,  Hist.  Nov.  32,  •  lb. 

lb.  34,  and  the  CSuonide,  1095. 
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oH.xxin.       But  good  and  evil  conid  not  long  abide  together  in  even 

outward  agreement,  least  of  all  when  good  and  evil  were 

embodied   in  forms   which  must  have  been   so   specially 

provoking  to  one  another  as  those  of  Anselm  and  William 

Interval  of  Rufus.    For  two  years  there  was  no  open  breach ;  Ansehn, 

tl^l^  Wil-  though  forbidden  to  hold  a  synod — another  fruit  of  the  Con- 

A*"^  f?^     queror's  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers— discharged 

1 095-1096.  his  metropolitan  duties,  and,  in  his  character  of  Patriarch 

ConseCTa-    ^p  g^|]  ^.^^  lands  bcyond  the  sea,'  he  consecrated  more  than 

Irish  one  Bishop  for  the  eastern   cities   of  Ireland.^     At  last, 

in  the  year  of  the  last  Welsh  war  in  which  the  King 

Beginniiig  took  a  personal  share,  the  final  quarrel  broke  out.     Bufiis, 

disputes ;    ^^  ^^  retum  from  Wales,  complained  that  the  men  whom 

'^'^^f^'"^  the  Archbishop  had  sent  to  the  royal  army  were  utterly 

contingent  *  j  j  ^ 

in  the        unfit  for  scrvicc.^    Anselm  was  summoned  to  appear  and 

Welsh  wftfa 

1096.         do  right  in  the  King's  Court.*     In  retum  he  craved  for 
Gem6t8of  leave  to  go  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.     At  successive  meet- 

1006— ioq7*  • 

Anselm      ings  of  the  Witan,  his  request  was  refused,  but  the  charge 

to«)to^^  against    himself  was  not  pressed.*     A  new  g^round   of 

^^^^^'        argument  was  thus  opened  for  the  King  and  his  counsellors. 

It  was  against  the  customs  of  England  for  the  Archbidiop 

to   go  out   of  the  kingdom  without  the  King's  leave.* 

Two  points  come  out  strongly  in  the  contemporary  bio- 

Anselm      grapher's  vivid  report  of  this  assembly.     We  get  a  picture 

Bishops.      ^^  ^^^  Bishops^  such  as  Bishops  were  in  the  days  of  Rufus, 

drawn   by  one   of  themselves.     They  were   men  of  the 

^  Eadmer,  HiFt.  Nov.  30.  "  Primas  est,  non  modo  istiiiB  regni,  sed 
et  ScotiflB  et  Hibemiae  necne  adjaoentium  insularum," 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  529. 

■  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  37. 

*  lb.  ** RectUudinem  facere*^  The  phrase  which  we  find  ebewhen 
Applied  to  the  King  of  Soots.    Cf.  its  use  the  other  way  in  Orderie, 

857  I>. 

*  Eadmer  deBcribes  the  snooesdve  meetings,  ending  with  the  fip^^l  one  a* 
Winchester;  Hist.  Nov.  37-41.  It  cannot  be  said  that  anything  wn 
really  settled  at  any  of  them. 

'  Eadmer,  ii.  p.  39. 
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world,  loving  the  world  and  its  cares,  busy  in  making  oH.xxni. 

provision  for  their  kinsfolk ;  they  coald    not  attain   to 

the  hoUness  of  Anselm.^     Bat  we  also  see  in  Anselm  Distlno- 

himaelf  the  beginning  of  those  casuistical   distinctions,  ^^y  ^^1^0!^ 

the  beginning  of  that  system  of  appealing  to  a  foreign 

power,  which  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  life 

of  his  successor   Thomas.     He  has  promised  to  observe 

the  customs  of  the  realm,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are 

conformable  to  the  law  of  God.*     Nor  will  hc^wear  or 

promise  that  he  will  forbear  to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome 

from  any  charge  which   may  be  brought  against  him.^ 

No  one  can  doubt  the  single-mindedness  of  Anselm ;  but 

the  kind  of  position  which  he  now  took  up  fully  explains 

the  change  of  mind  in  the  lay  nobles  who  had  stood  by 

him  at  Rockingham,  but  turned  against  him  at  Winchester. 

They  would  defend  Anselm   when  he  was  attacked   on 

onjnst  and  frivolous  charges;  but  they  would  listen  to 

nothing  which    called    in  question  the   customs   of  the 

realm^  or  which  tended  to  bring  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

In  the  end  Anselm   triumphed;  he  was  allowed  to  go^ 

and  that  without  pledging  himself  to  any  line  of  conduct 

after  he  had   gone.     And   though   he  was   followed  by  Anselm 

insults  up  to  the  last  moment,  he  did  not  go   without  of  ^he 

taking  a  touching  farewell,  in  which  the  godless  King,  ?jf?v 

nu)ved  perhaps  for  a  moment^  did  not  refuse  the  blessing  1097. 

of  the   saint.^      "He   took    leave   of   the    King,"    says 

*  Eadmer,  39. 

'  lb.  The  difltmction  drawn  by  Anselm  is  that  he  ^ould  observe 
^teeondam  Demn*'  such  customs  as  were  "per  rectitudinem  et  secundum 
I^eom.'*  In  the  mouth  of  a  less  scrupulous  person  than  Anselm  this  might 
iBtta  anything,  but  it  is  something  quite  different  fix>m  the  ''salvo 
■^dbe  meo  "  of  Thomas. 

'  lb.  39,  40.  Ansftlm's  objection  to  the  oath  is,  "Hoc  enim  jurare, 
WitomPetrum  est  abjurare ;  qui  autem  beatum  Petrum  abjurat,  Christum, 
^  eom  super  Eoclenam  suam  prindpem  £ecit,  indubitanter  abjurat.** 

*  This  impressive  scene  is  described  by  Eadmer  (41)  with  almost  more 
tba  Ins  usual  vividness.  It  comes  out  well  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  FranciB 
^•Jgwve,  iv.  219. 
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cfH.xxin.  the  Chronicler,  "though  it  to  the  King  unwilling  were, 
as  men  deemed,  and  over  sea  he  fared,  because  it  thought 
him  that  man  in  this  nation  did  little  after  right  and 
Anflelm's  after  his  dight."^  He  went  to  be  received  in  other  lands 
J^^^gJJ"^  as  the  Pope  of  another  world,^  as  saint  and  confessor, 
lands.  jjjg  theological  skill  was  held  to  have  successfully  defended 
the  FUio-  ^^®  ^^®  theological  dogma  which  the  West  has  striven 
O^bOT*"  ^  ^^^^®  ^^  ^^^  changeless  East.^  His  cravings  to  be 
1098.  allowed  to  lay  aside  his  thankless  office  were  refused  by 
hindOTB  *  Pontiflf  who  knew  better  than  to  give  up  an  inch  of 
him  from  ground  to  the  enemy.*  But  no  real  help  was  given,  or 
the  arch-     could  be  given.    No  excommunication  was  hurled  against 

bishoprick.  ^^^  .^^^  g.^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  g^j^^  ^^^  f^^  -gy^  ^  ^^^ 
Docr^oB  of 

theLateran  Communication  was  denounced  against  all  who  should  do 
AiS!k>qo,  ^  Anselm  himself  had  done,  against  all  churchmen  who 
against  lay  should  acccpt  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  from 

myestiture  "^ 

and  lay  hands,  against  all  churchmen  who  should  become  the 

"^^  men  of  a  temporal  lord,  and  should  put  their  pure  hands 
between  the  polluted  hands  of  an  earthly  sovereign.'  In 
short,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  took  upon  him  to  denounce 
the  laws  of  England  and  of  Normandy  as  accursed.  A 
foreign  prelate  dared  to  decree^  that  what  no  man  had 
scrupled  to  do  in  the  days  of  ELing  Eadward  and  in  the 
days  of  King  William  could  no  longer  be  done  without 
drawing  on  the  doer  the  wrath  of  Heaven  and  of  Heaven's 
supposed  vicegerent. 

^  1097.  "For^am  him  {luhte  ]»et  man  on  )nsne  Jieodan  lytel  sfter  rihte 
and  sfter  his  dyhte  dyde.^  By  losing  the  word  "dyhte" — ^the  kindled 
verb  is  not  quite  dead — ^we  lose  the  rime  of  the  older  English. 

'  Eadmer,  Vit.  Ans.  ii.  4a.    See  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

'  On  the  Comicil  of  Ban,  see  Hist.  Not.  49.  There  is  a  special 
treatise  of  Anselm,  "de  Processione  S.  Spiritfts." 

*  Hist.  Nov.  48. 

'  The  astounding  language  of  this  decree  will  be  found  in  the  Historia 
Novorum,  p.  53.  In  the  texts  both  of  Selden  and  Migne  I  ventmv  to 
correct  "Angelorum"  for  "Anglorum."  The  notion  of  our  "angeto 
fades"  seems  to  foUow  us  eyerywhere. 
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Has,  for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  the  highest  ob.  xziii. 
•ubject  of  the  English  realm  carried,  in  feet,  if  not  in  ^^^ 
ionn,  an  appeal  from  his  own  sovereign  to   a  foreign  to  Rome, 
power.^     For  the  first  time,  an  Englishman  by  adoption^ 
if  not  by  birth^  sat  by  without  a  protest^  while  a  foreign 
priest  took  upon   him  to  annul  the  laws  of  England. 
And  yet  who  can  dare  to  blame  Anselm  for  doing  what,  Explami- 
m  any  earlier  reign,  no  less  than  in  our  own  day,  would  A^selm'B 
bave  seemed  the  blackest  of  treasons?     Under  the  rule  of  *^"^'*^' 
William  the  Bed^  law  had  become  unlaw,  and  in  appealing 
bom  him  to  the  apostolic  throne^  Anselm   might  deem 
tbat  he  was  appealing  from  mere  force  and  fraud  to  the 
inly  shadow  of  right  that  was  still  left  on  earth  .^     In 
appealing  to  Rome,  in  the  person  of  Urban,  he  at  least 
appealed  to  something  higher  than  the  personal  will  of 
a  profligate   and   capricious  tyrant.     For   in  those  days 
of  England's  bondage,  the  laws  of  England,  the  decrees 
of  her  Witan,  the  utterances  of  her  Earls  and  Bishops, 
bad  sunk   to  be  only  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  her  foreign  oppressor.    All  this  could  never  have  InoreMed 
been  under  the  worst  of  England's  native  Kings.     With  Rome  Uie^ 
a  foreign  King  on  her  throne,  with  foreign  Bishops  at  J[J^^^. 
ber  altars,  the  appeal  to  a  foreign  power  no  longer  seemed  ^e  Coa- 
lomething  out  of  the  very  order  of  nature.    And  all  this  policy. 
diowB  too   how  utterly  even   the  greatest  of  men  may 
&il  in  their  schemes^  when  they  forge  weapons  whieh 
tbey  themselves  can  wield^   but  which  in  other  hands 
Stty  be  turned  against  their  wielders.     When  the  Con- 
queror placed  the  two  swords  in  separate  hands,  he  made 
it  possible  that  those  swords  should  clash  against  each 
other.    When^  even  before  the  English  Crown  was  his, 
be  called  on  the  Boman  PontifP  to  judge  between  him 


*  I  reMrre  the  potrible  case  of  Wmiam  of  Saint  Carilef  (see  aboye,  p.  79) ; 
ui  h  any  case  hia  i^peal  was  not  of  the  aame  importanoe  as  that  of 
*— lit  '  See  Ghnroh's  life  of  Anaelm,  p.  323. 

VOL.  V.  L 
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oH.xzm.  and  its  lawful  holder,  lie  taught  men  to  look  to  a  powei 
heyond  the  sea  as  a  ruler  and  a  judge  in  the  affairs  d 
England.  He  taught  men  to  argue  that,  if  the  Bomaii 
Pontiff  could  rightly  be  called  to  judge  between  twc 
claimants  of  the  English  Crown,  he  might  also  be  rightl} 
called  upon  to  judge  between  the  wearer  of  that  Crown 
and  his  own  subjects.  The  Conqueror  had  called  on  the 
Boman  Bishop  to  set  aside  the  law  of  England,  to  annd 
that  act  of  the  English  people  which  had  given  then 
Crown  to  Harold  and  not  to  William.  It  might  well  hi 
deemed  that  the  Boman  Bishop  might  be  more  rightlj 
called  on  to  set  aside  other  portions  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, when  that  law  had  been  turned  into  unlaw,  when 
right  seemed  embodied  in  the  power  which  spoke  fix>ni 
beyond  the  sea,  and  when  the  brute  force  of  onrigU 
seemed  embodied  in  the  foreign  master  to  whom  the 
powers^  but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  thi 
Island  realm  had  passed. 

Lwt  three       In  dealing  with  the  events  of  this  wonderftil  reign,  lesi 
^^m     as  a  direct  narrative  than  as  a  commentary  on  the  resulti 

Rufus.        Qf  ^jjg  yg^  more  wonderful  reisni  that  went  before  it,  1 
1097-1100.  '^  . 

have  grouped  the  facts  rather  according  to  the  con- 
nexion of  subjects  than  according  to  the  strict  order  oi 
time.  ■  But  the  departure  of  Anselm  from  England  has 
again  brought  us  near  to  the  end.  Of  the  thirteen  yean 
of  the  reign  of  the  Bed  King^  ten  had  passed  when  he  beni 
his  head  for  the  last  time  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
holy  Primate.  In  the  three  years  still  to  come,  while 
Anselm  dwelt  as  an  honoured  exile  at  Lyons^  at  Borne, 
at  Bari,  while  William  spent  on  his  wars  or  his  pleasum 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  mother  church  of  England, 
events  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  crowded  fSsist  00 
one  another.  Scotland  received  her  King  from  the  Englisli 
over-lord ;  the  Norwegian  invader,  and  with  him  the  soa 
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of  Harold  of  England^  showed  himself  for  a  moment  off  oh.  xxtti. 

the  coast   of  Britain ;   Helias  of  Maine  was  driven  from 

the  dtjr  which  he  had  again  made  his  own  by  the  untiring 

energy  of  the  Eed  King.     And  now  the  end  was  come. 

The  last  year  of  William  Rufus  was  peaceful;   we  hear  Last  year 

sothiiig  of  wars  or  revolts,  but  only  of  lawful  gatherings       '^  ™* 

on  the  three  spots  where  the  Kings  and  the  Witan  of  lo^^iioo. 

England  were  wont  to  come  together.^     The  Bed  Eong 

was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  his  pride.     He  was 

lord  from   Scotland   to   Maine;    the  truce  secured  him 

against  his  own  lord  at  Paris ;  he  had  nothing  to  disturb 

Uie  safe  enjoyment  of  his  own  will ;  there  was  no  enemy 

to  dread,  no  troublesome  monitor  to  rebuke  or  to  warn* 

Bat  warnings,  so  men  deemed,  were  not  wanting.     Strange 

■ghts  and  sounds  showed  themselves  to  men's  eyes  and 

cats ;'  strange  warnings  came  to  the  doomed  Eling  himself ; 

if  Anselm  was  gone,  less  renowned  prophets  of  evil  arose  to 

play  the  part  of  Micaiah.^    All  warnings  were  vain.     As  Death  of 

all  the  world  has  heard,  the  Bed  King  died^  by  what  hand  rui^u. 

BO  man  knew,*  in  the  spot  which  his  father's  cruelty  had  '^^^"■^  h 

Bade  a  wilderness,  glutting  his  own  cruelty  to  the  last 

iDoment  of  his  life  by  the  savage  sports  which  seek  for 

pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  wanton  suffering.     Cut  off  Hia  burial 

vithout shrift^  without  repentance,'^  he  found  a  tomb  within  popular 

tte  Old  Minster  of  Winchester,  but  the  voice  of  clergy  excommu- 

and  people,  like  the  voice  of  one  man,  pronounced,  by  a 

common  impulse,  the  sentence  which  Rome  had  feared  to 

*  Hw  Chroniolflr  reoords  the  Christmaa  Gemdt  at  Glouoester,  that  of 
ShCct  a*  Wineheater,  thit  of  Penteooet  at  Westminster;  directly  after 
Fnteoosfc  the  signs  and  wonders  begin. 

*  We  get  the  signs  and  wonders  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florence,  i  lOO ;  in 
BoDy  of  Himtingdon»  in  William  of  Malmesbuxy,  iv.  333,  333 ;  but  most 
^jinOfderie,  781. 

'  See  the  warning  of  the  monk  of  Qlouoeeter  in  Orderic,  78a  A« 
'  See  Appendix  Y. 

*  *'Biitea  behreowBunge  wd  nioere  dtedbot^**  says  the  Chronicler.    So 
vH]8t.l<0fT.54. 
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OH.  xxm.  pronounce.  As  Waltheof  and  Simon  and  Thomas  of  Lan 
caster  received  the  honours  of  a  popular  canonization,  s 
William  Rufus  received  the  more  unique  brand  of  a  popnla 
excommunication.  No  bell  was  tolled,  no  prater  was  said 
no  alms  were  g^ven^  for  the  soul  of  the  one  baptized  an< 
anointed  ruler  whose  eternal  damnation  was  taken  fo 
granted  by  all  men  as  a  thing  about  which  there  could  h 

Hia  tomb,  no  doubt.^  Yet,  by  the  strange  irony  of  fate,  while  tb 
tomb  of  his  father,  while  the  tombs  of  Harold  and  Wal 
theof,  have  been  swept  away,  we  may  still  see  in  the  choi) 
of  the  Old  Minster'  the  stone,  marked  by  no  l^end  oi 
ornament  or  image,  which  men  laid,  whether  in  awe  oi 
in  gladness — it  could  not  be  in  sorrow — over  the  un- 
hallowed  corpse  of  a  King  who  had  been  so  highly  gifted, 
but  who  had^  in  a  way  that  few  men  ever  have  done, 
chosen  of  fixed  purpose  to  turn  his  mighty  gifts  into 
instruments  of  evil. 

§  8.  Tlie  Reign  of  Henry  the  First. 
iioo— 1135. 

ChAnicter  We  enter  now  on  a  long  and  busy  reign,  on  a  time 
of  Heni^^  when  changes  which  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  with 
the  First,  y^  vf&ipQ  busily  at  work,  but  when  their  work  was  mainly 
done  in  silence.  England  was  now  fast  settling  do^ni 
Silent  under  the  new  state  of  things.  We  now  begin  to  see 
^^;^^  Qf  the  first  working  of  those  causes  which,  before  a  centuiy 
"Sig^      had  passed,  had  drawn  together   all  the  natives  of  the 

and  Nor-  *  '  /.  .  i 

mans.         soil  without  thought  of  older  differences  of  speech  aoi 
race.     The   King  who  now  came   to  the   Crown  caoM 

'  Compare  the  account  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  iv.  333,  with  the  mofV 
outspoken  tale  of  Orderic,  78a,  783.  The  few  who  lamented  Rufes  weN 
"  Btipendiarii  milites  et  nebuloneB  ac  vulgaria  Bcorta.'* 

'  So  it  waa  when  I  was  last  there ;  I  hear  that  the  Bed  King  hai  Bin^ 
reoeived  the  unlooked-for  honours  of  a  translation. 
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to  it  with  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  English  people.  oH.xxni. 
All  hope   of  a  restoration   of   the    native   dynasty  had 
passed  away.     In  truth  the  new  dynasty  had  in  some  Eugluh 
lort  beeome  more  native  than  the  old  one.     Henry,  theneniy. 
joangest  son   of  the  Conqaeror,  was,  by  an  exercise   of 
that  feelings  which  always  sees  the  best  in  every  man  of 
royal  birth,  looked  on  as  an  Englishman.     He  alone  of  the 
children  of  the  Conqaeror  could  claim  to  be  an  English 
£theling,  bom  on  English  soil,  the  son  of  a  crowned  King 
aod  his  Lady.     Such  an  one  might  seem  to  have  higher  Relative 
daims^  he  might  even  seem  to  be  more  truly  English^  than  S^r^^*^ 
the  last  surviving  male  of  the  house  of  Cerdic,  who  was  ^^^S"- 
not  the  son  of  a  crowned  King  and  who  was  not  bom  on 
English  soil.    And,  though  Eadgar  had  under  the  reign 
of  Rufus  shown  himself  in  a  higher  light  than  he  had 
ihown  himself  under  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  yet  it 
was  plain  that  he  had  a  greater  gift  of  winning  crowns 
for  others   than  for  himself.     Eadgar  too,  the  constant 
fiiend  and  follower  of  the  Norman  Robert,  might  almost 
nem  to  have  passed  into  a  Norman,  while  Henry,  at  least 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  took  every  pains  to  hold 
himself  up  in  the  eyes  of  England  as  an  Englishman.     If  Henry's 
anything  was  wanting  to  satisfy  the  national  sentiment,  "*""^ 
it  was  doubtless  supplied  by  his  marriage  with  a  wife  who 
bf  the  spindle-side  came  of  the  Old-English  stock.     The  Hb  laws, 
fint  act  of  his  reign  was  another  renewal  of  the  laws  of 
Badward,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  pro- 
mise, so  &r  as  it  meant  anything  at  all,   was  seriously 
broken.    The  so-called  Laws  of  Henry  the  First  are  not 
to  be  looked  on  as  real  statutes  put  forth  by  his  authority; 
but  they  are  a  witness  to  the  law  as  it  stood  in  his  time, 
ind,  as  such,  they  set  before  us  a  law  which,  in  its  main 
featores,  is   still  purely  English.     And  in  the  glimpses  His  adml- 
which  we  get  of  Henry's  administration  of  the  law,  alike  *^' 

in  its  good  and  in  its  bad  side,  in  the  general  peace  and 
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Modern 
examples. 


safety  which  he  established,  and  in  the  notices  of  occasional 
hardship  which  peep  out^  we  see  little  to  make  us  think 
that  there  was  much  oppression  directly  inflicted  on 
Englishmen  as  Englishmen.  We  read  a  tale  of  bitter 
wrong  in  which  we  incidentally  see  that  the  sufferer  waa 
a  man  of  Old-English  descent  and  speaking  the  English 
tongue.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  man  of 
Norman  descent  might  not  have  suffered  as  deeply  at 
the  same  hands,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  English  sufferer 
met  with  Norman  sympathizers.^  In  fact  the  distinction 
between  men  of  Norman  and  men  of  English  birth  was 
now  fast  dying  out,  and  another  distinction  was  taking 
its  place.  We  are  often  apt  to  look  on  distinctions  of 
race  and  speech  as  having  more  weight  than  they  really 
have^  and  to  forget  how  easily  the  feeling  of  birth  in 
the  same  land  takes  their  place.  This  tendency  is  one 
which  we  constantly  see  in  our  own  days.  The  wrongs 
of  Ireland^  the  crimes  of  the  Saxon,  are  constantly  set 
forth  by  men  whose  names  proclaim  that  their  fore- 
fathers crossed  into  Ireland,  perhaps  with  Strongbow, 
perhaps  with  Cromwell.  They  are  set  forth  by  men  who 
do  not  understand  a  word  of  the  ancient  tongue  of  the 
island  of  which  they  make  themselves  the  champions,  and 
who  are  driven  to  set  forth  the  tale  of  Saxon  oppression  in 
the  Saxon  speech.  So  too,  in  a  more  harmless  shape,  the 
descendants  of  Norman  and  English  settlers  within  the 
Welsh  border,  men  bearing  Norman  or  English  names  and 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  old  British  tongue,  both 
identify  themselves  and  are  identified  by  others  with  the 


'  I  refer  to  the  story  which  is  told  incidentally  by  Orderio  (628-631),  in  a 
letter  from  Hervev,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  describes  the  unjust  treat- 
ment which  one  Brihtstan  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Justiciary  Ralph 
Basset  in  1 1 16,  and  how  he  was  delivered  by  the  joint  agency  of  a  heayenly 
and  an  earthly  patroness,  Saint  iEthelthryth  and  Queen  Matilda.  See 
Appendix  W.  Of  Ralph  Basset  we  shall  hear  again  in  Orderio  ((^5  D), 
when  he  has  another  Christian  name. 
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ittd  and  the  people  among  whom  their  fathers  came,  per-  oh.  xxni. 

^«  M  oppressors^  anyhow  as  strangers.     So  too  in  the 

^78  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  Norman  settled  on 

I^Bgiiflh  groundj  holding  his  estate  by  English  law,  not 

looonunonlj  the  son  of  an  English  mother,  soon  came  to 

look  on  himself  and  to  be  looked  on  by  others  as  English 

ather  than  as  Norman.    That  this  change  was  fast  taking 

plwe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  we  have  distinct  proof. 

Bie  reign  of  the  English-bom  King  was,  after  all,  not  an  UnEng- 

hglish  leign.     It  was  in  some  respects  even  less  English  Hen^'s  ^ 

ft»n  the  reign   of  his  brother.     Henry,  at  least  in  his  ^^^^' 

liter  years,  was  more  constantly  absent  from  England  than  stant  ab- 

IWiis  had  been.     For  some  years  before  his  death  he  lived  ^^^™ 

■unlj  on  the  Continent,  engaged  in  planning  and  carrying 

wfc  a  wide-spread  scheme  of  foreign  policy.     We  hear  too  Bestowal  of 

tte  complaint  that^  in  the  bestowal  of  the  great  offices  fbreignen. 

m  Iu8  gift,  Englishmen  were  shut  out  as  systematically 

M  they  could  have  been  under  his  &ther  or  brother.     An 

K^Iish  writer  complains  that  nothing  could  induce  King 

Henry  to  bestow  any  great  ecclesiastical  preferment  on  an 

^lishman.     This^  we  are  told,  was  largely  owing  to  the  Influence 

J>Aience  of  his  great  friend  and  counsellor  Count  Robert  of  Meulan. 

rf  Median,  who  had  led  the  French  charge  at  Senlac  ^ 

*Bd  who  is  said  to  have  had  no  love  for  Englishmen.' 

Bot,  if  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  these  New  mean- 

vords  are  to  be  taken  in  quite  another  sense  from  what  ^^  ^. 

^  would  have  borne,  if  it  had  been  said  a  generation  l"^""*^* 

<>rlier  that  Bishop  Odo  or  Earl  William  Fitz-Osbem  did 

^  love  Englishmen.     The  complaint  after  all  is  not  to 

oe  Uken  quite  literally,  for  some  men  of  English  descent 

^the  strictest  sense  did  rise  to  high  places  under  Henry. 

^  80  far  as  it  is  true,  we  must  understand  by  English- 

>^  natives  of  England  of  whatever  race,  the  sons  and 

P^ndsons  of  those  who  fought  under  William  at  Senlao, 

*8aeaboTe,p.  ici.  •  See  Appendix  W. 
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cu.  xxm.  no  less  than  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  those  who  fought 
under  Harold.     In  a  long  list  of  men  promoted  to  high 
ecclesiastical  office  under  Henry,  we  find  that  nearly  ail 
are  Normans  in  the  local  as  well  as  the  national  sense. 
Sometimes  indeed  natives  of  other  parts  of  Gaul  were 
transferred  from  monasteries  beyond  the  sea  to  the  rule 
Common     of  the  great  churches   of  England.     The  Norman   was 
all  natiTeB  DOW  beginning  to  be  what  the  Poitevin  and  the  Savoyard 
of  Eng^d.  yf^YB  a  hundred  years  later ;   and  men  bom  in  the  land, 
of  both  races  alike,  began  to  be  jealous  of  him.     Both 
the  good  and  the  bad  side  of  Henry's  rule  in  England 
touched  all  natives  of  England  alike ;  and  all  natives  of 
England  must   have   grudged    to   see  that    their   King 
loved  Normandy  better  than  England^  that  he  chose  Nor- 
mandy as  his  dwelling-place  oftener  than  England,  that 
he  promoted  natives  of  Normandy  rather  than  natives  of 
Position  of  England  to  high  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     At  the 
apower.  *"  same  time  the  fame   of  England,  as  a  power,   was  fiist 
growing  in  foreign  lands.    The  feelings  and  the  manner 
of  speech  which  had  begun  under  Bufus  went  on  with 
increased  force  under  Henry.    The  French  wars  of  Heniy 
were^  like  the  wars  of  his  brother,  waged,  not  for  Eng- 
lish but  for  Norman  interests.    Still  in  French  eyes  they 
were  English  wars;   they  were  largely  carried  on  with 
English  troops,  and,  in  the  successes  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  name  of  England  and  her  people  were  mag^fied 
Chief         among  the  men  of  other  lands.     In  short,  great  as  is  the 
H(^y's      indirect  importance  of  this  reign  in  the  internal  histoiy 
^1^       of  England,  its  outward  events  have  chiefly  to  do  with 
foreign  wars  and  a  subtle  foreign  policy.     Within  the 
Peace  of     island  there  is  comparatively  little  to  tell.     When  Henry, 
reignT       ^^^^  ^^^  brother,  had  crushed  one  rebellion  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  found  England  even  more  tranquil  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  than  his  brother  had  found  it.     In  Nor- 
mandy he  had  to  deal  with  a  competitor  within  his  own 
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duchy  and  with  a  jealous  and  powerful  enemy  on  his  border ;  ch.  xxui. 
in  EDgland  he  had  neither  to  disturb  him.     On  the  side  relations 
of  Scotland  there  was  a  time  of  unusual  peace ;  the  only  isnd  and 
enemies  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain  were  the  half- ^**^\ 
conquered  Welsh,  ever  striving  to  throw  off  the  yoke  in 
their  own  land,  ever  showing  themselves  as  troublesome, 
if  not  dangerous  enemies,  on  the  English  border.     But  the 
reign  of  Henry  is  set  down,  with  somewhat  doubtful  truth, 
fts  the  time  of  the  final  conquest  of  at  least  the  southern 
part  of  Wales.^     It  was  certainly  the  time  when   the 
policy  of  Henry  took  one  of  the  wisest  steps  to  secure  his 
conquests  in  those  regions  by  a  systematic  plan  of  coloni- 
zation.    In  the  eyes  of  men  of  his  own  time,  both  of  his 
own  subjects  and  of  strangers,  Henry  seemed  the  most 
fortunate  and  the  most  powerful  of  princes.*    In  the  eyes  Henry  the 
of  his  own  subjects,  he  bore  the  higher  title  of  the  Lion  justice." 
of  Justice.'     He  was  the  man  whom  the  national  Chro-  Character 
nicler,  ader  uttering  not  a  few  complaints  in  detail,  could  by  the 
Bend  out   of  the  world  with   the   noblest  of  panegyrics.  ^^°^^^  **'• 
"  Good  man  he  was,  and  mickle  awe  was  of  him.     Durst 
none  man  misdo  with  other  on  his  time.     Peace  he  made 
for  man  and  deer.''     And  his  praises  could  be  wound  up 
with  the  same  old  proverbial  phrase  which  we  have  heard 
of  every  King  who  did  justice  from  the  Bretwalda  Ead- 
wine  onward,   that  ^' whoso  bare  his  burthen^  gold  and 
silver,  durst  none  man  say  to  him  nought  but  good."^ 

It  is  singular  that  a  reign  so  different  in  many  respects  Pointfl  of 
from  the  reign  that  went  before  it  should  read  in  so  many  between 
of  its  details  like  the  same  story  told  again.     In  the  case  ^®i^J^" 

and  Henry. 
'  See  GinlduB,  It.  Kamb.  ii.  i  (vol.  yi.  p.  103) ;  Will.  Malms,  iv.  311, 

▼•  401.  niere  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  phrase,  still  they  mark  the  reign  of 

Hemy  aa  a  special  epoch  in  the  progress  of  Welsh  conquest.  Gf.  Will.  Gem. 

▼in.  31 ;  Hen.  Hunt.  218  6.  'See  Appendix  X. 

'  This  title  comes  from  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  in  Orderic,  887  D,  and 
Soger,  Yit.  Lad.  15  (Duchesne,  iv.  295). 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1135.    Gf.  vol.  ii.  p.  173 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  619. 
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cH.  zxm.  of  Henry,  as  in  the  case  of  Eufns,  the  King  was  called 
to  the  Crown  with  the  good  will  of  the  English  people, 
and  in  both  he  had  at  once  to  defend  his  Crown  against 
Norman  disloyalty  in  England  and  against  the  assaults 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Normandy.  Presently,  in 
each  case,  the  internal  state  of  Normandy  calls  for  the 
intervention  of  the  sovereign  of  England,  and  in  each 
case,  though  by  different  means,  England  and  Normandy 
are  again  united  under  a  single  ruler.  Each  King  be- 
gins with  the  same  eager  attempt  to  draw  to  himsdf 
the  loyalty  of  Englishmen^  though  it  is  quite  unreason- 
able to  represent  the  promises  of  Henry  as  having  been 
no  less  utterly  trodden  under  foot  than  the  promises  of 
Bufus.  The  dispute  with  Anselm,  the  exile  of  the  Pri- 
mate at  Rome  and  Lyons,  seem  to  come  over  again ; 
though,  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  matter,  it  will 
be  seen  that  nearly  every  detail  of  the  two  stories  differs. 
And,  utterly  different  as  is  the  general  character  which 
our  historians  give  us  of  the  two  Kings  and  their  govern- 
ment, it  is  strange  to  hear  nearly  the  same  special  com- 
plaints in  each  reign ;  in  both  we  are  told  of  the  same 
heavy  exactions^  of  the  same  oppression  of  the  King's 
immediate  followers,  and,  oddly  enough^  of  the  same  fre- 
quency of  remarkable  natural  phsenomena.  Bad  crops 
and  bad  weather  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  to  the  charge 
even  of  William  Bufus.  With  regard  to  those  evils  which 
Kings  and  laws  can  cure,  the  difference  seems  to  have 
been  that,  while  the  same  evils  arose  in  both  reigns, 
William  did  nothing  to  cure  them,  while  Henry  at  least 
did  a  little. 

Character        The  personal  character  of  Henry  is  marked  by  several 

features  which    distinguish   him    from   both    his    father 

His  per-      and    his   brother.     His   bodily   frame   was    that    of  his 

HQtiftl  ao* 

pearance     family ;  thick-set  and  strongly  made,  of  moderate  height 
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md  inclining  to  {Ssitness ;  but  his  black  hair  falling  over  ch.  xxm. 
his  brow  like  that  of  Trajan,  and  the  soft  expression  of 
his  eyes,  a  contrast   to  the  fierce  look  of  Rufas,  were 
points   peculiar  to  himself.^    Temperate  in  all  pleasures  and  con- 
bat  two,  he  inherited  the  excessive  love  of  the  chase  which 
was  characteristic  of  his  house,  and  in  his  personal  life  he 
stood  apart  alike  from  the  austere  virtues  of  his  father  and 
firom  the  foul  vices  of  his  brother.    He  was  the  father  of  a  Hisnataral 
crowd  of  natural  children  by  various  mothers ;  yet^  after  the 
reign  of  Rufus,  his  accession  was  looked  on  as  bringing  with 
it  a  great  moral  reform.^     In  other  respects  the  brothers 
were  yet  more  unlike.  Henry  was  as  little  disposed  as  Rufus  Hk  defer- 
to  yield  to  extreme  ecclesiastical  claims ;   but  he  always  church. 
treated  religion  and  its  ministers  with  at  least  a  decent  re- 
spect, and  he  appears  as  a  bountiful  founder  and  benefactor 
of  religious  houses.^    He  is  described  as  ready  and  pleasant  His 
in  speech^  but  as  free,  it  would  seem,  from  the  love  of  scurri-  habits. 
lous  jesting  which  distinguished  Rufus.^  The  literary  tastes  His 
which  were  the  result  of  his  careful  education  in  his  child-  uterary 
hood  are  said  never  to  have  wholly  forsaken  him.*    Yet  ****®"* 
the  one  actual  illustration  of  his  acquirements  which  we 
incidentally  come  across  may  perhaps  be  thought  rather 
to  illustrate  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  men  of  his  own 
class  in  his  own  day.     It  is  set  down  as  something  re- 
markable that  the  learned  King  was  able  himself  to  read 
and  understand  a  letter,  doubtless  in  Latin,  which  was 
brought  to  him  from  King  Philip.®    And  signs  of  intel- 

*■  We  get  his  pancmal  description  from  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  t.  41 2. 
Ct  OwL  Vit.  901  D. 

'  A  list  of  Henry's  natmral  children  is  given  by  the  Continuator  of  William 
of  JxamhgeB,  vm,  29.    Compare  Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  348.    See  Ap- 


*  See  Appendix  X. 

*  Win.  'M'*lwi«.  y.  412.    "  Faoetiarum  pro  tempore  plenus ;  neo  pro  mole 
aegotiorom  cmn  se  communioni  dedisset,  minus  jucundus.** 

*  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Mahnesbory  quoted  in  yd.  !▼.  p.  791. 
*8eeOrderic,8i2D. 
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CH.  xzni.  lectual  tastes  come  out  in  another  way.     If  Henry  was 
S^uS   a  sportsman^  he  was  also  a  naturalist,  and,  in  making  peace 
hiHtoiy.      for  man  and  deer,  he  brought  together  a  collection   of 
strange  animals  in  his  park  at  Woodstock,  for  purposes  not 
His  cold     of  cruelty  but  of  study.^     But,  if  we  thus  see  in  Henry 
aionieM       *  ^^^  ^^  higher  tastes  than  his  brother,  and  free  from  the 
1^^^'        worst  features  of  his  brother's  character,  he  had  no  share 
in  the  chivalrous  spirit,  the  acts  of  occasional  generosity, 
which,  iu  his  own  time  at  least,  went  some  way  to  redeem 
the  blacker  stains  of  the  Bed  King.     Rufus  was  a  creature 
of  impulse,  and  his  impulses,  if  more  commonly  evil,  were 
sometimes  good.     Henry  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
power  of  no  impulse,  good  or  bad.     He  appears  as  cold, 
crafty,  politic,  as  no  lover  of  war,  as  always  liking  to 
carry  out  his  schemes  by  wiliness  rather  than  by  foroe.^ 
Seeming     His  admirers  gave  him  credit  for  a  humane  dislike  of 
tion  of  hia   bloodshed ;   they  gave  him  credit  for  a  real  desire  to  save 
J^^^.^      his  people  from  needless  burthens  and  sufferings.^     It  is 
andcruelty.  not  merely  in  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of  a  panegyrist  that 
we  find  language  of  this  kind  used ;  and,  such  is  the  in- 
consistency of  human  nature,  that  motives  of  this  kind  may 
really  have  had  an  influence  with  a  man  many  of  whose 
actions  seem  to  bear  quite  another  character.     We  may  at 
least  believe  that  Henry  took  no  delight  in  wroug  for 
its  own  sake,  and  was  perfectly  ready  to  hinder  wrong, 
whenever  wrong  was  not  called  for  by  his  own  purposes. 
Yet  in  more  than  one  tale  Henry  stands  forth  as  guilty,  at 
the  bidding  either  of  his  policy  or  of  his  revenge,  of  acts  of 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  find  re- 
corded of  his  father  or  even  of  his  brother.     The  man  who 
hurled  Conan  from  the  tower  of  Rouen  with  his  own  hands,^ 

*  Henry's  zoological  garden  at  Woodstock  is  spoken  of  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  v.  409 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Script,  p.  Bed.  218  B ;  and 
again  in  the  De  Gontemptu  Mundi  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  695). 

•  See  Will.  Malms,  v.  413.     »  See  Appendix  X.      *  See  above,  p.  85. 
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and  who  did  not  spare  the  eyes  of  his  own  grandchildren,^  op.  zxni. 
bad  something  in  him  of  which  in  the  Conqueror  we  see 
no  trace.    We  hear  of  his  constancy  alike  in  enmity  and 
in  friendship,  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  description  there 
is  at  least  no  doubt.     But  others  paint  him  as  one  whose  Hu  idleged 
plighted  word  went  for  nothing,  as  a  dissembler  who,  when  ^^^^ 
he  spoke  specially  well  of  any  one^  was  sure  to  be  com- 
passing his  destruction.^      His  natural   powers  and  his 
careful  education  had  done  much  to  clear  and  strengthen 
his  intellect ;  they  had  not  done  much  to  warm  his  heart 
or  to  guide  his  conscience.    Self-interest  seems  to  have  Self- 
Been  his  guiding  rule  through   his  life ;   but  he  was  at  ^b  guiding 
least  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  that  the  interest  of  a"^®- 
King  and  the  interest  of  his   subjects  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same. 

Bat  it  was  as  the  Lion  of  Justice  that  Henry  stood  forth  Hia  strict 
before  all  other  rulers  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  tion  of 
day.    It  is  not  merely  his  flatterers  who  describe  him  as  J^^^^* 
the  almost  perfect  model  of  a  King ;  it  is  from  men  whose 
moral  sense  was  not  darkened,  who  neither  hide  his  crimes 
nor  strive  to  glose  oyer  his  vices — it  is  from  men  who  send 
np  the  bitterest  wail  of  anguish  at  particular  acts  of  his 
reign — ^that  we  learn  what  the  merits  of  Henry  as  a  ruler 
Kally  were.^     His  merits  were  indeed  the  merits  of  a 

*  Hie  itory  of  Heniy*B  natural  daughter  Juliana,  the  wife  of  Eustace  of 
Ptey,  is  told  by  Orderic,  848.  Her  two  daughters  were  given  as  hostagetf 
fcr  the  good  fiuih  of  her  husband,  who  held  the  oastle  of  Ivry,  while  the  son 
of  Ralph  Harenc  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Eustace.  Eustace  tore  out  the 
boy'a  eyes  and  sent  him  to  his  &ther.  Heniy  then,  to  say  the  least, 
aQ(wed  Ralph  to  put  out  the  eyes  and  cut  off  the  noses  of  the  daughters  of 
Joliaiia,  bis  own  grandchildren.  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  699)  makes  the  mutilation  his  own  act.  The  rest  of 
the  stoKy  of  Juliana,  her  attempt  to  shoot  her  £Ekther,  and  Heniy  s  ludicrous 
▼e^gesnoe,  which  renunds  one  of  the  grim  ploMantry  of  his  &ther,  is  told, 
after  Orderio,  by  Lingard,  ii-  33 ;  Lappenberg,  335.  For  other  stories  of 
Henry's  cruelty,  see  Appendix  X. 

*  See  Appendix  X. 
'  See  Appendix  X 
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CH.  XX  m. 

His  go- 
yemment 
pi«cticftlly 
despotio. 


His  im- 
partial 
severity. 


His  pro- 
motion of 
new  men. 


He 

punishes 
robbery 
with  death. 


despot,  but  the  strong  band  of  a  despot  stretcbed  oat  in 
tbe  main  to  do  good,  and  not  to  do  evil,  was  wbat  Eng* 
land  in  ber  day  of  sorrow  reaUy  needed.  "Good  man 
be  was,  and  mickle  awe  tbere  was  of  bim."  These  words 
show  what  was  then  deemed  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  ruler. 
Men  bad  no  awe  of  tbe  careless  Robert,  who  could  not  do 
justice  if  he  would ;  they  bad  another  feeling  than  awe  for 
the  brutal  Bufus,  who  could  have  done  justice,  bat  who 
would  not.  King  Henry  both  could  and  would.  Men  sound 
bis  praises  in  the  same  strains  in  which  they  sound  the 
praises  of  Oodwine  and  Harold  and  William  tbe  Great.' 
'*  Durst  none  man  misdo  with  other  on  his  time."  Tbe  band 
of  Henry  was  heavy  on  all  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
great  and  small,  French  and  Englisb.  From  his  jastice 
no  claims  of  race  or  of  rank  could  deliver  the  offender ;  * 
indeed  bis  policy  went  band  in  band  with  bis  justice  in 
putting  down  the  proud  families  whose  swords  had  helped 
his  father  to  win  England,  and  in  raising  up  a  new  order 
of  men  who  owed  all  their  greatness  to  himself.^  His 
justice  was  sharper  than  bis  fathei^s;  a  special  law  of 
Henry^  revoking  his  father's  law  against  capital  punish* 
ment,^  secured  the  peace  of  the  land  by  denouncing  death  by 
hanging  against  thieves  and  robbers  of  every  class.'  Both 
this  severer  penalty,  and  the  lesser  punishment,  as  it  was 
in  those  days  thought^  of  blinding  and  mutilation,  were 
constantly  put  in  force.  And^  if  it  was  whispered  that  now 
and  then  the  innocent  suffered  as  well  as  tbe  guilty,  tbat 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  40,  173. 

'  Suger  (c.  15),  applying  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  to  Henry,  says,  "Perit 
milTorom  rapacitas^  et  dentes  laporum  hebetabuntur,  cun  nee  nobiles  nee 
innobiles  depredari  aut  rapere  quacumque  audaoia  pnesumunt.*' 

*  This  is  brought  out  Tery  strongly  by  Orderic,  805  B,  C ;  of.  903  A,  and 
Gesta  Stephani,  14. 

*  See  voL  iv,  p,  625. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1 108.  "  Bex  Anglorum  Heuuious  paoem  finnam  legemque 
talem  oonstltuit^  ut,  si  quis  in  furto  vel  latrooinio  deprehensua  foiaset) 
suspenderetur.** 
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WB8  perhaps  in  those  days  deemed  a  less  evil  than  if  the  oh.  xxni. 
gailly  had  been  allowed  to  go  iree.^     In  Henry's  days  the 
people  made  their  moan  that  they  were  ground  down  with 
strong  "motes"  and  strong  " gelds ;"^  they  told,  in  the 
aame  words  that  they  had  told  in  the  days  of  his  brother, 
of  the  wrongful  and  shameful  deeds  that  were  done  by  his 
immediate  followers.     But,  unlike  his  brother,  Henry  was  He 
ready  to  redress  the  wrongs  done  by  his  own  officers  and  ^e  j^ 
followers,  at  any  rate  when  they  took  the  form  of  open^f®^^^ 

'  •'  "^  *        ftiB  own 

breaches  of  the  law.     The  insolence  of  his   immediate  foUowen, 

followers  was  checked  by  a  severe  statute^  put  forth  by  the 

idvice  of  Anselm  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  realm.^ 

So  too,  if  Henry  was  greedy  in  wringing  money  from  his  and  of  the 

sobjects,  yet,  twice  at  least  in  his  reign,  the  full  weight  of  moneyen. 

bis  justice  came  down,  to  the  deep  joy  of  his  people,  on 

tbe  moneyers  who  had  cheated  both  him  and  them  by  an 

issue  of  &l8e  coin.     In  all  these  cases  bodily  mutilation  was  Frequency 

tlie  doom  of  the  offenders^  and  it  may  be  noticed  that,  in  tion ;  no 

this  generation,  we  never  meet  with  any  feeling  against  ^^*^ 

punishments    of  this   kind,   if  only   the   sufferers   were  agau^^  i^- 

*  T^e  far  iimtMioe  the  stony  which  the  Chronicler  teUs  under  the  year 
1124,  of  the  kind  of  justice  done  by  the  Justiciar  Balph  Basset,  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  one  specimen  (see  above,  p.  150).  Forty-four  thieves 
oriepoted  thieves  were  hanged,  and  six  blinded  and  mutilated,  some  of 
wium  were  generally  believed  to  be  innocent.  "  Fela  so'Sfeste  men  sseidon 
)iftt  yer  waeron  manege  mid  micel  unzihte  gespilde,  oc  ure  Laford  God 
rimihtig,  ^a  eall  digelneese  se9  and  wat,  he  seo^  ]»et  man  Iset  pest  serme 
ftde  mid  ealle  unrihte  most  man  hem  beisfoO  her  eahte,  and  si^9on  man 
hem  ofidsS/'  Yet  even  such  a  wail  as  this  does  not  hinder  the  Chronicler 
from  sfmding  Heniy  out  of  the  world  with  the  panegyric  which  has  been 
abeady  quoted. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  11 24.  "Ful  hevl  gaer  wses  hit.  Se  men  pe  seni  god 
heafte,  him  me  hit  bersefode  mid  strange  geoldes  and  mid  strange  motes ;  |>e 
man  ne  heafde  stearf  of  hunger.*'  These  words  immediately  follow  the 
piMBge  just  quoted. 

*  The  grievances  of  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the  King's  immediate  fol- 
lowert  in  the  days  of  Bufus  are  set  forth  by  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  94,  who 
reooida  the  redran  of  the  grievance.     The  Chronicler  gives  a  picture  of  the 

kind  in  the  year  1104. 
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believed  really  to  be  guilty.  In  fact,  in  an  age  whieh 
had  few  gaols  and  no  penal  colonies,  it  may  well  have 
seemed  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  sinner  who 
was  not  to  be  put  to  death  was  to  make  him  personally 
incapable  of  sinning  again.^  We  read  that,  in  the  earlier 
part'  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  most  inclined  to  punish- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  he  afterwards,  whether  oat 
of  humanity  or  out  of  avarice,  largely  commuted  for  fines 
in  money .^ 

There  is  another  feature  of  Henry's  reig^  which, 
though  it  may  be  explained  in  other  ways,  may  well  have 
been  connected  with  this  strict  administration  of  justice. 
I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  was  a  Saxon  Conquest,  that  it  finally 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  Southern  or  Saxon  part  of 
England  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  island.^ 
The  King  of  the  English  was  still,  before  all  things,  a 
King  of  the  West-Saxons.  Save  when  the  needs  of  warfaref 
called  for  their  presence  elsewhere,  the  two  Williams  are 
seldom  heard  of  far  from  the  West-Saxon  border,  seldom 
further  from  it  than  the  old  place  of  assembly  at  Gloucester, 
itself  in  a  sense  West-Saxon  ground.  The  council  held 
by  William  Bufus  at  Bockingham  ^  is  a  rare  case  of  an 
assembly  held  on  the  other  side  of  the  Watling-Street. 
But  under  Henry  we  get  the  beginning  of  that  intense 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  Kings,  that  constant  moving 
from  place  to  place,  which  comes  out  strongly  in  many 
later  reigns,  and  which  the  Kings  of  England  shared  with 
the  German  Kings  and  Emperors.     But  King  Henry  is 


^  The  puniahment  of  the  fidse  moneyen  is  recorded  by  all  our  authorities, 
including  the  Continuator  of  Florence  under  the  year  1125.  Eadmer  (94), 
and  after  him  Florence,  mention  the  earlier  case  in  1 108.  See  Appendix  X. 
In  Rymer  (i.  i  a)  we  find  a  writ  denouncing  punishments  of  this  kind  against 
offenders  in  the  matter  of  the  false  money. 

*  Will  Malms,  v.  41 1 .    See  Appendix  X. 

*  See  above,  p.  65.  *  See  above,  p.  140. 
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holding  aBsemblies,  and  appearing  for  various  pur-  oh.  xxni. 
pwes,  in  new    places    within    or   near  the   West-Saxon  ^  Wesaex, 
border/    Oxford  is  restored  to  its  old  honours  ;^  but  it  has 
to  share  them  with  Woodstock,  once  the  scene  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  days  of  iEthelred,  and  now  the  place  alike  of  the 
wyd  pleasures  and  the  royal  studies.^  But  we  hear  of  Henry  «nd  out 
alflo  at  places  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of  as  seats 
of  national  assemblies,  places  which,  except  through  the 
Jwoeasities  of  warfare^  had  seldom  been  visited  by  Kings 
SQioe  England  had  had  one  sovereign.     He  shows  him- 
Klf  in  all    parts    of   the    kingdom,    and    the    solemn 
^^'Bmony  of  wearing  the  crown  is  no  longer  confined  to 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester.     It  takes  place, 
^■I*cially  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  at  Saint  Alban's, 
*t  Dunstable^  at  Brampton,  at  Northampton,  and  at  Nor- 
wich.*   We  read  how  a  deputation  from  his  continental 
dominions  found  Henry,  as  a  continental  embassy  had  once 
foand  ^thelstan,  holding  his  court  within  the  shire  of  his 
"Wi,  in  the  northern  metropolis  itself.*    And  once  weHiByisits 
nnd  him  even  further  still  from  the  old  seats  of  West-  i^orth  of 
Stton  kingship,   receiving   perhaps   the    hospitalities   of^°^^°*^ 
Rudolf  Flambard  in  the  episcopal  castle  of  Durham,^  and 
providing  for  the  strength  of  the  great  border  fortress  of 
wlisle.^    Much  of  this  moving  to  and  fro  may  have  had  Various 
w  4)  with  the  practice  of  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  Sleae 
'Py*!  estates  in  kind  and  consuming  them  on  the  spot^  greBaes 
Mnch  of  it  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  King's  love  of 
nanting  in  the  many  forests  which  he  so  strictly  kept 
w  his  own  pleasure.    Still  we  can  well  believe  that  the 

*  See  Appendix  X. 
Hen.  Hunt,  aao  6.    "Ad  paaA>  pn  iX34»  oae  «f  the  je$w  for  which 

^ChuQiucijo  ha*  no  entry]  fuit  Rex  apad  Ozineliard  in  n«v»«ii]A."  Compare 
'^  ^  PP- 409. 46a ;  iL  p.  498. 

Bee  abore,  p.  156.  *  See  Appendix  X. 

*  Ori  VH.  874B.   CtvbL  L  pp.  ao8,  234. 
Ben.  Hunt.  iiaa.  ^  Sim.  Dun.  iiaa. 
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cH.  zxin.  King  who  did  justice  was  really  led,  in  part  at  least,  by 
a  wish,  like  that  of  iBlfred  or  Cnut,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
that  justice  was  done  in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom.  This  was 
the  more  needful  now  that  the  vieeroyalty  of  the  ancient 
Earls  was   swept  away,  so  that,  except  in  one   or  two 
special  palatinates^  justice  had  everywhere  to  be  done  by^  the 
Their         immediate  officers  of  the  Crown.    At  all  events,  the  system 
the  oonso'   of  royal  progresses^  of  holding  assemblies  in  various  parts  of 
of^e  ^      the  land,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  and  it 
kingdom,    ig  one  which  must  have  gone  far  to  bring  about  that 
more  thorough  consolidation  of  the  whole  kingdom  which 
was  one  great  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Henry's  Among  the  faults  attributed  to  Henry^  as  well  as  to  his 

exactions,  father,^  we  find  that  of  avarice,  and  the  charge  is  accom- 
panied with  a  picture  of  money  extorted  in  various  unjust 
ways^  but  always,  it  would  seem,  under  some  cover  of  legal 
right.  The  cry  against  the  fiscal  oppression  of  Henry's  reign 
goes  up  almost  year  after  year  from  the  national  Chronicler. 
In  one  case  we  distinctly  see  the  national  feeling  rising  up 
against  one  of  the  new-&ngled  forms  of  feudal  exaction, 
the  demand  of  an  aid  on  the  marriage  of  the  King's  daughter. 
A  pitiful  picture  is  drawn  of  the  sufierings  which  were 
endured  by  the  poor,  and  we  hear  how  every  kind  of  litiga- 
tion and  accusation  was  encouraged  which  might  bring  in 
Money  gain  to  the  royal  Exchequer.^  More  than  once  in  his  reign 
from  Henry  found  a  strange  source  of  revenue  in  extorting  fines 

"^^^  from  those  priests  who  still  dared  to  keep  wives  in  spite  of 
Fiscal  the  new  canons.^  In  all  this  we  see  the  further  carrying 
NOTman  on  of  that  fiscal  spirit  which  came  in  under  the  Con- 
Govem-      queror,  and  which  grew  under  his  successors  till  the  main 

ment.  " 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  620. 

'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  83.    This  is  in  1105,  during  Ansehn's  abaence. 

*  £admer  (u.  B.)  tells  this  story.  The  King  laid  a  fine  on  the  married  cle^g]^* 
and,  when  he  foand  that  this  did  not  bring  in  so  much  as  was  looked  for,  he 
fined  them  all  round,  married  and  unmarried.  The  Queen  was  implored  (0 
help  them,  but  she  was  afraid. 
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end  of  govemment  seemed  to  be  the  collecting  and  in-  ch.xxiii. 
creasing  of  the  King's  revenue.^   This  was  one  of  the  direct  This  form 
results  of  the  Conquest ;  it  was  the  bringing  in  of  a  wholly  don  ui 
new  spirit  into  the  administration.     In  the  old  times  we  J^^^^e 
read  of  no  complaints  of  exactions  in  money,  except  in  Conquest. 
6ome  such  extraordinary  case  as  the  laying  on  of  the  Dane- 
geR    Whatever  wrongs  may  have  gone  on  in  the  days  of 
^thelred  or  in  any  other  evil  time,  we  hear  nothing  of 
that  particalar  form  of  unlaw  and  unright  which  consisted 
in  abasing  the  King's  authority  to  wring  money  out  of  all 
daBses  of  the  people  by  every  form  of  vexatious  demand. 
This  evil  began  with  the  Conqueror ;  it  went  on  under  the 
^  King ;  it  went  on  under  Henry,  and  we  are  told  that 
it  was  all  the  more  heavily  felt  under  Henry,  because,  after 
the  exactions  of  his  father  and  brother,  the  people  had  less 
feft  to  pay.* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  praises  of  Henry  sounded 
on  one  point  on  which  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  a 
voice  the  other  way.     While  the  enforcement  of  the  cruel  His  en- 
UwB  of  the  forest  is  set  down  to  the  bad  side  of  his  father's  of  the 
Mcount,  it  seems  to  be  said  rather  to  the  praise  of  Henry  ^^^^  ^^' 
that  "peace  he  made  for  man  and  deer."    In  his  love  for 
the  chase  he  enforced  the  legislation  of  his  father  in  all  its 
strictness,  and  he  kept  up  the  cruel  mutilation,  the  lawing  as 
it  was  called,  of  all  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
forests.^    But  when  we  read  that  he  kept  the  right  of  He  keeps 
linnting  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  own  bands/  \^  his'own 

hands. 

^  This  18  well  brought  out  by  Gnebty  Engliache  Verwaltuiigsrecht^  i. 
'94. 

'  Eidmer,  u.  •. 

'  Old.  Vii.  833  B,  G.  This  bratal  practice,  on  which  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has 
"■x^cthiag  to  say  (iv.  648),  went  on  long  after  Henry's  time.  It  seems  to  be 
iUQded  to  in  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  (Did.  Yit.  887  D)  ;  *'  Pedes  latrantiiun 
^'^o^c'bnntar.    Pacem  habebunt  fene,  hmnanitas  suppUoium  dolebit." 

*  Thb  comes  out  most  strongly  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (aai  h)  after 
Hduy'g  deaths  Stephen  swears  that  he  will  not  keep  other  men's  woods  in 
^  baods^  "  ticat  Bex  Henricus  fecerat^  qui  singulis  annis  impladtaverat  eos 

H   7, 
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OH.  xxm.  we  can  perhaps  see  the  explanation  of  the  seeming^  praise 
which  the  Chronicler  gives  him   in   this  mktter.      The 
number  of  men  whom  the  royal  monopoly  of  hunting 
delivered  from  the  curse  of  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor  ^ 
would  doubtless  be  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who 
were  themselves  wronged  by  the  harshness  of  the   laws 
which  fenced  in  the  King^s  own  sport.     In  this,  as  in  all 
things,  we  can  give  Henry  the  praise — and  in  some  states 
of  society  it  is  j^o  small  praise — of  putting  one  tyrant  in 
He  keeps    the  stcad  of  many.     Henry  at  least  taught  the  highest  and 
in  order,     proudest  of  his  nobles  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  land 
higher  than  their  own.     Where  he  reigned,  rebellion  and 
private  war  were  not  rights  to  be  boasted  of,  but  crimes 
against  the  law^  which  the  law  knew  how  to  punish.^    To 
Heniy^s      a  King  who  did  this  much  might  be  forgiven.      Men  not 
to  be  out-    only  forgave  him  crimes  and  vices  which  touched  but  few 
Samerit*^ of  them ;  they  forgave  him  the  severity  of  an  administra- 
tion which  now  and  then  confounded  the  innocent  with  tiie 
guilty;  they  forgave  him  his  frequent  and  heavy  demands 

si  yel  yoDAtionem  cepissent  in  Bilvifl  propiiis,  vel  si  eas  ad  neoeBsitatfls  snaB 
ezstirparent  v^  diminuerent.'^  He  adds,  "  Quod  pladti  nefeindi  genua  adeo 
fait  exBecrabile  ut  si  alieujuB  hioum  quem  habere  peeumam  sestimareiit  a 
longe  oonspioerant^  statim  vastatum  perhiberent,  dve  esaet  mve  doq,  ut  earn 
immerito  redimerent.*'  All  this  was  doubtlesB  unjust  and  hanwiiing  eooogb, 
but  it  must  have  fiJIen  much  more  heavily  on  the  great  men  than  on  the 
bulk  of  tlM  people.  William  of  Kewburgfa  (i.  3)  however  aays,  '-Fens 
quoqne  propter  venationiB  deUoias  plus  juato  ^^iKg^na^  in  pabliciB  aninkadver 
foonibua  cervicidaa  ab  homiddia  parum  disoemebat."  Waoe  (i  5633)  givea  aome 
cuxieua  mecking  apeeohea  on  UnorfB  love  for  the  chaae,  which  he  puta  into 
the  mouth  of  the  younger  William  of  Warren  by  the  oorrupt  name  of 
^  U  Quena  de  Waum«i." 

^  For  thia  phraae  I  have  to  thank  the  opthniat  Blackatone— -not  often 
the  historiam'a  friend — in  the  fiunoua  paaaage  where  he  denounoea  the 
«  baetard  alip  know  by  the  name  of  the  Game  Law/*  and  adds,  '*  the  Forest 
Uwa  eatabliahed  only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land,  the  Game 
laws  have  ndaed  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor.**  Commeintariea,  !▼• 
oh.  33.  a.  a. 

*  The  unlawfiilneea  of  private  war  in  England  (aee  vol.  fl.  p.  235)  and 
the  rigour  with  which  Henry  put  down  breachea  of  the  law  of  this  kind  is 
atrongly  marked  by  a  paasage  in  Orderio  (805  C);  "Ivonem  [de  Qfenta- 
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upon  their  purses ;  they  forgave  him  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  oh.  xzni. 
eontinental  rather  than  English  ;  they  forgave  him  even  a 
sfBtematie  preference  for  strangers  in  the  disposal  of  high 
offices  within  his  island  kingdom.  All  this,  and  more  also, 
migiit  be  forgiven  to  the  King  who  did  justice,  the  King 
who  made  his  peace  kept  throughout  his  realm,  the  King 
in  whose  days  **  none  man  might  misdo  with  other." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  Historical 
a  reign  as  this  on  the  general  course  of  our  history.     The  big  reign, 
role  of  the  Lion  of  Justice  did,  as  I  have  already  said, 
much  to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  race  within  his  kingdom.     It  did  much  to  fuse  Fusioq  of 
together  Normans  and  English^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  long  ^^  £w- 
nm  te  change    NonnanB   into   Englishmen.      But  thi.'^" 
was  done,  not  so  much  by  an  occasional  and  ostentatious 
MBomption  of  English  manners  and  feelings,  as  by  bring- 
ing all  men,  of  whatever  race  and  whatever  rank,  within 
the  grasp  of  the  royal  authority.      We  shall  see,  in  an- 
other Chapter,  how  this  process  worked  in  detail  in  those 
gradual  and  silent  changes  in  our  ancient  constitution  which 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  end  brought  about.     It  is  Growth  of 
enough  to  say  here  that  many  of  the  later  principles  of  power, 
government,  many  of  the  doctrines  which  most  tend  to 
«alt  the  kingly  power,  may  be  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Henry.    The  old  law  and  constitution,  those  laws  of  Ead- 
ward  which  Henry  restored,  were  never  abolished ;  but,  as 
they  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  brute  force  of 
Bofus,  so  now  they  were  undermined  by  the  subtle  policy 
of  Henry.     The  change  from  Bufiis  to  Henry  was  the 
change  from  the  fierce  impulses  of  a  personal  and  capricious 
^  to  the  despotism  of  a  single  man^  but  a  despotism 

^>>*>BdHo]  qnoqne,  quia  gnemun  in  Anglia  ooeperat,  et  Tioinoram  nm 
nuram  inoendSo  oombuflaent,  quod  in  ilia  r^one  crimen  ent  iniudtatam, 
^^  BBe  gravi  ultionie  fit  expiatnm,  rigidus  censor  accuaatum,  neo  purgatum, 
QigBfttif  pecnnie  redditione  oneravit,  et  plurimo  angore  tribolatum  moesti- 
fioiTit.'* 
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working  according  to  acknowledged  laws.  In  days  when  the 
old  freedom  could  no  longer  be  hoped  for,  such  a  despotism 
was  a  temporary  blessing.  The  reign  of  law,  in  whatever 
shape,  succeeded  to  the  reign  of  brute  force.  Henry  wore 
the  crown  of  Bufus  ;  but  he  used  the  powers  of  his  crown 
to  put  down  Robert  of  Belesme.  The  two  races  were 
brought  together  in  subjection  to  a  common  master,  to  a 
master  whose  wiU  was  kw  in  more  senses  of  the  proverb 
than  one.  This  common  subjection  of  Normans  and  Eng- 
lish to  the  kingly  power,  when  the  kingly  power  alone 
represented  law  and  right,  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
blend  Normans  and  English  into  one  nation.  It  paved  the 
way  for  the  day  when  that  united  nation  should  arise  in  its 
strength  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  the  sovereignly 
of  the  people,  when  the  people  had  grown  up  in  its  renewed 
being,  and  when  the  law  was  once  more,  as  of  old,  the 
maker  and  the  master  of  the  King. 


Henry 
elected 
King  at 
Win- 
chester. 


On  the  death  of  Rufus  it  was  at  once  seen  how  vain 
was  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England  before  it  was  vacant.  The 
agreement  by  which  the  Crown  was  to  pass  to  Robert  went 
for  nothing.  With  the  general  consent  of  all  men  of  both 
races,  and  with  the  special  good  will  of  the  English,  the 
crown  passed  to  the  ^Etheling  Henry,  the  one  English-born 
August  3,    member  of  the  royal  house,  the  only  one  who  was  the  son 

IIOO.  „  . 

of  a  crowned  King.^    A  momentary  refusal  to  give  up  the 
royal  treasury  to  Henry  seems  to  have  been  the  only  sign  that 

'  Will.  Gem.  viii.  lo.  '' Annuentibus  cunctia  Francis  et  Anglis . .  diadem* 
susoepit."  Then  follows  the  passage  about  his  royal  and  English  birth 
quoted  in  vol.  iv.  p.  791.  So  Orderic  (782  D);  "Huno  Angli  optaTeront 
habere  dominum,  quern  nobiliter  in  solio  regni  noverant  genitum.**  So  Wil* 
liam  of  Newburgh,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Bufus  (see  aboTe^ 
p.  76)  sympathized  with  the  eldest-bom,  says  now  (i.  5)  that  Henry  was 
"  filiorum  Willelmi  Magni  online  nativitatis  novissimus,  sed  prseixigativa 
primus.  Quippe  aliis  in  ducatu  patris  natis,  solus  ipse  ex  eodem  jam  Bege 
est  ortuB." 
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tbe  pretensions  of  Robert  were  remembered  by  a  single  oh.  xxuu 
BttQ.^    The  ancient  forms  of  an  election  were  observed ;  as 
H)on  as  Bufas  was  buried,  '^  the  Witan  that  there  near  at 
hand  were  his  brother  Henry  to  King  chose."  *    Henry's  first 
set  was  to  show  that  one  of  the  eyil  practices  of  the  late 
leign  was  at  once  to  come  to  an  end.     The  churches  of  Eng- 
land were  no  longer  to  be  kept  withoat  pastors.     While  still  He  ap* 
only  King-elect,  he  exercised^  as  the  ^theling  Eadgar  had  ^^iam 
done,*  one  royal  right  by  giving  a  Bishop  to  the  city  in  ^"^  *? 
which  the  gathering  for  his  election  was  held.  He  bestowed  Win- 
the  bishoprick  of  Winchester  on  William  Giffiird.*    Four  ^^    ^ 
dajB  after  his  brother's  death,  Henry  was  crowned  at  West-  nation  at 
minster  by  Maurice  Bishop  of  London,  after  he  had  sworn  minster, 
in  the  fullest  terms  to  restore  the  good  laws,  and  to  do    "^'^  ^' 

TTiw  oath ; 

away  with  all  the  unright  which  had  been  done  in  the  time 
of  his  brother.^     On  the  same  day  he  put  forth  the  famous  His 

Ghai-ter. 

'  Orderic  (783  C)  tells  the  tale  of  the  reaistanoe  of  William  of  Breteuil, 
vbich  lemindB  <me  of  the  story  of  Cesar  and  Metellus.  Henry  is 
"genuiniu  luerea,*'  "pnesens  haeres  qui  suum  jus  calumniabatur ; "  he 
^vi  his  sword,  "  nee  eztraneum  quemlibet  per  frivolam  procrastinationem 
pstris  soeptrum  pFeeoocupare  pennisit.**  "Ordericus  Angligena*'  clearly 
sjfinpathized  with  his  countryman.  Waoe  has  (15345)  a  more  singular 
■toiy,  aooording  to  which  the  crown  was  forced  upon  Henry  against  his 
viD.  The  Bishops  and  Barons  come  together,  seize  upon  Henry,  and  crown 
1dm; 

"  Henris  pristrent,  dl  ooronerent. 
Tote  la  terre  li  livrerent.*' 
They  cannot  wait  for  Robert,  and  they  cannot  do  without  a  King,  so 
"  Hemis  s'en  fist  assez  pr^ier,         "  Mais  li  Baron  tant  le  prierent, 
Aioz  k^il  le  ▼oulsist  otrdier ;  Flusors  tant  le  ctmseillierent. 

Son  fr^re,  90  dist  atendreit»  Ke  il  fist  90  ke  il  li  distrent 

Ki  de  Jerusalem  vendreit ;  £t  otreia  90  ke  il  quistrent.** 

*  Cbron.  Petrib.  1 100.  "Sy1$)>an  he  bebyrged  wses,  >a  witan  )>e  )>a  neh 
^Miida  wieron  his  broker  Heanrig  to  cynge  gecuran."  So  Hen.  Hunt.  216  h  ; 
"Ibidem  [apud  Wincester]  in  regem  electus.** 

'  See  voL  m.  p.  530. 

*  Chion.  Petrib.  iioo;  Hen.  Hunt.  216  &. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  ib.  "  Toforan  yam  weofode  on  Westmynstre,  Gode  and 
*>Qtti  foloe  behet  ealle  )>a  unriht  to  aleggenne  )>e  on  his  broker  timan  wsran, 
^  ^  betstan  lage  to  healdene  >e  on  seniges  cyngee  deege  toforan  him 
ttodaiL** 
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€H.  zziii.  charter   which  was  the  immediate   parent  of  the  Great 
Charter  itself.     Its  general  object  was  to  mido  the  special 
wrong-doings  of  the  last  reign,  and  to  bring  things  back 
to  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
law  under  the  Confessor  and  the  Conqueror.     King  Henry 
gave  back  to  his  people  the  laws  of  King  Eadward  as 
He  keeps    amended  by  King  William.    On  one  point  alone  he  was 
in  his         obstinate ;  he  gave  out  from  the  beginning  that  he  would 
haaids.        t^p  the  forests  in  his  own  hands.^    All  his  other  acts 
General      were  popular.     As  soon  as  the  men  of  his  kingdom  had 
e^eio       bowed  to  him  and  sworn  oaths  and  become  his  men,*  he 
¥™-  began  his  work  of  reform.     By  the  advice  of  his  Witan, 

the  King  punished  the  chief  minister  of  his  brother's  un- 
He  impri*  right  and  unlaw  and  restored  their  chief  victim.  Bishop 
dolf  Flam-  Baudolf  of  Durham,  the  dregs  of  wickedness^  was  sent  to 
^^*^  the  Tower,  the  first  man  recorded  to  have  dwelled  as  a 

and  recalls  prisoner  in  the  Conqueror's  fortress.*  Anselm  was  sent  for 
from  Lyons.*  And,  yet  further  to  win  the  love  of  the 
He  marries  native  English,  he  took  a  wife  who  by  the  spindle-side 
s^^l^/'  came  of  the  old  kingly  line.  He  had  long  loved,  so  we  are 
November  ^jj^   Eadgyth  the   daughter  of  King  Malcohn  and  the 

^  I  shall  speak  more  of  Heniy^s  Charter  elsewhere ;  its  main  provisioos 
are -summed  up  by  Florenoe ;  "  Legem  Regis  Eadwardi  omnibus  in  commune 
reddidit,  cum  ilHs  emendationibus  quibus  pater  suub  illam  emendavit 
[see  vol.  iy.  p.  324],  sed  forestas  qoas  ille  constituit  et  habnit,  in  manu  sua 
retinuit.'*  Henxy's  French  admirer  Suger  (c.  15)  brings  this  out  strcmglj; 
"  Rex  Henricus  Guillelmo  fratri  feliciter  sucoedensy  cum  ooudlio  peritorum 
et  proborum  virorum  regnum  Anglin  regno  antiquorum  Regum  grataDter 
disposuisset,  ipsasque  regni  antiquas  consuetudines  ad  captandam  earam 
beneydentiam  jurejurando  firmaret." 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1 100.  "  Him  ealle  on  Jwosan  lande  to  abugan  and  h^ts 
sworan  and  his  men  wuidon."  This  is  according  to  the  law  of  1086.  See 
yol.  iy.  p.  695. 

'  The  Chronicler  distinctly  marks  that  the  imprisonment  of  Randolf 
Flambard  was  done  "  be  |«re  rsede  ^e  him  abutan  wseran."  For  the  phiase 
"  Rannulfus  nequitiarum  fex  "  I  have  to  thank  William  of  Mabnesbnxy, 

▼.  393- 

*  The  Chronicler  again  marks  that  the  embassy  to  Amiftlm  was  sent  "be 

his  witena  rode.*' 
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good  Queen   Margaret^  who  lived  in  England  with  her  oh.  zxm. 
aunt  Christina,  the  Abbess  of  Romsey.^    Objections  indeed 
were  made  to  the  marriage  on  the  ground  that  Eadgyth 
hi  not  only  been  an  inhabitant  of  her  aunt's  monastery, 
bat  had  herself  actually  taken   the  vows.      On  the  re- 
tarn  of  Anselm  the  case  was  fully  heard ;  the  objections 
were  judged  to  be  null,*  and  the  Primate,  who  declared 
ihe  daughter   of  Malcolm  free  to  marry,  presently  offi- 
ciated at  the  marriage  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  Queen. ^ 
To  please  Norman  ears,  Eadgyth  had,  most  likely  at  the  Her  name 
rite  of  her   crowning,  to  change  her  English   name   for  Ma^da. 
the  continental  Matilda,  just  as,  to  please  English  ears, 
Emma  had  once  had  to  change  her  continental  name  for 
English  ^Ifgifii.^    England  had  now  once  more  a  King 

'  On  Christina^  see  vol.  iv.  p.  697. 

'  The  canonical  objectionB  to  the  marriage,  the  statement  made  by  £ad- 
gjfth,  md  the  dedaion  of  Anselm  that  the  marriage  was  lawful,  are  described 
at  length  by  Eadmer  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book.  His  decision  was 
groonded  on  the  decision  of  Lanfrano  in  cases  of  the  like  kind ;  see  vol.  iv. 
p.  566.  A  foreign  writer,  Hermann  of  Toumay,  quoted  by  Migne  in  his 
•ditioQ  of  Eadmer,  tells  another  and  lees  credible  story  of  the  way  in 
which  an  Abbess,  seemingly  not  Christina,  shielded  Eadgyth  from  the  violence 
of  Rofus.  The  story  is  worth  reading,  as  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Red 
King  in  quite  a  new  character.  The  Abbess  asks  him  to  step  Into  her  flower 
girden  and  look  at  her  roses. 

'  The  marriage  is  recorded  by  all  our  authorities.  Florence  marks  that 
the  King  "  majores  natu  Anglis  congregavit  Lundonis  **  for  the  purpose 
of  the  marriage ;  and  an  incidental  notice  of  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  58)  lets  us 
>w  that  this  gathering  still  kept  up  at  least  a  survival  of  the  popular 
chsruter  of  our  ancient  assemblies ;  "  Pater  ipse  [Ansebnus]  totam  regni 
ittbilitatem  populumque  minorem  pro  hoc  ipso  drcumfluentem  necne  pro 
fcribns  eodesiiB  Begem  et  iflam  drcumvallantem  snblimius  caeteris  stans  in 
emmune  edocuit.**  The  Chronicler  does  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  new 
Queen  was  "of  )xui  rihtan  ^nglalandes  kyne  kyime.*^  The  former  love 
of  Henry  ibr  Eadgyth  is  mentioned  by  Eadmer,  by  Oiderio,  784  A, 
WiDiam  of  Malmesbuiy,  v.  593 ;  and  one  phrase  of  Eadmer  ("  dum  eo$  a 
copitis  amplezibus  retardaret")  might  seem  to  show  that  the  passion  was  a 
oratual  one.  The  story  of  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  189),  according 
to  which  "  beata  virgo  Matilda  "  had  the  strongest  distaste  for  the  marriage, 
•Minds  like  a  romance  of  the  convent. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  334.  The  tact  that  Matilda  had  formerly  borne  the  name 
of  Sidgyth  comes  from  Ordeiic,  702  A,  843  B. 
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cH.  xini.  bom  on  her  own  soil,  a  Qaeen  of  the  blood  of  the  hero 
Eadmund,  a  King  and  Qaeen  whose  children  would  trace 
Mockety  to  Alfred  by  two  descents.  Norman  insolence  mocked  at 
Norman  the  English  King  and  his  English  Lady  under  the  English 
courtierB.    j^^^j^g  ^f  Qodric  and  Godgifu.* 

The  spirit  which  prompted  this  mockery  soon  showed 

The  early    itself  in   a   more   dangerous   shape.     The   events  of  the 

Hemy  re-   beginning  of  Henry's  reign  read  strangely  like  the  events 

pe^  those  ^f  ^^^g  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rufus  over  again.    Henry, 

like  his  brother,  was  to  have  his  experience  of  Eng^lish 

loyalty  and  of  Norman  treason.     It  is  significantly  noticed 

that  the  crowning  of  Henry  was  accompanied  by  the  special 

Ck)iL8piracy  applause  of  the  commons.^     We  presently  hear  how  the 

Bobert.      i^GSii  men  of  the  land'  conspired  a  second  time  to  get  rid  of 

**°*-         a  King  who  relied  mainly  on  native  English  support,  and 

whose  title  to  the  Crown  was  more  intelligible  to  English 

than  to  Norman  minds.     The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was 

the  same  as  the  conspiracy  in  the  days  of  Rufus.    Robert 

had  now  come  back  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  those  who 

dreaded  the  stem  justice  of  Henry  sought  again  to  transfer 

the  Crown  to  him.  But  this  time  there  was  hardly  anything 

Loyalty      that  could  be  called  open  war.     Whatever  was  the  feeling 

English,      of  the  Norman  nobles,  the  English  people  stuck  faithfully 

to  the  King  born  in  their  own  land.     It  is  significantly 

said  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  rights  of  Robert/    His 

^  Will.  Malma.  v.  394.  "Omnes  .  .  .  palam  oontnmeliia  dominum 
inurere,  Godriciixn  eum  et  oomparem  Godgivam  sppeUantes." 

'  lb.  393.  "Certatim  pUusu  plebelo  concrepaiiie,  in  Begem  ooroiiatuB 
eBt." 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  iioi.  "Sona  ]wer»fber  wuidon  ]>a  heafodmen  her  on 
lande  wiSemeden  togeanes  jxam  cynge."  The  Chronicler  does  not>  as  in  1088, 
say  that  they  were  Frenchmen,  though  they  doubtless  were.  (See  Appei^diz 
W.)    Cf.  Will.  Mahns.  v.  594 ;  Hen.  Hmit.  216  h ;  Ord.  Vit.  786  B ;  Will 

Gem.  viii.  la. 

*  The  loyalty  of  the  "RngHah  is  especially  asserted  by  Florence,  iioi; 
William  of  Malmesbury,  v.  395  ;  Orderic,  786  B,  787  B  ;  in  which  latter 
place  his  words  are,  "  Omnes  quoque  Angli,  alterius  prindpis  jura  nesdentei^ 
in  Bui  Begis  fidelitate  perstlterunt,  pro  qua  certamen  iniie  satis  optaverunt." 
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claim  could  rest  only  on  a  doctrine  of  primogeniture  which  oh.  xxiii. 

WB8  unknown  to  English  law,  and  on  an  agreement  with 

the  hie  King  by  which  the  rights  of  the  nation  were 

bartered  away.     The  mercenary  soldiers  too,  of  whatever 

»oe,  clave  to  King  Henry .^     He  was  likely  to  be  a  &r 

more  regular  pajrmaster  than  the  spendthrift  Robert.     The  Zeal  of  An- 

Bishops  were  faithful  to  the  King  whom  they  had  just  the  other 

hallowed.      Tlie  zeal  of  the  holy  Anselm  even  went  so  far  ^^^op^- 

that  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  his  lands^^ 

ready  to  play  the  part  of  Leofric  and  iElfwig  against  the 

new  Norman  invader.'     Both  the  elements  of  military 

strength,  the  J^yrd  and  the  here,  together  with  the  power  of 

the  Church,  were  arrayed  on  Henry's  side.    Against  such 

an  union  the  Norman  Duke  and  a  handful  of  Norman  nobles 

had  no  chance.     The  King's  forces  waited  for  a  third  land-  Robert 

ing  at  Pevensey,  but  Robert,  having  won  over  some  part  of  at  Ports- 

the  English  fleet,  landed  at  Portsmouth.*    No  battle  how-  ^^^^  ^ 

ever  followed.     According  to  one  account,'^  Robert  now  "<>'• 

showed  one  of  his  occasional  acts  of  generosity  by  declining 

to  attack  the  city  of  Winchester,  where  his  sister-in-law 

Cf.  Wis.  Gem.  viii.- 12.    On  the  version  of  theee  events  in  Matthew  Paris 
and  Thierty,  see  Appendix  Y. 

^  The  "  milites  gregarii "  are  mentioned  by  Florence  along  with  the 
Kahops  and  the  English. 

*  Both  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Orderic  witness  to  the  zeal  of  Anselm 
m  the  King's  cause,  but  it  is  firom  his  own  biographer  (59)  that  we  learn  the 
corious  fact  of  his  penonal  presence  with  the  army ;  "  Circa  Regem  fideliter 
com  suis  in  expeditione  excubabat  pater  Anselmus.** 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  426. 

'  The  treason  of  some  of  the  '*  Butsecarli  "  is  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler 
iod  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  Florence  adds  that  Robert  won  them  over 
"oonmlio  Rannulfi  episoopi/*  which  seems  odd,  as  Flambard  was  then  in 
the  Tower. 

*  Waoe,  X5452.      "  Passa  mer,  vint  a  Porecestre, 

B'iloc  ala  prendre  Wincestre ; 
Maiz  Ten  li  dist  ke  la  R^ne 
Sa  serorge  esteit  en  g^sine, 
£t  il  dist  ke  vilain  sereit, 
Ki  dame  en  gesine  assaldreit." 
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cH.  zxTn.  and  god-child,  Queen  Matilda,  was  tarrying  after  the  birth 

of  her  first  child.     This  kind  of  thoughtfulness  for  a  single 

person  of  exalted  rank  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry;  a 

more  reasonable  spirit  might,  before  undertaking  a  war  of 

personal  aggression,  have  stopped  to  think  whether  the  prize 

was  worth  the  harm  which  was  sure  to  light  on  many  inno- 

Treaty        cent  persons  of  all  ranks.   Butpresently,  by  the  advice  of  the 

Henry  and  great  men  on  both  sides,  among  whom  Anselm  and  Robert 

Robert.       ^f  Meulan  are  specially  mentioned,^  the  brothers  came  to 

an  agreement.     Robert  gave  up  his  claims  on  the  Crowns 

he  acknowledged  his  brother's  royal  dignity,  and  released 

him  from  the  tie  of  personal  homage,  contracted  doubtless 

when  Henry  first  received  his  fief  of  the  Cotentin.     That 

fief,  and  his  other  continental  possessions^  save  only  his 

faithful  and  cherished  Domfront,  Henry  now  gave  up  to 

Robert.     Robert  was  further  to  have  a  pension  of  three 

thousand  marks  yearly,   and,   as  in  the  old   agreement 

between  Robert  and  Rufus,  if  either  brother  died  without 

lliwful  heirs,  the  surviving  brother  was  to  succeed  to  his 

dominions.^ 

Last  open       The  campaign  of  Rochester,  in  the  second  year  of  Rufus, 

between      was  the  last  year  in  which  Englishmen  and  Normans,  as 

MiT^^-    Englishmen  and  Normans,  met  in  arms  on  English  soil. 

lish.  Ttie  canipaign  of  Portsmouth,  if  campaign  it  can  be  called, 

in  the   second  year  of  Henry  was  the   last  time  when, 

though  Englishmen  and  Normans  did  not  actually  meet  in 

battle  on  English  soil,  they  at  least  stood  in  arms  face  to 

face.    England  had  won  herself  a  King ;  and  under  that 

King  her  forces  were  soon  to  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of 

'  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  49)  is  emphatic  on  the  services  of  Ansehn  at  this 
time,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "si  post  gratiam  Dei  fidelitas  et  industria 
non  intercessisBet  Ansehni,  Heniicus  Hex  ea  tempestate  perdidisset  jus 
Anglici  pegni."  William  of  Mahneebury  (v.  395)  and  Orderic  (787  C)  teD 
us  of  Robert  of  Meulan. 

*  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  before  (see  above,  p.  87),  come  out  meet 
tally  in  the  Chronicle.  The  Ckoitinuator  of  William  of  Jumibges  (viii.  n) 
raises  the  money  to  4000  marks. 
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Normandy.     But  before  he  could  stretch  forth  his  hands  oh.  xxm. 
to  conquests  beyond  sea^  Henry  had  to  get  firm  possession  Hemy 
of  his  kmgdom  at  home.      Various  traitors  and  enemies  Ma  power 
had  to  be  got  rid  of,  not  suddenly,  we  are  told,  but  one  by  "^  ngan  . 
one,  and  that  as  King  Henry  knew  how  to  get  rid  of  men, 
either  by  process  of  law^  or,  in 'case  of  open  rebellion,  by 
force  of  arms.     In  short,  the  men  who  were  powerful  and 
dangerous,  the  great  Earls  and  chie&  whose  names  stand 
foremost  in  Domesday,  were  to  make  way  for  a  new  race 
of  men  who  owed  their  greatness  to  the  King  himself.^ 
Foremost    among   the  rebels  was   the   fierce   Robert  ofBeyoltand 
Belesme,  who  again  openly  waged  war  against  his  sove-  ^?^^''* 
reign.    But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  built  himself  castles  of  Belesme. 
and  made  a  league,  like  his  predecessor  Eadwine/  with  his 
British  neighbours.     The  cruel  son  of  Roger  and  Mabel 
learned  the  truth  that  in  England  no  one  man  could  stand 
against  the  King ;  ^    his  castles  were  taken,  his  Welsh 
sffies  were  bribed  to  disperse,  and  the  Earl  himself  had 
to  leave  his  English  possessions  and  to  content  himself 
with  what  he  held  in  Normandy  and  France.''    The  fall 
of  another  noble  of  almost  equal  power  followed  before 
long.     William    of   Cornwall    and    Mortain,    who    hadBaoiBh- 

menl  and 

*  This  oomcB  out  in  the  opening  of  Orderic's  eleventh  book  (804  B,  C). 
He  mentionB  the  fiimiHar  names  of  Bobert  Malet  and  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil, 
•od  adds,  "ad  jadidum summonoity  nee  aimul  sed  aeparatim,  variisque  tern- 
poribos  et  multimodisyiolatB  fidei  reatibus  implacitayit.**  Fine,  confiscation, 
iMoidunent,  are  the  penalties. 

*  See  abore,  p.  158. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  490 ;  iv,  p.  i8a. 

*  See  Wm.  Malms,  ir.  306. 

*  Hie  war  with  Robert  of  Belesme  is  recorded  in  the  Chronide,  iioa 
(tlie  mention  of  the  Welshmen  oomes  from  Florence),  Will.  Malms,  v.  396, 
BMre  briefly  in  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  317,  and  fullest  of  all  in  the  Shrop- 
>Ure  man  Orderic,  806-808.  He  giTes  us  the  names  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
Mvgsn  and  Gru%dd,  sons  of  Rhys.  The  English  followers  of  the  King 
oome  oat  strongly  in  his  narrative,  but  I  think  I  discern  an  English  Wul%ar 
^  '^XJlgerius  renator,*'  a  captain  of  mercenaries  under  Robert  of  Belesme. 
Robert  of  Belesme  appears  again  as  a  visitor  in  England  in  the  winter  of 
XI05-1106. 
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cH.  xxni.  ftirther  succeeded  his  uncle  Odo  in  the  earldom  of  Kent, 

coiiiis»-      ^as  driven  out  by  a  judicial  sentence.^     These  men  indeed 

William  of  went  to  swell  the  strength  of  resistance  against  Henry 

1 104.         ^^   Normandy;    but  the   meshes   of  Henry's  craft   were 

steadily  drawing  closer  round  the  eldest- bom  of  the  Con- 

Heniy^B      quetor,    Duke  Robert  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  England, 

NoiSmdy.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  which  he  found  it  convenient  to  give  up  his 

pension,  under  the  guise  of  making  a  present  of  it  to  the 

Queen,^     But  the  wealth   of  Henry,  and   the  wretched 

misg^vernment,    or    rather    no-government,    of    Robert, 

stirred   up  enemies   against  him  throughout  his  duchy.^ 

His  Two  campaigns,  separated  by  one  of  Robert's   fruitless 

S^gns.  ^^^^^^  ^  England,  brought  Normandy  into  the  hands  of 

1105-1106.  Henry.     Beneath  the  walls  of  Count  William's  castle  of 

Tinchebrai.  Tinchebrai  the  fate  of  Normandy  was  decided.     Robert  of 

Septem^r  Belesme  escaped  by  flight  for  a  season ;  a  crowd  of  names 

even  prouder  than  his.  Count  William  the  lord  of  the  castle, 

the  .^theling  Eadgar,  Duke  Robert  himself,  became  the 

prisoners  of  Henry.     William  of  Mortain,  the  nephew  of 

the  Conqueror,  whose  father's  castle  had  risen  within  the 

walls  of  Anderida,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  bonds, 

Eadgar       some  said  in  blindness.^    Eadgar  had  but  lately  left  the 

released.     King  agam  to  attach  himself  to  his  former  friend  and 

^  See  the  Chronicle  and  Florence,  1 104,  and  more  fully  in  William  of 
Malmesboiy,  y.  397. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  and  Mor.  Wig.  1103.  The  mention  of  the  Queen  oomes 
fiom  Orderic,  805  A ;  Will.  Malms,  iv.  389 ;  v.  395.  The  story  is  told  at 
great  length  by  Wace  (15688  et  seq.).  The  calm  wisdom  of  Bobert  of 
Meulan  plays  a  chief  part  in  the  story. 

'  Will.  Malms,  v.  398.  But  the  most  graphic  accounts  come  firom  Or- 
deric (786  B),  though  they  are  put  somewhat  earlier.  William  of  New- 
burgh  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  (i.  3),  "Invitatus  a  majoiibus  ejusdem  pro- 
vincise  Bex  Henricus  civili  magis  animo  quam  hostili  affiiit.**  The  fullest 
account  of  the  war  is  that  given  by  Wace  (15950  et  seq.),  who  naturally 
enlarges  in  a  special  way  on  the  fate  of  his  own  city  of  Bayeux,  but  be 
mixes  different  campaigns  together.     See  Pluquet's  note,  ii.  204. 

*  The  captivity  of  William  of  Mortain  is  mentioned  by  all  our  authorities. 
On  his  alleged  blinding,  see  Appendix  X. 
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Mlow-cmsader.^    He  now,  after  so  many  ups  and  downs  of  oh.  xxm. 

Gfe,  was  again  spared,  again  left  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 

long  life  in  harinless  obscority.'     Robert  himself^  who  had 

refused  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  ^  and  had  twice  failed  of 

the  crown  of  England,  lived  on  till  the  year  before  the 

end  of  the  loDg  reign  of  his  brother.     For  twenty-eight  impriBon- 

Tears  he  was  a  prisoner,  moved  from  castle  to  castle  at  his  Robert. 

brother's  will,  but  still  treated,  so  at  least  his  brother  pro-  1106-1134. 

fessed,  with  all  the  deference  and  courtesy  which  his  rank 

and  his  misfortunes  might  claim  .^ 

The  native  Chronicler  sends  up  his  wail  at  the  sorrows  Exaction  of 
which  England  had  to  bear  through  the  money  wrung  ^e"^^,^ 
from  her  people  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  conquest  9f  Nor- 
mandy.^    Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  English  national  Tinchebrai 
feeling  found  a  subject  for  rejoicing  in  the  event  of  the  day  ^Jjto^.** 
of  Tinchebrai.     That  fight  was  more  worthy  of  the  name  of 
a  pitched  battle  than  any  fight  that  England  or  Normandy 
had  seen   since  the  great   days  of  Stamfordbridge  and 
Senlac.      And  men  might  deem  that  at  Tinchebrai  the 
wergild  of  the  men  who  died  at  Senlac  began  to  be  paid 
back.     Englishmen  had  twice  beaten  back  the  Norman 
from  their  own  shores;   they  had  now  overthrown   the 
Norman  on  his  own  soil.     A  Ejing  of  the  English,  raised 
to  his  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people,  a  King 
who  won  his  victory  fighting  on  foot  like  an  Englishman 
at  the  head  of  Englishmen/  had  made  Normandy  his  own 
by  force  of  arms,   and  had  brought  back  the  Duke  of 
the  Normans  a  prisoner  to  his  own  island.     An  historian 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1106. 

'  See  Winiam  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  351.    Eadgar  was  clearly  alive  when 
he  wrote, 
s  WUl.  Malms,  iv.  389,  where  see  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note. 

*  See  Appendix  Z. 

'  See  under  the  years  1104,  1105. 

*  This  dear  case  of  an  influence  of  English  practice  on  Norman  military 
tactics  is  marked  by  Orderic,  821 A ;  *'  Bex  Anglos  et  Normannos  secum 
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cH.  xxni.  who  shared  the  blood  of  both  nations  *  dwells  on  the  fact 

that  forty  years,  even  to  the  self-same  day,  after   the 

Normads  had  set  forth  at  Pevensey  for  the  conquest  of 

England,  Noi-mandy  itself  became  a  land  subject  to  Eng- 

Normandv  land,^     So  in  a  sense  it  was.     Things  were  not  yet  as  they 

h^^      were  to  be  in  the  days  of  the  Angevins,  when  Normandy  and 

^^  England  alike  seemed  merged  in  the  vast  dominion  which 

stretched  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees.    England 

was  the  kingdom,  and  Normandy  was  the  province.     It 

was  a  province  won  in  open  war  by  a  King  of  the  English, 

at  the  head  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  doubtless  English 

by  blood  and  all  of  whom  were  English  by  allegiance. 

Imprison-    King  Henry,  like  his  namesake  three  hundred  years  later, 

S^S^^of    came  back  as  a  conqueror  to  England,  to  spend  some  years 

^lesme.     j^^  enforcing  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  in  settling  ecclesias. 

tical  disputes,  and,  after  a  season,  to  win  the  good  will  of 

England  and  of  mankind  by  sending  Robert  of  Belesme  to 

a  life-long  dungeon. 

As  things  stood  between  the  two  brothers,  Normandy 

could  hardly  have  failed  to  fall  sooner  or  later  to  the  lot  of 

Immediate  the  stronger  of  the  two.     And  great,  we  cannot  doubt, 

g^^4    was  the  immediate  gain  to  ihe  conquered  country,  through 

of  Hemr/B  the  change  from  the  no-rule  of  Robert  to  the  strict  and 


conquest. 


peditee  detinmt.*'  But  from  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (217),  who  gives  the  Old- 
Bngliah  reason  (see  voL  i.  p.  299 ;  iii.  p.  472),  it  would  seem  that  Robert 
fjBO  adopted  the  same  tactics ;  "Rex  et  dux  et  acies  ceetene  pedites  erant 
ut  oonstantius  pugnaront."  The  horse  on  Henry's  side  were  the  Bretons  and 
the  men  of  Maine  under  Helias. 

^  William  of  Malmesbuiy  says  of  himself  in  his  prefiMe  to  the  third  booki 
"  Ego  utriusque  gentis  sanguinem  traho.** 

'  WilL  Malms,  v.  398.  "Idem  dies  ante  quadraginta  ciroiteir  ann^ 
ftierat,  cum  Willelmos  Hastingas  primus  appulit;  provido  foratsn  ^ 
judido  ut  eo  die  subderetur  Anglie  Normanni,  quo  ad  earn  sabjo- 
gandam  olim  venerat  Normannorum  copia.**  So  William  of  Kew>- 
burgh  (i.  3);  '*Heniious  regno  Angiiss  socians  ducatum  NonaasiiiM 
Biout  pater  olim  ducatui  Normannis  regnum  sooiaverat  Anglie,  nomeD 
oalebre  et  grande    adeptus  est,  juxta  nomen  magnnrum    qui   sunt  J^ 
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watchfal  police  of  Henry  .^     But  the  reunion  of  England  oh.  xxiii. 
tnd  Normandy  under  a  single  sovereign  was  by  no  means 
a  source  of  unmixed  good  to  either  country.    For  England,  Peace  of 
after  the  rebellion  of  Robert  of  Belesme  had  been  put  down,  EngSh 
the  reign  of  Henry,  as  &r  as  peace  at  home  and  abroad  were  '^®^* 
eoneemed,  was   more   than  a  return  to  the  days  of  the 
peaceful  Eadgar.     Within  his  island  realm  the  life  of  King  One 
Henry  and  the  security  of  his  government  were  threatened  S^^^*^^ 
but  once,  and    that   only  by  a   conspiracy  formed  by  a^™' 
traitor  among  his  own  servants.'     Scotland  was  friendly ; 
it  was  only  on  the  side  of  Wales  that  wars  or  rumours  of 
wan  were  heard  of.    But  in  Normandy  things  were  in  a 
very  different  case.     Whether  Henry  preferred  England  to  Conatant 
Normandy  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  affairs  of  his  duchy  Nonnandy. 
often  called  for  his  presence,  and  thus  led  to  long  absences 
from  his  kingdom.     Through  a  long  part  of  his  reign,  he 
had  dangerous  enemies  both  within  Normandy  and  on  its 
borders.    Robert^  in  the  course  of  his  return  from  the  East,  Robert's 
had  married  Sibyl  of  Conversana  in  the  Norman  lands  of  William. 
Italy^  a  woman  who  is  described  as   far  fitter  to   rule 
his  duchy  than  he  was  himself.^     Her  early  death  left  him 

'  The  restoration  of  good  order  in  Nonnandy  is  strongly  set  forth  by 
Oideric,  821  D.  In  the  usual  formula,  he  restored  the  laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  "patemas  leges  renovavit."  Suger  (c.  15)  sets  forth  the  vigour 
of  Henzy's  Nonnan  goyemment  very  strongly,  but  adds  that  he  was  "  fretus 
^tnad  R^gis  Francorum  auxilio.'*  So  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  405) 
"P^ks  of  Lewis  as  an  ally  of  Henry  in  the  conquest  of  Normandy; 
'oQRnptus  yidelicet  Anglorum  spoliis  et  multo  regis  obiyzo.*' 

*  This  story  is  told  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  v.  411.  He  speaks 
^  the  traitor  as  "  quidam  cubicularius,  plebeii  generis  patre,  sed  pro  re« 
B^vom  ihesaurorum  custodia  fiunosi  nominis  homine,  natus."  One  wishes 
to  know  the  names  of  these  men,  seemingly  court  officers ;  but  all  that  we 
can  get  is  an  initial  in  Sugar  (c  21),  where  the  criminal  appears  as  "H. 
nooiise,  fiuniliarium  intimus,  Begis  liberalitato  ditatus,  potens  et  famosus, 
™onor  proditor."  Suger  goes  on  to  mentiun  his  punishment,  the  usual 
<tte  of  mutilation,  with  the  comment,  '*  quum  laqueum  suffocantom  meruisset, 
'■>i*«ioorditer  est  danmatus."  He  speaks  also  of  Henry's  fears  in  the  same 
*fyle  in  which  those  of  Cromwell  are  commonly  spoken  of. 

'  On  the  marriage  of  Robert  and  Sibyl  see  Orderic,  780  A,  784  B,  and 

^OL.  V.  N 
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cH.  xxm.  with  a  young  son  William,  whose  claims  to  Normandy,  if 
not  to  England^— thoagh  within  England  they  clearly  were 
never  heard  of — ^were  zealoasly  asserted  by  a  strong  party 
in  Normandy,  and  were  found  a  convenient  handle  by  the 

Wars  with  jealous  over-lord  of  the  duchy.  Constant  wars,  both  with  re- 
bellious  Normans  and  with  the  King  of  the  French,  fill  up  a 
large  space  in  the  annals  of  Henry's  reign.  They  are  wars 
moreover  in  which,  as  at  Tinchebrai,  engagements  which 
have  some  right  to  be  called  pitched  battles  do  some- 
thing to  diversify  the  wearisome  record  of  endless  petty 
Bieges  and  skirmishes.  Thus  the  rivalry  between  Prance  and 
England  which  began  under  Rufus  went  on  under  Heniy. 
And,  thus  early  in  the  strife,  Henry  turned  to  the  natural 
ally  of  England  in  such  a  struggle,  to  the  ally  with  whom 
in  after  days  we  shared  in  defeat  at  Bouvines  and  in  victoiy 
at  Waterloo.  Close  alliance  with  Oenoany,  the  old  policy 
of  England,  the  policy  of  ^thelstan,  Cnut,  and  Harold,  was 
no  less  the  policy  of  the  first  King  of  the  stranger  dynasty 
who  had  the  least  elaim  to  be  looked  on  as  an  Englishman. 


Allianoe 
with  the 
Ejipire. 


In   his   dealings  with   France,   both   in  peace  and  in 

war,    Henry   had   to   deal   with   a   &r   abler  and   more 

active  rival  than  his  brother  had  ever  had  to  deal  with, 

Aocefldon   or  than  his  father  had  had  in   his  later   years.      The 

the  Fat'     accession  of  Lewis  the  son  of  Philip  the  First,  whom  we 

in  France,  jj^yg  already  heard  of  in  the  wars  of  Rufus,'  marks  an 

epoch  in  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy.    The  new 

her  death  in  810  A,  which  is  differently  tdd  by  WiUiam  of  MahneBbuiy, 
iy.  389.  See  her  panegyric  in  the  Gontinaator  ofWilliam  of  Jumi^gea,  viii.  14* 

^  He  is  several  times  called  "CUto"  by  Oiderio  (838 B).  ''CHto**  is  of 
course  equivalent  to  uSJtheling ;  but  Orderio  seems  to  make  a  distinctiaii 
between  the  "aito/'  son  of  Robert,  and  the  "Adalinus,"  son  of  Heniy. 
He  also  once  at  least  applies  the  name  '*  Clito  **  to  a  son  of  the  King  of  the 
French. 

*  See  above,  p.  loi.  He  appears  in  the  Chronicle  as  "  Lotfowis.**  Orderie 
gives  him,  as  he  does  several  other  princes,  a  double  name,  "  Ludoviooi 
Tedbaldus ;  **  but  in  his  Life  by  Suger  he  is  simply  "  Ludovieos." 
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Kin|r  betook  himself  activelj  to  establishing  tbe  kingly  oh.  xxiit. 
wthority  within  the  small  part  of  his  nominal  kingdom  ^£*^^^*®' 
which  formed  the  actual  domain  of  his  Crown.^     And,  as  a  reign. 
Wanoe  to  the  power  of  the  turbulent  nobles  which  he  was  ^^ 
Peking  to  overthrow,  he  was  glad  to  encourage  the  rising  noWes  and 
qnnt  of  freedom,  and  to  give  the  royal  sanction  to  the  mentofthe 
fonnation  of  communes  which  supplied  him  with  a  civic  *'^'^*"**- 
militia  in  his  wars.     The  seed  which  had  been  sown  at 
I«  Mans  a  generation  earlier'  was  now  bearing  fruit  in 
Fnnce  and  other  parts  of  Gaul ;  and  the  Bishops,  no  less 
tban  the  King,  found  it  their  interest  to  encourage  tiie 
new  spirit.^     In  France,  in  short,  just  as  in  England  at  Effects  of 
the  moment  of  Soberf  s  landing,  the  King,  the  (3hurch,  ^uXon 
Mid  the  people  were  leagued  together  against  an  oppressive  S^ 
W)biliiy.      But  from  this  point,  the  course  of  the  two 
countries  parted  off  in  different  ways.      In  France,  the 
^gs  used  the  people  against  the  nobles  as  long  as  it 
swted  their  purpose,  and  in  the  end  brought  nobles,  people, 
«nd  clergy  into  one  conmion  bondage.     In  England,  the 
growth  of  a  despotic  power  in  the  Crown  was  checked  by 
the  onion  of  nobles,  dergy,  and  people  in  a  cause  common 
to  them  all.     This  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the 
Aench  King  within  his  own  dominions  was  naturally 
**onipanied  by  increased  vigour  in  the  relations  of  the 

AO  Uie  ettrUer  ohapteEB  of  his  Life  by  Suger  are  nunnly  taken  ap  with 
^""^g  his  expknts  against  Tarioas  lefractoiy  nobles,  especially  the  op- 
P'BiKn  of  the  chuzGhes.  Orderio  too  (836  A,  B)  enlarges  on  the  vigour 
^^^  against  the  '*  tyrannis  piadonum  et  seditiosorum.'*  He  began  while 
^  ^^hflr  was  alive.  A  specimen  of  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
^  b  described  at  length  by  Suger,  o.  2 1 .  CL  the  account  of  the  same  man 
^Bemy  of  Huntingdon,  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  698. 

8«e  vol  iv.  p.  549. 

Osdaie  (856  B),  just  after  the  passage  last  quoted,  goes  on,  "  Auzilium 
^^  per  Qalliam  deposoere  ooactus  est  episoopornm.  Tunc  eigo  oommu- 
*"M  in  IVancia  popularis  statuta  est  a  prssulibus,  ut  presbyteri  oomi- 
^^^  Begi  ad  obsidionem  vel  pugnam  cum  vexillis  et  parochianis 
^TthmM,"*  So  Suger  (c.  18),  describing  one  of  Lewis's  campaigns,  says 
^^oiatttHj,  "  cmn  comraunitlktes  patriae  parochiarum  adessent." 
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CH.  xxiu.  Crown  to  the  princes  who  owed  it  a  nominal  homagpe. 
The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fat  may  be  set  down  as  the  be- 
ginning of  that  gradual  growth  of  the  Parisian  monarchy 
which  in  the  end  swallowed  up  all  the  states  which  owed 
it  homage,^  besides  so  large  a  part  of  the  German  and 
Burgundian  kingdoms. 
Wars  With  such  a  power  growing  up  on  his  continental 

Henry  and  frontier,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  Henry,  in  his  character 
Lewis.        ^f  master,  if  not  formally  Duke,^  of  Normandy,  should  fail 
to  come  into  collision.^     The  two  Kings  had  once  been 
personal  friends.     Lewis  had  sought  shelter  in  England 
when  his  step-mother  was  plotting  against  him ;  he  had 
been  received  with  the  highest  honours,  and,  it  would 
almost  seem,  had  become  the  man  of  the  English  King.^ 
But  such  ties  counted  for  little  when  Lewis  sat  on  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and  when   Normandy  was  in   the 
First  war    hands  of  Henry.     A  dispute  about  the  border  fortress  of 
1111.1113.  Oisors,  and  the  enmity  between  King  Lewis  and  Theobald 
of  Chartres,  the  nephew  of  Henry,   the  son  of  his   re- 
nowned  sister  Adela,*  led    to  two  years  of  war   early 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis.®      The  war  is  told  us  in  some 
detail,  and  we  read  of  a  characteristic  reftisal  of  the  English 

^  Of  course  with  the  exceptions  made  in  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

*  Lappenberg  (300)  remarks  that  Henry  did  not  take  the  title  of  Doke 
of  the  Normans  during  his  brother*B  lifetime.  It  is  however  given  to  him 
by  others,  as  by  Suger,  0.  21. 

'  William  of  Malmeebury  (v.  404)  remarks  that  there  was  no  strife 
between  Philip  and  Henry,  because  Henry's  small  poflsessions  in  Nonnandy 
marched  rather  on  Britanny  than  on  Franoe. 

*  SeeOnLVit.  812D;  Sun.  Dun.  iioi. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  65  a. 

'  The  Chronicler,  after  recording  the  succession  of  Lewis  in  1 108,  adds^ 
"  and  wurdon  sy^on  manege  gewinn  betwux  ])am  cynge  of  France  and 
pom.  of  Englelande, )»  hwile  \>e  he  on  Normandig  wunode."  But  the  war 
itself  does  not  beg^n  till  iiii,  when  Heniy  is  recorded  as  going  beyond 
sea,  ''for  unsehte  ^^e  ynIS  him  hiefdon  sume  be  )»m  genueran  of  France.'* 
The  history  of  this  war  in  Siiger,  who  alone  mentions  the  quarrel  about 
Gisors,  begins  in  c.  15.  The  account  in  Orderic,  836-842,  is  rather  con- 
fused in  its  chronology. 
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King  to  jeopard  political  and  military  advantages  by  the  cu.  xxm. 
chivalroas  folly  of  meeting  his  rival  in  single  combat  on  a 
dangerous  bridge/      It  is  more  remarkable  to  find  the  Etfmity  of 
Counts  of  Flanders  arrayed  throughout  these  wars  as  the  c^Flandere. 
allies  of  France  and  the  enemies  of  England.     The  Con- 
qneior  and  Robert  the  Frisian  had  indeed  been  constant 
enanies ;  ^  but  with  Robert  of  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  the  Treaties 
FrisiaD,  Henry  had,   early  in   his  reign,   concluded  twojjenryAnd 
treaties   of   strict    alliance.^      Little    actually    came    of]^a^dera^ 
these  treaties;    but  they   are   highly  important   in   the  " 03. 
history  of  the    diplomatic  art,    and    they  illustrate  the  j^.  ^^ 
feudal  notions  of  the  time.     In  them,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  by 

1511  •  •<!•  .        theni  on 

England  appears  as  granting  subsidies  to  a  foreign  feudal 
power  in  exchange  for  help  in  time  of  war.  But  in  those  * 
days  a  subsidy  took  the  form  of  a  feudal  grant.  Count 
Boberttook  King  Henry's  money;  but  he  took  it  in  fee, 
ttd  he  was  to  do  military  service  in  return.  He  thus 
hecame  in  some  sort  the  man  of  his  pay-master ;  but  he 
was  already  the  man  of  two  other  lords,  one  of  them  the 
▼eiy  prince  against  whom  he  was  most  likely  to  be  called 
to  act.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  a  vassal  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  the  King  of  the  French,  and  in  his  new 
engagements  he  takes  care  to  reserve  his  allegiance  to 
both  his  earlier  lords.  The  worst  case  of  all,  the  case 
of  the  King  of  the  French  calling  on  his  Flemish  vassal 
to  join  in  an  invasion  of  England,  is  specially  provided 
for.  If  this  should  happen,  the  Count  of  Flanders  is 
not  to  refuse  to  perform  his  feudal  duty ;  but  he  is  to 
^ke  care  that  its  performance  shall  do  as  little  harm 
tt  possible  to  his  new  ally,  provided  always  that  he  is 
not  himself  to  run  any  risk  of  forfeiting  the  fiefs  which 

^  This  itoiy  ib  told  at  large  by  Suger.  He  does  not  scruple  to  say  (c.  15), 
"qQod  Bex  Ludovioas,  tarn  levitate  ["  avec  un  cceur  leger"]  quam  audada 
•Wetebat.'' 

'  See  YoL  iv.  pp.  538,  687. 

'  See  Appendix  AA. 
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Robert's 
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he  holds  of  the  French  Crown.    We  could  not  wish  for 
a  better  illustration  of  the  strange  complications  which 
arose   out  of  the  reckless  waj  in  which   men  in    those 
days  bound  themselves  hy  three  or  four  inconsistent  en- 
gagements at  onca^    But,  before  the  French  war  actually 
broke  outfall  this  had  changed.  Quarrels  had  arisen  between 
Heniy  and   Robert,  and  now  the  force  of  Flanders  was 
ranged  on  the  side  of  France,  and  two  successive  Counts 
lost  their  lives  in  the  war  with  England.     Robert  him- 
self was  killed  in  this  first  stage  of  the  struggle.'      He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Baldwin^  who  followed  the  same 
policy.     Maine  too^  after  the  death  of  Helias,  furnished 
another  ground   of  dispute  between  Henry  and  Fulk  of 
Anjou.'     Helias   had   been   the   firm  friend   of   Henry, 
and  had  had  a  large  share  in  his  victory  at  Tinchebrai. 
But,   now  that  his  rights   had  passed  to  the  Angevin 
house,^  Maine  had  become  a  land  hostile  to  Normandy 
and  England.      And  Fulk  soon  found  means  to  stir  up 
another  adversary  against  Henry.     Duke  Robert's  young 
son,  William,  Clito  at  leasts  if  not  ^theling,  had  been, 
after  the  victory  of  Tinchebrai,  put  by  his  victorious  unde 
under  ^he  care  of  his  brother-in-law  Helias  of  Saint  SaeD. 
As  if  faith  and  valour  were  inherent  in  the  prophetic  name, 
Helias  showed  the  same  zeal  for  the  son  which  he  had 
before  shown  for  the  father."     He  led  his  young  charge 
through  all  lands,  hoping  to  find  some  among  the  princes  of 
Gaul  who  would  take  up  the  cause  of  the  disinherited  and 
worse  than  orphan  child.     But  his  hopes  were  presently 
brought  for  a  while  to  an  end  by  a  general  peace.     A 


'  See  voL  iii.  p.  249. 

*  His  death  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  iiii  ;  Orderio,  837  C. 

*  The  Ghronicler  (mi)  makes  the  ajB^r  of  Maine  the  chief  ground  of 
Henry's  warfue  in  France;  "swi'Sost  for  ]iam  eorle  of  Angeow  fe  ^ 
Mannie  togeanes  him  hjoold/* 

*  See  above,  p.  zo6. 
'  See  above,  p.  84. 
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inaty  whs  concluded  at  Gisors,  on  terms  highly  favour-  oh.  xxiii. 
able  to  Henry,   terms  which  seemed  to  go  so  far  as  to  ^^^**^ 
fereetall  the  more  fSEimous  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  to  make  iii3- 
the  lord  of  England  and  Normandy  an  absolutely  inde-  ^^'^^' 
pendent  power   on  the  mainland.^     The   Breton   Count  waped  by 

1 1       -n  BLonpy. 

Alan  Fergant  had  already  done  homage  to  Henry,  who 
gaTe  his  natural  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage  to  Alan's 
Km  Conan.'  Fulk  of  Anjou  also  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
Haine,  and  he  betrothed  his  daught^  Matilda  to  Henry's 
son  the  iBtheling  William,  to  whom,  either  now  or  at  the 
time  of  the  actual  marriage,  he  granted  as  his  daughter's 
<lower  the  county  for  which  he  had  himself  just  become 
the  man  of  his  son-in-Uiw^s  father.'  These  arrangements 
were  confirmed  by  the  over-lord  King  Lewis  in  terms 
which  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  parted  with  all  his 
nghts  over  the  lands  which  thus  came  under  Henry's 
wperiority.  Lewis  also  ceded  to  Henry  the  border-land  of 
Belesme/  The  lord  of  that  border-land  was  already  a  Imprison- 
pneoner.  It  would  seem  that,  even  after  his  overthrow  at  Robert  of 
"Knchebraij  he  had  been  again  reconciled  to  Henry,  that  ^^®* 
he  had  again  offended  him  by  disobedience  and  treason  of 
^oas  kinds,  and  that  he  had  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  King  whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged.  The  cir- 
eomstances  of  his  arrest  are  not  very  clear ;  according  to  a 
version  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lewis  himself,  Robert 
W  taken  shelter  with  the  King  of  the  French^  he  had 
Wn  sent  by  him  as  an  ambassador  to  his  other  lord^  and 

^  It  will  be  remembered  ih»t  by  the  Bretigny  treaty  Edward  the  Third 
«  the  one  hand  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  Grown  of  France^  and  on  the 
^^  was  freed  ftom  aU  homage  for  Aqnitaine  and  the  other  continental 
^'"■liiuoiig  which  he  held.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Giaors  are  given  most 
•tlcngOi  by  Orderic,  841,  84a. 

'  Old.  Tit.  841 D.  "  Homo  Regis  Anglomm  jam  fiw^us  foerat."  Cf. 
^GenLYui.  39. 

'  Otd.  Vit.  841  B.  Cf.  Will.  Malms.  ▼.  419*  and  Gesta  Consulum, 
I^Acheiy,  iii.  364,  in  both  of  which  places  the  grant  of  Maine  to  young 
^iUiam  is  spoken  of.  *  Ord.  Yit.  841  D. 
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cH.  XXIII.  the  law  of  nations  had  not  been  found  strong  enough  to 
protect  him  against  the  justice  or  the  vengeance  of  Heniy.* 
At  all  events,  in  the  year  before  the  peace^  the  career  of 
the  cruel  son  of  the  cruel  Mabel  was  brought  to  an  end. 
The  common  enemy  of  mankind  was  brought  from  Nor- 
mandy to  safer  keeping  in  England,  and  was,  to  the  de- 
light of  all  men,  thrown  into  the  bonds  from  which  he 
was  never  to  be  freed.* 
Henry's  Four  years  of  peace  now  followed,  during  which  Henry 

with  strove  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  time  when  war 

Gennany.  g^Q^jy  break  out  again  by  forming  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Adeliza  or  reigning  Emperor.  About  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
betrothed  the  War,  Henry  had  betrothed  his  daughter,  then  a  mere 
^e^im  ^^^1^>  ^  K-ing  Henry  of  Germany.  She  was  at  once  sent 
mo.  to  her  new  home^  and  in  the  space  between  the  first  and 
ri^e"and  "^^^^^  wars  shc  was  solemnly  married  and  crowned  at 
coronation.  Mainz.'     Her  husband  was  now  Emperor.     It  was   the 

January  7,  ^  .  o  .  • 

I II 4.         first  time  that  a  woman  of  English  birth  had  been  the 
bride   of  Csesar;    for  Eadgyth   and   Gunhild    in   former 

^  The  impriBonment  of  Robert  of  BeloBme  in  1 11 2  is  recorded  by  all  our 
authorities.  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  398)  and  Orderic  (841  A,  858  D) 
give  details,  but  Orderic  has  two  vendonB  which  it  is  not  very  ea^  to  re- 
concile with  one  another. 

'  It  was  never  known  when  he  died.  See  Hen.  Hunt.  De  Contemptu 
Mundiy  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  698. 

•  Cf.  Orderic,  838  B,  and  the  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumil^es,  viii.  1 1, 
with  the  more  accurate  date  in  Florence,  11 10.  Cf.  Chron.  Petrib.  1113. 
For  the  marriage  see  Otto  of  Freising,  vii.  15,  and  especially  Ekkehard 
(Pertz,  vi.  24J),  who  dweUs  on  the  vast  numbers  of  great  men  who  were 
assembled  at  the  marriage,  and  says  of  Matilda^  "  Erat  progenita  ex  utraque 
parte  ex  longa  linea  magnifies  nobiHtatis  et  regalis  prosapise,  in  cujus  loquela 
et  opere  resplendebat  specimen  futurs  bonitatis  abunde,  adeo  ut  onmibas 
optaretur  Romani  imperii  heredls  mater  fore.**  It  is  recorded  in  good  Nether- 
Dutch  in  the  Luneburg  Chronicle  (Pertz,  xvi.  76) ;  "Keiser  Heinric  hot 
do  enen  hof  to  M^enze,  dar  nam  he  to  wive  dee  koninges  dochter  van 
Englelant  de  was  geheten  Mechtild,  dar  makede  he  se  to  keiserinne.**  At 
this  point  (i  109, 1 1 10)  the  Chronicler  calls  Henry  simply  " se  casere.'*  Later, 
in  II 26  and  1 1 27  (as  before  in  1 106),  he  appears  by  the  stranger  desoriptiaDS 
of  *'8e  kasere  Heanri  of  Loherenge  **  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  601,  ed.  2),  and  "  se  caaera 
ofSexlande.*' 
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times  both  died  before  their  husbands  reached  the  Imperial  oh.  zxiii. 
dignity.     Bat,  as  in  all  these  cases,  no  English  Queen  or 
Empress  was  fated  to  be  the  mother  of  an  Emperor ;  the 
one  Emperor  who  was  the   son   of  an  English   mother, 
Otto  the  son  of  Henry  the   Second's   daughter  Matilda, 
was  not  the  son  of  an  Imperial  father.     The  real  name  Change  of 
of  the  new   Empress    seems   to   have  been   one   of  the   ®'"*™®- 
names  sprung  from   the  old  a^el  root  ;*  but  she  must, 
like  her  mother,  have  changed  her  name  at  her  marriage. 
She  is  known   in   history  by  the   name   of  Matilda,   a 
name  venerable  in  German  as  well  as  in  Norman  ears, 
as  being  the  name  of  the  renowned  mother  of  Otto  the 
Great.'    The  marriage  was,  according  to  the  new  feudal  Exaction 
ideas,  made  the  excuse  for  a  heavy  exaction  of  money,  an  forTh" 
did,  as  the  feudal  lawyers  call  it,  of  which  the  native  n««"age. 
Chronicler  bitterly  complains.'    The  closest  alliance  fol- 
lowed between  the  English  King  and  his  Imperial  namesake 
and  Bon-in-law.    It  is  even  hinted  that  Henry  of  Germany  Influence 
took  Henry  of  England  as  his  model  of  government,  and  ofEi^^d 
that  he  specially  sought  to  imitate  him  in  the  success  ^^^^'^'y 
with  which  he  contrived  to  wring  money  out  of  his  people.*  many. 
Henry  the  Fifth  held  the  Imperial   power  high   in  his 
Italian  realm ;  but  in  Germany  he  had,  like  other  Kings, 
to  strive  against  rebels,  and,  in  the  very  year  which  followed 
lus  marriage,  he   suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolted  Saxons.'^     He  may  well  have  envied  the  perfect 

Her  name  b  not  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
Rage,  but  ghe  appean  as  "^i$elic  "  in  1 127.  By  John  of  Hexham  she  is 
<:>Ued "Aaliz"  in  iX39(X  Scriptt.  a66),  and  <'Adela"  in  1142  (X  Scriptt. 
^)-  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  «93. 

Chron.  Petrib.  x  1 10.  **  Dis  wses  swii^e  gedeorfsum  gear  her  on  lande, 
Mk  gyld  >e  le  cyng  nam  for  his  dohter  gyfte." 

'  Otto  of  Freiaingi  just  before  the  death  of  Henry  in  1125,  has  the  very 
^inioQa  entiy  (vii.  16),  "Onmibus  bene  compositis,  consilio  generi  sui  It^gis 
^''illenim,  totmn  regnnm  vectigale  facere  volens,  multmn  in  se  optimatum 
fifiinn  oontiaxit.*' 

*  See  Conrad  of  Ursperg,  11 15,  and  more  fully  in  the  Halberstadt 
CSmmide  in  Leibnitz,  ii.  132. 
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OH.  xxin.  peace  which  his  father-in-law  kept  in  the  island  realm, 

and  the  revenues  which  he  drew  from  it  to  overcome  or  to 

Henry        buy  OTcr  his  focs  elsewhere.     But  the  Oerman  King  had 

the  Fifth  ^  .  .  ^ 

hinders  learned  one  piece  of  wisdom  from  the  experience  of  other 
Betti^^ts  pi^i^<^6s  ^^0  h^d  taken  wives  of  Norman  descent.  Some 
in  Ger-       ^f  ^jj^  courtiers  of  Henry  of  Engfland  who  followed  in  the 

many.  ^  ^  •'  ^ 

suite  of  the  bride  seemed  to  have  thought  that  they  might 
find  an  occasion  of  establishing  themselves  in  Grermany 
and  the  Empire  generally^  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
marriages  of  Emma  in  England  and  Sichelgauda  in  Apulia 
had  led  the  way  for  bringing  both  those  lands  undef 
Norman  dominion.  The  King  and  princes  of  Grermany 
saw  through  their  schemes,  and  sent  them  away,  with 
honourable  treatment  indeed,  but  without  giving  them 
any  hope  of  setting  up  a  Norman  dominion  or  Norman 
influence  in  yet  another  land.^ 

When  the  war  broke  out  again,  its  cause  or  occasion 
arose  out  of  the  claims  of  William  the  Clito^  the  son  of  the 
The  captive  Duke  Robert.     During  the  time  of  peace  Heniy 

nobles  do  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  secure  the  succession  of  his  own  son 
wSiS^**'  the  -fitheling  William,  by  making  aU  the  chief  men  of 
the  ^thel-  Normandy  do  homage  to  him.^    This  perhaps  unwilling 

incr, 

1 1 15.  homage  may  have  had  some  share  in  bringing  about 
Williiun  a  movement  among  the  Norman  nobles  on  behalf 
findi^.^^  the  other  William.  The  cause  of  the  Clito  was 
sans  in       taken  up  by   King  Lewis,  who  was  again  ill-disposed 

Normandy.  *       .f  «  o  * 

'  This  comes  out  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Orderio  (838  D) ;  "  Rogerins 
filius  Ricardi  aliique  plures  ex  Normannis  comitati  sunt,  et  per  banc  oopulam 
Bomanum  apicem  conscendere  putaverunt,  atque  dignitates  optimatum  aa* 
dada  sen  feritate  siiA»  sibi  aliquando  adipisci  cupierunt.  Sic  niminmi 
antecessores  eorum  in  Anglia  per  Emmam  Ricardi  dads  filiam  dominati 
sunt,  et  in  Apulia  per  Siohelgaudam  Guaimalchi  duels  Psalemitani  filiam 
super  geminoe  hieredes  faruerunt.  Hec  siquidem  vafer  Imperator,  qui 
plura  perscrutatus  est,  agnovit,  et  alienigenas  indebiti  fast^  cervici  sue  im* 
ponere  prBBoayit.  Unde  consultu  Gf^rmanomm  onmes,  datis  muneribus,  ad 
propria  remidt.*' 

•  Cbron.  Petrib.  1115, 
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towards    Henry,   through   the  never-ending  grudge  be-  oh.  xzin. 
tween  him  and  Henry's  nephew  Theobald.^     Count  Bald-  War  begins 
win  of  Flanders  was  also,  like  his  father,  specially  zealous  ^^,^' 
on  behalf  of  the  Clito ;  but  this  source  of  help  was  soon  ^^^ . 

.  .  Lewis. 

eat  off,  as  Baldwin  died  of  a  wound  received  in  one  of  his  1116-1117. 
first  campaigns  against   Henry.*     He  was  succeeded  in  ^5^^*u 
Flanders  by  his  nephew  Charles,  the  son  of  the  canonized  of  Baldwin. 
Cnut  of  Denmark,  who  followed  another  line  of  policy,  and  qi^^^^iq^  ^j^^ 
kept  the  peace  towards  England  and  Normandy."    The  Good, 

Count  of 

war  lasted  four  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Henry  lost  flanden. 
both  his  Qaeen,  who  was  at  least  a  tie  between  him  and  "^9-1127. 

.  ,  .  Deaths  of 

bis  native  Enghsh  subjects^  and  also  the  man  who  was  Queen 
their  bitterest  enemy,  his  chief  counsellor  Count  Robert  of  andEobert 
Meulan.*     The  war  which   Henry  now  waged,   largely  ®^^®"^*"* 
with   English   troops/  against  the  rebellious  nobles  of  chapter 
Normandy  and  his  enemies  on  the  Norman  border  was  j^J^^^^^ 
Ml  of  incidents  of  the  usual  kind,  of  sieges  and  skir- 
mishes.   Among  these  comes  the  tale  of  the  defence  of 
Breteuil  by  Henry's  daughter  Juliana  against  her  father, 
which  has  been  already  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  Henry's 
personal  character.^    It  lb  plain  that,  in  this  kind  of  war- 

'  Chion.  Petrib.  z  1 16.  The  Chronicler  does  not  mention  the  dito  at  this 
■tage,  but  a  list  of  his  partisans  in  Kormandy  is  given  by  Ordeiic,  843  C. 
See  also  Hen.  Hunt,  iijb, 

■  See  the  details  in  Oideric,  843  D ;  Will.  Malms.  ▼.  403  ;  Chron.  Petrib. 
ni8, 1119;  Hen.  Hunt.  ai8. 

'  The  dirooicler  marks  Charles  as  the  son  of  Cnut ;  see  vol.  iv,  pp.  666, 
^.  On  the  reign  of  Charles  see  also  Orderic,  844  A;  Will.  Gem.  viii. 
16;  Win.  Malms,  iii.  257,  v.  403,  of  which  passages  the  former  was 
written  during  Charles's  lifetime. 

*  See  the  Chronicle  in  anno ;  Orderio,  843  B ;  Will.  Malms,  v.  418,  who 
gives  Matilda's  panegyric ;  Hen.  Hunt.  9*8. 

*  OnL  Vit.  843  D.  "  Qaia  pleroeque  Normannorum  suspectos  habait, 
■tipendiarios  Britones  et  Anglos  cum  apparatu  copioso  oonstituit."  So 
S47  C;  "  NonnannoB  et  Anglos  aliosque  multoe  regali  j  ure  adsci  vit."  He  adds 
one  of  the  many  complaints  of  the  heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war.  What 
a  the  meaning  of  the  odd  story  in  the  Bermondsey  Annals  (1118)  ?  "Rex 
Henrieiis  salvatur  a  leonibus  in  somno  per  sanctitatem  primi  prioris  Petrel 
d)i  apparetitia,  viriate  Deifica  dum  vixit."  *  See  above,  p.  157. 
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cH.  XXIII.  fare,  Henry  was  often  hard  pressed  by  his  own  rebels  as 

well  as  by  his  more  lawful  enemies.^    But  the  war  was  not 

Battle  of    confined  to  petty  actions  of  this  kind.     It  was  marked  by 

1 119.         a-t  least  one  fight  which  the  small  numbers  on  both  sides 

will  hardly  allow  us  to  call  a  pitched  battle,  but  which 

was  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  the  time  by  the  presence  of  the 

two  Kingfs  in  person.     They  met  at  Noyon  on  the  little 

river  Andelle,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Lions,  the 

chief  seat  of  Henry's  silvan  pleasures  on  the  mainland.' 

As  at  Tinchebrai,  we  seem  to  be  reading  the  record  of  an 

English  victory.     The  hosts  are  opposed  under  the  names 

of  French  and  English  ;  the  royal  standard — we  are  not  told 

its  device — was  borne  by  a  man  of  English  descent,  the 

younger  Eadward  of  Salisbury;  and  again  the  King  of  the 

English  fights  on  foot  like  an  Englishman,  at  the  head  ot 

Signs  of      his  immediate  following.^     But  the  tale  also  tells  us  how 

of  the        the  fantastic  notions  of  chivalry,  unknown  in  an  earlier 

^St    °"  generation  to  Normans  and  Englishmen  alike,  had  now 

begun  to  influence  men's  thoughts  and   actions.      Our 

admiring  historian  tells  us   how  the  steel-clad   knights, 

seeking  only  for  glory  and  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 

of  the   land,  abstained   from   the   needless    shedding    of 

Christian  blood,*    It  is  more  certain  that  the  influence  of 

^  See  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Chronicle,  11 18. 

'  This  battle  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  11 19,  and  ii  described  in  gretA 
detail  by  Orderic,  853-855,  and  from  another  point  of  -new  by  Suger,  303- 
305.  Matthew  Paris  also  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  937)  has  a  glowing  aooount,  in 
which  William  Crispin,  who  attacks  the  King  personally,  is  raised  to  be 
''Consul  Ebroicensis." 

'  All  these  details  come  from  Orderic.  This  Eadward  of  Salisbuiy  (on 
whom  see  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  in  the  Salisbury  yolume  of  the  Arohieological 
Institute,  p.  214)  i^pears  in  854  A.  In  854  B  we  read  how  the  King^s  son 
Bichard  with  a  hundred  knights  fought  on  horseback ;  '*  Beliqui  yero  cum 
Bege  pedites  in  campo  dimicabant."  See  above,  p.  1 75.  Heniy  of  Hunting* 
don,  on  the  other  hand  (218),  makes  the  King  fight  on  horseback  and  bis 
sons  on  foot. 

*  The  passage  in  Orderic,  854  D,  is  truly  wonderful,  and  almost  carries  lu 
to  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century.    He  says  that,  out  of  nine 
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the  custom  of  ransoming  prisoners  was  beginning  to  have  oh.  xxni. 
its  effect.    King  Lewis  himself  was  let  go  by  a  peasant 
who  acted  as  his  guide,  but  who  knew  not  the  money 
Talae  of  his  prisoner.^    It  was  but  a  iGEmtastic  courtesy 
when  King  Henry  sent  back  the  horse  of  King  Lewis,  and 
whea  William  the  ^theling  sent  back  the  horse  of  Wil- 
liam the  Clito,*  who  had  that  day  for  the  first  time  fought 
the  arms  of  knighthood,"    But  we  may  see  real  generosity,  Instances 
or  perhaps  the  higher  feeling  of  a  real  sense  of  right,  when  rosfty. 
King  Henry  sent  back,  unhurt  and  unransomed,  certain 
knights  who  were  at  once  his  own  men  and  the  men  of  the 
King  of  the   French,  and  who  had  preferred  to  a<5t  ac- 
cording to  their  allegiance  to  the  higher  lord.*    And  an- 
other incident  of  this  battle  shows  that  we  are  getting 
into  a  new  age.     The  fashion  of  coat-armour,  or  of  some-  lntro<lac- 
thing  to  the  same  eflTect,  a  fashion  unknown  in  the  days  of  araour.^ 
the  Conqueror,*  had  now  come  into  use,  and  some  French 
knights,  throwing  aside  the  devices  by  which  they  would 

lumdred  kiugbta,  three  only  were  killed ;  "  Ferro  enim  uncUque  vestiti 
flrant,  et  pro  timore  Dei  noiitiaque  contubemii  vicissim  sibi  parcebant ;  nee 
UDtum  oocidere  fugientes  quam  comprehendere  satagebant;  ChrLstiani 
eqoidein  beUaiores  non  effuaionem  fratemi  sanguinis  sitiebant,  sed  legali 
triampho  ad  utUitatem  sanctse  eccleeits  et  quietem  fideUum,  dante  Deo, 
tripadiabant.** 

'  Oideric  teUs  the  story  in  855  A,  where  the  King  of  the  French  is  oddly 
described  as  "  qaanti  emolumenti  vir." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  855  B.  The  King's  horse  is  **  mannus,*'  that  of  the  Clito  is 
"palefridus."  "GuillebnuB  Adelingus"  and  "Guillelmus  CUto"  axe  here 
Wo^t  dose  together. 

'  lb.  854  A,  B.  "  Ibi  Guillelmus  Clito  armatus  est,  ut  patrem  suum 
de  longo  carcere  liberaret  et  avitam  sibi  hereditatem  yendicaret." 

'  lb.  835  B.  With  this  we  may  compare  a  story  of  the  generosity 
4iown  by  a  baron  on  the  other  side.  Richer  of  L' Aigle,  who,  though  engaged 
in  rsbellion,  could  act  worthy  of  his  name  (see  yoL  iv.  p.  659).  Orderic,  857  B, 
t^  us  how  Richer,  when  driving  back  a  raid  of  peasants  on  the  King's 
nde  on  his  own  land,  spared  a  crowd  of  them  who  asked  for  mercy  under  a 
viy-side  croes.  The  comment  is,  "  Nobilis  vir  pro  Creatoris  metu  fere 
centum  yillanis  peperdt,  a  quibus,  si  prehendere  eos  t^nere  prasumpsisset, 
gnnde  pretium  exigere  potuisset.** 

*  See  vol.  iL  p.  285. 
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CH.  zxm.  have  been  known,  were  able  to  mingle  themselyes  witli  t-lie 
lojal  Normans,  and,  by  help  of  the  common  tongue,    to 
join  undiscorered  in   the   songs  of  triumph  which  -^nrere 
raised  over  their  defeat.^ 
Council  ftt       Lewis^  thus  defeated  in  battle,  tried  before  long  to  g&in 
October  3o,  ^  nioral  advantage  over  his  enemy.     Pope   Calixtos    had. 
"19-         called  a  Council  at  Bheims,  which  was  attended  by  a  croi^d 
of  prelates  and  others  from  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Engl&od. 
King  Henry  let  the  prelates  of  England  and  Normandy 
go  to  it,  but  only  with  commands,  couched  almost  in  the 
words  of  his  father.    They  might  profess  his  duty  to  the 
apostolic  see ;  they  might  promise  punctual  fulfilment  of  all 
accustomed  duties  and  payments ;   but  he  would  not  g^^ve 
up  a  jot  of  the  privileges  handed  down  to  him  from  old 
times,  and  he  would  put  up  with  no  innovations  in  his  king^- 
dom.'    He  had  need  to  give  such  orders ;  for,  in  the  coorBe 
of  the  Council,  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  Pope  ait 
as  judge,  or  at  least  as  arbiter^  between  the  contending 
ll^^       Kings  of  Prance  and  England.   King  Lewis  made  his  corn- 
Henry  to    plaint  in  person ;  he  set  forth  how  Henry  had  seized  on  his 
CalStus.     ^®^  ^f  Normandy,  how  he  had  imprisoned  his  vassal,  its 
lawml  Duke,  and  disinherited  his  son ;  how  he  had  seized 
his  ambassador  Robert  of  Belesme,  how  he  had  abetted  his 
rebeUious  vassal  Count  Theobald,  and  had  done  other  things 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  man  to  his  lord.»     The  feeling  of 
the  assembly  was  with  the  French  King,  and  the  Arch-     j 

««1^'  ^'^  ^^^^'    "No"^«M  fugientum  cognitionee  bum,  ne  agnot-      I 
ow^Bntnr.  projecepunt,  at  insectantibue  caUide  mixti  ngnum  triumphanliam       I 


^llie  CouncU  at  Rheim.  iB  recorded  by  the  Ohronidep,  1119,  and 
m:^^^t  ^^^^ll^^^fly  -ith  the  affair  of  Thurrtan  of  York.    The 

count  in  R„2  .   ..       **°«^**^  <"»>  ^^^  **  »h«rt.    There  i.  another  ^ 


count  in  Sugar,  c.  ai. 


he  wa.* '"^^^irlLn   ^^"^  **y  ^^^^  858-859.    It  is  added  thtt 

««au8,  Btatura  prooerug,  paUidua  et  ooipnlentoa." 
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bishop  of  Roaen,  Geoffrey,  who  tried  to  speak  on  behalf  of  oh.  xxm. 
luB  soYereign,  oonld  not  even  'find  a  hearing.^    But  Pope  Galixtus 
Calixtas  was  too  wary  rashly  to  commit  himself  to  any  p^^  * 
condemnation  ofthe  King  of  the  English.  He  was  moreover  ^*J^^ 
Heniy's  kinsman,  a  nephew  of  Guy,  the  old  rebel  who  was  Hemy. 
OYerthrown  at  Yal-es-dunes.'     He  would  go  and  speak  in 
penon  to  his  kinsmen,  to  King  Henry  and  Count  Theobald. 
A  crowd  of  decrees  were  passed  in  the  Council ;  the  Truce  Decrees  of 
rf  God  was  again  confirmed,'  and,  if  Henry  of  England  of  EheimB. 
^Ttt  spared,  an  anathema  was  hurled  at  his  Imperial  name- 
■ke  and  son-in-law,  tc^ether  with  his  anti-pope.^    The  Intcmew 
ioterview  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  presently  took  caiixtuB 
place  at  Gisors ;  and  we  are  told  that  Henry  was  able  fully  *J  ^^^7 
to  convince  the  Pontiff  of  the  righteousness  of  all  his  acts.  1119* 
All  that  he  had  done  had  been  to  deliver  Normandy  from 
anaichy;  he  had  taken  it  away,  not  &om  his  brother,  who 
^as  a  sovereign  only  in  name,  but  from  the  thieves  and 
i&Qiderers  and  heathenish  robbers  of  churches  who  had  it 
lA  actual  possession.'    The  plea  was  certainly  a  good  one ; 

'Oid.Vil  859 B.  "Olio  tnmnlta  diBBideiitiiiin  interoeptna  oontiouit^ 
quia  fllio  miilti  adanini  inimioonim,  quibtu  excuBatio  pro  viotorioso  piincipe 

*  He  waa  a  son  of  WOliam  Count  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Count  Beglnald 
nd  of  Adel!za»  daughter  of  BScIiaid  the  Good.  The  pedigree  of  Guy, 
Aitiifaiiihop  of  Vienne,  afUrwaidB  Pope  CkJixtu8,  is  given  by  Orderiop  848  A. 
^  ^  i  p.  514;  ToL  ii.  pp.  181,  34a.  Orderic  uses  the  worda  "Dux 
^^^'Knodionum,**  but  the  Burgundy  meant  is  the  Imperial  Palatinate  and 
Bot  the  French  Duchy. 

•OwLYitSdoB. 

*  n>.  865  A.  "Karolum  Henricum  Lnperatorem  theomaohum,  et  Bur- 
^''"on  peeudo-papam,  ei  fitutoree  eorum,  moerens  ezcommunicaTit.**  There 
"^  •  crowd  of  other  decreet  on  Tarious  subjects,  among  them  a  further 
''"^'■ddmg  of  dericsl  marriages  and  of  the  inyestiture  of  abbots  by  any 
hyniaiL 

'  1^  bterview  Is  recorded  by  WHliam  of  Mahnesbury,  ▼.  406;  more 
%  by  Oideric,  864-866.  Henry  is  made  to  say  (865  B)  that  in  Robertas 
^7*  "  pene  paganismus  per  Kormanniam  passim  difiundebatur.**  Henry  of 
Hvati^gjLQ,!  (218)  remariu  that  '*oollocuti  sunt  saoerdos  magnus  et  Bex 
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cH.  xxm.  and  the  Pope  employed  himself  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
Peace  be-  between  the  two  Kings^  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of 
Henry  and  the  castles  and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  on  both 
1 1 20.         sides. 

This  treaty  was  again  followed  by  a  short  season  of 

peace,  and  it  was  during  that  season  of  peace  that  Henry, 

victorious  over  his  enemies,  had  to  endure  the  heaviest  of 

Dying  out  blows  in  his  own  house.     We  have  now  reached  that  event 

queror'B      i^   Henry's    reign   which   has  naturally  made   a  deeper 

male  line,    impj^ggion  on  popular  imagination  than  any  other,  and 

which  was  in  truth  the  turning-point  in  his  reign^  and 

indeed  in  much  of  English  history.     The  Conqueror  had 

founded  a  dynasty  which  was  to  last  from  his  day  to  ours ; 

but  it  was  to  be  continued  in  descendants  who  sprang  from 

him  only  by  the  same  spindle-side  by  which  they  sprang 

from  the  older  royalty  of  -Alfred  and  Cerdic.     His  only 

direct  and  legitimate  male   descendants  were  now  Ejng 

Henry^  the  captive  Robert^  and  their  sons  the  two  rival 

Williams.     With  them,  in  the  second  generation,  the  male 

line  of  the  great  William  was  to  end  in  sons  each  of  whom 

was  cut  off  in  the  lifetime  of  his  &ther.     The  turn  of  the 

Attempts    ^theling  came  first.     Every  pains  had  been  taken  by  his 

to  Beciire 

the  sucoefl-  father  to  secure  his  succession  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
icSi^**'^  The  nobles  of  Normandy  had  already  done  homage  to  him 
WiUiam.  as  their  future  Duke,"  and  the  year  after^  the  Witan  of 
the"wfton  England  did  the  like  in  a  great  meeting  at  Sahsbury.' 
of  England,  g^jn  further  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  the  Norman  suc- 

Marcn  19,  ^  ^    ^  *=*        ^ 

1 1 16.         cession,  William  had,  seemingly  as  one  of  the  articles  of  the 

^  Chron.  Petrib.  11 20.  '  See  above,  p.  186. 

*  Eadmer,  117.  "  Quid  sibi  eventurum  foret  ignoranB,  Willielmnm,  quern 
ex  ingenua  oonjuge  sua  filium  Busceperat,  hseredem  regni  substituere  nbi 
Yolebat.  Igitur  agnita  Begls  Yoluntate  mox  ad  metum  ejus  omnes  prin- 
dpes  facti  sunt  bomines  ipsius  Williebni,  fide  et  Sacramento  confirmatL" 
The  Bishops  only  promised  to  do  homage  to  the  ^theling  in  case  of  thdr 
outliying  the  King.  The  homage  is  also  recorded  by  Florence  (1116)  in 
one  of  his  last  entries. 
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treaty^  done  homage  to  the  King  of  the  French  for  the  <^>  zxiu. 
tef  which  he  was  one  day  to  hold  of  him.^    The  fact  id  HomAge 
remarkable^  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  homage  done  by  William  to 
either  William  Bufiis  or  Henry,  both  of  whom  seem  to  ^]^"" 
We  looked  on  Normandy  as  a  land  to  be  fought  for  or 
bargained  for  without  any  thought  of  the  rights  of  the 
over-lord.     But  it  is  no  less  plain  that  the  King  of  the 
Ftench  never  forgot  that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was 
his  vassal,  and  the  French  version  of  these  events  implies 
that  impatience  of  the  feudal  relation  was  one  motive  for 
Henry's  hostility  towards  his  over-lord.^    In  such  a  state 
of  things^  and  especially  after  the  cessions  which  Lewis 
bad  made  to  Henry  at  the  time  of  the  former  treaty,  this 
homage  done  to  the  King  of  the  French  by  Henry's  son  is 
one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  Henry's   anxiety  to 
secure  his  son's  succession  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
With  the  same  view^  the  marriage  which  had  been  agreed  Marriage  of 
on  some  years  before  between  young  William  and  Matilda  with^*™ 
of  Anjou  was  now  celebrated^  though  her  father  Fulk,  after-  Matilda 
wards  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  at  this  time  absent  in  his  mp* 
fiitare  kingdom.^     All  this  points  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
growing  notion  of  hereditary  right,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  still  only  a  growing  notion.     It  was 
still  needful  to  take  every  means  to  secure  the  succession 

'  Win.  Malms,  y.  405  ;  Geita  ConsulTmi,  iii.  264.  Tbia  last  writer  has  his 
<ivn  Taraioii  of  the  wan  between  Hexuy  and  Fulk.  See  alao  the  Continuator 
of  FlorsDoe,  1 1 19,  and  Simeon,  i lao. 

'  Soger,  91.  "Quoniam  omnia  potestaa  impatiens  oonaortis  erit,  rex 
Pnnooram  Ladovicua,  e&  qu&  snpereminebat  regi  Anglorum  duciqne  Nor- 
Buononun  Heniieo  sublimitate  in  earn  semper,  tanquam  in  feodatum  auum, 
^fltt«batur.  Bex  vero  Anglorum,  et  regni  nobilitate  et  divitiarum  opolentiA 
luiilnli  inferioritatia  impatiena,  suffiragio  nepotia  Theobaldi  palatini 
^'ooiitia  et  moltorum  regni  semulorum  ut  ejoa  dominie  derogaret,  regnum 
eonimovere  regem  tnibare  nitebatur.'* 

'  The  marriage  is  placed  by  Orderic  (851  B)  in  11 19,  before  the  Oonncil. 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (▼.  405)  and  the  Gesta  Gonsulum  (264)  connect 
H  with  the  peace.  The  Angeyin  writer  speaks  of  WiUiam  as  "  qid  post 
xnn  [Heniicam]  regnaturus  erat." 

VOL,  V.  0 
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cfH.  xxiTT.  of  the  son  of  the  reigning  King,  especially  when  he  was 
threatened  hy  a  competitor  who,  in  Normandy  at  least, 
No  corona-  numbered  many  partisans.     But  it  is  worth  notice  that  we 
the  King^f  hear  nothing  of  any  thought  of  a  coronation  during  his 
Ufetune.      father's  lifetime,  a  course  so  common  both  in  France  and 
in  the  Empire,  and  which  was  followed  in  England  by 
Henry's  grandson  without  any  such  pressing  need.     Per- 
haps Henry  felt  sure  of  England  and  doubted  only  of 
Normandy.    Perhaps  English  ideas  of  the  kingly  office  did 
not  allow  that  there  should  be  two  crowned  Kings  in  the 
land  at  the  same  time.     Perhaps  Henry,  anxious  as  he  was 
that  his  son  should  reign  when  he  was  dead,  was  no  more 
willing  than  his  &ther  was  to  do  any  act  which  could 
be  construed  as  giving  up  one  jot  of  his  power  in  his 
lifetime,  even  in  favour  of  that  darling  son. 
FaUureof       But  Henry's  schemes  were  not  destined  to  bear  fruit. 

Henry  a 

echemes.     No  homage,  no  marriage,  no  treaty  or  agreement  of  any 

kind,  could  in  those  days  nile  the  succession  to  the  English 

throne,  before  that  throne  was  vacant.     In  this  case  the 

plans  which  had  been  so  wisely  laid  were  shattered,  as 

the  men  of  those  times  deemed,  by  the  immediate  act  of 

The  God.     When  the  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  affairs  of 

drowned  in  Normandy  had  been  settled,  the  King  and  the  jEtheling 

^  White  hastened  to  come  back  to  England.    The  King's  voyage 

1 1 20.  was  prosperous;  the  -^theling  perished,  as  all  the  world 

knows,  by  the  sinking  of  the  White  Ship.'     Men  marked 

that  the  ship  which  thus  refused  to  carry  another  William 

firom  the  shores  of  Normandy  to  those  of  England  had  for 

its  captain  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  steered  the  ship 

which  bore  his  grandfather  from  Saint  Valeiy  to  Pevensey.^ 

^  The  drowning  of  William  and  hia  companions  is  recorded  by  aU  oar 
writers,  beginning  with  the  Chronicler,  iiao.  Fuller  details  and  comments 
are  given  by  Orderic,  867-870 ;  William  of  Malmesbnxy,  ▼.  419 ;  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  ai8  A,  and  in  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  696;  Eadmer,  135,  and  the 
Continuator  of  Florence,  1 1  ao.  Orderic  seems  to  put  it  under  a  wrong  year. 

>  So  says  Orderic,  867-868.    Thomas  Fits-Stephen  is  made  to  say  that 
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With  his  heir  Henry  lost  his  natural  son  Richard,  who  had  oh.  xxiu. 
specially  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars,^  a 
natural  daughter,  Matilda  the  wife  of  Botron  Count  of 
Perche,  the  young  Richard  Earl  of  Chester,  in  whom 
ended  the  male  line  of  his  father  the  mighty  Hugh,^  and  a 
crowd  of  others  high  in  rank  and  office.^  Grave  men 
spoke  of  many  of  them  as  deeply  stained  with  the  vices  of 
the  last  reign,  and  looked  on  the  blow  which  swept 
them  away  as  a  special  judgement  from  heaven.^  The 
grief  was  general.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal 
character  of  tlie  young  JBtheling  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  had  as  yet  had  no  great  opportunities  for  working  any 
public  wrong.*  All  Henry's  schemes  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession had  come  to  nothing.  The  succession  of  William 
the  Clito  was  a  prospect  to  which  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  look  forward,  and  we  may  conceive  that,  however 

the  Conqueror  passed  over  to  England  in  the  ship  of  hia  father  Stephen, 
ft  tale  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  story  of  the  Mora 
(flee  vol.  lij.  p.  380).  Stephen  may  however  have  been  the  captain  or 
piiot. 

'  This  Richard,  who  appears  in  all  the  battles,  is  especially  spoken  of  by 
Heniy  of  Huntingdon  in  the  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  696. 

'  This  Richard  b  also  the  subject  of  the  moral  comments  of  Heniy  of 
Hontbgdon  (u.  s.)*    See  also  Orderic,  522  B. 

'  Orderic^B  list  (870  B)  b^ns  with  '*  Theodericus  puer  Henrici,  nepos  Im- 
pcntoris  Alemanonmi,*'  and  ends  with  "  Robertus  Malconductus,  et  nequam 
^^itolfos,  iemba  regis,"  whatever  teniba  may  be. 

*  This  comes  out  most  dearly  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (218  A),  whose 
^v^s  are  as  strong  as  words  can  be.  Gf.  Gervase,  1339.  ^^^  ^®  charge  is 
bdirecUy  confirmed  by  Orderic,  who  mentions  (868  B)  that  several  persons, 
*OMog  them  Stephen  the  future  King  and  Eadward  of  Salisbury,  left  the 
wm  "  quia  nimiam  multitudinem  lascivse  et  pompatiote  juventutis  inesse 
CQOspicati  sunt.**  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  230)  seems  to  speak  of 
tbe  charge  as  a  French  calunmy ;  "  Si  Francigenarum  adversantium  piobris 
eredeDdum  est."  There  is  also  a  singular  statement  in  the  Brut  y  Tywy* 
*ogioii,  I II 7,  which  I  must  quote  in  the  translation  without  pledging 
myself  to  its  accuracy,  how  there  were  with  them  "  about  two  hundred 
ptnicipal  women,  who  were  deemed  most  worthy  of  the  aflfection  of  the 
Khig's  children."     Of.  Sim.  Dun.  in  anno. 

'  See  Appendix  W.  On  the  grief  of  Henry,  which  has  passed  into  a 
popular  legend,  Waoe  has  much  to  say,  1 5325-1 5375« 
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OH.  xxuL   acceptable  it  may  have  been  in  Normandy,  it  would  have 

been  unpopular  in  England.     The  King's  first  remedy  for 

Marriage    the  danger  was  the  obvious  one  of  a  second  marriage.     In 

^th^*^    ^hic  y^ar  after  his  son's  deaths  Henry  again  took  him  a 

L6^^  °^  ^^^®'  ^  ^^®  ^^^'  ^  ^^*  English,  was  at  least  not  French, 

1 121.         and  who  was  sought  for  among  the  princes  who  were  the 

vassals  of  his  son-in-law.     The  new  Queen  was  Adelaide 

or  Adeliza/  the  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Count  of  Lowen  and 

Duke  of  Lower  Lothringen.^    But  this  second  marriage 

was  childless,  and  this   failure  of  legitimate  male  issue 

presently  led  Henry  to  a  step  which  was  without  parallel 

either  in  England  or  in  Normandy. 

B^imung       As  before,  the  peace  did  not  last  long.     The  beg^nii^ 

putes^with  ^^  fresh  disturbances  seems  to  have  been  when  Count  Fulk 

-Ajijou.       came  back  from  Jerusalem  and  demanded  the  dower  of  his 
1131-1123. 

daughter,  the  widow  of  the  iEtheling,  who  was  kept  in  all 

honour  by  her  father-in-law  in  England.'  He  soon  made  an 

alliance  with  the  rebellious  nobles  of  Normandy,  by  whom 

Fulk  takes  the  claims  of  William  the  Clito  were  again  asserted.^  Among 

cause  of  the  these  wc  hear  especially  of  Waleran  the  son  of  Henry's  late 

CUto. 

^  Like  her  step-daughter^  she  appears  io  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose  (11  ax) 
as  <'Aaliz." 

'  ^e  marriage  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  iizi ;  *'Se  cjng- Henri . . . 
toforan  Candehnsessan  on  Windlesoran  him  to  wife  fergyfen  AMis  and 
sytrSan  to  cwene  gehalgod.  Seo  wsas  Jkss  heretogan  dohtor  of  Lunaine;" 
where  mark  the  unusual  word  "  heretoga  '*  (see  vol.  i.  p.  58 1,  £d.  a).  Hits  is 
trandated  by  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  who  adds  "causa  pulcritudinis.'* 
Orderic,  871  A,  says  that  it  was  "oonsultu  sapientum"  (*'mid  mhira  witeoa 
gej'eahte  "),  which  comes  out  more  fully  in  Eadmer,  136,  who  remarks  that 
t}ie  King  took  this  step  "ne  quid  ulterius  inhonestum  oommitteret.*' 
This  phrase  may  bear  more  than  one  meaning,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
trasted with  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  v.  41^  See  also  Flor, 
Cent,  iiai ;  Brut,  1118;  and  Waoe,  15375. 

Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Chronicles,  363)  collects  othor  forms  of  her  name.  She 
calls  herself  ""AaUdis  "  and  ''  AeUdis.*' 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  iiai ;  Will.  Mahns.  v.  419;  Sim.  Dun.  11 33;  Ord. 
Vit.  875  D.    See  more  of  her  in  Wace,  15380  et  seqq. 

*  The  war  and  its  causes  are  well  summed  up  by  our  own  Chronider 
when  he  comes  to  the  end  of  it  in  i  j  34.    Cf.  Orderic,  875  C. 
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Connsellor  Robert  of  Meulan,  a  yonth  who  with  his  brother  oh.  xxni. 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  the  learned  King,  ^,^^" 
and  whose  youthful  powers  of  disputation  had  been  die-  of  Meulan. 
piajed  before  Pope  Calixtus  himself.^    Again  King  Lewis 
stepped  in  as  the  ally  of  the  Norman  rebels,  but  this  time 
the  English  King  was  able  to  stir  up  a  mighty  adversary 
against  him.     Henry's  Imperial  son-in-law  came  to  his  Expedition 
help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Germany  and  England.  Emperor 
Again,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  Ottos,^  a  German  host  was  ^^^ 
gathered  for  the  invasion  of  the  Western  kingdom.   But  the  France. 

II  2A.9 

march  of  Caesar  acted  only  as  a  diversion  on  behalf  of  his 
English  ally.  The  special  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
attack  Rheims,  where  Pope  Calixtus  had  a  few  years  before 
pponoonoed  his  anathema.  But  great  was  the  rejoicing  in 
Fiaace  when^  on  the  news  of  civil  disturbances  within  the 
German  realm,  the  Imperial  host  turned  back  from  Metz, 
and  when,  in  the  next  year,  all  danger  from  that  quarter  Death 
passed  away  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Emperor, 
the  Prankish  house.^     His    marriage  with  the  English  '^^^' 

*  The  rebellion  of  Waleran  is  marked  bj  Orderio  (875  C)  and  in  tbe 
^^^uonide  (i  1 23),  where  we  find  a  remarkable  use  of  English  language 
**^)plied  to  Normans,  "and  weax  J^a  mioel  unfriO  betwux  him  [Henry] 
^  blae  ^eiffiuu.'"  Of  the  early  education  of  Waleran,  besides  the  passage 
is  Orderic,  see  Will.  Malms,  v.  406. 

*  See  ffistorical  Essays,  First  Series,  pp.  245,  et  seqq. 

'  This  expedition  is  recorded  by  Otto  of  Freising  (vii.  16),  and  more 
^7  by  Bkkefaard  (Pertz,  vi.  262),  who  is  followed  by  Conrad  of  Ursperg. 
Ha  asys  that  the  march  was  made  "  specie  quidem  contra  Sazoniam,  re  autem 
^'os  contra  Galliam,  in  regnum  regis  Ludewici  pnebituras,  nimirum  auzilium 
*invo  ino  Heinrico  Anglis  regi  pro  poeseesione  Kormannise  provindae 
centra  eundem  regem  Gallus  Ludewicum  contendenti."  He  adds  the  re- 
mark that  "Tentonid  non  facile  gentes  impugnant  exteras,'*  Suger  (21)  of 
^<>Qne  tells  the  stoiy  with  great  glee,  and  adds,  "  Quo  facto  noetrorum  mo* 
^itate  yel  multorum  temporum  antiquitate  nihil  darius  Francia  fecit, 
^^  potentiae  snas  gloriam  viribus  membrorum  suonim  adjnrans  glorioeius 
P'opsUvit,  qnam  quum  uno  eodemque  termino  de  Imperntore  Romano  et 
B<ge  AngUoo,  licet  absens  triumphavit."  He  had  before  made  Lewis  speak 
^  the  Germans  as  men  who  *'  in  teirarum  dominam  Franoiam  superbe 
pnttompeennit.'*  Orderic  (S82,  883)  records  the  death  of  Henry,  and 
ilaacribes  the  election  of  his  snooeasor  Lothar  at  great  length* 
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CH.  xxm. 

Henry  de- 
feats the 
rebels  at 
Bourg- 
theroalde. 
1 1 24. 


Cruel 
treatment 
of  the 
prisoners. 


Augusta  was  childless,  and  new  pages  in  the  history  both 
of  Germany  and  of  England  were  thus  opened.  But  mean- 
while the  war  had  been  brought  to  an  end  in  Normandy. 
In  a  battle  in  Bourg^heroulde,  in  the  land  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Rille,  the  rebels  were  utterly  overthrown, 
chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  the  archers  in  the  royal  host. 
That  host  is  again  called  English,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
forefathers  of  the  men  whose  arrows  were  to  win  the  fight 
of  Crecy  had  already  learned  to  wield  the  weapon  of  their 
conquerors.^  Most  of  the  rebel  nobles  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  this  time  we  hear  little  of  generosity  or  mercy. 
King  Henry  held  his  court  at  Ilouen  to  sit  in  judgement  on 
his  rebels.  Two  who  had  broken  their  allegiance  were 
sentenced  to  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  and  the  same  punish- 
ment was  decreed  against  Luke  of  Barre,  who  had  never 
sworn  fealty  to  Henry,  but  who  had  stirred  up  his 
bitterest  wrath  by  making  satirical  verses  against  him.^ 
The  holy  Count  Charles  of  Flanders,  whom  some  chance 
had  brought  to  Rouen^  pleaded  in  vain  for  mercy,  and  it 
is  even  implied  that  the  King's  arguments  convinced  him 
of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.^  The  poet,  on  hearing  his 
doom,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  prison.^ 


'  The  battle  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  1 1 34,  at  some  length,  and 
more  fully  by  Orderic,  879-881.  It  is  he  who  mentions  that  the  battle 
was  chiefly  won  by  forty  archers.  He  does  not  distinctly  mentiiNi  their 
nation,  but  he  makes  the  rebels  oppose  the  "  flos  totius  Gallis  et  Nor* 
manidie**  to  the  *'  Angli"  against  whom  they  had  to  fight. 

'  The  places  of  imprisonment  of  Hugh  and  Waleran  are  carefully 
marked  in  the  Chronicle.  It  is  from  Orderic  (880  D)  that  we  get  the  story  of 
Luke.  The  King  first  blinds  two  prisoners,  "pro  perjurii  reatu,**  then 
'*  Lucam  quoque  de  Barra  pro  derisioriis  cantionibus  et  temerariis  nisxbus 
orbari  luminibus  imperavit/*  or,  as  the  King  himself  is  made  to  say,  "  inde- 
centes  de  me  cantilenas  facetos  coraula  composuit  ad  injuriam  mei  palam 
cantavit,  maleyolosque  mihi  hostes  ad  caohinnos  ita  sepe  provocavit."  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  881  B.  *<His  auditis  FUndrisd  Dux  contiouit,  quia  qoid 
tx>ntra  haec  rationabiliter  objiceret  non  habuit.*' 

•    *  This  story  is  also  told  by  Orderic  (u.  s.).   He  died  "multis  mGerentibiui 
qui  probitatesejus  et  &cetia8  noverant.*' 
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Thoee  who  fared  the  best^ Count  Waleran  and  Hugh  of  Mont-  oh.  xxm, 
fort,  passed  years  in  the  dungeons  of  Rouen  and  Gloucester. 

Peace  again  followed.     The  Clito  was  once  more  dis-  Peace  with 
owned  everywhere.     Fulk  of  Anjou  had  promised  him  his  uj^, 
voonger  daughter  Sibyl,  and  he  had  given  him  in  fief  the  Marriage 
county  of  Maine,  again  vacant  by  the  death  of  William  the  cuto  with 
^theling.    But  the  subtlety  of  Henry's  canonists  found  out  ^^^ J*^t 
that  the  marriage  was  unlawful  on  the  ground  of  kindred,  &nde. 
and  young  William  was  again  cast  adrift.^     His  time  of 
utter  distress  and  wandering  did  not  however  last  very  long. 
But^  before  any  change  took  place  in  his  fortunes,  Henry  Henry's 
had  made  another  attempt  to  settle  the  succession  of  his  Uie^sui^cs- 
kingdom  and  duchy  in  a  way  unparalleled  in  both.     His  ^y^^  ^J^^^ 
former  plans  had  come  to  nothing. 

"Filitia  huic,  &to  Divom,  prolesque  viiilis 
Nulla  fuit,  primaque  orieus  erepta  juventa  est. 
Sola  domain  et  tantas  servabat  filia  sedes."* 

His  son  was  gone ;  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  made  up 

to   have    any   successor   rather  than   his  nephew.      The  His  natural 

•  ii*i*j*ji*ji  i_         ••        sons  seem* 

growmg  respect  for  legitimate  birth — a  respect  springing  j^giy  j^^^ 
from  the  growing  conception   of  kingship  as  a  property  ^^^"fif*'*  °^- 
rather  than  an  office — seems  to  have  shut  out  all  idea  of 
passing  on  the  Crown  which  had  been  held  by  William  the 
Bastard  to  any  of  his  grandsons  who  were  not  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock.    Richard,  whose  youth  had  given  such  hopes  and 
who  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars,  had 
died  in  the  White  Ship ;  but^  if  England  had  been  called 
on  to  choose  from  among  the  descendants,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  of  her  Conqueror,  she  could  hardly  have  made 
a  worthier  choice  than  Robert  of  Caen.     Enriched  by  a  Robert 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  and  in-  Gloucester. 

'  This  marriage  is  referred  to  in  the  Chronicle,  1127.  See  also  Will.  Malms. 
V.  414^  and  Hist.  Nov.  i.  i ;  Ord.  Vit.  838  B.  The  kindred  was  of  the  most 
distant  kind,  and  it  would  tell  equally  against  the  Angevin  alliances  which 
Hemy  made  for  his  own  children.  '  Virgil,  .^Ineid,  vii.  50. 
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cH.  xxiii.  vested  with  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  Henry's  son  Robert 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom ;  but,  at  this  time 
at  least,  no  word  was  breathed  of  his  succession  to  the 
Crown.^     Henry  had  now  given  up  all  hopes  of  children 
by  his  second  marriage;^  so  he  now  ventured  on  a  step 
which  showed,  beyond  all  others,  how  far  the  new  notions 
Novdty  of  of  kingship  had  already  grown.     Alike  in  Normandy  and 
Buccefidon.  ^  England,  the  rule  of  a  woman  was  something  unheard 
of.     According  to  all  Teutonic  notions,  it  would  have  been 
held  absurd  to  bestow  the  kingly  or  ducal  office  on  one 
who  could  discharge  none  of  its  chief  duties.     Normandy 
had  never  seen  a  Duchess  regnant ;  in  England  the  only 
case  is  the  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  anomalous  and  momen- 
Casesof     tary,  reign  of  Sexburh  in  Wessex.^     The  Lady  of  the 
and  ^thel-  Mercians,  though  she  practically  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
n»a.  sovereign,  was  not  a  crowned  Queen.*    But  now  the  feudal 

conception  of  kingship  had  gained  such  ground  that  it 
began  to  be  thought  that  a  kingdom,  like  any  other  estate^ 
might,  in  the  absence  of  a  son,  pass  to  a  daughter.  She 
might  either  discharge  her  kingly  duties  in  person,  or  she 
might  hand  over  both  the  estate  and  the  office  to  her 
husband.  In  either  case,  the  idea  of  a  Queen  regnant 
points  to  a  notion  of  kingship  which  was  new  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  When  therefore,  after  five  years  of 
marriage^  Adeliza  had  brought  him  no  heir,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  obtain  the  acknowledgement  of  his 
daughter  as  his  successor.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  had 
left  Matilda  a  childless  widow;"  there  was  therefore  no 

»  See  Appendix  BB.  •  Will.  Malms.  Hirt.  Nov.  i.  a. 

»  See  vol.  L  p.  580,  Ed.  2.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  565,  Ed.  a. 

'  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Aug.  i.  237)  has  a  wo&derfal  story  about  the  Em- 
peror forsaking  his  crown  (of. vol.  iii.  p.  758),  and  how  Matilda  was  suspected 
of  his  death.  CI  Boger  of  Howden,  L  181,  who  adds  that  Matilda  came  to 
England  with  the  Imperial  crown  and  the  hand  of  Saint  James.  To  receive 
the  relic  the  abbey  of  Beading  was  founded,  "  coronam  autem  Imperialem 
in  thesauro  suo  recondidit." 
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fear  of  either  an  Imperial  husband  or  an  Imperial   son  ch.  xxni. 
putting  forth  claims  which  might  have  been  dangerous  to 
the  island  realm.   In  England  and  Normandy^  on  the  other 
bmd^  the  belief  seems  to  have   been  that  the  notion  of 
placing  Matilda  in  a  post  so  unusual  in  her  sex  did  not 
come  first  from  her  father  or  his  counsellors^  but  from 
Bome  of  the  princes  of  the  land  which  now^  at  her  father's 
bidding,  she  was  called   on  unwillingly  to  leave.^     Her  Matilda 
presence  however  was  needed  by  his  policy.     He  sent  for  fronToep- 
her  from  Germany ;  she  joined  him  in  Normandy,  and  ac-  ™*^« 
companied  him  when  he  came  back  in  triumph  to  England 
with  the  captives  of  Bourgtheroulde.^ 

He  now   took    the   decisive   step.     In  the   Christmas  Her 
Gemot  of  the  year,  which  was  opened  at  Windsor  and  then  Jww^toby 
adjourned  to  Westminster,^  all  the  chief  men  of  the  land,  ^  ^^^' 
spiritual  and  temporal,  swore  that,  if  the  King  died  with-  1126-1127. 

*  Both  William  of  Malmesbniy  and  the  ContiDuator  of  Wflliam  of  Ju- 
na^igtei  imply  that  the  princee  of  aome  part  of  the  Empire,  thoogh  the  more 
iMctly  Grermaa  lands  seems  to  be  carefaUy  shut  out,  sought  for  Matilda 
to  reign  over  them,  after  the  example,  we  may  suppose,  of  Puloheria— 
Zoe  and  the  second  Theodora  would  be  no  precedents  in  the  West.  The 
vords  of  the  fonner  writer  (Hist.  Not.  !.  i)  are,  "Constat  aliquos  Lo- 
thsriogorain  et  Longobardorum  principes  suocedentibus  annis  plus  quam 
MBiel  Angiiam  veniase,  nt  eam  sibi  dominam  requirerent."  The  Continuator 
(im,  35)  says,  "licet  ezcellentiBsimi  principes  curiie  BomansB  expert! 
pnidentiain  ipsioSy  et  morum  venustatem  viyente  imperatore  conjuge  suo 
em  omnimodis  sifai  impenure  optarent  et  hac  de  causa  ipsam  prosecuti  sint 
ttque  ad  curiam  sui  patris  id  ipsum  rogaturi.**  It  is  not  very  clear  who 
sre  meant  by  the  "principes  curise  Bomanie."  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
opression  was  chosen  with  the  same  object  as  that  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bmy.  But  either  expression  is  worth  comparing  with  the  words  of 
Orderic,  883  C,  "Imperii  insignia  moriens  Cnsar  imperatrici  Matilda 
t&msit.'' 

*  The  two  things,  the  retmm  of  Matilda  and  the  bringing  over  of  the 
e^TeSy  are  connected  by  the  Chronicler  (1126),  and  the  visit  of  David 
oomes  directly  after. 

*  The  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  the  Gem^t  was  held  in 
London,  and  that  of  the  Chronicler  that  it  was  at  Windsor,  are  reconciled 
bj  the  account  of  Simeon  (1x28)  that  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
London  (**  tninaiit  inde  Lundoniam  '*),  where  the  oath  was  taken  on  the 
Festt  of  the  drcomcision.    So  Hen.  Hunt.  219. 
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OH.  xxm.  out  heirs  male^  they  wonid  receive  his  daughter  as  Lady — 

the  words  Queen  and  Duchess  seem  to  be  avoided — over 

England  and  Normandy,^     Three  among  those  who  swore 

are  specially  to  be  noticed^  on  account  of  the  part  which 

Oath  of      they  played  in  the  later  history.     The  first  place  among 

David  of     the  laity  was  yielded  without  dispute  to  David,  King  of 

cotland.     g^^^      jjig  kingly  rank  placed  him  above  all  other  vassals 

of  the  English  Crown,  and  as  the  uncle  of  the  future  Lady, 
he  was^  next  after  her  father^  the  natural  guardian  of  her 
Rivalry  rights.  The  second  place  was  warmly  disputed  between 
Stephen  the  King's  legitimate  nephew  and  his  illegitimate  son. 
dwided  iiT '^"^^  onc  was  Stephen^  Count  of  Boulogne  and  Mortain, 
favour  of    ^hc  brother  of  that  Count  Theobald  whose  cause  had  been 

Stephen.  rm  i  t*   i    _i. 

made  the  excuse  for  so  many  wars.  The  other  was  Robert 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  One  pleaded  the  rights  of  nearness 
of  kin  to  his  father,  the  other  those  of  legitimate  birth 
and  princely  rank.*     The  arguments  of  the  nephew  were 

*■  Chron.  Petrib.  iia;.  "He  let  sweren  eroebiscopeB  and  bisoopes  and 
abbotes  and  eorles  and  ealle  )>a  Seines  Oa  )«er  weron,  hia  dohter 
^t^elic  Engleland  and  Normandi  to  bande  sefter  his  dsi."  See  also  Simeon, 
iij8;  Flor.  Wig.  1126;  Will.  Gem.  viii.  25,  who  makes  the  oath  "qna- 
tenus  ipsi  pro  biuh  viribus  obniterentur  at  eadem  Augusta,  poet  decessom 
patris,  monarchiam  majoris  BritannisB,  quam  nunc  Augliam  vocant,  ob- 
tineret.**  In  the  Gesta  Stephani  (7,  cf.  34)  the  fonn  of  the  oath  is  given; 
"  Ne  quem  post  illius  discessum,  nisi  aut  filiam,  quam  comiti  Andegavensi 
maritarat,  aut  illius,  si  superfuisset,  hseredem  in  regno  susdperent.**  And 
the  partisans  of  Stephen  are  made  to  add,  "Ad  ipsam  quoque  hsredandam 
imperioso  illo  cui  nullus  obsistebat,  oris  tonitruo,  summos  totius  r^^i  jurare 
compulit  potius  quam  prsecepit.**  William  of  Newbuigh  (i.  3)  makes  it  an 
oath  ;  *'FiliiB  bus  et  susceptis  vel  suscipiendis  ex  ea  nepotibus."  WiUiam 
of  Malmesbury,  who  giyes  the  fullest  account  (Hist.  Nov.  i.  2,  3),  is  the 
only  one  who  giyes  any  distinct  title ;  "  Ut  si  ipse  sine  hserede  maaculo  de- 
cederet,  Matildam  filiam  suam,  quondam  imperatricem,  incunctanter  et  sine 
ulla  retractione  dominam  suadperent.'*  She  is  "  Domina  AnglisB  '*  again 
in  ii.  42. 

'  William  of  Malmesbury  alone  mentions  the  dispute  between  Stephen 
and  Bobert.  He  speaks  of  it  twice  in  the  Historia  Novella  (i.  3  and  iii. 
55),  but  he  contradicts  himself  in  the  two  passages.  King  David  swean 
first  in  both,  but  in  oue  Stephen  is  described  as  swearing  seoond,  and  in  the 
-other  Robert.  In  the  earlier  passage  we  read,  "Notabile,  ut  dum  dicitur, 
fuit  certamen  inter  Robertom  et  Stephauum  lemula  laude  virtutem  inter  se 
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deemed  the  stronger,  and  Robert  held  only  the  third  place  oh.  xxm. 
in  taking  the  oath,  which  he  afterwards  so  well  kept,  of 
tuthfahiess  to  his  half-sister.  This  done^  the  Assembly 
departed,  after  the  childless  Queen  had  been  comforted 
with  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,^  as  though  it 
were  fit  that  the  principle  which  had  just  been  established 
with  regard  to  the  Crown  should  be  at  once  applied  to 
lesser  dignities  also. 

According  to  one  account,  the  Witan  who  had  taken  the  Alleged 
oath  to  Matilda  were  absolved  from  it  as  soon  as  it  was  ^HeDry 
taken,  by  the  King's  failure  to  keep  an  oath  of  his  own.  *^^*  *^®  , 

'    •'  o  r  mamage  of 

The  &mouB  Bishop  Boger  of  Salisbury  declared  that  he  Matilda, 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly  swore  to  the  succession  of 
Matilda  only  on  condition  that  the  future  Lady  of  England 
fihoald  not  be  given  in  marriage  to  any  one  beyond  the 
fealm,  unless  with  the  consent  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Great  Council.^  Be  this  true  or  false,  the  fact  that  Roger 
should  have  said  so  is  of  itself  most  remarkable.  Roger  was 
BO  far  from  being  a  genuine  Englishman  that  he  was  not  even 
a  native  of  England.  Yet  he,  truly  or  falsely,  puts  into  his 
own  mouth  words  which  remind  us  of  the  words  which  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Harold  when  he  tells  the  ambassadors 
of  William  that  he  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without 


coatendereiit  quia  eomm  prior  juraret,  illo  privilegium  filii,  isto  dignitatem 
''^ix^  q>6Ctante."  In  the  second  the  language  is  a  little  changed; 
**  Boberto  exoellentiam  filii»  Stephano  dignitatem  nepotis,  defeudentibus." 
I  accept  the  former  statement  as  more  careful  and  tniutworlhy,  coming  as 
^  does  in  the  r^nlar  historical  narrative,  while  the  other  comes  only  inci- 
d'l^tally  in  a  panegyric  on  Robert.  The  writer  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  (34)  also 
ine&tions  David  as  swearing  first.  Among  the  clergy  Archbishop  William 
^  conne  swore  first,  and  "  Rogems  magnus  Salesburiensis  episcopus " 
■wood.    Hen.  Hunt,  aai  6.  Cf  WiU.  Neub.  i.  4. 

'  WOL  Maims.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  a. 

'  lb.  3.  **  Ego  Bogeriom  Salittbiriensem  episcopum  ssepe  diceutem  audivi 
Mbitmn  se  sacnimento  quod  imperatrid  feoerat,  eo  enim  pacto  se  jur&sse, 
^  Rx  pneter  oonaiUum  suum  et  cseterorum  procerum  filiam  cuiquam 
BQptam  darat  extra  regnam."  The  historian  however  distinctly  refuues  to 
S^iu«Qtee  the  truth  of  the  Bishop's  statement. 
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CH.  xxin.  the  consent  of  his  Witan.*    At  any  rate,  before  the  year 
^*™?^®°^was  out,  Henry  had  g^ven  his  widowed  daughter  to  a 
Geofirey  of  husband  out  of  the  realm.     According  to  the  same  state- 
ment of  Bishop  Roger,  it  was  without  any  general  consent 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  advice  only  of  his  son  Robert  and 
of  two  other  counsellors,  that   Matilda  was  married  to 
Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Pulk  of  Anjou.^     For  one  who  held 
the  rank  of  Augusta  such  a  marriage  seemed  degrading  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  and  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Augusta 
Schemes  of  herself.^     But  the  scheme  exactly  fell  in  with  the  plans  of 
theLrT^    Henry.    Anjou  was,  after  all,  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
BuitB.  France,  and  the  question  about  Maine  was  ever  starting 

up  in  new  forms.  By  this  marriage  he  trusted  that  his 
most  dangerous  neighbour  would  be  turned  into  a  friend, 
and  that,  in  another  generation,  Maine,  and  Anjou  itself, 
would  become  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Normandy.  Such  a  dominion,  even  if  Normandy  and 
England  were  to  be  parted,  would  make  its  holder  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  Northern  Oaul,  a  prince  &r  more 
powerful  than  his  nominal  lord  at  Paris.     Besides  these 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

'  The  marriage  vs  recorded  by  all  our  writers ;  by  the  Chronicler,  iifj; 
Sim.  Dun.  1 1  a8-i  1 39 ;  Ord.  Yit.  763  B,  889  A,  where  a  wrong  date  ia  given ; 
Will.  Malms,  i.  i,  3,  who  quotes  Bishop  Roger  as  saying, "  ejus  matri- 
monii nullum  auctorem,  nullum  fuisse  oonsciura,  nisi  Robertum  comitem 
GloucestrsB  et  Brianum  filium  oomitis,  et  episcopum  Luxoviensem.'*  And 
this  is  so  fiir  confirmed  by  the  Chronicle  that  Robert  and  Brian  ("Brian 
)>e8  eorles  sunu  Alein  Fergan  ")  are  spoken  of  as  taking  Matilda  over  to 
Anjou.  Geoffrey's  personal  surname  of  Plantagenet,  which  bas  come  in 
popular  use  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  Angevin  dynasty,  is  found  in 

Wace,  T5388  ; 

'*  Conte  Giffiei  son  frere 

Ki  Ten  clamout  PUmte-genest." 

A  few  lines  on  he  speaks  of  him  as  "  Plante-genest,**  without  his  name,  m 

Rufus  is  spoken  of. 

'  She  had,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  i,  left 

Germany  unwillingly,  and  the  Chronicler  (1137)  says  of  the  Angevin  mar* 

riage,  **  hit  of)»uhte  na^ema  ealle  Frenciso  and  Englisc."    80  Will.  Gem. 

viii.  35  ;  "  licet  invitam,  dedit  eamdem  Imperatricem  in  nxorem  Gaufindo 

MarteUo.** 
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more  distant  hopes,  there  was  the  immediate  gain  of  cb.  xxin. 
separating  the  house  of  Anjoa  from  the  cause  of  the  Clito 
William — now  suddenly  become  a  great  prince — now  that 
the  affinity  which  had  been  once  contracted  with  him  was 
transferred  to  the  house  of  his  uncle.^  The  more  distant 
schemes  of  Henry  took  effect,  at  least  for  a  season.  Through 
the  marriage  of  Geofirey  and  Matilda,  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, Anjoa  and  Maine,  were  all  joined  under  the  sceptre 
of  their  son.  But  in  taking  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
estabhshment  of  that  vast  dominion^  he  was  also  paving 
the  way  for  the  separation  of  England  and  Normandy,  for 
—what  no  man  then  could  have  dreamed  of — the  anneza« 
tion  of  Normandy  by  France.  The  direct  results  of  the 
marriage  were  a  store  of  public  anxiety  and  private  un- 
happiness,  followed  by  nineteen  years  of  wretchedness  for 
England.  The  widow  of  Csesar  found  the  young  son  of  Disputes 
the  Count  of  Anjou  a  mate  not  to  her  mind.  She  was  Matilda 
once  sent  back  with  scorn  to  her  father,  and  the  Witan  ^^  ^«°^" 

frey. 

of  England  had  to  meet  in  solemn  debate  to  settle  this  n  29-1 131. 
domestic  quarrel.     Matilda  went  back  to    her   husband,  Her 
after  her  succession  had  again  been  solemnly  confirmed  ^^^^^ 
by  renewed  oaths.^    Yet  the  last  years  of  Henry's  reign  '*3i. 
were  disturbed  by  the  claims  of  his  son-in-law  to  certain 
Norman  castles^  which  led  once  more  to  skirmishes  and 
sieges,^     But  in  the  end  some  degree  of  harmony  was 

'  Thli  ifl  clearly  put  forth  by  the  Chronicler,  1137;  *'  Oc  Be  kyng  hit  dide 
for  to  hauene  ribbe  of  se  eorl  of  Ang^w,  and  for  helpe  to  hauene  togsenes 
UsneoeWillelin." 

'  This  renewal  of  the  oaths  to  Matilda  ib  recorded  by  William  of 
Halmesbary,  Hist.  Not.  j.  6;  "Imperatrix  .  .  .  natali  solo  adventum 
■nun  ezhibuit ;  habitoque  non  parvo  procerum  conventu  apud  Northam- 
^"ntm  priacam  fidem  apad  eoe  qui  dederant  novayit,  ab  his  qui  non  dederant 
*Mepit.**  One  would  not  have  found  out  from  this  why  it  was  that  Matilda 
ftatB  to  FnglnwHj  and  that  she  had  been  spending  two  years  in  Normandy. 
Bat  we  make  out  the  story  from  Simeon,  nap,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
aio.  Matilda's  own  panegyrist  in  the  continuation  of  William  of  Jumidges 
has  nothing  to  say  about  this. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  900  C.    This  is  in  the  last  year  of  Henry's  leigu. 
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cH.  xxin.  brought  about  between  husband  and  wife.  Matilda  became 
Birth  of     ^}jg  mother  of  three  sons,  one  of  them  to  be  in  time  another 

Henry  the 

Second.       King  Henry  of  even  greater  fame  than  his  grandfather.^ 

March, 
1133. 

Duke  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  return  of  Matilda  to 

Bristol.       England  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  prison  and  the 

1 1 26,  warder  of  her  captive  uncle.  He  had  been  kept  under  the 
Robert  re-  ^^^  o^  Bishop  Boger  of  Salisbury  in  his  castle  of  the 
Src^^  Devizes.2  At  the  request  of  Matilda  and  of  her  uncle  the 
to  Bristol.    King    of  Scots,  he  was   now   moved  to    Bristol,   under 

what  they  must  have  thought  to  be  the  safer  keeping  of 
the  Empress's  half-brother,  Earl  Robert.^  This  clearly 
shows  from  what  quarter  danger  was  looked  for;  and 
presently  danger,  if  not  from  the  captive  Robert,  at  least 
Lewis         from  his  son  the  Clito^  again  began  to  threaten.     King 

affain  takes  t        •  • 

up  the  Lewis  again  took  up  the  cause  of  William,  and  he  con- 
wmiam.  soled  him  for  the  loss  of  Maine  and  of  his  Angevin  bride 
January,  \yy  ^  grant  of  the  French  Vexin  and  of  the  hand  of  Adeliza 
Murder  of  ^^^  half-sister  of  his  own  Queen.^  The  way  to  a  g^reater 
Swi^  ^^  promotion  was,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  opened  by  the 

March  i,    murder  of  Charles  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  died 

1 127. 

by  the  same  death  as  his  father  Cnut,  though  not  through 

the  vengeance  of  an  injured  people,  but  through  the  plots 
of  a  competitor  for  his  dominions^  his  kinsman  William  of 
Ypres.*  There  were  a  crowd  of  competitors  for  the  vacant 
principality,  among  whom  were  King  Henry  and  the  Clito 

»  Ord.  Vit.  763  B ;  WiU.  Gem.  viii.  35  ;  Robert  de  Monte  (Perta,  vi. 
490»  "33. 

'  Orderic,  887  A,  places  hun  at  the  Devizes  a  little  later,  probably  by  ft 
confusion  of  chronology.  The  castle  of  the  Devizes  certainly  belonged  to 
Bishop  Roger. 

•  This  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  i  f  a6,  who  adds  emphatically,  "  J5»t 
wses  eall  don  ©urh  his  dohtres  rasd  and  Jmrh  se  Scotte  kyng  Dauid  hire  earn." 

•  Ord.  Vit.  884  C.  She  was  daughter  of  Reiner,  Marquess  of  Montferrat 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii  10,  630 ;  Waoe,  15424. 

•  Chron.  Petrib.  1 1 37  ;  Ord.  Vit.  884  D.  The  actual  murderer  was  Bor- 
chard  of  Lille. 
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William,  by  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Matilda  the  wife  oh.  xxin. 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  Theodoric  of  Elsass^  who  came  in  the 
female  line  of  Robert  the  Frisian.    The  Kin^  of  the  French,  William 
as  over-lord  of  the  fief,  at  once  hastened  into  Flanders,  and  becomes 
pat  William  in  possession  of  the  county.^    This  sudden  ^^\  ^^ 
elevation  of  his  nephew  called  for  the  King's  presence  in  1 127* 
Normandy.^     His  attempts   to  win  Flanders  for  himself 
through   his  nephew  Stephen  came  to  nothing;^  but  it 
appears  incidentally  that  there  were  English  or  Norman 
adventurers  in  the  camp  of  William  who  were  looked  upon 
as  traitors.^     War  followed   between   the   new  Marquess  Death  of 
and  his  competitor  Theodoric ;  but  William  died  in  the  j^jy  ^y  * 
next  year,   and  the   news  was  brought   in   a   dream  to  ^*^^- 
his  father  in  his  prison.*     Theodoric  was  now  confirmed  Theodoric 
in  the  possession  of  Flanders  with  the  good  will  of  the  Flanders, 
rival  Kings.     Henry  even  called  on  his  nephew  Stephen,  '''®* 
whose  county  of  Boulogne  was  a  Flemish  fief,  and  others 
of  bis  subjects  who  held  lands  in  Flanders,  to  acknowledge 
the  new  prince.®     After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  warfare 
between  Henry  and  Lewis.    The  death  of  William  had  Pardon  of 
BO  completely  checked  the  schemes  both  of  the  French  Meuhm. 
King  and  of  his  Norman  allies  that  Henry  could  afford  "^^' 
to  set  iree  his  prisoners  Waleran  of  Meulan  and  Hugh 
of  Montfort.''    The  few  remaining  years  of  Henry's  reign 

'  Ordcrie,  884,  885,  describes  this  expedition  of  Lewis  and  William ; 
"Guilelmus  ducatum  Flandris  dono  regis  et  hereditario  jure  obtinuit.** 

■  Chron.  Petrib.  iiaS. 

'  This  comes  from  Alberic,  Iia7»  who  g^yes  many  particulan  from 
wioaB  writers. 

'  Mag.  Rot.  Pipe,  93.  "  Agnes  de  Bel&go  reddit  compotum  de  xzxz. 
Ottrcis  argenti  quia  filius  suus  porrexit  ad  comitem  FlandrisB."  »See  Mr. 
Huntei^s  PrefikM,  xix. 

'  The  Chronicler,  iia8,  and  Orderic,  885,  886,  record  his  wound,  his 
iBonsstic  professioni  and  his  death.  So  the  Ck)ntinuator  of  Florence.  Or- 
i^oic,  887  A,  tells  the  stoiy  of  Robert's  dream. 

•Oid.Vit.  886C. 

^  The  Chronicler,  1129,  tells  this  at  some  length,  and  adds,  '*wurffon>a 
ilsva  gode  freond  swa  hi  wseron  »ror  feond." 
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CH.  xxni.  were  taken  up  with  the  domestic  quarrels  of  his  daughter 

Death  of     and  her  husband.     In   the   year   before   his  own  death 

R^b^.      Duke  Robert  died   at  Cardiff/  and  Henry  remained  the 

Februarys,  ^j^jy   ^^^e  representative   of   the   Conqueror.     He  most 

likely  deemed  that  there  could  now  be  nothing  to  hinder 

the  peaceable  carrying  out  of  his  own  scheme  for  the 

succession.     But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  England 

actually  to  invest  a  woman  with  a  kingly  office.     It  was 

acknowledgement  enough  of  the  new  ideas  of  sovereignty 

if  the  realm  which  the  Great  William  had  won    by  the 

sword  should  pass  on  to  those  who  came  of  his  blood  only 

by  the  spindle-side. 

Peace  with  Within  our  own  island  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  was 
a  time  of  most  unusual  peace  on  the  northern  frontier. 
Reigns  of  Under  three  sons  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  Eadgar,  Alex- 
io97-iio7;ander,  and  David ^ — three  names  which  well  illustrate  the 
1107-11x4'-  strangely  eclectic  character  of  Scottish  royal  nomenclature 

David,        — Scotland  was  now  passin&r  throu&rh  one  of  the  most  im- 
1124-1153,  ^  r  &  & 

portant  periods  of  her  history.  But  it  was  a  time  of  in- 
ternal change,  sometimes  of  internal  war&re,  not  a  time  of 
enmity  between  the  vassal  and  the  Imperial  kingdom. 
Influences  &om  England,  influences  partly  English,  partly 
Norman,  were  spreading  themselves  over  Scotland.  Ead- 
gar  had  been  set  on  the  throne  by  his  English  unde;* 
Alexander,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  married  to  a 
natural  daughter  of  King  Henry,*  and  we  shall  see  that 
he  played  a  part  in  English  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Under 
David,  above  all,  the  connexion  with  England  became  closer, 
and  the  internal  advance  of  the  kingdom  was  greater  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.     But  David,  the  brother  of  one 

*  Hiat.  Mon.  Glouc.  i.  15.     See  Appendix  Z. 

*  See  the  acoountB  of  these  three  Kings,  and  especiaUy  of  David,  in  Wfl- 
liam  of  Malmeebury,  v.  400.  .  See  above,  p.  i  aa. 

*  WiU.  Malms,  v.  400.    But  she  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  lint  of  Henir's 
chUdren  in  WiU.  Genu  viii.  39. 
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M«t3da,  the  uncle  of  two  others,  and  the  husband  of  a  fourth,  oh.  xxm. 
holding  the  earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntrnfifdon  English 
toioiigh  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  martjrred  of  D^Tid. 
Waltheof,!  acted,  as  long  as  Henry  lived,  not  as  an  enemy 
of  die  English  Crown,  but  as  its  highest  and  most  honoured 
nBai,    And^  while  such  a  friendly  state  of  things  lasted^ 
it  may  even  be  that  on  neither  side  was  there  much  incli- 
nation to  search  over  minutely  into  the  question  whether 
in  each  case  it  was  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon^  the  Earl  of 
Lothian,  or  the  King  of  Scots,  by  whom  homage  was  paid 
and  oaths  sworn  to  the  succession  of  the  Crown. 

While  there  thus  was  peace  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  Affairs  of 
tiieie  was  &r  from  being  peace  on  the  side  of  Wales.     It       ^ 
will  be  remembered  that  the  reign  of  Henry  is  spoken  of 
as  the  time  when  Wales  was  altogether  subdued,^  and  there  Flemish 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  settlement  of  the  industrious  and  j^  p^!*"* 
hardy  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire  was  a  measure  which  ^~'^®**^^^- 
did  much  to  keep  the  land  in  subjection.     There,  in  what 
ODoe  was  spoken  of  as  Little  England  beyond  Wales,  this 
last  Low-Dutch   settlement  in   Britain,  the  last  of  the 
aeries  of  which  the  coming  of  Hengest  was  the  first,  still 
remains,   forming  a  wholly  separate    people   from   their 
Britidi  neighbours,  still  speaking  a  form  of  the  tongue 
once  common  to  Angle^  Saxon^  and  Fleming.^     The  estab-  Appoint- 
liAment  of  Norman   Bishops  in  the  two   South-Welsh  ^^J^^ 
iees  of  Llandaff  and   Saint  David's  also  marks  another  Bishops, 
stage  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  British  land.*  landaff. 
The  two  prelates  thus  appointed^  Urban  and  Bernard^  are  ^^J^  £ 
often  spoken  of  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time,  Saint 

^  ^  Dftvid'8, 

1115. 

^  See  ToL  hr.  p.  605  ;  Chron.  Petrib.  1134. 

*  See  ftboTe,p.  107. 
'  See  Appendix  CC. 

*  FloreDoe  ( 1 1 1 5)  notee  etpedaUj,  in  recording  the  death  of  the  last  British 
Bidiop  of  SMnt'David'B,  who  however  bore  the  English  niune  of  Wilfrith. 
"Usque   ad    ilium    episoopi  ezstitere   BiTtonici"    See  Ann.  Camb.  in 

10. 

tOL.  V.  P 
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oH.xxin.  and  they  were  followed  in  their  churches  by  a  succession 

of  prelates  who^  whatever  their  nationality,  were  all  of 

Heirey      them  under  the  allegiance  of  the  English  Crown.     The 

Bangor,      attempt^  made  in  the  days  of  Rufus,  to  set  up  a  foreign 

r^vesto  ^^^^P>  Hervey  by  name,  in  the  far  less  fully  subdued 

^y>  diocese   of  Bangror  was   less    successful.     **  Asreeins  iU 

1109-1131.     .  ^  .  . 

with  the  Welshmen,     as  a  later  wnter   delicately   puts 

it^   he    forsook   his    malecontent  flock,   and    came    back 

to  England  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  the  great  see  of 

Ely.i 

BeU«ioiiB        The  native  Welsh  annals  of  this  reign  are  veiy  full^  but 

mans  and    it  is  Only  now  and  then  that  our  own  writers  take  any 

^®"°'       notice  of  Welsh  affairs.     It  is  plain  that  this  was  a  time, 

in  South  Wales  at  least,  of  speedy  fusion  between  the 

Britons  and  the   Norman   settlers,  though  of  fiision  of 

quite  another  kind   from  that  which  was  going   on   in 

England  between  Normans  and  Englishmen.     There  were 

constant  intermarriages  between  the  houses  of  the  Norman 

lords  and  the  Welsh  princes,  through  which,  alongside  of 

more  strictly  national  warfare,  the  chiefs  of  each  race  got 

entangled  in  the  local  and  family  quarrels  of  the  other. 

Career  of    It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  when  we  find  all  South  Wales 

Oweo, 

son  of  thrown  into  confusion  for  several  years  by  an  outrage  which 
i^o^^ufi  r^^^i^^s  us  of  the  legend  of  Troy.  Among  King  Henry's 
many  natural  children,  one,  Henry  by  name,  was  the 
son  of  a  Welsh  mother.  Nest  the  daughter  of  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr.*  Nest  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Gerald  of 
Windsor,  one  of  the  Norman  settlers,  who,  after  the  fidl 

^  I  have  borrowed  Bishop  Godwin's  chaiming  yenion  of  fhe  words  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Pont.  326 ;  '*  Herveus  dimiserat  spe  ma- 
jorum  divitiarum  sedem,  causatus  quod  sibi  et  Waleoaibus  vieinis  non 
ooDveniret.**  (William  seems  to  have  confounded  the  Flintshire  with  the 
Caernarvonshire  Bangor.)  The  Ck>ntinu*tor  of  Florence  specially  mentiaof 
that »  later  Bishop  of  Bangor,  David,  oonsecrated  in  iiao,  wis  <*  electus  a 
principe  Giiffino,  dero  et  populo  Wallis.** 

'  See  Appendix  BB. 
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rfAmolf  of  Montgomery,  commanded  at  Pembroke,  and  she  oh.  xxiii. 

WIS  carried  off  thence  by  force  by  her  kinsman   Owen 

file  son  of  Cadwgan.^     Both  Owen  and  his  father  were 

men  of  mark  enough  for  their  names  to  find  their  way  into 

the  works  of  English  writers,^  and  the  adventures  of  Owen,  Death  of 

liis  leoonciliationB  with  the  King  and  his  rebellions  against  n^g^' 

Him,  his  wars  with  Britons,  Normans  and  Flemings,  and 

His  death  at  the  hands  of  all  of  them  together/  fill  up  2t 

hrge  space  in  the  native  annals. 

Sach  a  tale  as  this  is  typical  of  the  state  of  the  country, 

a  state  combining  the  evils  both  of  independence  and  of 

Bobjection.     But  more  real  historical  importance  belongs 

to  the  planting  of  the  Flemish  colony  and  to  the  end  of 

the  native  episcopate  in  South  Wales.      Of  the  endless 

fends,  both  among  the  Welsh  themselves  and  with  the 

Norman  and  other  invading  settlers,  a  few  facts   only 

here  and  there  concern  us,  chiefly  those  which  English 

raters  have  thought  worthy  of  recording.     We  have  seen 

that  Robert  of  Belesme  was  helped  by  Welsh  allies  whom 

the  King  won  over  to  his  side.*     The  Welsh   writers  story  of 

bitterly  complain  of  King  Henry's  treatment  of  Jorwerth  thegon of 

the  son  of  Bleddyn,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  of  ^eddyn. 
y,  .       iioi-iiia, 

this  party^  how  he  was  defrauded  of  the  lands  which 
^eie  promised  him,  and  how  he  was  kept  in  prison  for 
seYeral  years.      But  from  his  English  over-lord  he  at 

'  The  1(017  la  told  in  both  Brats,  1 106-1 107 ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Utb  Annals. 

'  On  Gadwgao,  see  above,  pp.  no,  113. 

'  Tike  career  of  Owen  may  be  traced,  without  going  into  the  longer  nar- 
iBtiTes  of  the  Brats,  in  the  Annales  CambrisB,  1105,  11 10,  in  I,  in  a, 
iii3i  1 1 16.  Under  the  last  year  our  own  Florence  records  his  death,  and 
gWci  him  the  kingly  title. 

'  See  above,  p.  175.  The  entry  about  this  war  in  the  later  Brut,  iioi, 
M  worth  quoting,  as  showing  that  the  Britons  looked  on  Henry  as  an 
&^gHih  King ;  "  Jorwerth,  son  of  Bleddyn,  son  of  Cynvyn,  embraced  the 
party  of  King  Henry  in  opposition  to  the  Frenchmen  (''y  troes  Jorwerth 
*b  Keddyn  ab  Cynfyn  yn  mhlaid  y  brenin  Hairi,  ao  yn  erbyn  y 
ftinood-). 

P  % 
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CH.  xxui.  least   met  only  with  imprisonment ;    in  the  year  after 

Settlement  fais  release  he  was  killed  by  his   own  nephew.^     Nearly 

ofClftrein  ^^  ^^^  same  time  a  further  extension  of  the  Norman 

I^U^^***^"    or  English  dominion  in  Wales  was  made  by  the  final 

im.         conquest  of  Ceredigion  by  Gilbert  Fitz-Richard,  or  Gilbert 

of  Clare^  the  first  settler  in  Wales  of  a  house  which  played 

so  great  a  part  alike  in  England^  Wales,  and  Ireland.^ 

Henir's      Twice  in  his  reign  Henry  thought  it  needful  to  march 

IcSo^t^,  agauttst  Wales  in  person.     The  first  time  it  is  recorded  that 

1114,  iiai.  iig  returned  in  peace  after  the  usual  precaution  of  building 

castles.^    The  second  expedition  immediately  followed  his 

second  marriage.     The  men  of  Fowys  had  risen,  after  the 

death  of  Earl  Richard  of  Chester  in  the  White  Ship  and 

the  extinction   of  the  house  of  their  great  enemy  Earl 

Hugh.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  march  that  Heniy 

was  struck  by  an  arrow  and  saved  only  by  the  strength  of 

his  breast-plate,  but  whether  the   shaft  was   sent   by  a 

British  enemy  or  by  a  traitor  in  his  own  army  was  held 

doubtful.^    From  this  expedition,  in  which  he  marched  as 

far    as    Snowdon,  Henry   went    back   successful,   having 

received  the  submission  of  the  Welsh  princes,  and  taking 

with  him  many  hostages  of  the  children  of  the  chiefe.^ 

From  this  march  we  may  date  that  subjugation  of  Wales 

State  of      which  is  attributed  to  Henry.     The  Britons  at  least  never 

Henry*8      again  Called  for  his  personal  presence,  and  the  remainder 

last  yean. 

^  See  his  story  in  Ann.  Camb.  iioa,  1103,  mi,  ma. 

*  Ann.  Camb.  11 11.  "Owynus  divertens  ad  Keredigeaun  iimptionu 
fecit  in  Handrenses ;  pro  quo  Cadngaun  pater  ejiis  Keredigeaun  anusit, 
et  Gileberto  fflio  Ricardi  traditur.**  See  Mr.  Dimock's  note  to  Giraldns, 
It.  Kamb.  i.  iv.,  and  Will.  Gem.  yiii.  37. 

*  Chron.  Petilb.  1114.  The  Margam  Annalist,  1113,  here  draws  a  dis- 
tinction of  rank  between  two  Welsh  princes ;  "  Bex  AngUs  Heniicas 
collecto  immenso  ezercitu  e  diyerBis  BritannisB  partibus,  ad  Walliam  pro- 
peravit,  ut  contra  Grifinum  Gwinedotum  regtm  et  Owein  Powisomm 
regvlwn  pugnaret.** 

*  Will.  Malms,  v.  401. 

*  See  Chron.  Petrib.  and  Sim.  Dun.  1 1  ax,  where  the  submissiaii  is  strongly 
asserted. 
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of  their  annals  down  to  Henry's  death  is  taken  up  with  ch.  xxiu. 
iBcords  of  their  strifes  amongst  themselves^  chiefly  taking 
the  form  of  slaughter  and  mutilation  inflieted  by  kins'- 
num  upon  kinsman.^  The  general  result  of  Henry's 
Kign  as  regards  Wales  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
a  British  writer,  who  is  complaining  of  the  unwise  doings 
of  a  certain  Cedivor  son  of  Goronwy ;  "  And  none  could 
he  more  mischievous  than  that  Cedivor  to  the  country 
in  general,  before  he  left  Dyved  as  he  did,  full  of  various 
nationB^  such  as  Flemings  and  French  and  Saxons,  and 
his  own  native  tribe ;  who,  though  they  were  one  nation 
with  the  men  of  Ceredigion^  nevertheless  had  hostile 
hearts,  on  account  of  their  disquietude  and  discord 
formerly;  and  more  than  that^  being  in  fear  of  offend- 
ing King  Henry^  the  man  who  had  subdued  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  isle  of  Britain  by  his  power  and  au- 
thority, and  who  had  subjugated  many  countries  beyond 
sea  under  his  rule,  some  by  force  and  arms,  others  by 
innumerable  gifts  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  man  with  whom 
no  one  could  strive  but  God  alone,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  power."  * 

With  Ireland  the  relations  of  Henry  seem  to  have  been  ReUtions 
peaceful.     The  Irish  Kings  are  described  as  looking  up  to  ^th 
the  King  of  England  with  great  reverence,  though  we  get  ^^^^"*^» 
a  ?ague  hint  that  their  friendship  was  not  absolutely  un- 
hroken.*    It  is  more  certain  that,  as  under  the  two  Wil- 
luuns,  so  under  Henry,  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  went 
on,  and  at  least  one  Irish  Bishop,  Gregory  of  Dublin,  was 

'  See  eKpeaaJlj  tbe  later  Brat,  iiii-iia6. 

'  Bhit  y  Tywysogion,  1113.  I  follow  the  translatioii  in  the  ChronideB 
ttd  Memorials.  The  account  in  Oideric  (900  A)  of  a  great  general  move- 
ant  in  Wales  just  before  Henry's  death,  which  he  wished  to  come  back 
b«BL  Konnandy  to  avenge,  reads  like  a  oonfiision  with  the  disturbances 
wUch  fbUowed  his  death. 

*  See  Win.  Malms.  ▼.  409.  Both  the  Chronicon  Sootorum  and  the 
Aimsls  of  Locli  G^  record  the  death  of  Henry.  In  the  latter  he  i^pears 
**"Hsiiiioo  nuMsWiUilim  ri  Franc  ocus  Sazan  ocus  Bretan." 
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cfH.  xxm.  consecrated  in  England.^    We  hear  also  of  the  friendship 
J^^  between  Henry  and  Paul  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  though 

the  homage  of  that  prince  was  due,  not  to  England,  but 
to  Norway,  a  friendship  shown  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  by 
gifts  to  Henry's  zoological  collection  at  Woodstock.*  Here 
again  the  connexion  takes  an  ecclesiastical  form,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  more  strictly  a  suffi*agan  of  Trondhjem, 
IB  seen  acting  as  a  suffragan  of  York.^  In  short  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  through  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  and 
the  neighbouring  lands,  the  &me  and  power  of  Heniy 
surpassed  that  of  any  King  that  had  gone  before  him. 
It  was  more  than  the  reign  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  come 
again. 

Peace  of  The  reign  of  Henry,  as  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of 
u^er  England  are  concerned,  is,  except  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
Henry.  little  more  than  a  blank.  Of  a  reign  in  which,  after  its 
first  three  years,  the  land  saw  neither  domestic  revolt 
nor  foreign  invasion,  there  is  no  really  connected  narrative 
to  tell.  Setting  aside  ecclesiastical  and  foreign  affairs, 
our  Chroniclers  have  nothing  to  tell  us  beyond  the 
frequent  complaints  of  the  King's  exactions  of  money,^  a 
few  notices  of  bis  strict  justice^  degenerating  sometimes 
perhaps  into  injustice,^  and  a  crowd  of  notices  of  the 
weather,  the  crops,  and  natural  phsenomena  of  all  kinds.^ 
Of  single  events  of  this  kind  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  heavy  punishment  of  the  &lse  moneyers^  which  I 
have  already  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  character  of 

^  See  Gervase,  1660,  and  more  fully  Cont.  Flor.  iiai.    See  vol.  It. 

p.  539. 

*  Will.  Malms,  v.  409. 
'  See  Eadmer,  97. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1104,  1105,  mo,  1116,  1117, 1118,  1124,  1138. 

*  See  aboYCi  p.  159. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1104,  1106,  1107,  iiio,  iiii,  1112,  1114,  1115,  1116, 
1117,  1118,  1119,  iiai,  iiaa,  1124,  1125,  1127,  1131.  See  Mr.  £arle*s 
note.  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  363. 
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the  King.^     Henry's  castle-building  on  the  Welsh  frontier  oh.  xxm. 

has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  we  have  seen  that,  peaceful  Henry 

as  tilings  were  on  the  side  of  Scotland^  he  thought  it  Garliaie. 

needful  to  add  strength  to  the  city  which  his  brother  had 

called  into  being  on  the  northern  frontier.     At  the  time 

when  he  was,  as  has  been  already  noticed,^  at  York^  where 

he,  as  a  King  who  was  ready  to  do  justice  in  person,  found 

mnch  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  of  northern 

England  generally,  he  visited  Carlisle^  and  gave  orders  for 

farther  defending  the  city  with  walls  and  towers.^    The 

new  fortress  had  just  become  an  immediate  possession  of 

the  Crown,  by  the  transfer  of  its  Earl  Ralph  Meschines  to 

the  earldom  of  Chester,  left  void  by  the  fate  of  the  White 

Ship. 

In  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reign  of  Ecclesias- 
Henry  holds  a  most  important  place,  especially  as  a  link  ofHenry!^ 
between  the  past  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother  and  the 
coming  reign  of  his  g^ndson.     It  is  a  time  of  struggle  Struggle 
between  the  Old-English  notions  which,  as  suiting  their  newnotdons 
own  interest,   the    Norman    Kings  were    as   zealous  to  **^  ^*P*^ 

pOW©F« 

defend  as  their  English  predecessors^  and  the  new-fangled 
notions  which,  as  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  Conquest, 
were  fast  coming  in  from  Bome.  It  was  a  time  of  dispute 
about  the  right  of  investitures  and  about  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  two  points  on  both  of  which  the  ancient 
CQstoms  of  England  had  more  or  less  fully  to  yield  to 
Koman  innovations.    It  was  a  time  in  which  the  connexion 

'  Seeabore,  p.  159. 

'  See  aboYB,  p.  161. 

'Son.  Don.  iiaa.  "Hoc  anno  rex  Henricas,  post  fertum  Sancti 
Hkfaidii  NorthymbraiiM  intmis  regionea,  ab  Eboraco  divertit  venus  mare 
<)eeidentale,  ooiuiderataniB  dvitatem  antiquam  qu»  lingua  Brittonum 
Gairlel  duntor,  qnsB  nano  Carleol  Anglice,  Latins  vero  Lugubalia  appellatur, 
<lQ«ii  data  pecunia  caBtello  et  turribus  pnecepit  muDiri.  Hinc  rediena 
£bonc«zn,  post  gravee  civium  et  comproyinoialium  implacitationee,  reyeraus 
eit  Sath jmbii»ai«" 
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cH.  xzm.  with  Rome  and  the  authority  of  Rome  was  strengthened 
New  in  eveiy  way.     This  is  a  most  speaking  sign  of  the  way 

podtionof  in  which  the  island  Empire  was  being  drawn  into  the 
^^  general  political  system  of  Western  Europe^  and  of  the  way 

in  which  the  political  system  of  Western  Europe  was  &8t 
coming  to  look  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  centre.    The 
change  must  hare  been  unavoidable,  when  it  pressed  on 
with  such  strides  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  a  prince  like 
Henry,  than  whom  none  was  less  inclined  to  give  up  any 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.     Henry  was  sur- 
rounded, and  for  the  most  part  supported,  by  Bishops  of 
fiiflhope      his  own  or  his  brother's  choosing.    They  had  mostly  been 
for  tern-      promoted  to  ecclesiastical  office  from  the  temporal  service 
v?^"*"^    of  the  King;  they  were  able  statesmen,  often  magnificent 
builders,  who  left  behind  them,  some  on  the  whole  a  good, 
some  on  the  whole  a  bad,  memory  in  their  dioceses ;  but 
none  of  them  could  lay  any  claim  to  the  character  of  saints.^ 
Bandolf     Randolf  Flambard,  imprisoned  at  the  beginning  of  Henry's 
at  Darham.  reign  at  the  common  demand  of  the  whole  nation,  contrived 
1099-1 12  "afterwards  to  make  his  peace  with  Henry,  and  lived  on, 
engaged  in  rearing  the  nave  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster^ 
Robert       till   a  late  stag^   of    Henry's    reign.^    Another    prelate 
Bishop  of    whom  Henry  had  inherited  from  his  brother  was  Robert 
ioo4^n23  Blo®^>  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  ^  of  his  own  promoting  was  the 
Boffor,        more  famous  Roger  of  Salisbury.     Raised  by  Henry  from 
Saiisbu^.   ^^^  lowest  rank  of  the  priesthood,  he  appears  as  the  chief 
1107-1139.  adviser  of  the  JEtheling  in  his  lowlier  days ;  he  appears  no 

^  The  bad  side  of  Henry's  ecdeaiastioal  reigo,  especially  the  seculsrity  of 
the  prelates,  is  set  forth  in  the  Gesta  Stephani,  16. 

'  The  imprisonment  and  escape  of  Randolf  Flambard  are  reoorded  by  die 
Chronider  and  Florence,  iioo,  iioi ;  Ord.  Yit.  786,  787;  Will.  Malms. 
Gesta  Begum,  y.  393  (see  above,  p.  168),  394;  Hen.  Hant.  917,  who  sa^ 
emphatically,  "quern  rex  Henricus  posuerat  in  Yinoulis,  oonsilio  gentis 
Anglorum." 

*  See  his  character  in  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  313 ;  Hen.  Hunt  De 
Contemptu  Muodi,  694.  His  remarkable  death,  which  they  both  leoord,  is 
told  still  more  graphically  by  the  Chronider,  1123. 
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lees,  first  as  Chancellor^  then  as  Justiciar,  as  the  chief  coun-  oh.  xxiu. 
Bellor  of  the  King.    That  post  he  holds  at  first  in  a  kind 
of  partnership  with  Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  and  after 
Bobert's  death  he  keeps  his  influence  unbroken,  and  seem- 
ingly shared  by  no  other  rival,  till  the  end  of  Henry's  reign.  ^ 
Founder  of  the  episcopal  castles  of  Sherborne  and  the  Devizes, 
he  was  the  greatest  builder  of  his  day^  both  in  military  and 
in  ecclesiastical  works.^  His  architectural  tastes  were  shared  ^exander, 
by  his  nephew  Alexander^  who  succeeded  Robert  Bloet '  at  linooln. 
Lincoln,  and  by  William  of  Warelwast,  who  figures  as  the  ^^^3-1148. 
agent  both  of  Rufus  and  of  Henry  in  the  dispute  with  Warelwast, 
Anselm.      He  succeeded  the  Norman-bom  but  English-  ^^^.^ 
minded  Osbem*  in  the  chair  of  Exeter,  and  his  memory  1107-1136. 
still  lives  in  the  twin  minster  towers  of  the  capital  of  the 
West.    All  these  prelates  fill  no  small  place  in  the  history  The 
of  the  time^  and  they  all  illustrate  the  law  by  which  men  this  time 
brought  from  beyond  sea  were  preferred  to  high  ecclesias-  ^^jJ^ers 
tical  offices,  rather  than  the  natives  of  the  land,  whether  of 
English  or  Norman  descent.'   Their  prominence  also  makes 
ns  8ee  that  there  was  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  side  even  to 
the  incroachments  of  Rome.    The  powers  which  had  been  Bad  side  of 
exercised  by  the  native   Kings  without   damage  to  thegupramacy. 
purity  of  the  Church  were  now  abused,  not  only  to  the 
promotion  of  strangers,  but  to  the  general  secularizing  of 

'  On  Boger  of  SaUabary  and  his  greatnew,  see  Will.  Malma.  Gest. 
'^S?'V*4o8;  Ord.  Vit.  904  D,  919  C;  Hen.  Hunt.  119;  De  Contemptu 
Vondi,  700;  Gest.  Steph.  46,  6a ;  WiU.  Neub.  i.  6  (who  tells  the  well- 
^iMwn  atoiy  of  the  way  in  which  he  first  recommended  himself  to  Heniy) ; 
Joha  of  Hexham,  166  ;  Stabbs,  Ck>nBtitutional  Histoiy,  349  et  seq.  AU 
^^Mte  writen  apeak  of  Roger  as  set  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  more 
^Itta  one  of  them  uaes  the  special  phrase  "  secundus  a  rege.'* 

'  Of  the  pUuM  of  Boger  in  the  history  of  architecture  I  shall  have  to 
^^  in  a  later  Chapter. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  us  the  panegyric  of  Alexander  in  prose  in 
^  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  700,  and  in  his  EQstory  he  sings  his  praises  in 
"sv^ral  hexameters. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  378. 

'  Seeaboye,  p.  151,  and  Appendix  W. 
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OH.  xxin.  the  spiritual  order.^      From  this  point  of  view  we   can 
better  understand  how  a  man  like  Anselm  could  appear^ 
not  only  as  the  servant  of  Borne,  but  as  the  enemy  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 
The  In  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  alongside  of  the  con- 

with  quest  of  Normandy,  the  chief  place  is  again  filled  by  the 

^^  '  holy  Primate,  his  disputes  with  the  King,  their  recon- 
ciliation, and  Anselm's  attempted  reforms.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  matters,  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First  reads  at  first  sight  like  the  reign  of 
William  Buftis  over  again.  But  it  is  only  in  the  bare 
outline  that  the  two  stories  are  like  one  another;  and, 
if  we  must  compare  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First  with  those  of  the  reign  of 
Bufus,  we  must  compare  them  also  with  the  ecclesiastical 
Compari-    disputes  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the   Second.     A  dispute 

son  of  c7  •/  X 

Heniy  the  between  Buftis  and  Anselm  and  a  dispute  between  Henry 
William  *^^  Anselm  were  two  widely  different  thingfs.  And  we 
Eufua  and  joAj  add  that,   if  Anselm  the  natural  saint  was  a   less 

withHennr  . 

the  Second,  provoking  adversary  than  Thomas  the  artificial  saint, 
Anselm  bad  to  deal  in  Henry  the  First  with  a  sovereign 
who  better  understood  the  rights  of  his  own  case  than 
Thomas  had  to  deal  with  in  Henry  the  Second.  Henry 
acts  throughout  with  that  calmness  and  caution  which 
were  leading  features  in  his  character.  He  never  allows 
himself  to  be  hurried  into  undignified  reproaches,  into 
groundless  accusations,  into  acts  of  petty  malignity  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  both  of  William  Bufus 

FinnneBB    and  of  Henry  the  Second.     He  marches  also  directly  to 

sigtency  of  ^^^  point.     He  lays  down  a  principle,  and  he  keeps  to  it. 

Henry.  jj^  jjgyg|.  allows  himself,  for  the  sake  of  any  momentaiy 
advantage,  to  fall  into  a  position  inconsistent  with  his 
general  principle.  And,  when  at  last  he  yields  part  of 
his  claims,  he  yields  frankly  and  for  ever.     In  his  con* 

*  S«e  v<d.  iy.  p.  459. 
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troTCTsy  with  Anselm  he  cannot  be  charged  with  breach  oh.  xxni. 
of  faith,  though,  at  more  than  one  stage  of  his  reign, 
he  is  open,  like  his  brother,  to  the  charge  of  keeping 
bisbopricks  vacant  that  he  might   enjoy  their  revenues. 
In  short,  Henry  the  First,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
personal  belief  on  such  matters,  was  far  too  wary  a  states- 
man to  show  himself  to  the  world  either  as  a  scoBer  and 
blasphemer  like  Bufus,  or  as  one  who,  like   Henry  the 
Second,  might  be  hurried  by  momentary  passion,  either 
into  acts  unworthy  of  his  character  or   into   admissions 
inconsistent   with   his  position.     In   the   case   of  Henry  His 
tiie  First,  that  position  is  throughout  a  simple  one,  and  p^^tion. 
one  with  which   no  Englishman   ought  to  quarrel.     He 
would  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown  of  England  as 
be  received  them.     Like  his  father,  he  would  do  what  the 
Kings  before  him  had  done ;  what  the  Kings  before  him 
bad  not  done  he  would  not  do.     The  English-bom  Henry, 
bom  within   Tostig's    earldom,   could  speak    as    firmly, 
tbongh  with  a  milder  voice,  as  Tostig  had  spoken  to  Pope 
Nicolas.^     And  yet  if,  as  Englishmen,  we  go  along  with  Position  of 
Henry  in  defending  the  rights  of  England,  yet,  as  men, 
we  cannot  help  yielding  our  sympathies  to  the  holy  man 
with  whom  he  strove.     In  striving  with  Henry,  Anselm 
bad  not  to  wage  that  mere  strife  of  good   against  evil 
which  he  had  to  wage  in  striving  against  Rufus.     But 
the  strife  was  with  him  none  the  less  a  simple  work  of 
duty.     It  was  a  work  of  duty  in  the  strictest  sense ;  it 
18  plain  that  his  own  personal  opinion   or  interest  had , 
no  share  in  the  matter.     Rome  had  spoken,  and  Anselm 
obeyed.     And  when   he  so   obeyed,  the  blame  rests  less 
with    him    than    with    that    policy    of    the    Conqueror 
which  had  taught  men   that,   when   Rome   spoke,   men 
should  obey.     The  question  between  Henry  and  Anselm  True 
was  m  no  sense  a  question  of  eternal  right  and  wrong;  of  the 

dispute. 
^  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  458. 
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CH.  xxm. 

RecaUof 
Anselin. 

1100. 

He  refuBOS 
to  do 
homage 
and  to  oon- 
secrate  the 
Biflhope 
invested  by 
the  King. 


Change  in 

Anaebn^s 

views. 


No 

personal 

breach 


it  was  a  question  between  the  law  of  England  and  the 
innovations  of  Borne.  Henry's  first  act,  as  we  have  seen/ 
was  to  recall  Anselm.  He  next  called  on  him  to  do 
homage  and  to  receive  the  restitution  of  the  archiepi- 
scopal  estates  at  his  hands.'  Presently  he  called  upon 
him  to  consecrate  the  Bishops  whom  he  had  invested 
according  to  that  ancient  form  in  which  Anselm  himself 
had  been  invested  by  Bufus.  Anselm  refused  both  demands. 
In  the  days  of  Bufus  he  had  felt  no  scruple  about  doing 
homage  to  the  King,  about  receiving  the  staff  from  his 
hands,  or  about  consecrating  those  who  had  received  it 
in  the  same  fashion.^  Nor  does  he  now  show  any  sign- 
that  these  ancient  customs  of  England  were  in  any  way 
offensive  to  himself.  But,  during  Anselm's  journeys  on 
the  continent^  those  customs  had  been  condemned  in  the 
Lateran  Council  in  which  he  himself  had  been  present.^ 
And,  with  that  condemnation  in  his  ears,  to  have  obeyed 
the  law  of  the  land  would  have  been  to  obey  man  rather 
than  God.  It  is  the  controversy  on  these  points  which 
forms  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  our  history  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry. 

It  is  a  marked   contrast  between  the  controversy  as 
carried  on  by  Bufus  and  as  carried  on  by  Henry,  that, 


^  See  above,  p.  1 68. 

'  Eadmer,  56.  "  Postulatna  est  pro  oonsuetudine  anteoemorom  snonim 
regi  homiDfum  filM)ere  et  archiepisoopatam  de  manu  ejas  recipere.**  Sir 
FranciB  Palgrave  (iv.  708)  aad  Dean  Church  (Anadm,  254)  seem  to 
look  on  this  demand  as  something  unprecedented,  somethiBg  like  the  new 
commissions  which  the  Bishops  were  made  to  take  out  on  the  aooesrioo 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  But  Eadmer  does  not  seem  to  mark  it  as  any- 
thing strange,  and  it  surely  means  no  more  than  that,  as  the  estates  of  the 
see  (archiepiscopatus)  were  actually  in  the  King*s  hands,  Anselm  was  to 
receive  them  firom  him.  So  below  (61) ;  "  Exegit  ab  eo  ut  aut  homo  sous 
fieret,  et  eoe  quibus  episoopatus  vel  abbatias  se  daturum  dicebat  pro  mors 
antecessorum  suorum  oonsecraret,  aut  terrun  suam  sine  retractatione  et 
festinanter  exiret."  This  harsher  form  of  the  demand  is  oddly  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  advice  of  Doke  Robert. 

'  See  above,  p.  137.  *  See  above,  p.  146. 
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in  its  first  stage  at  least,  it  involyed  no  personal  breacli  ch.  xxiii. 
between  the  King  and  the  Primate.     While  the  question  t!?*^®®*^  , 

,  Henry  and 

was  still  pending,  Henry  restored  the   temporalities  of  Anselm. 
the  see,^  Anselm  heard  the  case  of    Eadgjth-Matilda,  Action  of 
and  officiated    at    her   marriage   and   coronation.*    And  during  the 
to  his  loyalty   it   was  largely   owing  that   Henry  kept  ^1?^^- 
kis  crown  in  the  struggle  with  Robert.^    And,  during  &jttod  of 
the  same  stage  of  the  dispute,  Anselm,  by  the   King's  ^^Jj^ 
licence,  held   a   synod    of  the  realm   in   the  church   of  ®2- 
Westminster.*     In  that  synod,  though  strictly  an  eccle-  Appear- 
riastical  synod,  the  great  men  of  the  realm  generally  were,  ^^at   ^ 
»t  Anselm's  special  request,  summoned  to  appear  and  to  -^Jiselm's 
»ke  their  part  in  its  decrees.*     So   little  was  Anselm, 
when  he  was  left  to  himself,  inclined  to  find  any  fault 
with  the  old  doctrine  of  England  which  the  Conqueror 
W  set  aside,  that  the  English  Church  and  the  English 
J^on  were  one  body,   and  that  the  assemblies  which 
dealt  with  temporal  afiairs  should  deal  with  ecclesiastical 
^f^iB  also.^     Anselm  throughout  strives,  not  for  forms 
or  for  privileges,  but  for  righteousness ;  only  in  his  view 
it  was  part  of  righteousness  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  a  power  that  he  had  learned  to   look  on  as  higher 

*  Bsdmer,  56.  •  See  above,  p.  169.  »  See  above,  p.  171. 

^  aynod  is  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  no  a,  who  draws  the  same 
■wt  of  distinctiofD  as  in  1085  (gee  vol.  iv.  pp.  393,  690) ;  "  Da  Mrafter  to 
KeHichaelei  nuBBnii  wsbs  bo  cyng  8Bt  Wsestmyiistre  and  ealle  )»  heefod  men 
^  V*  lande,  gehadode  and  laewede,  and  se  arcebisoop  AnHealm  heold 
S^^odra  numna  sinoiS  and  hi  ^teir  manega  beboda  setton  J>e  to  Xpendome 
"'^'BipaO.**  Xhe  Ck>imcil  ia  alBO  recorded  by  Florence,  who  mentioDs  that  it 
^»  ia  this  meeting  that  Boger  of  Saliabmy  and  the  other  Roger  of  Here- 
"■^  w«re  invested  with  their  staves.    See  also  Hen.  Hunt,  and  Sim.  Dun. 

II03. 

'  Badmer,  67.  The  oonncU  was  held  **ipso  [Henrico]  annuente,**  and  it 
^  added,  **  Huio  conventui  affecerunt,  Anselmo  archiepisoopo  petente  a 
lege,  prinuites  regid,  quatenus  quicquid  ejusdem  condlii  auotoritate  de- 
"•wiBiar  utriusque  ordinis  ooncordi  curaetsollicitudine  ratum  servaretur." 
^"ippoie  that  the  less  carefully  measured  words  of  the  ChroniGler  do  not 
^odethis. 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  405. 
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cu.  xxiu.  than  his  own  and  that  of  his  sovereign.     In  the  decrees 
too  of  the  Council  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  man  wlio  filled 
Deorees  of  its  chief  place.     The  canons  of  Anselm's  synod^  the  canons 
to  which  he  would  have  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy 
of  the   land    give   their    consent,   did  not    deal    wholly 
MarrUge    with  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  or  ceremony.     A 
clergy        Q^w  step   indeed  was   taken  in   the   course   of  the  long 
^cQj       warfare    against  clerical    marriages.     The  legislation  o£ 
forWdden.   Lanfranc   on  this   matter   had  Mien  very   hi   short  of 
what  the  zeal  of  Hildebrand  had  called  for.     Marriage 
was    wholly    forbidden    to    members    of   capitular    and 
collegiate  bodies;   they  were  at  once  to  part  with  their 
wives.     For  the  rest  it   was   simply   decreed  that  they 
should   not  marry  for  the  future,  and   that  no    married 
EflTectflof   men  should  be  ordained.^    We  may  be  sure  that  these 
promise      Orders  had  not  been  at  all  strictly  carried  out  during  the 
]J]J^^^    reign  of  the   Red   King.     But  now  Anselm  was,   after 
so  many  years  of  laxity,  holding  his  synod,  and  holding 
it  after  he  had  just  come  back  from  a  share  in  those 
foreign  Councils  in  which  the  marriage  of  a  priest  bad 
been  denounced  as  a  crime  no  less  heavy  than  his  inves- 
titure by  a  layman.    And  it  is   further  plain  that  the 
compromise  made  by  Lanfranc  could  never  satisfy  those 
with  whom  the   Hildebrandine  doctrine  was    a    matter 
of  principle.     It  would  amount,  in  the  eyes  of  Anselm 
and  of  those  who  thought  as  he  did,  to  a  toleration  of  sin. 
SS^iete     ^®  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  «y»^  ^^«^  was  to  enforce  the 
fo'^kL^''  ^^^  "^'^  ^^  *^'  ^^   folness  on   the  whole  body  of  the 
"  d.  English  clergy.     Marriage  was   utterly  forbidden   to  all 

Re^oB  churchmen  of  the  rank  of  sub-deacon  and  upwards.*    The 
rule.  new  legisUtion  met  with  much  resistance,  and  one  of  our 

informants,  himself  the  son  of  a  priest,  tells  us  that  the 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  434. 

«Eadmep,67.  The  only  ahadow  of  relaration  Beems  to  be  in  the  o-e  of 
^Meaoon.  who  were  not  canona.  AU  deaoon.  and  priests  mart  part  ftt»i 
their  wives,  and  the  mas.  of  the  married  priest  was  not  to  be  he«r^ 
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newly  devised  rigour  only  led  to  laxity  of  a  worse  kind  oH.xxm. 
than  any  which  it  was  intended  to  stop.^  Bnt^  at  any 
nte,  it  was  now  that  the  rule  of  celibacy  became  for 
tbe  first  time  the  universal  law  of  the  English  Church. 
Anselm's  Council  at  Westminster  thus  marks  an  esra  in 
our  ecclesiastical  history. 

A  number  of  other  decrees  which  were  passed  in  this  Decrees 
synod  had  reference  only  to  the  duties  and  behaviour  of  i^aviour 
the  clergy,  among  which  we  find  more  than  one  forbidding  ^*^® 
spiritoal  persons  to  discharge  temporal  duties  or  to  hold 
temporal  offices.'    This   last  canon  was   one  which  was 
very  far  from  being  put  into  execution   in  those   days^ 
but  it  would   seem  to  be  a  natural   inference  from  the 
ttparation  of  the  two  powers  brought  in  by  the  Great 
William.     But   two  of  the  decrees  are   of  a  distinctly  Moral 
moial  kind.     One  was  aimed  at  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  ®^®®"* 
Iftte  reign.    It  denounced  against  all  sinners  of  that  class, 
whether  clerks  or  laymen,  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  powers 
belonging  to  their  several  orders.^    Another  has  a  yet  The  akve- 
bigher  interest ;   it  denounces  "  the  wicked  merchandize  denounced, 
by  which  men  were  still  used  to  be  sold  in  England  like 
bmte  beasts."^    A  successor  of  Kingfs  and  Bishops^  down 
to  William  and  Wulfstan,  had  done  their  best  to  put  down 

'  See  Sim.  Dnn.  and  Hen.  Himt.  iioa  (117).  Compare  the  oomplainta  of 
fhe  German  clergy,  vol.  iv.  p.  434.  The  prevalence  of  clerical  marriages  in 
^^Md  comes  out  very  remariubly  in  Paschal^s  letter  to  Anaelm  in  Eadmer, 
91 ;  "  De  pfesbyterorum  filiis  quid  in  Bomana  ecdesia  oonstitutum  sit  firater- 
iii^Atem  tuam  nescire  non  credimns.  Ceterum  quia  in  Anglorum  regno  tanta 
lujomodi  plenitudo  est  ut  major  pene  et  melior  dericorum  pars  in  hao  specie 
OBoteator,  nos  dispensationem  haoc  aolioitudini  tu»  oommittimtts."  One  of 
ftc  eanoDs  of  the  present  Council  is,  *'  Ut  filii  presbyterorum  non  sint 
iMeredes  eoqleaiarum  patrum  snorum.'*  On  the  observance  of  the  decrees  of 
^  Council  in  this  and  other  respects  compare  the  letters  in  Eadmer,  77>  8i* 

*  Eadmer,  67.  "8tatutum  est,  ne  episoopi  saecularium  plaoitorum 
offidnm  sQsdpiant  .  .  .  ne  quilibet  oleiiai  sint  ssDCularium  pnepositi  vel 
l^ocoiatoses,  aut  judioes  sanguinis." 

*  The  punishment  of  the  laity  is,  **  Ut  in  toto  regno  Anglise,  legali  earn 
cottditionis  dignitate  privetur." 

*  Sadmer,  68.   "  Ne  quis  illud  neiSurium  negotiom  quo  hactenus  homines 
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cH.xxxn.  the  foreiga  slave-trade.    But  the  words  of  ^^-^ 

would  seem  to  apply,  not    to   the    foreign    «1»'«-*^ 

only,  but  to  aU  selling  of  human  beings,  perhaps  to  the 

I>epod«<«  existence  of  slavery  altogether.    In  the  same  synod  sev^t 

of  Abbot..  ^^^^^  ^^^^  dep,^  for  simony  or  other  causes,      xne 

native  Chronicler  remarks  that  they  were  both  French  «id 

English.^  and  among  them  we  find  the  distinctly  English 

^es  of  Ealdwine  of  Bamsey,  Godric  of  Peterborough, 

Engli-h      and  ^thelric  of  Middleton.    When  we  S^^  Enghshin^ 

^f*-      holding  these  great  abbeys  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 

B^.        in  England  a  single  Bishop  of  EngUsh  birth,  we  see  the 

distinction  which  was  drawn  in  this  matter  between  the 

highest  and  the  second  class   of   spiritual  preferments. 

We  see  also  that,  in  the  days  of  Rufus.  the  gold  of  aa 

Englishman  was  as  freely  received  as  the  gold  of  a  Freiich- 

Godrio  of    man.    But  it  does  strike  ns  as  strange,  if  we  cm  bdieve 

i^t      the  account  of  a  local  writer  which  represents  Godnc  ot 

1098-iioa.  Peterborough,  the  successor  of  the  terrible  Turold,  not  only 

as  an  Englishman,  which  his  name  is  enough  to  pror^ 

but  as  a  brother  of  that  Abbot  Brand  who,  thirty-two  years 

before,  had  brought  the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  his  honse 

by  seeking  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  .^theling  Eadgar. 

In  AngUa  solebimt  yelut  brato  aaimalia  Tenundaii,  ddnoeps  nlUteiwB  fcow* 
poBsaaaA."  ^       ^^ 

«  CSinm.  Petiib.  noa.  "And  tegBor  nuuaige  FrencuKse  aitd  BngliMw  I*' 
he<wa  ata&s  and  rioe  foriunm,  Jie  hi  mid  nnrihte  begeaton.  otS«o  mid  woge 
Jneron  Ufedon."  80  Florenoe,  Simeon,  and  Heniy  of  Htmtingdon. 

*  On  Godric  see  the  local  historians,  John  of  Peterborough  nnder  10981 
and  Hugo  Candidas,  64.  Hu^  speaks  of  Godric  as  tiie  brother  of  Brand 
(see  ToL  iii.  p.  530),  and  says  that  he  had  been  "  ante*  electos  ad  arriii«pi«o»' 
patam  in  BritanniA  minori,"  which  one  would  think  most  mean  the  see  <» 
DoL  Godric  is  said  to  have  been  cfaoeen  abbot  agMnst  his  will,  sad  w 
■imony,  if  any,  was  less  on  his  part  than  that  of  the  monks,  who  gave  the 
King  three  hundred  marks  to  be  allowed  to  ohooae  freely.  Stories  o(  ^ 
same  kind  with  regard  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Aognstine's  and  the  bisho|)ri<^ 
of  lioodon  will  be  found  in  the  Historia  Pontificalia,  Perte,  xx.  544>  MS- 
Baldwine  of  Ramsey  was  afterwards  restored  ;  aee  Eadmer,  93  ;  Hoieoc* 
H03  ;  and  Hen.  Hunt.  De  Contemptu  Mundi.  701.  I  do  not  know  tM 
anything  spedal  is  recorded  of  JSthelric 
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Hie  decrees  of  the  Council  were  passed ;  excommanication  oh.  zxin. 
vas  to  be  pronounced  every  Sunday  against  those  who  Eicommu- 
transgressed  them ;   but  the  number  of  transgressors  in  oflfonden. 
all  ranks  was  soon  found  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  dispense  with  the  weekly  anathema. 

The  holding  of  this  synod  by  Anselm,  while  the  points 
at  issue  between  him  and  the  King  were  still  unsettled, 
marks  the   contrast  between  the  conduct   of  Henry  and 
tke  conduct  of  Bufus,  who  would  never  let  Anselm  hold 
&  synod   at  all.     Meanwhile  the  controversy  went  on; 
embassies  went  to  and  fro  between  England  and  Rome, 
and  disputes  arose  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Pope  Paschal's 
aoswers.^   Meanwhile  Hemy  was  appointing  and  investing  Disputes 
Bishops,  the  famous  Roger  of  Salisbury  among  them,  and  oonsecnr 
ealhng  in  vain  on  Anselm  to  consecrate  them.^    Arch-^?^^® 
bishop  Gerard  of  York  was  ready  to  consecrate  anybody;  nominees. 
bat  either  scruples  as  to  the  form  of  investiture  or  loyalty 
to  the  Kentish  metropolis  began  to  work  on  -the  minds 
of  the  men  whom  Henry  was  anxious  to  promote.     The 
Bishop-elect   of   Hereford,  Beinhelm,  gave  back    to  the 
King  the    staff  which   he  had  received  from  his  hand, 
and  William  Giffard,  whose  appointment  to   the  see  of  Banish- 
Winchester  had  been  the  very  first  act  of  Henry's  reign,  william 
now  suffered  banishment  and  spoiling  of  his  goods  rather  ^i*^^- 
tban  receive  a  wrongful  consecration   at  the  hands    of 
Gerard.^    There  is  no  sign  of  compromise  on  either  side. 
Henry  laid  down  the  simple  rule  that  he  would  stick  to  Position  of 
the  rights  of  his  predecessors ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  „^  ^e 
«8k  what  the  Pope  had  to  do  with  the  matter,*     Anselm  I*n™»*®- 

'  Xbe  story  is  told  at  len^^h  by  Eadmer,  58-70,  who  is  followed  by  Wil- 
Ssin  of  Malmesbuiyi  v.  413  et  seqq.,  and  more  fully  Gest.  Pont.  106  et 
•eqq. 

*  Esdmar,  66,  69. 

'  dffon.  Petcib.  and  Florenoe,  1103,  ^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^  Eadmer,  69. 
See  also  the  remarks  of  Dean  Church,  Anselm,  265,  266. 

*  Esdmer,  70.  "Quid  mihi  de  meis  cum  papa?  quee  anteoessores  mel 
lue  m  ragno  poasidemnt,  mea  sunt.**   WiUiam  Bufus,  according  to  Matthew 

VOL.  V,  q 
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CH.  xxiiT.  laid  down  a  rule  no  less  simple,  that  he  would  rather  lose 

his  life  than  disobey  the  orders  which   he  had  himself 

Anselm      heard  laid  down  in  the  Council  at  Bome.^    Threats  maj 

England,    have  been  used  on  the  King's  side;  but  it  is  certain  that, 

'^^^'         when  Anselm  left  England,   it  was  not  as  a   banished 

man,  but  as  one  who  went  with  the  King's  full  licence.' 

Hia  estates  Nothing  that  could  strictly  be  called  personally  hostile 

the  King's  happened  between  King  and  Primate  till,  at  a  somewhat 

hands.        j^^^^,  stage  of  the  dispute,  the  archiepiscopal  estates  were 

seized  into   the    King's   hands.^     This   step   was    taken 

when  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  come  of  an  embassy 

sent  by  the  King  to  Rome.*     Friendly  letters  however 

His  return,  still  passed   between   Henry   and   Anselm^   and    at   last 

Henry,  now  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  and 

Anselm,  on  his  way  back  to  England,  met  at  Bec.^    The 

results  of  their  conference  came   out  in  a  legal   form  in 

the  next  year.      In  another  Council  at  Westminster  the 

whole    matter  was  settled  by  the   King   and    the  Pope 

each   withdrawing  part  of  his   claims.      Paschal   agreed 

Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  50),  had  taken  a  ground  which  was  practically  the 
same;  "ABseruit  etiam  rex  W[illebnus]  constanter,  quod  post  ooDYer* 
sionem  ad  fidem  Christianam,  tot  et  tantas  in  regno  suo  Anglie  obtinoit 
libertates,  quot  imperator  in  imperio.  Quid  papss  de  vel  imperii  vel  regni 
laicis  libertatibus,  cui  pertinet  tantum  de  animarum  salute  sollicitari  f " 

^  Eadmer,  70.    Anselm  will  not  yield  "  pro  redemptione  capitis  sui.** 

'  Ghron.  Petrib.  1103.  "jmnefter  ferde  se  arcebiBceop  Ansealm  of  Ouit* 
warbyrig  to  Borne,  swa  swa  him  and  )7am  cynge  gewear^."  Florence 
translates,  but  at  the  same  time  enlarges  and  colours;  "Anselmns  archi* 
episoopus,  post  multas  injuiias  et  diversas  contumelias  quas  passus  est 
rogatus  a  rege  perrexit  Bomam  ▼.  Kal.  Mali  sicut  ei  et  regi  convenit."  See 
the  story  at  length  in  Eadmer,  70.  The  Margam  Annalist  (1103)  gives  a 
strange  account  of  Anselm's  journey,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  declaim 
against  the  laws  of  England.  He  goes  on  to  say,  with  but  little  trothi 
that  these  same  questions  were  the  cause  of  the  former  dispute  between 
Anselm  and  William  Bufus  and  of  the  later  dispute  between  Tliomas  ind 
Henry  the  Second. 

'  Eadmer,  76,  where  the  King's  just  dealing  with  tiie  archiepiscopal 
tenants  is  recorded. 

*  For  the  mission  of  William  of  Warelwast,  see  Eadmer,  72-76. 

B  Eadmer,  89 ;  Florence,  1 106. 
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that    the    prelates    should    do    homage    to    the    King,  0H.xzm. 
and  Henry,    notwithstanding:  some   counsellors  who   ex-^^P'*^" 
horted  him   to  cleave    to   all   the  rights   of   his  father  between 
and  his  brother,  agreed  to  give  up  his  claim  to  invest  Pa^j. 
ecclesiastical  persons  with  the  ring  and  the  staff.^     There  *'^^* 
was  much  to  be  said  for  such  a  compromise,  and  it  was 
at  least  far  more  favourable  to  the  papal  claims  than  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  four  years  later  Paschal  had 
to  make  to  Henry's  Imperial  son-in-law.^    The  King  gave 
np  what  might  be  construed  into  a  claim  to  confer  the 
actual  spiritual  office^  while  the  temporal  allegiance  of  the 
prelates  was  secured  by  their  becoming  the  men  of  the  King. 
The  vacant  bishopricks  were  now  filled  with  pastors ;  never,  Great  con- 
it  was  said,  were  so  many  bishops  consecrated  at  once  since  Bighorn!^  ° 
the  old  times  of  Eadward  the  Elder^  when  Archbishop 
Plegmund  consecrated  seven  bishops  in  a  day.^ 
Anselm  survived  the  settlement  for  two  years.     He  ap-  Later  days 

_  XT  »  "11         •      "L  •  I*  j_i»        ofAnsebn. 

pears  as  Heniy  s  counsellor  in  his  measures  for  putting  hib  death. 
down  the  outrages  of  his  followers  and  the  £dse  dealingfs  of  ''^* 
the  moneyers.^    And  he  had  also  to  plead  for  the  priests 
oat  of  whom  the  King  had  wrung  money  afber  so  strange 
a  fiishion.^     Anselm  had  moreover  to  hold  yet  another 

'  See  Eadmer  (91),  who  is  copied  by  Florence  (1107).  So  Will.  Malms. 
▼.417;  "IiiTestitaram  annuli  et  bacuU  indulsit  in  perpetuum,  retento 
tMtam  electionis  et  regalium  privilegio." 

'  Our  historians  are  specially  full  on  the  matters  between  Paschal  and 
Henzy  the  Fifth.    See  Will.  Malms.  ▼.  420  et  seq. ;  Flor.  Wig.  11 1 1. 

'  The  Chzonider  takes  no  notice  of  the  synod,  except  to  record  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys  both  in  England  and  Normandy. 
Fkmnoe  adds  the  comparison  with  Plegmund.  It  is  now  that  the  Chroni- 
cler (XT07)  giree  the  remarkable  note  of  time ;  "  Dis  wses  rihtlice  ymbe  vii 
^ev  fsm  )ie  se  cyng  Henri  cynedomes  onfeng,  and  wees  |«et  an  and  fower^ 
tigeSe  gear  Jnes  )>e  Francan  Jdses  landes  weddan."  This  way  of  dating  seems 
lea  in  place  here  than  when  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (218)  dates  Heniy 's  viotoiy 
OTV  Lewis  (see  above,  p.  188)  as  won  **  quinquagesimo  secundo  anno  ex 
quo  Konnanni  Angliam  obtinueruntb" 

*  See  above,  p.  159.  Eadmer  (94)  distinctly  mentions  the  share  of 
Ansdm  in  this  matter. 

*  See  above,  p.  163. 
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OH.  XXIII.  synod,  in  order  further  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  former 
one  against  clerical   marriages.     He  had  too  the  satis- 
faction, for  even  to  him  it  doubtless  was  a  satisfaction,  of 
receiving  a  fall  profession  of  obedience  from  Archbishop 
Thomas      Gerard  of  York.^    His  last  act  however  was  a  dennnciation 
of  York,     against   Gerard's  stiff-necked   successor  in  the   northern 
1109-1114.  metropolis,  Thomas,  a  kinsman  of  his  renowned  namesake 
Thomas  of  Bayeux.*    The  days  that  Anselm  had  spent  in 
actual  possession  of  his  church  had  been  few^  and  most  of 
them  had  been  evil.     Yet  he  found  means  to  be  one  of  the 
Buildings    chief  benefactors  of  its  material  fabric.     The  extension  of 
'  the  eastern  limb  of  Christ  Church — ^the  work  of  Lanfranc 
now  seemed  too  small — ^was  one  in  which  the  name  of 
Anselm  stands  coupled   with  the  names  of   his    Priors 
Conrad  and  Emulf.'    And  one  of  the  twin  towers  which 
form  a  special  feature  of  this  part   of  the  metropolitan 
church  still  bears  the  name  of  Anselm,  a  name   already 
His  canon-  canonized  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people,  though  it  was 
Alexander  not  till  ages  after  that  the  title  of  Saint  was  formally 
bestowed  on  him  by  that  Rome  which  he  had  served  so 
well* 

The  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Henry 

*  See  Eadmer,  91 ;  Genraae,  1659;  ^^^  T.  Stubbs  (1710)  has  altogether 
another  etoiy ;  Gerard  would  not  even  take  a  seat  in  the  Goonca  unless  his 
seat  was  made  equal  to  that  of  Ansehn. 

*  See  the  whole  controversy  in  Eadmer,  97  et  seqq.,  who  ( 100)  speaks  of 
Thomas  as  being  "prohibitus  a  canonicis  suis."  See  the  other  side  in 
T.  Stubbs.  1711, 1713.  WiUiam  of  Newburgh  (i.  3),  who  draws  aveiy  black 

.     portrait  of  Gerard,  has  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  Thomas.     He  deecribea 
his  death  by  a  singuUir  kind  of  martyrdom. 

»  See  the  account  of  the  building.  Eadmer,  108 ;  Gervase,  1294 ;  Oralis. 
Canterbury.  1 7,  73.  This  is  the  building  which  was  consecrated  in  1 130. 
See  T.  Wykes  in  anno. 

*  The bullofAlexandertheThird about thecanonizationofAnselm, which 
^me  to  nothing,  will  be  found  in  Anglia  Sacra,  a  177.  It  seems  to  have 
b^n  umder  the  sixth  Pope  of  that  name  that  Ansehn.  In  the  wotds  of 
^  ChMch  (301),  "suffered  the  mdfenity  of  a  canoniaation  at  the  hands 
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is  farther  distiDgoished  by  a  feature  which  distinguishes  it  ch.  xxiii. 
tnm  all  later  reigns  till  we  come  to  that  of  the  last,  namely 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  English  bishopricks.     Under 
Eadward  the  number  of  bishopricks  had  been  lessened;^ 
under  the  two  Williams  several  bishopricks  had  changed 
their  places,'  but  no  change  was  made  in  their  number. 
Under  Henry  we  see,  for  the  first  time  since  Eadward  the 
Elder,  an  English  diocese  divided,  on  the  express  ground 
that  it  was   too  large   for  the   pastoral  care  of  a  single 
Bishop.      The  great  abbey  of  Ely  became  an  episcopal  Found»- 
Aurch,  under  Hervey,  the  Bishop  who  had  agreed  so  iUgeeofEly* 
with  the  Welshmen,^  and  who  found  in  the  Fenland  a  ^^^y 

first 

skelter  at  once  safer  and  richer  than  his  former  seat  by  the  Bishop, 
shores  of  the  Menai.     Fart  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  was 
detached  to  form  a  diocese  for  the  new  Bishop ;  and  Ely, 
with  its  unrivalled  minster,  its  great  temporal  wealthy  its 
temporal  powers  second  only  to  those  of  the  Palatine  lords 
of  Durham^  became  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  bishop- 
ricks of  England.^    This  division   of  a   diocese   on  the 
express  ground  of  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  its  inhabitants 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  Old-English  precedent ;  but 
it  ran  counter  to  the  feudalizing  notions  of  the  time.     A  New  aspect 
bishoprick,  like  a  kingdom,  was  coming  to  be  looked  on  as  division  of 
»  property  rather  than  an  office ;  jurisdiction,  and  the  tem-  ^«5®»««- 
pond  profits  of  jurisdiction^  were  beginning  to  be  more 
thocight  of  than  the  strictly  pastoral  work  of  a  Wulfstan  or 
&n  Anselm.     To  many  Bishops  of  those  days  a  proposal  to 
divide  their  dioceses  would  have  sounded  much  as  a  pro- 
posal to  divide  his  dominions  would  sound  to  a  temporal 
prinoe.    The  first  division  of  the  vast  Mid-English  diocese  Share  of 
was  largely  the  work  of  Anselm,  and  it  was  a  work  so  the  change. 

*  SeeToLii.pp.8a,  406.      •  Seevol.iy.p.4i4et8eqq.    •  Seeabove,p.  aio. 

*  On  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Ely,  see  Eadmer,  95  ;  Florence,  i  X09 ; 
WiD.  Hahns.  ▼.  445  ;  and  Gest.  Pont.  325.  Its  wealth  is  noticed  along 
vUh  that  of  Lincoln  ("  quibos  opulentiores  neacio  si  habeat  Anglia  ").  Hist. 
Ho?,  ii.  33. 
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OH.  xxni.  worthy  of  him  that  one  almost  wonders  that  it  was  not 
then^  instead  of  more  than  four  hundred  years  htter,  that 
the  work  was  carried  further.  The  diocese  of  Lincoki 
still  remained  the  greatest  in  England ;  it  still  stretched 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber;  nine  shires  still  looked 
to  their  spiritual  centre  on  the  hill  for  which  the  elder 
Dorchester  had  been  refused,  to  the  temple  built  on  high, 
with  its  foundations  like  the  ground  that  is  established 
Founda-  for  ever.^  But,  if  we  give  credit  to  Anselm  for  this  reform, 
Bee  of  ^  we  must  give  credit  to  Henry  also,  who,  long  after  Anselm's 
Carlisle,  death,  added  yet  another  to  the  roll  of  English  bishop- 
ricks.  This  was  by  the  creation  of  the  new  see  of  Carlisle, 
in  the  land  which  the  late  King  had  conquered,  and  in  the 
city  which  both  the  late  and  the  present  King  had  taken 
such  pains  to  strengthen.^  The  ecclesiastical  allegiance  of 
the  new  English  possession  of  Cumberland  had  been  as 
doubtful  and  fluctuating  as  its  political  allegiance.  York, 
Durham,  Glasgow,  and  the  defunct  see  of  Hexham,  all  had 
or  had  had  rights  or  claims  over  it.  Henry  decided  in 
favour  of  York ;  ^  but  he  afterwards  settled  the  matter  in 
a  yet  more  satisfactory  way  by  making  the  newly-won 
province  a  separate  diocese,  and  the  newly-won  city  an 
-^Ethel-       episcopal   see.     In   that  land  even  William   Bufus  had 

wulf  first 

Bishop.  planted  English  colonists  ;*  and,  now  that  the  un-English 
"33-1156.  influence  of  Robert  of  Meulan  had  passed  away,  Henry 
did  not  scruple  to  give  the  spiritual  care  of  the  last-won 
possession  of  the  English  Crown,  the  last-planted  settle- 
ment of  the  English  people,  to  a  pi-elate  whose  name  of 
iEthelwulf  is  sure  proof  of  his  English  birth." 

*  Psalm  Ixxviii.  67-69.  «  See  above,  pp.  ii8,  161. 

'  See  the  passages  collected  by  Mr.  Haddan  in  the  Ck>imci]8  and  Eccle- 
siastical Documents,  ii.  12.  *  See  above,  p.  119. 

'  The  passages  bearing  on  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Carlisle  and  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Glasgow  are  collected  by  Mr.  Haddan,  ii.  26,  31, 
34.  -fithelwulf  died  in  11 56,  and  the  see  then  lay  vacant  till  12 19. 
.^ithelwulf,  according  to  Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  245),  was  Hemy^s 
own  confessor ;  **  cui  peocata  solitus  fuerat  oonfiteii." 
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While  the  reign  of  Henry  was  thus   marked   by  the  oh.  xxm. 
creation  of  two  English  bishopricks,  one  of  them  among  ^^^'^^i.^'^ 
the  greatest  of  their  number^  it  receives  a  more  special  Cistercian 
eWaeter  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  its  being  the  time  England, 
when  a  new  monastic  order  arose,  an  order  which   has, 
more  than   any   other,  impressed  its  memory  upon  the 
Goeoery  and  upon  the  popular  mind  of  England.     Zealous 
prelates  had  displaced  the  secular  canons  from  their  churches 
to  make  room  for  the  more  austere  Benedictines.     But  the 
nile  of  Saint  Benedict,  at  least  as  it  was  practised  in  their  own 
times,  seemed  not  austere  enough  for  some  of  his  votaries. 
We  have  seen  under  the  Conqueror  two  movements  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  introduction  of  the  Cluniacs^  as  a  step 
m  fevour  of  strictness,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Austin 
canons^  as  a  step  towards  something  intermediate  between 
the  regular  and  the  secular  life.     But  in  the  early  days  of 
Henry  the  famous  order  of  Citeaux  had  its  beginnings  in 
foreign  lands,  and,  before  his  reign  had  ended,  it  had  made 
its  way  into  the  land  from  whence  its  founder  sprang.    An 
i^rian  of  mingled  blood  feels  his  English  patriotism 
Btir  within  him  as  he  tells  how  it  was  a  countryman  of 
flis  own  who  had  found  out  the  way  which  in  his  day 
'fas  deemed  the   surest   path  to   heaven.*     Harding  or  Harding  op 
Stephen,*  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  blood,  a  monk  first  Abbot  of 

»t  Sherborne  and  afterwards  at  Molesmes  in  the  diocese  of  ?I^"^' 

1 109. 

*  8«e  Tol.  iv.  p.  500.  ■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iv.  334.  •'  Ejus  diebus  [Willelmi  Bufi]  reUgio  CistellenBia 
0(epit^  que  nunc  opiixDA  via  summi  in  coelum  prooeesfis  et  creditur  et  dicitur. 
1^  qua  hie  loqui  Busoepti  operis  non  videtur  esse  contrarium,  quod  fid  Anglim 
S^oiuun  pertmeat,  quae  talem  virum  produzerit  qui  hujusce  religionis  fuerit 
^  victor  et  mediator.  Noster  ille,  et  nostra  puer  in  palaestra  primi  aevi  tiro- 
aninm  cocurrit." 

*  Harding  was  doubtless  his  baptismal  name,  and  Stephen  the  name 
^h  he  took  on  entering  religion,  just  as  Orderic  became  Vital.  So  V7ill. 
^ithat,  n.  s. ;  "Is  fiiit  Hardingus  nomine,  apud  Anglos  non  ita  leoonditis 
^'vUlibus  procreatus."  In  the  next  chapter  he  is  *' Hardingus,  qui  et 
8^)Uims." 
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OH.  zxin.  Langres,  had  joined  his  Abbot  Robert  in  leaving  the  last- 
named  house  to  seek  for  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  new  house  of  Citeaux,  soon  to  become  so  much  more 
famous   than  its  parent.     Of  Citeaux  Harding  was    the 
third  Abbot;    he  became  the  true  fotmder  of  the   order 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  house,  and  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  within  its  walls  the  man  who  raised  the  Cistercian 
Sunt         name  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.^     From  Citeaax  to 
Abbot  of    Clairvaux  went  forth  the  holj  Bernard,  the  last   of  the 
?J^^*°^  Fathers,  the  counsellor  of  Popes  and  Kings.     And  pre- 
sently^ while  both  Bernard  and  Harding  still  lived,  the 
new  order  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  England,  and 
especially  in  that  northern  part  of  England  whose  valleys 
and  river-sides  have  received  a  new  character  from   its 
Founda-     settlement  among:  them.     The  order  indeed  made  its  first 

tion  of  .  ° 

Waverley.  settlement  in  the  souths  where  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of 

Winchester,  planted  a  colony  of  its  monks  at  Waverley  in 

Surrey.*    Other  houses  in   other  parts  of  the  kingdom 

soon  arose;   Cistercian  churches  were  founded  at  Tintem 

and  at  Neath  in  the  lands  newly  won  from  the  Briton; 

but  the  true  English  home  of  the  order  was  in  that  North- 

humbrian  land  where  the  monks  of  the  elder  order  had 

tior^     ™*^®  ^  *^^^®  progress.'     A  colony  sent  by  Saint  Bernard 

Rievaux.     himself  was  received  by  Walter  of  Espec,  and,  under  his 

'^' '        care  and  that  of  Archbishop  Thurstan,  it  grew  into  the 

Cistercian  house  of  Rievaux.*   Presently  new  converts  came 

from  the  bosom  of  older  foundations.     As  Earl  Siward's 

church    at    Galmanho    had    grown    into    Saint    Maiy's 

^Foun.     Abbey,'  so  now  Saint  Mary's  Abbey  sent  forth  thirteen  of 

113a.         Its  monks  to  make  the  beginning  of  the  still  more  famoas 

"  See  the  early  hiirtory  of  the  Cigtercian  order  in  the  Monasticon,  v.  jao  ; 
Mihnan,  iii.  331,  ' 

!  w^^"^"^  ""•  '^^  '  ^«^«^'  338.  •  See  vol.  ir.  p.  664. 

▼,  a8o  "^^  *'  '* '  ^^^^  °^  Hexham,  357 ;  ^thelred,  338 ;  MonasUoon. 

•  See  VOL  iv.  p.  666. 
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house  of  Fonntains.^    A  new  feature  was  thus  added  to  oH.xim. 
the  life  of  England.     The  older  Benedictine  houses  had 
either  been  planted  in  towns,  or  else  a  town  had  grown  up 
around  the  monastic  precincts.     The    Cistercians  of  set  Character 
purpose  lived  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  the  most  part  they  Cistercian 
pitched  their  dwellings  in  spots  of  striking  natural  beauty.  ^^^ 
Only  a  few  of  their  houses  rose  to  any  great  wealth  or  to 
any  historic  fame.     But  it  is  the  Cistercian  houses  whose 
names  live  on  the  lips  of  men.     The  ruined  abbey  is  far 
more  often  a  house  of  the  Cistercian  order  than  of  any 
other.    The  Benedictine  houses  have  commonly  either  been 
wholly  swept  away,  or  else  left,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
state,  as  cathedral  or  parochial  churches.     The  Cistercian 
church,  plain  and  stern  in   its  architecture,^  often   more 
heautiful  in  its  decay  than  it  could  ever  have  been  in 
its  day  of  perfection^  remains  as  a  far  more  living  witness 
of  a  state  of  things  which  has  passed  away  than  those 
buOdings  which  still  survive  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of 
our  own  times. 

On  the  death  of  Anselm^  Henry  fell  back  into  one  of  Vacancy  of 
the  worst  practices  of  his  brother,  and  kept  the  see  of  canter- 
Canterbury  vacant  for  five  years.^    This  was  a  distinct  ^J^'^^ 
breach  of  his  promise ;  *  but  even  here  he  showed  a  marked 
difference  from  his  brother^  in  the  care  which  he  took  not 
to  interfere  with  the  possessions  of  the  monks  and  the 


'  Win.  Neub.  i.  14 ;  John  of  Hexham,  257 ;  ^thelred,  338 ;  Monaa- 
tioon,  ▼.  286.  Fountains  was  quite  an  exceptional  case  amongst  the  Cister- 
ciin  hotnes  fat  its  wealth  and  dignity. 

'  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (iy.  357),  without  distinctly  mentioning  the 
aiehitectare  strictly  so  called,  is  strong  on  the  plainness  of  the  Cistercian 
dmrches.  They  are  unlike  the  other  orders,  who  are  not  satisfied,  "  nisi 
moltieoloribns  parietes  picturis  renideant,  et  solem  ad  lacunar  sollidtent." 

'  Eadmer,  109. 

*  See  above,  p.  167.  Compare  an  incidental  notice  in  the  Winchester 
Asm^  1 109,  which  also  savours  of  William  Bufus;  "Qeroldus  abbas 
Tbeokesbertn,  regis  animum  nolens  nee  Talens  saturare  mnneribus,  abbatia 
reiicta,  ad  eodesiam  Wintoniensem,  unde  professus  fiierat,  reversus  est." 
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cH.  xxra.  works  which  they  were  canying  on.^    At  last  the  metro- 

^P^*  poHtan  see  had  again  a  pastor  in  the  person  of  a  Norman, 

Bochester  Ralph,  formerly  Abbot  of  Seez^   to   whom  Anselm  had 

Arch-  given  the  dependent  bishoprick  of  Rochester.     The  Eng- 

Cjmtw-^^  lish  historian   is  careful   to   mark    that    Ralph,    though 

bury  doubtless  the  choice  of  the  King,  was  raised  to  the  metro- 

lllAr-l  122. 

politan  throne  by  a  process  which  he  is  well  pleased  to  dwell 

upon,  as  having  at  least  the  likeness  of  popular  election.* 

During  RalpVs  primacy  the  strife  between  England  and 

Rome  still  went  on,  and  neither  King  nor  Primate  failed 

Disputes     in  his  duty.     Again  Paschal  dared  to  declare  the  laws  of 

PaflchiJ  th^  England  to  be  contrary  to  the  so-called  canons  of  the 

^^^^       Fathers/  and  deemed  it  wrong  that  the  King  and  people 

I II 8)         of  England  had   given  themselves  a   Patriarch   without 

and  consulting^  him.     Both   Paschal   and   his   next   successor 

p  1*  <• 

the  Second  ^^^  ^^^i  Calixtus,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  did 

^"^^"  not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  a  recusant  Primate  of 
Calixtus  York  to  undermine  the  rights  of  the  Kentish  metropolis. 
?nnuBtan  ^  ^^^S  ^ispute  followed,  in  which  Archbishop  Thurstan 
of  York,  of  York  refused  the  accustomed  profession  to  Canter- 
Thurstan  bury,  and,  at  the  council  of  Rheims^  when  all  men 
crated  at  seemed  against  England  and  her  King,  he  received  con- 
of  iS^^ls!  aeration  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Calixtus  and  certain 
1 1 19.  French  Bishops.^    It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Northern 

and  Southern  versions  of  this  business ;  but  it  seems  clear 

^  Eadmer,  109.  The  diocese  was  administered  by  Ralph,  who  succeeded 
to  the  aichbishoprick. 

*  Eadmer,  1 10.  The  King  was  at  first  inclined  to  appoint  Faricius,  Abbot 
of  Abingdon  (compare  the  Abingdon  History,  ii.  287).  Then  he  determines 
upon  Ealph ;  "  Vellent  tantnmmodo  monachi,  natuque  majores,  et  populi 
Cantuarienses ;  nee  mora,  requiritur  quale  sit  in  istis  yelle  eonun  et  vota 
omnium  invenimitar  esse  unum.  Befertur  in  turbam  negotii  summa»  et  in 
laudem  Dei  laxantur  pro  hoc  omnium  ora.  Sic  electus  in  pontificatum 
Cantuariensem  Radulphus  Roffensis  episcopus  est." 

'  Compare  the  Winchester  Annals,  1x16;  <' Queesivit  papa  a  lege  quaa- 
dam  consuetudines  quas  nunquam  prsedecessores  sui  habuerant." 

*  See  above,  p.  190.  Boger  of  Howden  (i.  174)  mentions  that  Bandolf 
Flambard  was  sent  to  forbid  the  consecration,  but  came  too  late. 
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that  Thurstan  sacrificed  the  interests  of  England  to  the  oh.xxiu. 
interests  of  his  own  see,  and  King  Henry,  no  bad  judge  of  Thurstan 
the  interests  of  England,  rewarded  his  adhesion  to  the  ^y  Henry, 
enemies  of  his  country  with  banishment  from  all  his  do- 
minions.*     He  would   not  even  listen  to  the  prayer  of 
Pope  Calixtus  in  his  behalf^  when^  in  the  conference  at 
Gisors,^  the  Pontiff  solemnly  confirmed  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  England  and  Normandy.^    It  was  only  by  dint  of  restored 
good  service  done   to  the  King  in   bringing    about  the 
peace  with  the  King  of  the  French  that  Thurstan  earned 
bis   restoration.^      But    the    endless   strife    went   on    at 
intervals,  both  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  primacy 
of  Ralph  and  during  that  of  his  successor  William   of 
Corbeil.« 

Archbishop  William^  a   Noiman  like  his  predecessor,  William  of 
does  not  bear  so  good  a  character  as  his  predecessor  among  ^hbiBhop 

'  See  Eadmer,  125  ;  and  compare  the  York  version  of  T.  Stubbs,  17 15- 
I7'7>  >nd  the  Durham  version  of  Simeon,  11 19.  Eadmer  makes  Henry 
ifty,  seemingly  with  reference  to  the  well-known  story  of  Eadgar,  '*  quod 
nee  pro  amiasione  caronie  bus,  utpote  spatio  septem  annorum  exoommu- 
lUcatuB,  pit^Kwitum  suum  in  hac  causa  permutaret." 

'  Heniy*6  answer  (Eadmer,  ia6)  to  the  Pope's  offer  to  absolve  him  from 
his  promise  is  worthy  of  all  remembrance  ;  **  Didt  se,  quoniam  apostolicus 
^  me  a  fide  quam  pollicitus  sum  abeoluturum,  si  contra  eandem  fidem 
^nrstanum  Eborad  recepero,  non  videtur  regiie  honestati  con  venire  hujus* 
^ftaodi  abflolutioni  oonsentire.  Quis  enim  fidem  suam  cuivis  pollicenti  am- 
-plius  crederet,  cum  eam  mei  ezemplo  tam  finale  absolutione  annihilari  posse 
▼ideretr 

'  Eadmer,  135.  "Bex  a  papa  impetravit,  ut  omnes  consuetudines,  quas 
pater  suus  in  Anglia  habuerat  et  in  Normannia,  dbi  conoederet,  et 
nazime  ut  neminem  aliquando  legati  ofiido  in  Anglia  fungi  permitteret,  si 
xm  ipse  aliqiia  predpua  querela  exigente,  et  quie  ab  archiepiscopo  Can- 
tearbrum  oseterisque  episcopis  regni  terminari  non  posset,  hoc  fieri  a 
PHNipostularet." 

*  See  Sim.  Dun«  1120;  Eadmer,  136;  T.  Stubbs,  17x7 ;  John  of  Hex- 
luttn,  266. 

'  Through  the  whole  controversy  Eadmer  must  be  compared  with  the 
Yoridtt  T.  Stubbe  and  with  such  notices  as  are  given  by  Simeon.  Canter- 
1^  haa  the  great  advantage  of  telling  its  tale  in  full  through  the  mouth  of 
i  ooDtempomy  writer. 
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OH.  xxra.  the  writers  of  the  time.*  In  his  own  church  of  Canter- 
of  Canter-  ^J^Jy  j^jg  nomination  gave  offence,  because,  though  a  canon 
(II '3-  regular,  he  was  not  in  strictness  a  monk,  as  it  was  alleged 
that  all  his  predecessors,  save  only  the  usurping  Stigand, 
His  elec-  had  been  since  the  time  of  Augustine.  His  election,  we 
work  of  ^^6  ^ld>  ^^  wholly  the  work  of  the  Eang  and  the  Bishops, 
the  King;  j^^^jj  ^^le  monks  and  the  laity  withstanding  it  as  far  as 

distinction  •'       ^  ^  ^ 

between     they  might.'    But  his  primacy  is  chiefly  memorable  for 

canons        being  the  first  time  when  England  was  humbled  by  the  sight 

regular,      ^f^  stranger  usurping  the  place  of  her  chief  pastor.    It  was 

Crenia        now  that  a  papal  Legate,  the  too  famous  John  of  Crema,' 

]^^       not  satisfied  with  discharging  his  proper  l^atine  functions, 

dared  to  displace  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  in  his  own 

church  on  the  greatest  feast  of  the  year/  The  only  remedy 

was  for  the  Primate  himself  to  go  to  Rome,  and  to  come 

back  clothed  by  Honorius  the  Second  with  the  powers  of 

Councils  of  a  papal  Legate  in  his  own  person."     More  councils  were 

1129!         l*cld  against  the  married  clergy ,•  but  in  vain  Legate,  Arch- 

'  The  GcHitinuator  of  Florence  (1123)  and  Gervase  (i66a)  both  sing 
his  praises,  but  cf.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  700,  and 
Gesta  Stephani,  6. 

'  The  compulsory  election,  the  resistance  of  the  monks,  earls,  and  th^gns— 
the  English  words  still  live  on — the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
King  and  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  foid  Lincoln,  are  graphicaUj  brought  out 
by  the  Chronicler  (i  1 23),  who  counts  a  canon  regular  as  a  derk.  See  also 
Simeon,  1123  ;  Gervase,  1662.  The  exception  about  Stigand  comes  out 
when  the  same  question  between  clerks  and  monks  was  aigued  at  the  ele^* 
tion  of  Ralph;  see  Will.  Makns.  Gest.  Pont.  126. 

•  His  well-known  story  is  told  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (219),  whose 
comment  should  be  studied,  and  it  appears  in  a  more  elaborate,  and  doubtle« 
mythical,  shape  in  the  Winchester  Annals,  11 25. 

•  This  scene  stirs  up  the  English  spirit  of  Gervase  (1663),  ^^o  deocribei 
at  length  the  unheard-of  sight  of  the  mere  presbyter  sitting  with  all  the 
Bishops  of  England  at  his  feet;  ''Res  quam  gravi  multorum  mentei 
Bcandalo  vulneraverit  et  inusitate  negotii  novitas  et  antlqui  regni  An^orum 
detrita  Ubertas  satis  indicat." 

»  Gervase,  1663 ;  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  7. 

•  One  is  John  of  Crema's  own  in  11 24 ;  see  the  Continuator  of  Flownoe 
in  anno;  another  in  1127,  and  another  which  is  graphicaUy  deecribed  by  the 
Chronicler   in  1129.     Archbishop  WiUiam  gets    together  bishops  ind 
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bishop,  and  Bishops  put  forth  their  decrees ;  the  old  custom  oh.  xxin. 
of  Engrland  was  too  stronff  for  them,  and  the  Kins:  no  I>«?^8 , 
longer  gave  his  comitenance  to  the  innoyation.     By  his  married 
leave,  when  the  Bishops  were  gone  home,  the  priests  kept    ^ 
their  wives,  as  they  did  aforetime.^ 

In  this   time  of  friendly  relations  with  Scotland  the  Eoclesias- 
ecdesiastdcal   connexion    between    the   two   parts  of  the  tions  with 
island  drew  closer.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  all  Scotland, 
events  in  the   belief  of  York,  the   northern   province   of  of  the 
England  took  in  all  the  dioceses  of  Scotland,  and  that,  ^^^  to 
at  all  events  in  the  belief  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate  of  York. 
aU  England  was  also  Patriarch  of  all  the  British  islands.' 
Scotland   meanwhile  had   no   Metropolitan  of  her  own.  Superiority 
thongh  a  certam    snpenonty   over    his   brethren    seems  of  Sunt 
already  to  be    acknowledged    in    the    Bishop   of  Saint '^°^'*^*' 
Andrews.'     These  questions    came  up    more  than   once 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  in  the  case  of  two 
men.  Englishmen  in  the  strictest  sense,  who  were  called 
to  bear  ecclesiastical  rule  in  Scotland.     The  first  was  the  Turgot 

elected 

uunous  Turgot,  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  as  the  Bishop  of 

confessor  and  biographer  of  the  holy  Queen  Margaret.*  ^^J^^^ 

1 107. 

fthbois,  archdeacons,  priors,  monks,  and  canons,  who  were  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don, "and  |«er  soolden  sprecon  of  ealle  Grodes  rihtes."  But  "  N  hit  eall 
com  fiwtf,  f%  weor)$  hit  eall  of  earcedsecnes  wlf es  and  of  preostes  wifes  )»bt  hi 
•oolden  hi  fbrlaeten.** 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  11 29. 

'  I  most  again  send  the  reader  to  Eadmer,  Simeon,  and  T.  Stubbs ;  but 
all  the  documents  are  got  together  by  Mr.  Haddan,  Councils  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Documents,  ii.  159  et  seq.  See,  on  thd  other  hand,  the  letter  of  Ni- 
oolaa  Prior  of  Worcester  (102)  to  Eadmer  against  the  dnims  of  York.  The 
daims  of  Canterbury  to  jurisdiction  o^er  all  Britain  and  Ireland  come  out 
ooofltantly  in  Eadmer.  See  also  Ralph's  letter  to  Pope  Calixtus,  Haddan, 
fi.  193. 

*  This  comes  out  in  several  places  of  Eadmer,  and  especially  in  the  letter 
of  Nicolas;  "Qnum  pnesul  Sanoti  AndresB  summus  pontifex  Scottorum 
^jpelletur,  summus  vero  non  est  nisi  qui  super  alios  est,  qui  autem  super 
alios  eplsoopoa  est,  quid  niii  archiepiscopus  est?  licet  barbaries  gentis 
honcirem  ignoret.*' 
vol.  iv.  p.  666. 
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cH.  XXIII.  He  was  chosen,  as  we  are  told^  by  King  Alexander  and  the 

clergy  and  people  of  Scotland  to  the  see  of  Saint  Andrews/ 

Conae-        But,  at  the  moment  of  Target's  election,  Thomas  of  York 

Thuntan.    ^^  ^^^  y^^  consecrated;   long  disputes  followed,  but  in 

^'°9'         the  end  Thomas  consecrated  Turgot   and   several  other 

Scottish  bishops.'     Alexander  seems  at  the  next  vacancy 

to    have    thought    that    Canterbury,   though    the   more 

powerful,  was,  as  being  the  more  distant,  the  less  dangerous 

Turgot       claimant    of    spiritual    supremacy.'      Turgot    left    Saint 

■ 

vM^yof  -A^ndrews,  and  went  back  to  his  old  home  at  Durham, 
the  see.  and  the  bishoprick  of  Saint  Andrews,  the  bishoprick  of 
Scotland  as  it  is  sometimes  called,^  remained  vacant  for 
some  years.  At  last  the  choice  of  the  King,  and,  we 
are  told,  that  of  the  clergy  and  people,"  fell  on  another 
English  monk,  but  this  time  from  the  south  instead  of 
the  north.  The  Bishop-elect  of  Saint  Andrews  was  no 
other  than  Eadmer  of  Canterbury,  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  Anselm  and  Ralph.  But  Bishop-elect  was  all 
that  Eadmer  ever  became.  Though  released,  as  Anselm 
had  been,^  from  his  spiritual  and  temporal  allegiance  to 
the  English  King  and  Primate,  Eadmer  would  hold  his 
bishoprick  only  as  a  suffragan  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, and  as  a  suffragan  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  the 

*  Eadmer  (97)  seems  specially,  aocording  to  his  maimer,  to  inaist  on  tlie 
popular  character  of  the  election  ;  «  Electus  est  ab  Alexandre  rege  Scotis 
et  clero  et  populo."     On  the  election  of  Turgot,  see  Haddan.  ii.  1 70. 

«  The  instances  will  all  be  found  in  Mr.  Haddan's  Becond  volume. 
Those  relating  to  Glasgow  come  under  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Cumbria 
or  Strathdyde. 

1  li?^  *"*J?'"  ""^  *^^  ^^^"^  PontificaUs  (Pertx,  xx.  540)  asserte  the 
lawful  jurisdiction  of  York  over  ScotUnd.  though  he  says  that  the  Scots 
prefeiTed  the  connexion  with  Canterbury. 
•  See  Simeon,  1107. 


Eadmer 
elected  to 
Saint 

Andrews. 
1120. 


that  Aleiander  had  sent  to  him  •' 


cum  consensu  cleri  et  popoli  regni  sui," 


but  Alexander  does  not  say  so  in  his  own  letter  to  Ralph.     So  again  in 

e;!^'";     ^^"  T  ''  ^--^^^t  ft  received  the  bishoprick,  «^te 

eumderoet  populo  terriB.  et  concedente  rege." 
See  above,  p.  138. 
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King  of  Soots   would  not  have   him«^     He  came  back  os.xxiu. 
to  Canterbury  uneonsecrated^  to  record,  amoug  the  mass  ?®jf?^ 
of  correspondence  which  he  has  preserved   to  us,  many  Canterbury 
letters  of  his  own,  of  the  Primate,  and  of  the  two  Eangs,  crated. 
toQching  this    unsuccessful    attempt  to    turn   the   claim  '"'* 
of  Canterbury  to   be  the  patriarchal   see  of  all  Britain 
into  something  more  than  a  name. 

Such  are   the   chief   features,    political,   military,   and  Length, 
ecclesiastical,  of  this   long  and   memorable   reign.     Yet,  and  im- 
long  and  memorable  as  it  is,  it   is  not  marked  by  any  ^g**"J^  °^ 
specially  striking  eventa,  nor  can  it  be  mapped  out  into  reiga. 
periods  by  any  strongly  drawn  barriers.     We  pass  on  over 
the  thirty-five  years  of  Henry  in  England,  over  his  twenty- 
nine  years  in  Normandy,  and  we  are  almost  surprised  to 
find  that  the  enterprising  ^Etheling  whom  the  voice  of 
England  called  to  her  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  has 
silently  changed  into  the  King  of  sixty-seven  planning 
schemes  of  continental  dominion  for   his  grandchildren. 
The  King  at  whose  power  and  prosperity  all  men  wondered 
survived  his   elder  brother,  the   captive   of  Bristol  and 
Cardiff,  only  by  a  single  year.^ 

At  the  time  of  Robert's  death  Henry  was  in  Normandy,  Hemy  in 
kept  there  by  his  plans  for  the  interests  of  his  daughter  n 33-1 135. 
^d  her  children.  In  the  August  before  Robert's  death 
Henry  had  crossed  the  sea  for  the  last  time,  and  the  fact 
that  he  never  came  back  to  England,  together  with  the 
circomstances  of  his  voyage,  seems  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  men's  minds.  In  popular  belief  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  marked  his  last  voyage  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lammas-tide  next  before  his  death  two  years 

'  In  Eadmer,  133,  Alexander  is  made  to  say,  "  Se  in  vita  sua  conaenBum 
000  pnebitnrum,  ut  episcopus  Sootise  sabderetur  pontiiici  Cantuariorum ;" 
•ad  directly  after,  '^oontestans  regnum  Sootiae  Cantuariensi  eocleeiffi  nihil  sub- 
joctkmig  debere,  et  ipsum  ab  ea  penituB  inunimem  fiictuni  sibi  datum  esse. 

*  See  above,  p.  308. 
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OH.  xxm.  later.^     Signs  and  wonders  in  heaven  and  earth  had  indeed 
His  last      filled  no  small  part  of  the  annals  of  his  reign,  and  his  last 

voyage  .  , 

from  Eng-  voyage  from  England  was  marked  by  a  sign  which  to  the 

the  ecS>Be.  ™®^  ^^  those  times  seemed  one  of  the  most  fearftil  of  all. 

August  2.    c(  rpj^g  other  day  that  he  lay  on  sleep  in  the  ship,  then 

westered  the  day  over  all  lands,  and  was  the  sun  swilk  as 

it  were  three  night  old  moon,  with  stars  about  him  at 

mid-day.     Then  were  men  in  great  wonder  and  dread,  and 

said  that  mickle   things   should  come  thereafter."     Our 

native  Chronicler,  who  thus  describes  a  phsenomenon  on 

which  we  look  with  so  little  awe,  goes  on  to  say,  '^  so  it 

did ;  for  that  ilk  year  was  the  King  dead  the  other  day 

after  Saint  Andrew's  mass-day  in  Normandy."  *  Two  years 

however  passed  between  the  portent  and  its  fulfilment. 

He  stays  in  Henry,  anxious  to  come  back  to  England^  was  hindered 

"  ^'  from  so  doing  by  the  endless  quarrels  between  the  Empress 

and  the  young  Count  her  husband.    He  had  been  sick  before 

Death  of     he  left  England,  and  these  troubles  seem  to  have  made  his 

December   sickness  worse.'    At  last,  in  the  winter  of  the  thirty-sixth 

1. 1135-      year  of  his  reign,  he  died — the  talk  of  the  time  said  that 

he  died  from  an  unwholesome  meal  on  lampreys — at  his 

favourite  hunting-seat  in  the  Forest  of  Lions.*     His  end 

^  The  Chronicler  places  Henry's  last  voyage  and  the  edipae  in  1135, 
nothmg  being  recorded  nnder  1133  and  1134.  But  I  find  in  the  list  of 
eclipses  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  that  the  eclipse  was  on  August  2, 
1 133,  and  not  in  11 35.  And  the  Ck>ntinuator  of  Florence  (1133).  WiUiam 
of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  i.  7),  Orderic  (900  B,  C),  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (2ao&),  all  either  directly  place  voyage  and  edipee  in  that  year, 
or  else  imply  a  longer  stay  in  Normandy  than  would  be  thought  from  the 
Chronicle.  Orderic  however  has  one  or  two  signs  and  wonders  at  a  time 
nearer  to  the  King's  death. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  11 35.  A  Btill  fuller  description  of  the  eclipse  is  given 
by  the  Continuator  of  Florence,  113a,  who  goes  largely  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  matter.     He  is  oopied  by  John  of  Hexham,  X  Scriptt.  263. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  220  h. 

*  His  death  is  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  8,  who 
adds  a  letter  from  Hugh  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  Pope  Innocent,  de- 
scribing  the  King's  pious  end,  which  winds  up,  '*  sic  in  pace  quibvit;  paoem 
dedit  ei  Deus  quia  paoem  dilexit."    See  also  Orderic,  901  B,  C,  who  speaks 
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WM  all  devotion  and  something  more.     For  we  are  told  cH.zxin. 
that  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  about  the  things  of  ^^ 
this  world  were  a  charge  to  all  around  him  to  keep  the  death-bed. 
peace  and  to  protect  the  poor.^     He  took  care  however,  His  laat 
when  asked  about  the  succession^  to  make  a  last  declara-  on  behalf  of 
tion  in  favour  of  his  daughter.     To   her  personally  he  ^**"°*' 
bequeathed  his  dominions,  without  allotting  any  crown 
matrimonial  to  her  husband  who  had  given  him  so  much 
displeasure.     King  Henry's  body,  borne  across  the  whole  His  burial 
breadth  of  Normandy  and  Wessex,  afber  halting  for  a  while 
by  the  tomb  of  his  father/  found  its  last  resting-place  in 
the  great  minster  which  he  had  himself  reared  at  Reading.' 
The  first  English-bom  King  of  the  new  line,  he  in  whose 
descendants  the  green  tree  was  to  return  to  its  place^  the 
King  who  had  won  Normandy  by  the  strength  of  England^ 
who  had  made  England  the  foe  of  France  and  the  ally  of 
Gemiany,  was  not  to  lie  either  in  Norman  soil  or  in  any 
of  the  older  resting-places  of  the  royal  dead  of  England. 
Tke  King  whose  reign  marks  so  great  an  sera  in  English 
history  had  well  earned  a  last  home  to  himself,  apart  from 

to  the  mate  efiiBci.  Hexizy  of  Huntingdon  does  not  go  into  the  same  detail, 
bat  he  diamiMwi  him  with  the  title  of  **  rex  magnna.'* 

^  Old.  Vit.  901 C.  So  the  letter  of  Arohbishop  Hagh,  who  adda  the 
eoanne&i, "  ntinam  sio  feciseent  qui  theBauroe  ejus  tenebant  et  tenent." 
(X  Geata  Btephani,  30,  where  it  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Empress  that 
lbs  tamed  to  her  own  purposes  what  her  fiither  had  left  to  pious  uses. 
The  Chronicler  (1137)  seems  rather  to  lay  the  blame  on  Stephen. 

*  Tile  details  of  the  embalming  and  burial  of  Hemy,  or  rather  the 
ie?aal  burials  of  the  different  parts  of  him,  may  be  studied  in  Orderio  (901 
C.  D,  where  his  body,  which  is,  first  of  aU,  like  that  of  his  lather,  reveren- 
tyiy  called  *'Boma>'*  afterwards  sinks  into  "pingue  cadaver**),  in  William 
of  Malmeabmy  (Hist.  Noy.  1.  10,  13),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  where  one  of  his  embalmers  comes  to  a  re- 
nsrkable  death,  with  the  comment,  '*  hie  est  ultimus  e  multis  quem  res 
Heoricus  ooddit.**  William  of  Newburgh  (i.  3)  tells  the  same  story  with 
Mother  comment ;  "  Sic,  cum  Helisei  mortui  corpus  yivificaverit  mortuum, 
iDins  jam  mortui  corpus  martificayerit  yiyum." 

'  lie  burial  at  Beading  is  mentioned  by  aU  our  authorities,  beginmng 
vith  the  Chronicler.  See  WilL  Malms.  Gest.  Beg.  y.  413  ;  Gest.  Pont.  193 ; 
ihne  the  foundation  is  said  to  haye  been  made  ''pro  indiotA  sibi  poenitentiA.** 
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cH.  xxm.  all  other  Kings  before  or  after  liim.  Nor  was  it  unfit  that 
the  victor  of  Tinefaebrai  should  sleep  on  a  spot  all  whose 
associations  were  purely  English,  a  spot  which  had  won 
its  earlier  place  in  history  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
greatest  exploits  of  ^Elfred.^ 

§  4.     The  Bei^n  of  Stephen. 
1 135— 1 154. 
Reign  of         The   remaining  nineteen   years   of  this  period   of  our 
1 135-1°  54.  history,  though  they  are  formally  marked  by  the  name  of 
Utter         a  King,  were  in  truth  a  time  of  utter  anarchy.    They  mark 
tSe  time.^   *  ^^^®  ^^  which  the  effects  of  the  good  order  which  had 
been  established  by  the  strong  hand  of  Henry  were  for  a 
while  utterly  undone.     During  those  nineteen  years  there 
could  not  really  be  said  to  be  any  settled  government  in 
the  land,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  them  the  Crown 
was  actually  disputed   in   arms  by  two  rival   claimants. 
It  was  a  time  of  utter  wretchedness,  such  as  we  may  safely 
say  that  England  never  saw  before  and  never  saw  again. 
The  first  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  civil  wars 
of  the  days  of  John,  even  the  Danish   invasions   them- 
selves, could  never  have  fully  equalled  the  horrors  of  a  time 
when  every  man  who  had  the  power  did  that  which  was 
The  right  in  his  own  eyes.     But,  though  the  immediate  work 

Nomans    ^^  Henry  was  undone,  his  really  lasting  work  lived  through 
Ji^^r    *^^'     Even  this  wretched  time  had   its  share  in  wiping 
goes  on.      out  the  distinction  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered.     In    the  universal    slaying    and    harrying,   the 
ravaging  of  fields,   the    burning  of   towns   and   castles, 
no  distinction  was  made  between  Norman  and  English- 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  360 ;  Chronn.  871,  1006.  I  fear  however  that»  when  I 
wrote  my  first  volume,  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  force  of  the  words 
"andlang  wSlaoesdune  to  Cwichelmes  hlsewe.*'  .^Blsoesdun  u  not  the 
modem  Ashdown  Park,  but  the  whole  ridge,  and  the  battle  was  fought  at 
the  other  end  towards  Reading.  This  has  been  distinctly  made  out  by 
Mr.  James  Parker. 
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naO)  and  the  work  was  largely  done  by  the  hands  of  ch.xxui. 
mercenaries  who  were  strangers  to  both.     The  anarchy 
itself  thus  led  men  to  forget  older  national  enmities  in 
more  present  and  more  wearing  wrongs,  and  it  led  them 
too  to  join  as   one  people  in  welcoming  the  return   of 
order  under  a  prince  who  was  as  little  Norman  as  he  was 
English.     It  is  in  this  reign,  if  the  word  reign  be  not 
utterly  out  of  place,  that  we  hear  the  last  faint  echoes  of 
the  time  when  England  was  inhabited  by  men  who  could 
be  pointedly   divided    into    conquerors    and    conquered. 
During  this  reign  we  hear  for  the  last  time,  from  a  very  Last  mgns 
few  and  very  uncertain  voices,  the  word  Norman  used  to  J^^fon  of 
imply  a  distinct  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  England.^  ™<»- 
In  the  next  reign  the  distinction  is  wholly  wiped  out ;  it 
survives  only  in  a  few  legal  forms  and  expressions  which 
are  &st  losing  all  practical  meaning. 

The  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Henry  showed  Henry's 
<Hice  more,  but  showed  for  the  last  time,  that  arrange- ^^Ij®"^^. 
ments  made  for  the  succession  to   the  English  ^l^rone?®^^ 
before  its  actual  vacancy  were  of  no  force.     Henry  had 
taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  secure  the  succession 
of  his  daughter  to  his  dominions ;  but  his  schemes  were 
utterly  shattered.     Matilda  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have 
reigned,  and  her  son  reigned  by  virtue  of  a  later  com- 
pact.    On  the  death  of  Henry,  just  as  on  the  death  of  General 
kis  father,  lawlessness  again  broke  forth,  and  one  special  ii^^lesgness 
form  is  said  to  have  been  a  general  raid  on  the  royal  deer-  ^  S®°^  " 
parks,  so  that  in  a  few  days  hardly  a  beast  of  chase  was  Ravages  in 
to  be  seen  in  the  country.*     A  King  however  was  sooi^ijksr^ 
chosen.     The  old  tie  between  a  man  and  his  sister^s  son  ^ 

'  This  oomeB  out  in  two  passages  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as  when' 
beginning  the  eighth  hook  he  speaks  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  as  "  tem- 
pos atrocisBimum  quod  postea  per  Normannorum  rabiosas  proditiones 
exanit.'*  And,  in  describing  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  he  diatingnishes 
"Normamii  et  Angli"  though  he  speaks  of  them  together  as  **  omnia 
popolus  Anglorum. " 

*  Gest.  Steph.  a.  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  368.    So  Gest.  Steph.  3. 

B  % 
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oH.xxin.  had  been  felt  in  all  its  strength  between  Henry  and 

o?AdSa  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sister  Adela^   and  it  bound   him  in  a 

[died  special  way  to  her  third  son  Stephen.    The  support  of 

Theobald,  ^^^  ^^^  Theobald,  the  reigning  Count  of  Chartres  and 

^^tof  Blois   and    now   of  Champagne,    had   been  the    alleged 

[1102-  ground  of  Henry's  French  wars,^  and  her  younger  son, 

Cham-"'  who  bore  the  name  of  his  uncle,  stands  forth,  in  political 

f^f^\  yet  more  than  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as  Abbot  of  Glas- 

115a].  tonbury.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Legate  of  the  Holy 

Biflho^'of  ^^'    "^^^  Stephen,  Count  of  Mortain  by  his  uncle's  grant, 

Win-  Count  of  Boulogne  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
ii39-ii7i.l^t  Eustace,^  stood  highest  in  Henry's  favour,  and  en- 

Stepheo,     joyed  all  that  he  could  hope  for  short  of  the  kingdom. 
Count  of     -,  .       .  ^ 

Boulogne.    Brave,  generous,  popular  in  manners,  affable  and  meriy 

1^25-1 154-  towards  men  of  all  classes,  gentle  and  merciful  to  a  £ault,* 

Character  ,         . 

of  Stephen.  Stephen  had  much  in  him  to  win,  and  even  to  deserve, 
the  general  good  wiU.  To  England  he  was  a  stranger 
both  by  birth  and  by  descent,  and  his  connexion  with 
.Normandy  was  only  through  his  mother.  It  was  only 
as  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  that  he  had  any  position  in 
Hiamar-  either  kingdom  or  duchy.  But,  by  his  marriage  with 
Matilda  of  &  grand-daughter  of  the  holy  Margaret,  he  was  the  &ther 

Boulogne. 

'  See  above,  pp.  180,  187.  Theobald  seema  not  to  have  been  the  eldflit 
son  of  Stephen  and  Adela.    See  WiU.  Neub.  i.  4,  and  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  520. 

*  Stephen's  wife  Matilda  was  the  daughter  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  of  Mary  third  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  aod  dster  of 
Henry's  first  Queen.    See  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist  Nov.  iii.  49. 

'  This  better  side  of  Stephen's  character  comes  out  in  aU  the  portraits  of 
him.  In  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  i.  I  a)  he  is  "  lenis  et  exoia- 
bills  hostlbus,  affabilia  omnibus ;  **  he  speaks  of  hia  "  dulcedo  in  pnamiHis ;  '* 
^sewhere  (16)  he  calls  him  ''mansuetiflsimus  homo,**  and  tells  (14)  how 
"  quum  esset  comes,  facilitate  morum  et  oommunione  jocandi,  consedendL 
oonvesoendi  etiam  cum  infious,  amorem  tantum  demeritus  quantum  viz 
mente  aliquis  ooocipere  queat"  So  Richard  of  Hexham,  51a,  calls  him 
"  vir  tantfs  mansuetadinis  et  benignitatis,  ut  etiam  inimioi  ejus  ad  ipsum 
conversi  preeter  spem  suam  in  illo  misericordiam  invenirent."  Somewhat 
different  colours  will  be  found  in  the  Gontinuator  of  Florence,  1139*  *°^ 
in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  a  a6  6. 
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of  children  wbo  could  trace  up  their  line  to  the  ancient  cB.xxni. 

Kings  in  the  only  way  in  which  any  man  could  now  trace 

up  a  Intimate  descent  either  to  Cerdic  or  to  William. 

His  popular  qualities,  his  position  as  in  some  sort  the  male 

representative  of  the  Conqueror,   w^re    strengthened  in 

Nonnandy  by  the  old  border  hatred  to  Anjou  and  by 

a  special  dislike  to  its  present  Count.    Even  in  England 

they  outweighed  the  English  birth  of  the  Empress  and 

the  repeated  oaths  that  had  been  sworn  to  her.     On  his  Stephen 

ancle's  death,  Stephen  hastened  over  to  England,  and  was  xing? 

chosen  Kingp  with  little  opposition.   Dover  and  Canterbury 

are  said  to  have  refused  him  admission;^   but  London  Zeal  of 

and  Winchester  were  zealous  on  his  behalf.    The  bodym^^^hi- 

by  whom  he  was  actually  chosen  seems,  as  in  some  earlier  f^®^*®'  ^^ 

^     ^  •'  '  ^  ^  his  cause. 

elections,  to  have  consisted  of  the  London  citizens  and  of 
SQch  other  of  the  chief  men  of  the  land  as  could  be  got 
together  at  once.'    Roger,  the  &mous  Bishop  of  Salisbury^  He  is  sup- 
who  had  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Matilda^'  ^e  Bishops 
sapported  him,  and  he  had  the  zealous  help  of  his  brother  ofSalisbuiy 
at  Winchester,  to  whom  writers  on  both  sides  pointedly  say  Chester, 
that  he  owed  the  Crown.^    After  some  hesitation.  Arch-  He  is 

—.  cpowued  hv 

bishop  William  performed  the  consecrating  rite,^  and  the  Archbishop 
new  King  was  generally  acknowledged.      Even  B^l>ertp^^J^ 
Earl  of  Gloucester  came  over  and  did  homage,^  though  a  a  (?),  1135. 
his  own  special  panegyrist  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  ^\^rt 
did  so  only   on   condition   of   Stephen   keeping  all  his  ^^^ 
engagements,  especially  towards  himself.^    As  regards  the  oondi- 
kingdom  at  large,  those  engagements  took  the  form  of  , 

two  successive  charters.®    The  former  is  little  more  than  a  charters. 

'  Gervase,  X  Seriptt.  1340.    '  See  Appendix  BD.    *  See  above,  p.  loa. 

*  Gest*  Steph.  5  ;  WilL  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  11. 

*  The  Bcniples  of  the  Archbishop  are  described  most  fully  in  the  Gesta 
Stephani,  6.  *  Gesta  Stephani,  8 ;  WiU.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14. 

'  WOL  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14.  *•  Homagium  regi  fecit  sub  oonditione 
quadam,  scilioet,  quamdiu  ille  dignitatem  suam  integre  custodiret  et  sibi 
paeta  servaret." 

*  On  the  difference  between  the  two  charters  of  Stephen,  see  Stubbs, 
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cH.  xxm.  formal  document  granting  again  the  good  laws^  enstoms,  and 

liberties  which  the  King's  men  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of 

his  uncle  King  Henry  and  in  the  more  distant  days  of  King 

Eadward.    The  second  charter^  which  is  &r  fuller  and  goes 

far  more  into  detail,  was  put  forth  at  Oxford  before  the 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  out.    Stephen  had  just  come  back 

Oxford.       victorious  A:om  driving  back  a  Scottish  invasion,^  and  he 

"3^'         tad  received  a  letter  from  Pope  Innocent^  in  which  the 

Stephen  8  ,  ,  , 

claims        Pontiff,  while  fully  acknowledging  the  &cts  of  his  popular 
^^Pope      election  and  ecclesiastical    consecration,   took  upon  him 
5?"s^*ri  ^  ^^  expressions  of  friendship  which  were  construed  as 
Conditional  Airther  confirming   Stephen's   right  to  the  Crown.^     On 
^^  of  the  ^ijg  strength,  it  would  seem,  of  this  papal  acknowledge- 
ment, the  Bishops  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  in  conditional 
terms,  somewhat  like  that  taken  by  Earl  Robert.      They 
swore,  it  is  said,  to  be  faithful  to  Stephen  so  long  as  he 
should  preserve  the  liberties  and  discipline  of  the  Church.^ 
Such  a  form  of  oath,  a  form  which  we  may  be  sure  that 
any  earlier  King  would  have  cast  aside  with  indignation, 
a  form  in  which  men  made  their  duty  as  members  of  the 
commonwealth  conditional  on  the  observation  of  the  vague 
and  undefined  privileges  of  one  class,  a  form  which  might 
involve  an  appeal  from  the  King  and  his  Witan  to  the 
judgement   of  a  foreign  power,  shows  how  low  English 
kingship  had  fallen,  now  that  it  was  no  longer  embodied 
in  the  great  ruler  before  whom  a  year  back  all  men  had 

Tenns        trembled.     In  answer  to  this  conditional  submission,  Kinsr 
of  the  .  '        ° 

Charter.      Stephen  put  forth   his  charter.      In  this   document  he 

Select  Charters,  115,  114 ;  Constitutional  History,  320,  321.    The  seoond 
charter  is  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  15.    His  version 
leaves  out  an  important  clause  at  the  end;  ''Hsec  omnia  oonoedo  et  con- 
firmo,  tcUva  regia  eljtuta  diffnitcUe  mea/* 
'  See  below,  p.  258. 

*  On  this  letter,  which  seems  to  be  given  only  by  Richard  of  Hexham, 
X  Scriptt.  315,  see  Appendix  DD. 

*  Hist.  Nov.  i.  15.     "  Jnraverunt  episcopi  fidelitatem  regi  quamdiu  ille 
libertatem  ecolesisB  et  vigorem  discipline  oonservaret.** 
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describes  himself  as  chosen  King  by  the  consent  of  the  oh.xxiii. 
clergy  and  people,  a  fonn  in  itself  constitutional  enough,  ^j^®^ " 
but  which  implies  a  slurring  over  of  that  civil  election  grounded 
of  an  English  EJfig  which  went  before  the  ecclesiastical  eocle- 
election  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  crowning  rite.  ^^^ 
Bat  Stephen  goes  on  to  use  words  such  as  no  English 
King  had  ever  used  before  him.     He  records  bis  consecra- 
tion by  Archbishop  WiUiam;   but^  as  if  consecration  by 
the  Patriarch  of  all  Britain  were  not  enough,  the  Primate 
is  further  described  by  the  new-&ngled  title  of  Legate 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church;  and,  by  a  deeper  degradation  The  confir- 
still^  the  King  stoops  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Innocent,  innocent 
and  adds  as  })art  of  his  claim  to  his  Crown  that  he,  the  ^^^' 
King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  had  been  further  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom  by  Innocent,  Pontiff  of  the  holy 
Bonian  see.'     William  the  Great  would  hardly  have  set  it 
forth  as  part  of  his  formal  style  that  his  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  England  had  been  approved   at   Rome.     But,  when  EflFecte  of 
William  the  Great  sought  for  an  approval  of  his  claim  siasticai 
at  Rome^  when  he  received  his  crown  at  a  solemn  festival  ^^  con- 
from  the  hands  of  Roman  Legates,  he  was  making  ready  the  q«eror. 
way  for  this  further  step  in  the  downward  course.     Men 
now  dared  to  imply  that  the   choice  of  a  King  of  the 
English  needed  the  confirmation  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Eighty   years    later    such    an   acknowledgement  was  to 
bear  its  fruit  in  the  vassalage  of  the  Crown  of  England 
to  the  Roman  see. 

The  charter  itself  which  is  ushered  in  with  so  strange  a 
preamble  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  ecclesiastical  matters.^ 
There  are  indeed  a  few  secular  provisions.  Stephen  binds 
himself  to  observe  all  the  good  laws  and  ancient  customs, 

*  Will.  Malms.  Hirt.  Nov.  i.  15.  "Ego  Stephanus,  Dei  gratia,  aaseiua 
dcri  et  popnli  in  regem  Anglis  electos,  et  a  domino  Willelmo  arohiepisoopo 
CtDtoaiue  et  SMictce  ecclesin  Bomane  legato  oonaecratus,  et  ab  Tnnocentio 
■ncUe  Romans  sedis  pontifice  pootmodum  confirmatus.'* 

•  See  Appendix  DD. 
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oH.xxnx.  and  to  root  out  all  the  misdoings  of  his  sheriffs  and  other 
Provision    officers.    The  forests  which  were  held  by  the  Crown  in  the 
forests.       days  of  the  two  Williams  he  will  keep,  but  those  which 
were  added  by  Henry  he  will  give  up.*    But  the  diief 
provisions  relate  to  the  customs,  privileges,  and  possessions 
of  the  Church,  which  are  to  remain  as  they  were  at  the 
Provisions  death  of  his  grandfather  King  William.     He  promises  to 
new  feudal  SV^^  ^P  ^^  feudal  rights  which  had  been  brought  in  by 
^^      the  ingenuity  of  Bandolf  Flambard,  and  to  forbear  fix)m 
regard  to    taking  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys  to 
men.  his  own  use.     And  he  promises  also  to  put  an  end  to  a 

practice  for  which  there  was  much  less  to  be  said,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
namely  that  of  seizing  to  the  King's  use  the  personal 
property  of  deceased  churchmen,  even  to  the  prejadioe  of 
those  in  whose  favour  they  had  made  their  wills.  Stephen 
in  short,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  emphatically  says,  pro- 
mised whatever  he  was  asked,^  and  the  churchmen  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  diligent  in  asking.  The  complaints  of 
Stephen's  breaches  of  all  his  engagements  are  many  and 
bitter;  but  even  a  writer  on  the  other  side  is  ready  to 
attribute  them  less  to  any  evil  intention  on  Stephen's  part 
than  to  the  influence  of  bad  counsellors  and  to  the  force  of 
the  wretched  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself.' 
Compari-        The  election  of  Stephen,  a  man  who  had  himself  sworn 

son  of  the  ,  '^ 

elections     to  tiie  succcssiou  01  another  candidate  for  the  Crown,  can 

and   ^  *^  hardly  fail  to  call  to  our  minds  a  more  illustrious  election  of 

Harold.      the  same  kind  nearly  seventy  years  earlier.    What  Harold 

had  sworn  to  William  must  remain  for  ever  uncertain ;  but 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  221  b,  makes  Stephen  promiae  the  abolition  of 
the  J)anegeld,  a  promise  which  does  not  appear  in  the  charter.  See 
Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  114.  He  adds,  "  Hsso  principaliter  Deo  vovit  et 
alia,  sed  nihil  horum  tenuit.** 

*  Will.  Neub.  i.  4.  «<  Pactos  est  quoeounque  pinsules  ei  prooeres  exig«re 
voluerunt,  qu»  poetea  per  ejus  perfidiam  m  iiritum  cuncta  oeaaerant ." 

•  Will.  Mahns.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  16. 
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there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  oh.  xxm. 
8Qch  a  kind  that  it  could  at  least  be  plausibly  given  out 
that  he  had  broken  it  by  accepting  the  Crown.     Stephen,  Stephen's 
and  the  whole  nobility  of  England  with  him,  had  sworn  MatUda. 
&r  more  distinctly  to  receive  Matilda  as  their  sovereign  on 
the  death  of  her  &ther.    In  the  teeth  of  this  oath^  Stephen 
•ocepted  the  Crown  to  which  he  was  chosen,  seemingly 
with  the  general  good  will,  certainly  with  no  open  oppo- 
sition at  the  moment.   What  was  the  legal  and  moral  aspect 
of  such  an  election  on  the  part  either  of  the  electors  or  the 
elected  ?     Had  no  oath  on  the  other  side  ever  been  taken^  His  dec- 
nothing  could  have  been  said  against  Stephen's  election,  ea^g^e 
He  was  in  fact  the  most  obvious  choice.     Unless  the  now  ****^* 
aged  Eadgar  was  still  living,^  the  male  line  of  Cerdic  and  possible 
the  male  line  of  William  had  alike  come  to  an  end.    The  ««»<«date8. 
King  of  Scots  might  by  the  spindle-side  be  deemed  the 
representative  of  the  old  West-Saxon  royalty,  and,  looking 
at  the  matter  with  the  experience  of  seven  hundred  years, 
we  might  think  that  no  course  could  have  been  better  than 
to  unite  the  whole  island  under  one  rule,  and  that   the 
role  of  such  a  prince  as  David.     But  we  may  be  sure 
that  such  a  choice  would  ^have  been  altogether  unaccept- 
able to  the  g^reat  mass  of  Englishmen,  whether  of  Old- 
English  or  of  Norman  descent.     Of  the  descendants  of  Theobald, 
the  Conqueror    by  the    female    line,   by   far   the    most 
promising,  in  his  personal  qualities,  was  Stephen's  elder 
brother,  Theobald   of  Champagne,  a   son  worthy  of  his 
mother,  and  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  princes 
of  his  age.     But  Theobald  must  have  seemed  a  stranger 
in   Normandy,    and    yet    more    so    in   England,    while 
Stephen,   the  favourite  nephew  of  his  uncle,   was  well 
known  and  beloved  in  both  countries.     Stephen's  con- 
tinental principality,  the  county  of  Boulogne,  was  one 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  767. 
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cH.xxm.  which  had  already  been  connected  with  England  in  more 
ways  than  one.     One  of  Stephen's  predecessors  had,  tow- 
ever  unwisely,  been  called  over  to  England  by  the  voice  of 
at  least  a  part  of  the  English  people/  and  men  may  have 
thought,  in  the  days  of  the  first  as  weU  as  of  the  hist  Heni^ 
that  such  a  landing-place  on  the  mwnland  might  not    be 
Robert       an  useless  possession  for  an  English  King.     A  hundred 
ii^lc'Lr.  years  before,  we  can  well  beUeve  that  the  national  voice, 
'in  Normandy  at  least  if  not  in  England,  would   have 
been  raised  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Kingy 
a  son  so  well  beloved  of  his  father  and  in  many  respects 
so  worthy   to   reign.     Earl  Robert,  at   once   soldier   and 
scholar,*  might,  if  personal  qualities  alone  had  been  looked 
to,   have  been   placed   on   a   level   with   David   and    far 
above   Stephen.      But  the  days  had  passed  when  either 
Englishmen  or  Normans  were  likely  to  choose  a  sovereign 
his  who  was  not  of  legitimate  birth.     Robert  was   the    ac- 

poaition.      t^^^igj^  g^j^  ^f  j^ig  father;   as  a  King's  son,  be  was 

held  to  be  first  among  the  nobles  of  the  land  ;*  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  voice  was  openly  raised  for  bestowing 
on  him  either  the  kingly  crown  or  the  ducal  coronet.  We 
hear  only  a  vague  rumour  that  there  were  some  who  sug- 
gested to  him  to  put  forward  his  own  pretension,  but  that 
he  thrust  any  thoughts  of  the  kind  aside.*  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  either  David,  Theobald,  or  Robert  would  have 
made  a  far  better  King  than  Stephen ;  but,  as  things  stood, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  was  preferred  to  all  of  them. 
The  only  thing  that  stood  in  his  way  was  the  oath  by 

»  See  vol.  iv.  p.  112. 

«  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  447)  enlarges  to  the  Earl  on  hifl  hftppy 
umon  of  the  two  characten. 

•  See  Appendix  BB. 

*  Geat.  Steph.  8.  "Robertus,  comes  Glaomte,  filius  regis  Henrid,  sed 
nothu8,vir  probati  ingenii  Uudabilisque  prudentise,  cum  de  regni  suaceptione, 
patre  defuncto,  ut  fama  erat,  admoneretur,  aaniori  pneventus  consQio.  niiUn- 

rZ™  ^!!!''  ^"^  "^^^"«  "^  ^^  ««^™  B^,  cui  juatiuB  oompetebat, 
regnum  cedere  quam  pnesumptive  sibi  usurpare." 
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which  he  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  land  were  bound  0H.xxm. 
to  receive  Matilda  as  the  successor  of  her  &ther.     His  Alleged 
partisans  alleged^  when  Archbishop  William  hesitated  to  of  the  oath 
crown  him,  that  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  was  a*^^*"^*- 
coDstrained   oath,   extorted  by  a  will  which  they  dared 
]K)t  resist,   and    that    such    an    oath   was   not    binding. 
A  more  daring  party,  among  them  Hugh  the  Bigod  of  Henry's 
Norfolk,   took    on   themselves    to    say,   with    very   little  change  of 
likelihood  of  truth,  that  the  late  King  had  changed  his  P'^'P^*    • 
mind  on  his  death-bed,  and  had  made  his  last  recommen- 
dation in  favour  of  his  nephew  and  not  of  his  daughter.^ 
In  Liter  years  the  same  arguments  seem  to   have  been 
brought  up  again  and  to  have  been  strengthened  by  a  new  Alleged 
one.    The  legitimacy  of  the  Empress's  birth  was  called  in  ]j^  Jf 
question,  on  the  ground  of  the  old  tale  which  Anselm  ^^*^^- 
iud  cast  aside   by  a  formal  judgement,   the   tale   that 
ber  mother    Eadgyth  or  Matilda  had  been  a  professed 
nun  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.^     The  cause  of  Stephen  Dislike  to 
^nm  however    less    powerfully   helped   by  any  of   these 
technical  objections  than  by  the  general   dislike  of  both 
Normans  and  English  to  the  Angevin  husband  of  Matilda, 
stranger  as   he   was  to  all   of  them.^     The   election   of  Validitjrof 
Stephen  was  doubtless  a  lawful  one;   the  moral  guilt  of  election. 
Stephen  and  those  who  broke   their    oaths  along  with 
bim  may  be  left  to  casuists.     Their  oaths  at  least  could 
bardly  be  binding  on  the  citizens  of  London  and  Win- 
chester, who  freely  exercised  their  ancient  right  of  sharing 
in  the  choice  of  the  King  who  should   reign  over  them. 
V  any  one  had  a  right  to  complain,  it  was  the  men  of  Pontion  of 
tbe  North,  who  could  hardly  have  had  any  share  in  the  England. 

*  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  See  the  Continnation  of  Florence,  vol.  i.  p.  376  of  Thorpe's  edition ; 
"Volente  igitur  G.  comite  cum  uxore  sna,  qus  hsres  erat,  in  regnum  suc- 
^^^ere.  jnramenti  sui  male  reoordantes,  regem  eum  suBcipere  noluerunt, 
dioeQtet^  'alienigeDa  non  regnabit  super  nos.' " 
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CH.  xxm.  action  of  the  men  of  London.     But  this  was  equally  true 
of  almost  every  election  both  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest,^ and  the  northern  part  of  England  was,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  part  in  which  Stephen's  government  met  with  the 
Stephen      least  practical  opposition.     In  short,  Stephen  may  stand 

Ml  oath* 

breaker,  condemned  as  an  oath-breaker ;  but  he  was  no  usurper^  in 
uturoer.*"^  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  vulgarly  used.  In  this 
case,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Harold,  we  find  the  act 
looked  on  in  different  ways  in  his  own  generation  and  in 
Change  of  that  which  followed  it.  The  writers  of  his  own  time  are 
Stephen  loud  in  Condemnation  of  his  perjury,  but  it  is  only  of  his 
iiwmcedfor  P^^D^^  ^^^  ^^^7  speak.  In  a  later  stage,  when  the  son  of 
Pffj^ry,      hjg  rival  was  firm  on  the  throne,  the  doctrine  of  female 

afterwards 

forueurpa-  succession  took  root  under  a  King  who  by  the  spindle- 
side  sprang  from  both  William  and  Cerdic,  but  who  by 
the  spear-side  had  nothing  to  do  with  either.  Then 
it  was  that  men  began  to  find  out  that  Stephen  had 
been  guilty,  not  only  of  breaking  his  oath^  but  also 
of  defrauding  the  heir  to  the  Crown  of  her  lawful 
right.* 

CJjracter        But,  if  the  choice  of  Stephen  was  a  lawful  one,  if  it  was, 

of  Stephen;  ,.  ^  . 

his  unfit-  as  things  then  stood,  a  natural  one,  it  could  not  be  said  to 
°^"  ®'  be  a  wise  one  in  itself.  Stephen  was  a  more  amiable  man, 
most  likely  he  was  morally  a  better  man,  than  his  uncle ; 
but  he  had  none  of  his  uncle's  g^s  for  ruling  a  kingdom  in 
those  days.  His  character  and  what  came  of  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  few  pithy  words  of  the  native  Chronicler ;  **  The 
traitors  understood  that  he  mild  man  was  and  soft  and 
good,  and  no  justice  did  not."  "  On  this  King's  time  was 
all  unfrith  and  evil  and  robbery;  for  against  him  rose  soon 
the  rich  men  that  were  traitors."  •     Henry,  with  all  that 

»  See  vol  Hi.  p.  58. 

•  See  Appendix  DD. 

•  Chpon.  Petrib.  11 35,  1137.    It  is  rather  hard  mearare  when  the  Win- 
Chester  Annalist  says,  1 135,  '•  Hoe  anno  rex  omnibus  magnatibus  regni  sni 
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was  blameworthy  in  him^  had  done  justice;  that  is,  he  cH.xxin. 
bad  kept  a  strong  hand  on  evil-doers  great  and  small,  ^*'*"* 
and  under  him  the  land  had  had  peace.     Stephen  is  not  Henry  and 
perBonally  charged  with  anything  like  the  evil  deeds  of    ^  °°' 
his  uncle;    but  under  him  the  reign  of  law  came  to  an 
end.    A  few  occasional  acts  of  vigour,  one  might  rather 
»y,  of  violence,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  regular, 
if  stem,  administration  of  Henry.     What  Henry  began 
he  commonly   finished ;    of  Stephen  it  was  specially  re- 
marked that  his  grand  beginnings  for  the  most  part  led 
to  very  small  endings.^     It  would  seem  that   a   false  Stephen's 
estimate  of  Stephen's  character  had  been  formed  during  migtaken 
Henry's  Ufetime.     In  Normandy  at  least,  the  Chronicler  ^^  ^** 
^hatically  says,  *'  They  weened  that  he  should  be .  all  poraries. 
80  as  his  erne  was."  *    Men  thought  that  a  man  who  was 
perBonally  brave,  generous,  kind  and  condescending  to  all 
daases,   would  be  sure   to  make  a   good   King.      They 
thought  that  his  rule  would  be  lighter,  that  his  demands 
on  their  purses  would  be  smaller,  than  those  of  Henry 
bad  been.     They  were  indeed  deceived.     Instead  of  the 
yoke  of  one  master,  they  were  left  to   the  goads  of  a 
thousand.     Instead  of  the  regular  exactions  of  a  single 
King,  they  were  left  to  the  endless  robberies  of  every 
turbulent  baron  in  the  land.     Henry  was  before  all  things 
a  King ;  he  was  always  a  statesman  ;  he  was,  when  need 
Oidled  for  it,  a  soldier.     Stephen  was  neither  a  statesman 
nor,  in  the  higher  sense,  a  soldier.      He  was  always  a 
gallant  knight  and  a  courteous  gentleman,  but  a  King 

never. 
1 

The  native  Chronicler  sets  down  the  whole  nineteen  Wretched- 

nenof 

^BttbUom  Be  exUbebat,  metneoB  aibi  quod  regnmn  mjiute  pmoocupaTerai. 
Scorer  antem  Tolpet  latebat  sub  pectora." 

'  Oenrue  (X  Scriptt.  1 370)  remarks  tbat  **  Mus  erat  regis  molta  strenuiter 
hicipen,  paoca  landabiliter  finire."    Ct  Hen.  Hirni.  aa6  &. 

*  Cliron.  Pelrfb.  1137. 
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years  during  which  Stephen  held  the  kingly  title  as  one 
time  of  anarchy  and  evil  of  every  kind.  Yet  even  these 
wretched  years  admit  of  some  distinctions  for  the  better 
and  for  the  worse  between  one  part  of  them  and  another. 
The  whole  time  was  one  of  confusion  and  lawlessness  as 
compared  with  the  rule  of  Henry,  but  the  worst  evils 
did  not  at  first  break  forth  in  all  their  fulness.  For 
several  years  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Stephen  lived 
in  comparative  peace ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  to  deal  with 
nothing  worse  than  isolated  revolts  of  his  barons  and 
Scottish  invasions  —  growing  into  conquests  —  of  the 
Northern  shires.  These  were  burthens  easily  to  be  borne 
as  compared  with  the  general  break-up  of  society  which 
followed  the  open  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Empress. 
The  men  who  won  the  fight  at  Northallerton,  the  fight 
of  the  Standard,  were  engaged  in  a  national  war  in 
which  they  have  our  sympathy  as  much  as  the  men  who 
fought  at  Brunanburh  or  at  Flodden.  But  we  can  have 
no  sympathy  for  either  side  in  the  civil  war  which 
followed.  No  doubt  there  were  in  both  armies  men  who 
fought  for  Stephen  or  for  Matilda  out  of  conscientious 
loyalty  to  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  something 
specially  pleasing  in  the  faithful  attachment  of  the  sons 
of  Henry  to  their  half-sister ;  yet  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  that  misapplied  loyalty  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
supposed  rights  of  a  single  man,  is  ready  to  bring  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  on  a  whole  nation.  And  loyalty  to 
Matilda  might  have  seemed  more  honourable,  had  it  not 
taken  the  form  of  a  breach  of  allegiance  already  sworn 
to  Stephen.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  personal 
guilt  of  Stephen,  or  of  any  others  who  broke  the  oaths 
exacted  by  Henry,  Stephen  was^  as  regarded  the  nation, 
a  lawfully  chosen  King ;  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
oppression  which  could  justify  revolt ;  his  chief  fault  was 
a  lack  of  power  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  state  of  things 


cenanes. 
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wbieh  liis  enemies  presently  made  ten  times  worse.     We  oh.  xxiit. 
may  therefore  so  far  take  the  side  of  Stephen  as  to  eon-  Nothing 
demn  the  attempt  to  displace  him  in  fevour  of  Matilda ;  \^^^^^ 
but,  when  the  war  had  once  broken  out,  there  was  nothina:  P^^^  ^ 

^  the  war 

to  choose  between  one  side  and  the  other.  Neither  the  itself. 
King  nor  Earl  Robert  can  be  personally  charged  with  any 
acts  of  cruelty  going  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  of 
warfare  in  those  days.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  did 
not — Stephen  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  could  not — 
kinder  those  frightful  doings  of  their  followers  which 
make  these  nineteen  years  stand  out  by  themselves  with- 
out a  parallel  in  our  history.  In  truth  their  followers 
were  followers  only  in  name.  Men  professed  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  King  or  for  the  Empress,  while  what  they 
really  sought  for  was  unrestrained  licence  of  evil  doing.* 
Stephen  also  lies  specially  open  to  the  charge,  though  Use  of  mer- 
no  doubt  all  the  leaders  on  either  side  were  open 
to  it  also,  of  fighting  his  battles  with  mercenaries  of  all 
kinds.  The  land  was  overrun  by  strangers,  specially 
Bretons  and  Flemings,  among  whom  one  favourite  leader 
of  Stephen,  William  of  Ypres,  has  made  himself  a  name 
in  the  history  of  the  time.*  The  presence  of  these  men 
was  at  the  time  an  unmixed  evil,  and  they  drew  on 
themselves  the  common  hatred  of  all  classes  in  the 
Ungdom;  but  they  may  incidentally  have  had  their 
share  also  in  bringing  natives  of  the  soil  of  all  classes 

^  So  \viiiiain  of  MahneBbuiy  (Hiat.  Nov.  iii.  50)  says  of  most  of  the 
Hftrls  of  the  time,  "Erant  juveneB  et  leves,  et  qui  maUent  equitationum 
^iacomu  quam  paoem."  *'  Equitatio  "  here  has  the  meaning  which  is  borne 
in  a  more  technioal  way  by  "  caballicatio." 

*  The  coming  of  these  strangers  and  their  doings  are  set  forth  in  Gest. 
Steph.  97 ;  WiU.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  14,  ii.  34.  He  says  that  there  were 
joiiied  to  them  "  non  solum  advense,  sed  etiam  indigens  milites,  qui  pucem 
f^  Benrici  oderant,  quod  sub  ea  tenui  victu  vitam  transigebant." 
Wniiam  of  Ypres  often  appears  in  the  history,  a?  Hist.  Nov.  i.  17 ;  Ord.  Vit» 
91^  C ;  John  Hex.  370.  His  earldom  is  doubtful.  See  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hist.  i.  36  a. 
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CH.  xxni.  together  in  one  common  loathing  for  the  foreigner.  This 
goes  on  during  the  whole  time  of  the  civil  war.  At  last, 
partly  through  mere  exhaustion,  partly  through  the 
death  of  Earl  Robert^  the  war  slackened  on  the  side  of 
Matilda^  and  the  last  few  years  of  Stephen  were^  like 
the  first,  a  time  of  comparative  quiet.  Then  came  the 
compromise  by  which  peace  was  at  once  restored,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  second  Henry  to  do  over 
again  the  work  of  the  first.  Then  at  last  Stephen  was 
Ring.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  probably  been  no 
moment  of  his  nominal  reign  at  which  he  had  been  in 
full  possession  of  the  royal  authority  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Three  The  reign  or  anarchy  of  Stephen  thus  falls  naturally 

§^^2^?g    into  three  periods.    There  is,  first,  the  time  of  the  Scottish 

^^y^        war  and  of  isolated  revolts;    secondly,  the  time  of  the 

ji3g.ii3(^.  general  civil  war^  from  the  landing  of  Matilda;  thirdly, 

Second,      the  time  of  comparative  peace,  after  the  death  of  Robert 

rjij^lpj       '  and  withdrawal  of  Matilda,  taking  in  the  dealings  between 

1147-1154-  Heniy  and  Stephen  and  the  final  settlement.    And  in  this 

case,  as  the  relations  with  Scotland  are  now  of  special 

importance,  and  as  they  have  not  much  connexion  with 

the   events   of  the   second  period,  it   may  be   better   to 

begin  with  a   sketch  of  the  afiSurs  of  the  northern  part 

of  the  island. 

Beignof         The  reigning  King  of  Scots  was  the  famous  David, 

Scotland,     the  SOU  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  the  uncle  alike  of  the 

I  "4-" 63-  Empress   Matilda  and  of  Stephen's  Queen  of  the  same 

Effect  of     name.^    In  Scottish  history  he  may  almost  be  called  the 

on^S^tUBh  ci^^^i^  of  the  more  recent  kingdom,  the  great  strengthener 

^^^^'y-      of  its  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  elements.    Closely  connected 

His  . 

character.  ^^^  ^^^  reigning  house  of  England,  he  had  spent  much 
time  at  the   court  of  his  brother-in-law,  and,   like  his 

^  See  aSoTe,  p.  209. 
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&ther,  he  encouraged  the  presence  in  his  kingdom  of  oa  xxiii. 
tttUeiB  from  England,  both  of  Norman  and  of  Old- 
English  blood.  His  praises  as  a  man  and  as  a  King, 
M  a  pattern  of  every  Christian  and  princely  virtue,  are 
loadly  sung  by  writers  both  in  England  and  in  his  own 
kingdom.^  We  have  seen  him  zealous  for  the  succession 
of  his  Imperial  niece,  and  as  more  than  once  acting  as 
her  counsellor.*  The  election  of  Stephen,  to  the  prejudice 
of  claims  for  which  he  was  so  zealous  and  to  which  he 
k*d  been  the  first  to  swear,  supplied  David  with  causes  or 
eiCQses  for  breaking  the  peace  which  had  now  lasted 
for  80  many  years  between  England  and  Scotland.  He 
was  now  undisputed  master  of  his  own  kingdom,  having 
pot  down  a  revolt  of  the  hostile  house  of  Moray.  That  Bevolt  in 
revolt  has  been  thought  worthy  of  record  in  a  frag-  vr^^eiihy 
mentary  notice  in  one  of  our  national  Chronicles,  and  the  *^^^ 

^  '  BOD  01 

num  who  quelled  it  was  of  English  birth.  He  was  Eadward  Siward. 
the  son  of  Siward,  seemingly  that  Siward  Barn  who  had 
"fcared  in  Hereward's  warfare  at  Ely,  and  who  had  been  set 
fee  from  his  bonds  for  one  moment  by  the  dying  bidding 
of  the  Conqueror.*  Thus  strengthened,  David  deemed 
Wmself  fully  a  match  for  a  King  who  was  sure  to  reign 
over  a  divided  kingdom.  Stephen  was  hardly  on  his 
^iutme  before  the   King  of  Scots,  stirred  up,  it  is  said, 

*  Hie  great  pan^iyric  of  David  ia  that  given  of  bun  by  ^thelred  in  bis 
l«t^  to  Duke  Henry  (X  Soriptt.  347).  See  also  pp.  546,  368.  Compel 
•bo  John  of  Hezbam,  481 ;  V(^ill.  Mabns.  ii.  a 38,  v.  400;  wbile  even  Serlo 
(X  Seriptt.  331)  makes  it  his  busineflB  to  explain  that  it  was  not  through 
^(>«»dice  that  David  fled  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  ; 

"  Et  tunc  qnamvis  Martis  dextram  non  fugit  ut  timidns. 
Bed  cum  hostes  pnevalerent  vitavit  nt  providus.*' 
Fntdun  of  course  (v.  3?,  35)  has  much  to  say  in  honour  of  "generis  sui 
Starfor  David." 
'  See  above,  pp.  203,  ao6. 

*  Cbron.  Wig.  1 1 30.  See  Orderic,  703  D,  703  A  for  •*  Eduardus  SiuuanU 
^Qi»  qui  sub  Ednardo  rege  tribonus  Merdorum  fuit,  prinoeps  militin  et 
<>"MobrinQs  David  regis."  See  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings, 
1 189.  and  vol.  It.  p.  710. 

^OL.  V,  a 
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oH.xxni.  by  a  letter  from  his  niece,   had  entered  England  under 

fu'^es      cover  Of  asserting  her  rights.!     He  took  all  the  northern 

^glAnd on  fortresses,  the  new  stronghold  of  Carlisle  among  them; 

Matilda.     BamboTOugh   alone   stood   out.     Wherever  he  went,   he 

'^^  '         took  oaths  and  hostages  in  the  name  of  the  Empress.^ 

The  news   of   this   inroad    reached   Stephen   at   Oxford, 

where  he  had  just  put  forth  his  second  charter.^     He  at 

once  marched  northward  with  all  speed ;  ^  he  found  David 

preparing  for  an  attack   on  Durham;^    but  no  military 

Peace        operations  followed.     The  two  Kings  agreed  on  terms  of 

between  , 

David  aod  peace.  The  rights  of  Matilda  seem  to  have  been  for- 
®P  ^^'  gotten.  David  perhaps  remembered  that  Stephen's  own 
Matilda  stood  to  him  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred^ 
and  that,  special  promises  apart,  he  was  in  no  way  called 
on  to  exalt  the  daughter  and  grandchildren  of  one  sister 
at  the  expense  of  the  daughter  and  g^ndchildren  of 
another.®  Nothing  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  Empress 
or  her  sons ;  but  David  seems  to  have  thought  himself 
clear  from  all  guilt  of  perjury,  because  he  himself  either 
declined  or  was  not  asked  to  do  any  personal  homage  to 
Stephen/    But  he  did  not  scruple  to  treat  with  Stephen 

'  So  the  author  of  the  Geeta  (34,  35),  who  tella  na  how  David  was 
''zelo  justitisB  suooensW  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (aaa)  takes  another 
line ;  '*  Bex  Scottorum,  quia  Bacramentum  feoerat  filis  regis  Henrioi,  quad. 
Bub  velamento  sanctitatiB,  per  buob  ezsecrabiUter  egit.'* 

'  Bichard  of  Hexham,  313. 

*  So  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  sai  h,  tells  us  the  tale,  but  in  a  form  which 
sounds  a  litUe  legendary,  The  message  comes,  "  Rex  Soottorum,  gimn1<m« 
se  paoifioe  venire  ad  te  gratia  hospitandi,  veniens  in  Karloil  et  Novum 
Cflstellum  dolose  cepit  utraque.  Cui  rex  Stephanus,  '  Que  dolose  cepit>  vio- 
torioEe  recipiam.*  *' 

*  Henry  of  Himtingdon  (a  21  h)  says  that  his  army  was  "quantum  nullus 
in  Anglis  fuisse  memorori  potuit."  This  is  not  unlikely,  as,  thanks  to  King 
Henry's  good  peace,  no  great  armies  had  been  needed  in  England  wmx 
Bobert's  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

'  CSompare  Henry  of  Huntingdon  with  the  two  Hexham  writers. 
'  See  John  of  Hexham,  265,  and  the  Melrose  Chronicle,  1139. 
^  Mr.  Bobertson,  i.  103,  remarks  that  the  Soottish  King,  still  true  to  his 
oath,  refused  "  to  hold  any  fieft  of  Stephen.'*  This  would  seem  to  oome  firam 
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as  sovereign  of  England,  to  restore  to  him  part  of  the  ch.  xxni. 
conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  name  of  his  niece, 
and  to  accept  a  grant  of  another  part,  if  not  in  his  own 
Dame,  yet  in  that  of  his  son.    The  Northumbrian  fortresses  Garlisleand 
were  given  back  to  Stephen^  but  the  new  possession  of  in^d  ceded 
England,  won  by  Bufiis  and  strengthened  by  Henry,  was  *®  I^*^<*- 
again  separated   from  the  immediate  alleg^nce  of  the 
English  Crown.     Henry,  the   son  of  King  David,  was  Henry  son 
also  the  son  of  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Waltheof.     In  ^i*^  the 
that  character  he  was  now  held  to  have  the  same  vague  S^^^™  °^ 
claim  to  the  earldoms  of  his  grandfather  which  had  been  don,  and  a 
pat  forth  on  behalf  of  Gospatric  as  the  descendant  through  promise  of 
Ilia  mother  of  the  elder  line  of  Northumbrian  Earls.^     The  i^^^' 
hereditary  doctrine,  the  doctrines  of  representation  and  Growth  of 
female  succession,  had  so  far  grown  that,  as  men  were trinesof 
beginning  to  think  that  a  woman  might  herself  fill  the  ff P^Benta- 

,,~\         °  ,  ^  tionand 

lugnest  oflSce  of  all,  so  it  was  now  deemed  that^  though  a  female  sue- 
Woman  could  not  in  her  person  hold  the  temporal  office 
next  in  rank,  she  might  hand  on  a  claim  to  it  to  her 
hnsband  or  her  son.  As  the  son  of  Matilda,  Henry  received 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  his  father  himself  had 
held;^  he  did  not  receive  his  grandfather's  other  earldom 
of  Northampton,  but,  perhaps  as  a  substitute,  he  received  a 
grant  of  Doncaster,  a  place  over  which  Earl  Tostig,  and 
therefore  most  likely  Earl  Waltheof,   had  held  rights.' 

Walter  of  HemJngbiugli,  i.  57;  ''Bex  David  homo  legis  Stephani  non 
ert  effectna^  quia  de  laicis  primus  juravit  fidelitatem  ipse  David  filise  regis 
Heniid,  acOioet  nepti  busb,  dp  Anglia  ei  manutenenda  post  mortem  regis 
Hoirici,** 

'  See  ToL  iv,  p.  134. 

On  David^s  possesdon  of  the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton, 

"eOrderic,  70a  C.    The  grant  to  Henry  in  Richard  of  Hexham  (31a)  is 

"dedit  Rex  iUi  cum  consulatu  patris  sui,  Huntadun,  Carlel,  et  Donacastram 

eua  omnibus  que  ad  ea  pertinent." 

'  In  Dcmiesday  (307  h)  Tostig  appears  as  having  a  "  soca"  in  Doncaster ; 

^  he  was  not  the  only  lord,  as  another  "  soca  "  there  belonged  to  Wulfsige 
andAichiU. 

8  2 
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oH.xzni.  And  it  is  said,  though  with  less  oertaonty,  that  he  also 

received  a  promiae  that,  if  the  King  of  the  English  should 

ever  feel  inclined  to  make  a  grant  to  any  one  of  the  North* 

humbrian  earldom,  he  should  first  cause  the  claims  of  Earl 

HereodveB  Heniy  to  be  fully  and  fairly  heard  in  his  court.^     In  any 

berUnd.      ^^B*^)  ^^^  grant  was  actually  made  to  him  at  a  later  time^ 

''39-         and  Henry  became  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  the  narrower 

sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  always  used,  the  land 

He  is  in-     between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne.^    In  his  other  character 

hia  father    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  David,  he  received  the  immediate  possession 

iS^^T    ^^  CarUsle  and  Cumberknd,  and  Bishop  ^thelwulf  had  to 

Cumber-     transfer  his  temporal  allegfianoe  to  a  lord  who  united  the 

land.  11,-  . 

blood  of  West-Saxon  Slings  and  of  Northumbrian  Earla 
King  Stephen^s  new  vassal  presently  went  with  his  lord 
into  England  to  take  possession  of  the  fiefs  which  he  had 
just  received  within  the  kingdom. 
Importance  These  grants  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
gnutB^  volume^  of  far  more  importance  than  the  endless  wars  and 
fightings  of  this  time,  more  important  even  than  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard  itself.  They  look  back  into  the 
past^  and  they  look  onward  into  the  future.  The  earldom 
of  Huntingdon  was  of  no  great  moment ;  lying,  as  it  doesi 
in  the  midst  of  the  English  kingdom,  its  lord  would  always 
be  a  mere  Earl;  its  possession  could  not  raise  any  man 
into  the  rank  of  a  prince.  But  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland were  fiefs  of  quite  another  kind.  The  grant  of 
those  earldoms  to  a  Scottish  King  or  to  a  Scottish  King^s 
son  practically  amounted  to  cutting  them  ofi*  £rom  the 

^  Richard  of  Hexham  (31  a)  says  this  doubtfully ;  "  Ut  quidam  aiont  qui 
Be  huic  oonventioni  interfuiase  testantur,  promirit  iUi  quod,  si  oomitatam 
Northanhymbrise  alicui  dare  vellet,  prius  calumniam  Henrid  filil  rega 
Sootie  super  eo  juste  in  sua  curia  judicari  fiiceret.**  The  later  course  of  the 
story  quite  bears  out  this  statement. 

*  The  grant  is  recorded  by  Richard  of  Hexham,  330  ;  John  of  Hexham, 
965.  The  elder  writer  adds  that  "pro  ipsis  oppidis  [Newcastle  sad 
Bamborough]  quantum  urbes  eorum  yalehant  in  Suth-Anglia  ilU  dars 
debebat." 
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kingdom  of  England.     It  is  the  connterpart  and  the  com*  oh.  xxm. 
plement  of  the  earlier  gnrante  of  the  elder  Cumberland  in  ^^^<«y 

*  ^  ^  ^        ^     between 

the  days  of  Eadmund  the  Magnificent  and  of  Lothian  in  iheee 
the  days  of  Eadgar  or  of  Cnut.^     In  each  case  the  Cum«  Seearlier 
brian  grant   comes  first,   and   the   Northumbrian  grant  gJJ^J^/ 
follows   it.     Cumbrian    geography   is   one   of  the  most  l*»d  and 
mysterious  of  subjects,  and  it  may  be  discreet  to  abstain  Extent  of 
from  searching  over  narrowly   into  the   exact   relations  Cumber- 

1  land. 

between  the  territory  which  was  now  granted  to  Henry 
and  the  territory  which  had  been  in  the  old  time  granted 
to  Malcolm.  The  later  grant  most  likely  took  in  a  part 
only  of  the  earlier.  But  at  any  rate  the  Cumberland  of 
the  tenth  century  and  the  Cumberland  of  the  twelfth  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  dominions  of  the  Scottish  King 
on  that  side  of  the  island.  In  both  cases  he  advanced  his 
Booth-westem  frontier,  under  the  form  of  receiving  a  fief 
—we  may  apply  the  word  even  to  the  earlier  case — at  the 
hands  of  the  English  King.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
this  ancient  grant,  and  the  long  possession  of  an  appanage 
in  those  r^ons  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  Crown, 
wete  present  to  the  mind  of  David  when  he  made  the  inves- 
titure of  his  son  with  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  With  regard  to  Northumberland  the 
case  is  still  clearer.  Here  were  no  ancient  claims  to  press 
or  to  mystify,  but,  as  Scotland  had  got  half  Bemicia  by 
the  elder  cession,  so  she  now  got  the  rest  by  the  later  one. 
In  the  Cumbrian  cession,  old  and  new,  the  English  King 
panted  a  recent  conquest,  one  which  in  the  earlier  case 
was  very  recent  indeed.  In  the  Northumbrian  cession,  old  Effect 
and  new,  he  lopped  off  an  integral  portion  of  the  English  grants  on 
kingdom.  It  is  plain  that  the  effects  of  these  further  ^^^ly 
pants,  each  lying  geographically  in  advance  of  one  of  granted, 
the  elder  grants,  must  have  done  much  practically  to  in- 
^ilK>rate  the  older  gprants  with  the  Scottish  kingdom. 

*  See  YoL  i.  pp.  64, 136, 138,  610. 
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OH.  xxm.  As  long  as  Cumberland  and  Northnmberland  were  held  by 
the  King  of  Scots  and  his  son,  Lothian  and  the  Scottish 
Strathclyde  were  no  longer  the  border  possessions  of  Scot- 
knd  towards  England.  The  new  fiefs  stepped  into  the 
position  which  the  elder  fiefs  had  formerly  held.  Now 
that  those  elder  fiefs  had  other  lands  in  advance  of  them  in 
the  direction  of  England,  men  began  to  look  on  Lothian 
and  Scottish  Strathclyde  as  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land,^ while  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  took  the 
place  which  had  been  held  by  Lothian  and  Scottish  Strath- 
Their  bear-  clyde.  The  Scottish  possession  of  Northumberland  and 
<^ntro-  ^  Cumberland  did  not  last  long ;  but  it  seems  to  have  lasted 
^^.  "*  flong  enough  to  help  to  bring  about  this  result,^  a  result 
Edward  the  importance  of  which  was  shown  when  the  great  con- 
troversy came  on  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  First.  By 
that  time  it  had  been  nearly  forgotten  on  both  sides  that 
Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  had  anciently  stood 
in  three  distinct  relations  of  dependence  to  the  English 
Crown.  The  question  was  argued  as  one  of  the  depend- 
ence or  independence  of  the  whole  formed  by  those  three.' 
This  confusion  cannot  fail  to  have  been  strongly  promoted 
by  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Scots  held,  or  claimed  to  hold, 
these  new  territories  in  advance  of  the  old  ones.  The 
possession  soon  became  a  mere  claim ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise^  if  the  Scottish  Kings  had  kept  their  grasp  on 
southern  Bemicia  and  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  as  firmly  as 

^  It  reads  almost  like  a  protest  when  John  of  Hexham  (281),  in  describing 
the  good  works  of  David,  speaks  of  *'  ocenobia  Saltehou,  Mailros,  Neubothle, 
Holmcoltran,  leddewerth,  Crag,  et  hiec  quidam  ois  mare  Scotise  [Scots- 
water]  sita,'*  and  adds,  "pneter  ea  quse  in  Scoti4  et  in  aliis  lods  bona 
operatus  est." 

'  We  must  also  remember  how  much  these  lands  gained  during  Stephen's 
time  by  their  connexion  with  Scotland.  William  of  Newbuigh  (i.  22)  says 
pointedly,  *<  Aquilonalis  regio,  qu»  in  potestatem  David  regis  Soottoram 
usque  ad  flnmen  Tesiam  cesserat,  per  ejusdem  regis  industriam  in  pace 
agebat." 

'  See  Historical  Essays,  i.  65. 
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they  kept  it  on  Lothian  and  Northern  Strathclyde,  a  de-  oh.  xxiit. 
soendant  of  the  Anglian  founders  of  Bamborough,  nay,  a 
descendant  of  the  Saxons  brought  from  the  South  to  till 
the  wasted  lands  of  Cumberland,  would  now  be  naturally 
spoken  of  as  a  Scot,  just  as  we  freely  apply  the  Scottish 
name  to  an  inhabitant  of  British  Dunbarton  or  of  English 
Haddington. 

I  have  grouped  both  the  grants  to  Henry  of  Scotland 
together,  because  they  form  parts  of  one  whole,  with  refer- 
ence to  events  which  happened  long  before  and  long  after. 
But  the  grant  of  Cumberland  and  the  grant  of  Northum- 
berland were  separated  by  a  space  of  several  years  and  by 
important  events,  by  war&re  in  which  the  Scottish  King 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  but  was  successful  in  the 
^var.    A  squabble  about  precedence  at  the  English  court  Renewed 
led  to  an  almost  immediate  breach  of  the  good  understand-  between 
ing  between  David  and  Stephen.^    And  a  not  unnatural  ^n^^Jj^^y^,! 
advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Scottish  King  to  with- 
draw his  son's  homage.    The  next  year  war  was  threatened;  Truces. 
btit  a  short  truce  was  agreed  on,  and,  as  soon  as  the  truce 
was  expired,  David  again  threatened  war  unless  North- 
bumberland  was  granted  to  his  son.^    When  this  was  re-  David 
fosed,  that  great  invasion  came  which  was  marked  by  such  England ; 
pitiless  havoc  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  by  their  first  victory  ?^^® 
at  Clitheroe,^  and  by  their  great  defeat  near  Northallerton  Standard. 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.     Gathered  around  the  con- 
secrated standard,  under  the  banners  of  the  local  saints, 
the  banners  not  only  of  Saint  Peter  of  York,  but  of  the 
holy  men  of  English  blood,  John  of  Beverley  and  Wiifrith 

*  CI  the  Chronicle,  1135,  with  Richard  of  Hexham,  313,  John,  258. 
The  Melroee  Chronicler  (1137)  makes  Archbishop  Thurstan  obtain  a 
nqnte. 

'  Richard,  315  ;  John,  259. 

*  John,  361.  The  batUe  u  ah»  referred  to  bj  the  Galloway  men  in 
£thebed,  343. 
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OB.  xxm.  of  Ripon,^  the  men  of  Northern  England,  stirred  np  by  their 

Archbishop,^  beat  back  the  motley  host  of  the  invaders. 

The  glory  of  victory  fell  to  England,  but  its  substantial 

Nortlmm-   gain  fell  to   Scotland.     When,  through  Stephen's  Queen 

granted  to  Matilda,'  peace  was  made  in  the  year  after  the  battle,  all 

Henry.       Northumberland,  except  the  fortresses  of  Newcastle  and 
1139.  '  ^ 

Bamborough  and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  churches  of 

York  and  Durham,  were  granted  as  an  earldom  to  her 

cousin  Henry .^    Henry  received  the  homage  of  the  ceded 

lands,  pledging  to  observe  within  his  new  dominions  the 

HoBtages,    laws  of  King  Henry  his  uncle."   The  names  of  the  hostages 

NomuuC     who  were  given  on  the  Scottish  side  are  a  good  comment 

Enffiiah      ^^  *^®  mixed  population  of  the  northern  kingdom.     The 

given  by    hosta^s  wcre  to  be  the  sons  of  five  earls  of  Scotland.    Two 

David.  ^^ 

of  them  bear  Celtic  names  which  seem  to  have  puzzled  the 
English  historian.  Another  was  the  son  of  an  Earl  Fergus, 
but  the  other  two  severally  represent  the  Norman  and  the 
genuine  English  settlers  in  Scotland.  One  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  of  Morville ;  another  was  a  son  of  the  younger 
Eadgar  Earl  Oospatric.  This  is  perhaps  his  natural  son  Eadgar, 
Gospatrio.  who  stands  charged,  with  two  other  comrades  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  with  sacrilegious  incursions  on  the  lands 
of  the  church  of  Hexham."    The  fiefs  now  granted  re- 

^  The  standard  and  the  banners  are  descriMl  by  Richard,  321 ;  John, 
a6a ;  ^thelred,  who  ought  to  be  more  ftrll,  is  less  so.  Hie  name  is  re- 
cognized by  the  Chronicler,  1 138,  who  says  that  the  Northern  army  "  flem- 
den  ^  king  et  te  Standard,  and  sloghen  suithe  mioel  of  his  genge.**  Cfl 
Hen.  Hant.  222  b;  Cont.  Flor.  1 1 38. 

*  WilL  Neub.  i.  5.  >  John  of  Hexham,  265. 

*  See  above,  p.  260.  The  exception  of  Hexhamshire  and  the  land  of 
Saint  Guthberht,  that  is  the  outlying  parts  of  it,  is  given  by  Richard  of 
Hexham,  330. 

'  R.  H'xham,u.s.  "Leges  quoque  et  consuetodines  et  statuta  quje 
rex  HenricuB  avanculos  ejus  in  oomitatu  Northumbris  statuerat  per  omnia 
ibi  immobiliter  custodire  debebat.** 

*  Their  names  are  given  by  Richard  of  Hexham,  323,  as  "  Eadgarua,  filim 
nothuB  Gospatrici  comitis,  et  Robertus  et  Uctred  filii  Maldred."  Robert 
son  of  Maldred  is  another  case  of  the  law  which  we  have  so  often  come 
across. 
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mained  in  Scottish  possession  during  the  rest  of  Stephen's  oh.xxiii. 
time.    We  find  Earl  Henry  taking  his  place  at  the  £ng-  Disputes 
lish  courts  though  still  exposed  to  insult  on  the  part  of  Henry  and 
Bandolf  Earl  of  Chester,  his  rival  for  the  possession  of  ^^S^^i^ 
Cumberland.^     Kii^g  David  also  himself  appears  more  than  Chester, 
once  in  England  in  the  train  of  his  niece  the  Empress.^     It  gup^pts 
was  not  till  England  was  ruled  by  another  Henry  who  Matilda  in 
rivalled  the  vigour  of  the  first  that  her  northern  border 
again  became  what  it  had  been  in  his  day. 

I  have  passed  hurriedly  over  the  great  Battle  of  the  Character 
Standard  as  simply  one  event  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Battle 
relations  between  England  and  Scotland.     It  had,  as  we  2^^^^ 
have  seen,  but  little  practical  effect  on  the  objects  of  the  August  22, 
war.     Yet  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  the  history  of  the  age.     It  is  one  of  two 
or  three  great  actions  in  the  open  field  in  a  time  when  we 
hear  much  more  of  sieges  and  skirmishes  than  of  pitched 
battles.     And  it  is  an  action  in  which,  as  at  Tinchebrai, 
though   the  chiefs  are  Norman^  the  tactics  are  English. 
When  the  time  for  fighting  comes,  the  horsemen,  like 
Brihtnoth  or  Harold,  get  down   &om   their  steeds  and 
fight  on  foot.'    It  is  full  of  striking  incidents,  and  it  is 

*  See  the  stoiy  in  John  of  Hesham^  a68.  Hie  King  and  Queen  act  as 
Heniy*8  friends. 

'  Wm.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  48,  50. 

'  This  fiMst  IS  marked  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  battle  except  in  that  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon*  The  Gontinuator  of  Florence,  11  $8,  sp^'aks  of 
"Bflgii  barones  cum  militibus  progress!,  qui  onmes  de  equis  suis  descen- 
derant ; "  and  directly  after,  *'  Kostri  pedites  erant,  et  omnes  equos  sues 
longius  abduci  feoerant."  The  Northern  writers  say  the  same,  and  give 
the  ancient  reason,  ^theked,  344  ;  "  X7t  spes  fuge  cunctis  penitus  tol* 
Wetnr,  equos  omnes  longius  amoventes  pedestri  more  oongredi  decreverunt, 
sat  mori  aut  vinoere  cupientes."  John  of  Hexham,  a6a;  "XJniversus 
exereitus  drca  Standard  convenit,  ne  quis  de  f uga  pnesumeret,  equis  procul 
wnotis ;  omnes  autem  mori  aut  vinoere  pro  patria  unanimiter  deoementes.** 
From  the  older  writer  Richard  however  it  appears  that  some  stQl  kept  their 
hones;  "Maxima  pan  eqnitum  equis  relictis  fiunt  pedites.*"  Dired&y 
»ft«rwards  he  speaks  of  "equestris  cohors.*'  The  mounted  part  of  the 
Soots,  that  is,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  English  and  Norman 
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OH.  xxni.  told  OS  at  great  length  by  more  than  one  writer.'     For 
our  purpose  it  is  less  important  to  dwell  on  it  as  a  military 
exploit  than  as  a  witness  to  several  points  of  importance  in 
Last  appeal  the  history  of  the  fusion  of  races.   It  is  the  last  time  when, 
feelings.      ^^  an  harangue  addressed  to  an  army  which  is  described  as 
English,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Norman  feelings  and  to  the 
pride   of  Norman  exploits.'*    This  fistct  is  equally  to  be 
noticed^  whether  we  believe  the  speech  to  be  really  genuine, 
or  whether  the  historian^  after  the  manner  of  historians  in 
such  cases,  has  himself  composed  such  a  speech  as  was 
deemed  to  be  in  character  with  the  speaker.   Such  an  appeal, 
addressed  to  an  army  of  which  a  great  numerical  majority 
must  have  been  English,  is  of  course  a  sign  of  the  times ; 
but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  may  easily  be  read  wrong. 
It  is  the  line  of  thought  natural  to  a  man  of  Norman  de- 
Indirect      scent ;  but  it  is  a  line  on  which  such  a  man  would  never 
the  fuAion  ^^^  ventured  to  English  hearers,  unless  he  had  felt  that  the 
of  raoee.      ^j^  wrongs  had  been  by  that  time  pretty  well  forgiven.    It 
is  the  same  feeling  which  leads  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  to  unite  in  seeing  matter  for  national 

settlers  ("Angli  et  Nonnamd  qui  patris  [regis  David  sc.]  familia  conversa- 
bantor  "),  also  left  their  horses.  It  is  only  Henry  of  Hantingdon  (2226)  who 
speaks  of  the  "acies  equitum  nostrorum  loricata"  as  the  chief  arms  of  tiie 
English,  and  directly  after  he  speaks  of  '*  militas  loricati  pede  persistentes 
et  immobilitercoacerrati." 

^  We  have  a  special  tract  on  the  battle  by  Abbot  iEthelred,  which 
contains  the  long  speech  of  Walter  of  Espec  of  which  I  have  made  some  men- 
tion in  Appendix  W.  Walter,  the  founder  of  his  own  monastery,  is  of 
course  his  chief  hero.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  has  also  a  full  account,  in  which 
Walter*s  place  as  orator  is  taken  by  Ralph  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  in  any  case 
was  there,  .^helred,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  personal  friend  of  King 
David.  We  have  also  full  accounts  in  the  two  Hexham  writers,  of  whom 
Richard  at  least  was  strictly  contemporary.  The  other  Northern  writer, 
William  of  Newburgh,  i.  5,  cuts  the  matter  shorter  than  one  would  have 
looked  for.  The  Gontinuator  of  Florence  tells  the  story  at  some  length, 
but  this  part  of  the  Qesta  Stephani  is  imperfect.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
lively  trochaics  of  Serlo,  X  Scriptt.  331. 

'  See  Appendix  W.  Benedict  (i.  52)  makes  Earl  William  of  Arundel 
copy  the  language  of  Bishop  Ralph  before  the  intended  battle  of  Breteoil  in 
II 73,  where  the  "proceres  Normannigense  "  is  more  in  place. 
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pride  alike  in  every  fight  in  which  the  Saxon  overcame  the  oh.  zxiii. 
Gael,  and  in  every  fight  in  which  the  Gael  overcame  the 
Saxon.^     And  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  maybe  some  who 
have  read  my  own  pages  with  a  sympathy  as  deep  as  my 
own  for  England  and  for  Harold,  who  would  yet  feel  them- 
selves wounded  in  the  tenderest  point,  if  any  harsh  stroke 
of  the  critical  pruning-knife  should  cut  away  the  cherished 
belief  that  their  own  forefathers  came  over  with  William 
the  Bastard.     The  beginnings  of  such  a  feeling  are  to  be  Speech  of 
seen  in  a  speech  spoken  by,  or  devised  for,  the  aged  Walter  Espec. 
of  Espec,  the  brave  and  pious  founder  of  the  Yorkshire 
Cistercians,  the  encourager  alike  of  French  literature  and 
of  English  historical  study.'     It  is  yet  more  curious  to  Use  of  the 
mark  the  way  in  which  one  portion  of  the  Scotch  army,  «Ga]li"by 
Hie  fierce  Celts  of  Galloway,  are  described  as  speaking  of  q^^^^v*'^ 
their  enemies.     They  speak  of  them,  at  least  of  the  Nor- 
man part  of  them,  as  Frenchmen.'    But  the  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  insight  which  the  battle  as 
well  as  the  treaty  gives  us  into  the  strangely  mixed  popula- 
tion of  the  Scottish  realm.     The  host  of  the  barbarians,  as  Mixture  of 
the  Hexham  writers  delight  to  call  them,  was  a  mixed  David^s 
multitude  who  are  described  as  Normans,  Grermans,  Eng-  *"™y- 
lish,  Northumbrians,  Cumbrians,  men  of  Teviotdale,  men 

^  See  MacauUty,  iii.  367. 

'  See  above,  p.  23a,  and  Appendix  W.  Of  Walter's  literaiy  side  I  shall 
have  to  speak  in  a  later  Chapter. 

'  iEthelred,  341,  34a.  The  Galloway  men  are  made  "dioere  se  felicis- 
simoaqaos  in  illud  tempiis  fbrtuna  servaverat  quo  Gkllorum  sangninem 
hibere  potoissent."  One  man  says  to  his  comrade,  **  Ecce  quot  hodie 
GalloB  solus  ocddi.**  And  their  chief  says  to  David, "  Quid  Gallis  Cliderhou 
profiiere  loricn  ? "  Directly  after  he  speaks  of  the  "  Galli  **  in  the  Scottish 
anny.  But  Serlo  gives  us  our  revenge  when  he  attributes  to  these  very 
GaDoway  men  a  physical  peculiarity  which  some  have  thought  to  be  common 
to  all  P-ngriiahmftn,  fmd  others  to  be  distinctive  of  Kentishmen  only; 

"  Scotti  vero  dum  grassando  efferant  immaniter. 
Ad  congressum  belli  primum  teiga  vertunt  pariter. 
Truces  quoque  Gawedenses  tremebundi  fugiunt, 
£t  quas  prius  eztulerunt  caudis  nates  oomprimunt/* 
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of  Lothian,  Picts  of  Galloway,  and  the  proper  Scots  last  of 
all/  Some  add  that,  besides  the  whole  force  of  David's 
kingdom,  there  came  many  who  were  not  his  subjects  from 
the  Western  Isles  and  from  the  earldom  of  Orkney.* 
These  last  at  least  were  fighting  against  their  spiritual 
pastor,  for  Ralph  Bishop  pf  Orkney,  a  suffragan  of  the 
see  of  Yorkj  played  a  prominent  part  as  the  spiritual  coun- 
sellor of  the  English  army.'  The  reckoning  of  nations  in 
the  roll-call  of  David's  host  is  hardly  a  logical  division. 
By  Normans  and  English  we  are  doubtless  to  understand 
Norman  and  English  settlers  in  the  strictest  sense.  The 
men  of  Lothian  now  form  a  class  apart>  neither  English  nor 
Scottish ;  the  English  character  of  their  country  was  per- 
haps less  clear  now  than  it  had  been  forty  years  before. 
By  Germans  we  may  guess  that  Flemish  mercenaries  are 
meant;  and  these,  like  the  Normans  and  English^  must 
have  met  with  enemies  of  their  own  nation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  southern  army.  In  this  list  too^  as  in  some  other 
places,  Normans  are  spoken  of  in  a  way  which  certainly 
cannot  mean  descendants  of  the  Conqueror's  followers,  but 
must  mean  mercenaries  hired  from  Normandy,  as  other 
mercenaries  were  hired  from  Flanders/  And,  perhaps 
more  instructive  than  all,  both  from  the  names  of  the 
persons  concerned,  and  from  the  illustrations  which  it 
gives  us  of  law  and  manners,  is  the  tale  of  two  great  chiefs 

'  Richard  of  Hexham,  316.  "Coadunatns  autem  erat  iate  nelandns 
exercitua  de  NormaBBia,  GermaniB,  Anglis,  de  Northjrmbrania  et  Ciimbris, 
de  Teswetadala,  et  Lodonea,  de  Pictia  qui  vnlgo  GralleweienseB  dienntor,  et 
Scottis ;  nee  erat  qui  eoram  nmnerum  soiret."  So  the  Gontannator  of 
Florence;  " Innumerabilem  habuit  exeroitum,  tarn  de  Francis,  quam  de 
Anglis,  Scottis,  et  Galweiensibus,  et  de  omnibus  insulis  que  ad  se  et  ad 
Buum  donunium  pertinebant." 

*  iEthelred,  337.  "  Rex  Scottorum  innumerabilem  ooegit  exeroitum  noa 
solum  eoB  qui  ejus  subjacebant  imperio,  sed  et  de  insulaais  et  Oicadenstbos 
non  parvam  multitudinem  accersiens." 

'  lb.  345.    See  aboYO,  p.  214. 

«  ^theked  (337)  speaks  of  Walter  of  Ghent  as  "  Talidissimam  manum 
de  Flandrensibus  et  Normannis  adducens." 
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of  the  border-land,  Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of  Balliol.  oh.  xxiii. 
The  bearers  of  these  great  names  appear  in  a  character 
most  honourable  to  them.     It  is  strange  to  find  the  Scot-  Cruelties 
tish  army,  under  a  King  like  David,  one  so  undoubtedly  gcottiah 
pious,  just,  and  merciful  in  the  government  of  his  own  ^"^y- 
kingdom^  standing  charged  with  excesses  &r  surpassing  even 
the  oidinary  licence  of  warfare  in  those  times.     Every  form 
of  cruelty  and  sacrilege  is  attributed  to  them.^    No  doubt 
all  tales  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  be  exaggerated ;  the  brutal 
deeds  of  a  few  ru£Sans  are  likely  to  be  magnified  by  the 
sufferers  into  the  common  practice  of  a  whole  army.     Still 
there  is  enough  to  show  that  David  had  let  loose  on  the 
countiy  a  horde  of  barbarians  whom  he  could  not  control^ 
and  that  things  were  done  by  them  which  would  not  have 
been  done  by  a  regular  Norman  or  English  army  under 
King  Henry.     That  the  cruelty  of  the  Scots  surpassed  all  Bebuke 
ordinary  bounds  is  plain  from  the  rebukes  given  to  them  Legate 
next  year  by  the  papal  Legate,  Alberic  Bishop  of  Ostia,  who  -^^«"c- 
obtained  a  promise  that  some  limits  should  be  put  to  the 
horrors  of  war^  that  at  least  women  and  children  and  con-   - 
aecrated  places  should  be  spared.'    And,  if  the  deeds  of  this  Literoes- 
campaign  stirred  up  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  foreign  Rob^  and 
priest,  they  no  less  stirred  up  the  righteous  indignation  of  ^®™*"^- 
the  two   noble  warriors  who  had  seen  them  with  their 
own  eyes.     Robert  of  Bruce  and  Bernard  of  Balliol  were 
men  who  were  entangled  in  one  of  those  strange  conflicts 
of  duty  which  so  often  arose  out  of  the  complications  of 
feudalism.     English  barons  of  Norman  descent,  they  were 
still  the  men  of  the  King  of  Scots.    Bernard  seems  to 
have  been  bound  to  him  only  by  that  casual  kind   of 
homage  which  we  sometimes  come  across  in  those  days, 

*  The  detuk  of  their  cnielties  are  given  at  great  length  by  .SSthelred,  341; 
Bidiard,  316;  John.  260.  Cf.  Hen.  Hunt.  222  (where  he  speaks  of  an 
wrtier  time)  ;  Ord.  Yit  917  B. 

'See  Rich.  Hex.  326. 
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OH.  xxm.  such  a  homage,  it  may  be,  as  that  hj  which  Harold  bound 

Relations    himself  to  William.^      The  tie  between  Bobert  and  the 

Bdmard      Scottish    King   was    a   nearer    one.      He   had    spent   a 

S)bert       ST^^^  P^rt  of  his  life  in  the  faithful  service  and  intimate 

friendship  of  David.^    Both  these  barons  went  and  prayed 

the  King  to  hold  his  handj  to  turn  back,  and  to  put  an 

end  to  horrors  which  no  one  believed  were  done  by  his 

own   command.'     Let  him  cease  from  his  invasion,  and 

they  pledged  themselves  to  get  for  him  the  object  which  he 

professed  to  be  seeking,  the  Northumbrian  earldom  for  his 

Robert  of   son.*    The  gentle  heart  of  David  was  minded  to  yield,  but 

suited  bj    his  sterner  nephew  William  kept  the  King  back  from  tfae 

nep^w^"  biddings  of  mercy  and  sent  away  the  lord  of  Bruce  with 

WiUiam.     insult.     On  this,  in  a  form  not  uncommon  in  those  times, 

^^^^  Eobert  and  Bernard  both  defied  David,  that  is,  they  with- 

"defy"       drew  themselves  from  all  the  obligrations  towards  him  which 

David.  ° 

they  had  taken  on  themselves  by  the  act  of  homage, 
later  Then  came  the  battle  and  all  that  followed  it.  But  in  the 
the  houses  two  men  who  stand  forth  aa  the  champions,  not  only  of 
of  Bruce  England  but  of  outraged  humanity,  men  whose  name  and 
BallioL  lineage  is  in  so  strange  a  way  a  common  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy, England,  and  Scotland,  we  seem  to  see  a  kind  of  fore- 

*■  See  vol.  ill.  p.  349. 

■  See  Richard  of  Hexbam,  321 ;  .^belred,  343.  Any  one  who  com- 
pares the  two  passages  will  see  that  the  Hexham  and  the  RieYSUX 
writer  do  not  place  the  intercession  of  Robert  and  Bernard  at  quite  the 
same  time.  It  strikes  me  that  Richard  gives  the  historioal  account,  and 
that  ^thelred  has,  for  dramatic  effect,  moved  the  speech  of  Robert— l^^ 
says  nothing  about  Bernard — ^to  the  very  eve  of  the  actual  battle. 

*  The  words  put  into  Robert's  mouth  by  jS^thelred,  344,  are  very  em- 
phatic ;  "  Yidisti,  O  rex,  abominationes  pessimas  quas  feoerunt  hi.  Vidisti 
inquam.  vidisti,  homiisti,  flevisti,  pectus  tutudisti,  damasti  contra  tuum  id 
fieri  prseceptuin,  contra  tuam  voluntatem,  contra  tuum  decretum.** 

*  Richard,  321.  This  is  not  mentioned  by  iEthelred.  It  might  perhaps 
have  taken  off  something  from  the  effect  of  the  purely  moral  appeal  whicb 
in  his  verrion  Robert  makes  to  David. 

*  On  diffldatio,  a  word  which  has  a  good  deal  changed  its  meaning  in  the 
modem  use  of  defiance,  see  Ducange  in  voc. 
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Bhadowing  of  the  histoiy  of  their  more  famons  descendants,  oh.  xxm. 
The  momentary  homage  of  Bernard  of  Balliol  to  the 
Scottish  King  might  seem  to  prefigure  the  momentary 
reign  of  his  descendant  over  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The 
long  service  of  Bobert  of  Bruce  has  its  antitype  in  the 
lasting  djnasty  founded  by  another  of  his  name,  a  dynasty 
through  which  England  first  lost  her  claim  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  Northern  Britain, ^but  through  which  in  a  later 
generation  the  old  wounds  were  healed  by  the  peaceful 
union,  first  of  the  crowns  and  then  of  the  kingdoms.^ 

If  the  peace  on  the  side  of  Scotland  which  had  been  so  StAte  of 
Well  kept  daring  the  reign  of  Henry  came  to  an  end  at       ^" 
once  on  the  accession  of  Stephen,  the  same  was  yet  more 
sure  to  be  the  case  on  the  border  of  Wales.     No  British 
prince  had  an  Imperial  kinswoman  to  support  as  a  claimant 
for  the  English  Crown,  nor  had  any  British  prince  any 
kopes  or  claims  on  English  earldoms  as  an  appanage  for 
liis  son.     But  the  Britons  had,  what  the  Scots  had  not, 
Norman  and  English  enemies  to  strive  against  in  their 
^^wn  land,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  by  the  late 
King  seems  to  have  been  felt  as  the  g^reatest  grievance  of 
•11.    Nor  was  this  wonderful.     The  Norman  chiefs,  with 
their  followers  of  Norman,  English,  and  every  other  race, 
might  build  their  castles  on   soil  which   had  once   been 
held  by  British  owners,  and  they  might  bring  as  large  a 
Pftrt  of  the  land  as  they  could  into  subjection.     But  they 
did  not  altogether  displace  the  folk  of  the  land.     But,  The 
wherever  King  Henry  had  planted  his  Flemish  colonies,  gettie- 
the  new  settlers  did  so.     In  the  Flemish  districts  of  Pem-  "^«"*"- 
Wkeshire  and  Glamorgan,  by  whatever  means,  whether 
V  actual  massacre  or  by  mere  driving  beyond  the  frontier, 
^^e  British  inhabitants  vanished.     The  land  received,  and 

'  How  the  Soottiah  iiiTam<m  has  been  miBtaken  by  a  foragn  writer  for 
*  Dftiiiih  one,  Me  Appendix  £E. 
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OH.  xxm.  it  lias  kept  to  this  day,  a  new  people,  a  new  lang^age^  a  new 
local  nomenclature.  In  short,  the  settlement  of  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon^  Gilbert  of  Clare,  and  their  fellows  in  Wales  simply 
answered  to  the  settlement  of  themselves  or  their  fathers 
in  England^  while  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings  in  Dyfed 
and  Grower  answers  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Angles 

Bevoltof    and  Saxons  in  the   larger  part  of  Britain.     It  was  no 

ii36-n37.  ^oii<ier  then  that,  when  the  strong  hand  of  Heniy  was 
withdrawn,  the  Welsh  rose  in  revolt,  and  that  their  first 
attack  was  made  on  one  of  the  Flemish  colonies.  Thej 
first  burst  into  Gower;  they  then  slew  Richard  son  of 
Gilbert  of  Clare,  and  two  brothers,  Owen  and  Cadwalader, 
the  sons  of  GruiFydd  the  son  of  Cynan,  men  who  are  the 
subject  of  an  enthusiastic  panegyric  from  the  native 
Chronicler,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  castles  in  the  land  of 
Ceredigion.  They  even  overthrew  the  foreign  settlers  of 
whatever  race  in  a  fight  by  the  banks  of  the  Teifi  which 

WelBh  seems  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  a  pitched  battle^^  For 
two  years  Stephen  sent  troops  under  a  succes^on  of  com- 
manders to  bring  back  the  revolted  Britons  to  submission. 
One  of  his  captains  awakens  some  interest  from  his  name 

Robert  of  and  descent.  This  is  the  lord  of  Ewias,  Robert,  the  son  of 
Harold,  the  son  of  Ralph,  the  son  of  Drogo  of  Mantes  and 
of  Godgifu  the  daughter  of  King  ^thelred.^     But  neither 

^  The  Welsh  war  is  described  in  the  Geeta  Stophani,  9-16,  by  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Florence,  1136-1x37,  and  in  the  Annales  Cambiiie  and  the 
Brat,  1 1 35-1 1 37*  ^e  Continuator  of  Florence  under  the  latter  year 
strongly  brings  out  the  great  grievance  of  the  Flemish  settlement; 
"  Walenses  in  defensione  suse  nativie  terre,  non  solum  a  Normaanicis  diri- 
tibuB,  sed  etiam  a  Flandrensibus  multa  perpessL"  So  the  Maigam  Annalist 
(i  136) ;  " Tota  Wallia  in  disoordiam  oonmiota  est,  rupta  pace  inter  WalenMS 
et  alienlgenas ;  mazime  propter  Flandrenses  eos  quasi  ez  medio  aflligentes.** 
And  it  fitJls  in  with  this  that,  aocdrding  both  to  his  own  account  and  to  that 
of  the  Gesta,  the  first  attack  was  made  on  Gower,  a  district  which  seems 
to  have  puzzled  the  English  editors  of  both  works. 

*  "  Bobertus  filius  Heraldi,  vir  stemmatis  ingenuissimi,"  mentioned  in  the 
Gesta»  I3i  18  clearly  the  son  of  Harold  the  son  of  Ralph.  See  vol.  ii.  p-  63). 
Another  son,  "Johannes  Haroldi  filius"  appears  as  holding  his  fiither'i 
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Robert,   nor    Miles,    afterwards   Earl   of  Hereford,    nor  oh.  xxin. 
Baldwin  of  Clare^  nor  Payne  Fitz-John,  whose  death  is 
reoorded  and  lamented,^  could  do  anything  really  to  subdue 
these  stubborn  enemies.   Robert  does  not  seem  to  have  imi* 
tated  the  cowardice  which  his  grandfather  showed  in  warfare 
with  the  same  enemies ;  but  he  at  least  had  no  better  luck 
than  he  had.    At  last  the  King,  seeing  how  little  came  of  war  The  Welsh 
with  the  Wekh,  how  much  both  Normans  and  Flemings  them- 
suffered  at  their  hands/  and  having  his  own  hands  full  else-  ■®^^®*- 
where,  thoug^ht  it  best  to  leave  the  Britons  to  themselves.' 
During  the  rest  of  the  time  of  anarchy,  the  English  writers 
tell  us  little  of  the  Welsh,  save  when  they  appear  once  or 
^^wice,  as  in  earlier  times,  as  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries  in 
English  warfare.     The  native  chronicles  are  full  of  entries 
during  this  time.    We  hear  of  some  Norman  successes 
against  the  Welsh,  but  of  many  more  Welsh   successes 
against  the  Normans.^    And,  far  oftener  than  either,  we 
^lear,  as  ever,  of  the  feuds  and  slaughters  of  the  Britons 
among  themselves/     But   one  point  must  be  specially  CasUes 
noticed ;  the  Welsh  chiefs  had  learned  from  their  invaders  welahf 
the  policy  of  building  castles,  as  bulwarks  alike  against  the 
stiangers  and  against  one  another.     During  these  years, 
when  so  many  castles  were  rising  in  England,  several  are 
^^^^corded  to  have  risen  in  Wales  also  at  the  bidding  of 

«tiier  lofdahip  of  Sudeley  in  the  Continxifttor  of  Horenoe,  i  z  39.  These  and 
■avoai  oUmt  tons  of  Harold  of  Ewiaa  appear  in  the  Qlouceeter  Gartulary, 
i-  385-987.  *  G«8ta»  16 ;  Cont.  Flor.  1137. 

'  Hie  Continuator,  just  after  the  passage  which  I  quoted  in  the  last  pag3, 
^J%  "  Pfambus  utrinque  peremptis,  deTictis  tamen  ad  ultimom  Flandrei* 
"B^**  Bat  it  b  olear  that  the  settlemente  of  the  Flemings  were  not 
mioiisly  inteileced  with,  for  they  are  there  still. 

'  Gesta  Steph.  15.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  this  policy  answered  in  the 
Wddk  dertrpying  one  another. 

*  In  Z145  and  1146  the  Annales  Gambris  record  successes  of  Hugh  of 
Mortimer  and  Count  Gilbert  against  the  Welsh,  but  they  stand  aknost  alone. 
1^6  firat  has  many  long  stories  the  other  way. 

'See  the  entries  in  the  Annales  under  1138,  II40»  I143,  xi43»  1M4* 
'M6»  ii53>  and  In  the  Btui,  1151. 
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cH.xxin.  Welsh  princes.  Most  of  them  lie  along  the  central  sea- 
board of  Ceredigion  or  in  other  parts  of  the  South  ;^  bnt  it 
shows  how  much  the  power  of  England  must  have  gone  back 
through  the  civil  wars^  when  we  find  a  Briton  entrenched 
on  ground  bearing  the  name  of  a  Northumbrian  Bretwalda. 
Six  years  before  the  death  of  Stephen,  Madoc  the  son  of 
Meredydd  is  recorded  to  have  built  the  castle  of  Oswestry.^ 

Beyond  the  sea,  Normandy  felt  the  loss  of  its  great  ruler 
even  sooner  than  England.     It  does  not  seem  that  there 
was  at  first  in  the  duchy  any  party  openly  in  favour  of  the 
Empress,  though  no  doubt  Earl  Robert  was  biding  his  time 
Feeling  in  till  he  could  put  forward  the  rights  of  his  sister.     The 
in£ayourof  g^^^^  feeling  in  Normandy^  as  in  England,  looked  for  s 
Theobald,   sovereign,  not  to  Anjou  but  to  Chartres.   The  sons  of  Adeh 
seemed  to  both  countries  to  be  the  truest  representatives  of 
the  Conqueror.    But,  naturally  enough,  Norman  and  Eng- 
lish feeling  did  not  light  on  the  same  member  of  her  house. 
England  had  naturally  looked  to   Stephen,  the  favourite 
nephew  of  Henry,  the  man  knovm  and  popular  in  the  king- 
dom, the  husband  of  a  wife  sprung  of  the  blood  of  Ironside. 
Normandy  no  less  naturally  looked  to  the  elder  son  of  the 
renowned  Countess,   the   wise  ruler  of   a  neighbouring 
land,  who,  if  he  had  not  stood  to  his  uncle  in  the  same 
close  personal  relation  as  his  younger  brother,  had  been 
throughout  his  most  faithful  ally  in  policy  and  warfare.^ 
The  voice  of  the  Normans  was  for  Count  Theobald  as 
Stephen      their  Duke.     But,  when  they  heard  that  Stephen  had  been 
imlg^in    received  as  King  in  England,  a  sense  of  the  advantage 
Normaad^.  ^f  keeping  up  the  union  between  the  two  countries  pre- 
II35*         vailed,  and,  vrith  Theobald's  consent,  his  younger  brother 
was  acknowledged.^    But  Stephen's  authority  was  merely 

^  See  the  Brut,  1148,  and  the  AmuJes,  1151. 

'  lb.     Oswestry  appears  in  the  Aimales  as  "  Groee  Oswald,**  and  in  the 
Brut  as  "Croes  Hyswallt.*'  '  See  aboye,  p.  180. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  902  D,  903  A.    So  Bobert  de  Monte,  1135  (Perts,  vi  49>)- 
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nominal.      Normandy  remained  without   a  ruler  j^    the  oh.  xzin. 
anarchy  of  the  days  of  Bohert  came  hack ;   the  land  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  brawls,  and  the  poor  longed  for 
tbeir  prince  to  come  and  keep  back  the  evil-doers  from 
mischief.^    Besides  this,  while  Stephen,  though  elected,  was  Geoftrey 
not  yet  crowned,  GeoflBrey  of  Anjou,  acting,  so  we  are  told,  invades" 
as  fhe  mercenary  soldier  of  his  wife/  invaded  Normandy  in  ^J?™^^* 
ner  mterests^  and  through  treachery  obtained  possession  of  ii35- 
several  fortresses,  among  them  of  King  Henry's  own  Dom-  ^."*  ^^ 
front.     The  war  went  on  with   some  stoppages ;  Count  Geofirey. 
Theobald  maintained   the  cause  of  his  brother,*  while  a"^^""^*' 

William  of 

most  important  ally  appeared  on  the  side  of  Geofireyj  no  Aquitaine 
other  than  William   the  Tenth,  Duke   of  Aquitaine  and  gf^y. 
Count  of  Poitiers,*^  the  son  of  that  crusading  William  whose  Stephen  in 
dominions  William  Rnfus  had  purposed  to  annex.^     But  Ma^°  ^ 
at  last  Stephen  came,   and  presently  he  received  some  ^^^'^' 
confirmation  of  his  doubtful  possession  in  the  form  of  an  does 
investiture  by  his  French  over-lord  and  a  homage  done  to  ^^^  ^ 
Lewis  by  Stephen's  son  Eustace.*^   But  whatever  popularity  May, 

^^'Mc  aayB  that  Stephen  was  accepted  "annuente  Tedbaldo  ;**  but  he  adds 
in  a  hreaih  that  Theobald  was  "  indignatus  quod  regnum  non  habuerit." 
And  Robert  speaka  to  the  same  effect  under  1x37.  Hie  two  states  of  mind 
tfe  Dot  incooflisteat. 

'  See  Old.  Vit.  903  A,  906  0. 

'  When  Stephen  comes  at  last  (Ord.  Yit.  909  A),  **  pauperum  plebs,  per 
la^gnnn  annum  oppressa  et  desolata,  ezsultavit.** 

'  This  first  stage  of  the  Angevin  war  is  recorded  by  Orderic,  903-^10, 
ttd  Bohert  de  Monte,  1x36.  1137.  Orderic,  909  B,  speaks  of  Geoffrey  as 
"•tipeDdiarius  oonjugi  suse  factus."  Balph  the  Black,  the  steady  hater  of 
Hfloiy  the  Second,  gives  the  matter  (9a,  ed.  Anstruther)  a  turn  of  his  own; 
"laiairezerunt  in  eum  [Stephanum]  Graufredus  comes  Andegaviss  cum 
nxore  soa  Matilde,  quondam  imperatrice,  et  contendenmt  de  regno  xvii. 
Mttis." 

*  Old.  Yit.  903  D,  905  A ;  Bobert  de  Monte,  x  x  36,  x  137.  It  would  seem 
ncwever  that  Tlieobald  acted  as  a  meroenaxy  rather  than  as  a  prince  or  a 
tvtHher. 

'  Ord.  Yit  905  C.  He  had  several  lesser  allies.         *  See  above,  p.  99. 

*  The  Chronicler  (11 37)  gives  the  reason  why  the  Normans  acknowledged 
Stephen;  "foif(i  ^t  hi  uuenden  ftei  he  soulde  ben  alsuic  alse  the  eom  wsee, 
VMlfinrhehaddegethlstresoraohetodelditandBcaterodBotlioe."  Bobert 
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CH.  XXIII.  Stephen  brought  with  him  he  soon  lost.     He  filled  the 
land   with   French   and   Flemish   mercenaries,   and   their 
conduct,  above  all  that  of  the  Flemish  captain  William 
of  Ypres,  soon  lost  him  the  hearts  of  his  Norman  sabjects.^ 
Trace  with  A  short  moment  of  peace  followed  the  conclusion  of  a  truce 
July,  1 137.  with   Count  Geoffrey,'  and,  before  this,  Stephen's  most 
Pilpimage  powerful  Continental  enemy  was  taken  away.     William  of 
of  William  Aquitaine,  moved   by  penitence,  so  we  are  told,   for  the 
tidne  "*'     wrong  which  he  had  done  to  Normandy,  made  the  pilgrim- 
April  9,      age  to  Compostella  and  died  there.'     His  last  wish  was 
that  his  eldest  daughter  Eleanor   should  marry   Lewis, 
son  of  the  King  of  the  French,  himself  already  a  crowned 
King  by  the  unction  of  Pope  Innocent  at  Rheims,^  and 
that  she  should  carry  to  her  husband  the  possession  of 
Marria^reof  all  his  dominions.*^    The  marriage  took  place,  and  young 

TiA^irm  mid  

Eleanor  of  Lewis  received  the  ducal  coronet  at  Poitiers.'  Almost 
jX^*im  i^^°^®^^^y  *fter,  the  elder  King  died,  and  his  son,  as 
Hesno-  ^  ^ow  lord  of  all  Gaul,  received  a  second  coronation  in 
ih^^ch  ^^  ™^®^  central  city.  At  the  next  Christmas  feast,  the 
Crown.  King  of  what  was  really  a  new  monarchy  received  his 
II 37.         crown  at  Bourges,  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty  gathering  of 

de  Monte,  1135,  says  that  Earl  Robert  had  carried  off  a  good  deal  See 
Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Not.  i  17;  Ck>nt.  Flat.  1x37;  Ord.  Yit.  909  A«B; 
Hen.  Hunt,  aaa  (of.  Robert  de  Monte,  1x37) ;  "  Eastaohius  filins  ejus  homo 
regis  Franoonun  effectus  est  de  Normannia^  qucB  Framcontm  a4;<Met  <«- 
period 

^  Ord.  Yit  909  B>  G,  D.  Robert  de  Monte^,  1 137,  gives  some  detsHs. 

'  For  two  years,  aocoidSzig  to  Orderic,  910  A.  The  time  is  three  years  xa 
Robert  de  Moiite^  i  I37y  aooompanied  by  a  yearly  payment  of  two  tfaoussiid 
marks.  The  Hexham  writers  agree  with  Orderio,  but  mention  the  moneyt 
only  Richard  makes  it  pud  by  Geoffrey  to  Stephen.  On  this  trace  see  also 
Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  i.  5  7.    He  speaks  of  Geoffiey's  '*  jus  uzorium." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  909  A.  He  was  ^  memor  malorum,  qun  nuper  in  Normamiia 
operatus  est,  pcsnitentia  motus."  C£  Chron.  Mauriniaoense,  391,  when 
this  motive  is  not  enlaiged  on. 

•  Ord.  Yit.  895  D,  901  B ;  Soger,  319 ;  Chron.  Mauxin.  379. 

■  Ord.  Yit.  909  A;  Chron.  Maurin.  381. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  91 1  A.  **  Ludovicus  puer  Pictayis  eoromUw  est.**  Cf.  Suger, 
331 ;  Chron.  Maurin.  382. 
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his  whole  realm.^    Thus,  for  one  moment,  as  long  as  Lewis  ch.  xxin. 

and  Eleanor  remained  man  and  wife,  the  lands  south  of  the  Momen- 
tary union 

Loire  became^  what  they  had  never  been  before,  what,  save  of  France 
for  one  moment  of  treachery,*  they  were  never  to  be  again  JSae.  ^^' 
for  three  hundred  years,  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  King 
of  Paris.     For  the  first  time,  the  tongue  of  ail  bore  rule 
over  the  tongue  of  oc;  the  nation  formed  by  the  infusion  of 
the  Frank  upon  the  Celt  bore  rule  over  the  nation  formed 
bj  the  infusion  of  the  Goth  upon  the  Iberian/      But 
tbe  South  had  not  long  to  bear  the  unkindly  yoke.     Few  Second 
however  of  those  who  beheld  the  bridal  and  the  crowning  SeimOT*^ 
of  Lewis  and  Eleanor  could  have  dreamed  that,  while  Lewis  ^^  Henry, 
still  lived,  another  marriage  of  his  bride  should  hand  over 
^  Aquitanian  lands  to  the  child  who  was  to  unite  the 
<2lann8  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.     In  the  French  Kings  the  Later 
great  cities  of  the  South  would  have  found  masters  ;  in  the  £^i^d 
English  Kings  sprung  of  Eleanor's  second  marriage  they  ^.^  ^^^' 
fonnd  allies  and  protectors.     With  the  will  of  William  the 
Tenth  the  chain  of  events  opens  which  leads  on  to  the  day 
when  Simon  of  Montfort  brought  forth  the  seal  of  the  city     125a. 
of  Boardeaux  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  prelates  and 
nobles,*  to  the  day  when  the  citizens  of  that  noble  city, 
wearied  of  their  first  taste  of  foreign  conquest,  cried  once     i45^- 
more  for  help  to  their  Duke  beyond  the  sea,'  and  when  our 

*Ord.Vit.9i5B. 

'  I  reCv  to  the  fraaduknt  detOiDgs  of  PhiUp  the  Fair  with  Edward  the  Fi^ 
^^i^eric  (911  A)  BajB  in  a  marked  way*  "Sio  regnum  Franoorum  et 
Aqoitaius  dacatmn,  quern  nullos  pairum  Buoram  habuit,  naciuB  eat.**   80  in 
^  of  the  many  oontinuationfl  of  Sigebert,  Pertz,  yi,  459  ;  '*  Begnum  Fran* 
^  et  dncatns  Aqoitanln  eopnlantur." 

*  See  the  letter  of  Adam  Marsh  to  Robert  Groeeeteste  in  the  Monnmenta 
^''•*«>«*na»  p.  132. 

'  There  la  aamething  pathetic  in  the  cry  of  the  people  of  Bourdeaux  at 
^^  fint  toRender  in  145 1 ;  "A  celle  henie  oeux  de  Bordeaux  voyans 
•▼dr  &Qlte  de  leoonis  fixent  fidre  mi  hault  cry  par  un  herault,  lequd  crioyt 
^^^ofin  de  oeux  d^An^^eiem  pour  oeux  de  Bordeaux  auquel  cry  ne  fut 
Mcanement  roepondu  ne  donn^  Mcoura."  Monstrelet,  iii.  36  B.  Two  yearn 
''^  tile  tocoour  came  under  Talbot,  and  then  was  the  end. 
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OH.  xxm.  own  Talbot  died  as  the  champion  of  Aqnitanian  freedom 
M53*     against  the  ever  advancing  circle  of  Parisian  bondage. 

The  truce  was  made ;   but  Normandy  was  still  not  free 

from  revolts,  and  the  land  was  even  brought  so  low  as  to  have 

Allianoe     to  endure  the  insult  of  a  Breton  invasion/  The  truce  itself 

Earl  was  broken  the  next  year,'  and  now  we  find  Earl  Robert  in 

1^  Count  ^P^^  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Anjou.'    The  Earl  had 

Geoffrey,     gent  over  to  England  a  solemn  defiance  to  the   King, 

pleading  that  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  him  was 

a  breach  of  the  earlier  oath  which  he  had  taken  to   his 

sister/    Soon  after  this,  the  main  interest  of  the  story  is 

G&oSrefB   transferred  to  England.     While  Stephen  and  Robert  were 

oonquest  of  waging  war,  each  a  captive  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other, 

1130^45  ^®^®^®y  ^*^  conquering  Normandy  bit  by  bit/    Again 

the  Normans  ofiered   their  duchy,  and  England  too,  to 

Theobald.    But  he  declined  the  offer^  and  gave  his  interest 

to  Oeofirey^  stipulating  only  for  the  release  of  his  brother, 

and  the  cession  of  Tours  to  himself/ 

Geof&ey         YoT  six  years  the  war  went  on.    At  last  Geofl5:ey  en- 

enten  "^  •^ 

Bouen.       tered  Rouen  in  triumph,^  and,  having  gained  this  crowning 


i'44- 


'  Ord.  Vit.  91 1  C.    The  invader  was  from  Dol,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Norman  knights  drove  ham  back, ''  orto  damore  pauperis  vulgi.** 
»  Ord.  Vit.  916  B. 
'  lb.  G ;  Bobert  de  Monte,  11 38. 

*  Will.  Mahnif.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  18.  "B^  more  majonim,  amidtiamet 
fidem  interdixit,  homagio  etiam  abdicate ;  rationem  pnaferens  qoam  id  juste 
feoerat,  quia  et  rex  illidte  ad  regnum  aspiraverat,  et  omnem  fidem  sibi 
juratam  neglexerat,  ne  dicam  mentitus  fuerat ;  ipsemet  quinetiam  contia 
legem  egisset^  qui,  post  sacramentum  quod  sorori  dederat,  alteri  cuilibet  ea 
vivente,  se  manus  dare  lum  erubuisset.*'  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
feudal  "diffidatio.'* 

'  His  progress  may  be  traced  year  by  year  in  Bobert  de  Monte  from  1138 
to  1 144,  that  is  1 145  of  the  true  reckoning.    Gf.  Boger  of  Howdan,  i.  210. 

*  This  offer  is  not  recorded  by  Bobert,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Orderic,  933 
B,  C,  being  nearly  the  last  event  whioh  he  records.  His  fonnula  is  remaik- 
able ;  "  Hugo  Bothomagensis  archiepisoopus,  atque  Normanni  Tedbaldam 
comitem  adierunt,  dque  regnam  Anglia  et  duoatum  NonoanniaB  obto- 
lerunt."  His  refusal  is  thus  expressed;  "Joffiredo  Henrici  regis  geneiOi 
interpoaitis  quibusdam  conditionibus,  regium  jus  concessit.'* 

T  We  have  now  got  past  the  guidance  of  Orderic  and  the  pathetic  end  ol 
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saccess,  he  was  joined  in  his  farther  war&re  by  his  allies  oh.  xxni. 
the  Connt  of  Flanders  and  the  King  of  the  French.    All  Surrender 
Normandy  was  now  his,  save   the  castle   of  Arques,  the and^d of 
seat  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's  early  exploits,  which  held  ^'  ^^' 
oat  till  the  next  year  in  the  keeping  of  a  valiant  Flemish 
monk^  William  by  name.^     Geofirey  was  now  the  acknow-  Henry 
ledged  Duke  of  the  Normans^  till^  five  years  later,  he  the  Nor- 
resigned  the  Duchy  which  he  had  conquered  to  his  more  ^^^' 
&mous  son  Henry  .^ 

We  will  now  come  back  to  our  own  island,  and  go 
as  lightly   as  may   be  through   these  nineteen  years  of 
utter  lawlessness.    English  writers  speak  of  the  first  two 
years  of  Stephen  as  years  of  prosperity  and  comparative 
peace  ;^   and  so  they  were.    That  is  to  say,  there  were  Isolated 
only  isolated  revolts;  this  and  that  castle  was  held  against  ^^^ 
the  King,  but  there  was  not  as  yet  general  desolation 
throughout  the  land.     In  these  separate  struggles  Stephen  Sie^  and 
was  for  the  most  part  successful,  especially  in  the  siege  ^It^  ^ 
and  recovery  of  Exeter,  which  was  held  against  the  King  ^'^^' 
by  Baldwin  of  Bedvers.^    One  incident  in  this  siege  is 

Ml  book.  Our  fibct  is  recorded  by  Robert  de  Monte,  1144,  and  in  the 
▼erMs  of  the  Draco,  i.  a  1 8  et  seqq.  But  the  lotg  war&re  before  the  surrender 
of  Bonen  is  summed  up  in  one  thunderbolt ; 

"Interea  Gaufridus  adest  oeu  fhlmen  ab  alto, 
Neustria  ooocutitur  fulgore  tacta  novo. 
Improvisus  enim,  ceu  venti  turbine  fiMSto, 
Turbat  earn  per  se,  per  sua,  perque  suoe.** 
'  Robert  de  Monte;,  1143,  1144*    The  early  stages  of  6eoffirey*s  Konnan 
csmpaign  are  recorded  by  William  of  Malmeebuiy,  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  70,  and  it 
ii  pithily  summed  up  by  our  own  Chronicler. 

*  Robert  de  Monte,  1150.  "Pater  suus  reddiderat  ei  hereditatem  suam 
a  parte  matris,  scilioet  ducatum  Normannim.**    So  Draco  Normannicus 

i.  335 ; 

"Henricus  dux  effidtur  sudore  paterno." 

*  Hen.  Hunt,  a  a  a.  "Hi  ergo  duo  anni  Stephano  regi  proeperrimi  foerunt. 
Tertios  Tero  mediocrls  et  interdsus.*' 

*  Chion.  Petrib.  1135.  TUs  si^ge  of  Exeter  is  recorded  by  all  our  au- 
thorities, except  William  of  Mahnesbury  and  Orderic.  The  fullest  account  is 
fai  the  Gesta  Stephani,  ao-aS.  We  here  (a4)  get  acquainted  with  "  Aluredus, 
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cH.  xzin.  worthy  of  notice.  When  Stephen  was  inclined  to  refose 
Stephen's  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  rebels,  the  barons  of  his  own 
plead  for    party  pleaded  for  them  that  they  had  taken  no  oath  of 

the  be* 

fdeged.       allegiance  to  the  King,  but  had  taken  up  arms  only  in  dis- 
Eztreme     charge  of  their  duty  to  their  own  lord/    This  was  poshing 
feudal        the  feudal  doctrine  to  its  extreme  pointy  to  the  point  at 
theory.       which  it  upscts  all  regular  government.    A  man's  actions 
are  to  be  guided  by  his  special  obligations  to  this  or  that 
man,  rather  than  by  that  general  duty  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  the  King  as  its  head,  which  comes  before 
all  special  obligations.     But  that  such  a  doctrine  could 
be  put  forth,  that  it  could  even  be  pressed  on  a  King 
by  those  who  were  loyal  to  him,  shows  how  things  had 
Its  opposi-  been  changed  by  the  accession  of  Stephen.    The  doctrine 
William's   ^P^  ^^  forth  under  the  walls  of  Exeter  was  that  great 
^isburv    P^'^^^^^  heresy  which  the  last  conqueror  of  Exeter  had 
crushed  by  the  law  that  was  passed  upon  the  plain  of 
Salisbury.  The  doctrine  by  which  Gaul  and  Oermany  were 
split  asunder  was  one  which  no  man  would  have   dared 
to  breathe  in  the  ears  either  of  the  Henry  who  was  gone 
or  of  the  Henry  who  was  to  come.     On  Stephen  men 
did  not  fear  to  press  it  as  an  acknowledged  rule  of  law. 
Stephen's  admirer  tells  us  how  at  this  time  he  was  striving, 
and  not  without  some  success,  to  bring  back  some  measure 
of  peace  and  order  in  his  kingdom.'    Writers  on  the  other 
side  tell  us  how  he  broke  all  the  terms  of  his   charter, 
especially  his  engagement  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the 
forest-laws.^    More  certain  than  either  is  the  &ct  that 

filiuB  Joelis  cnjusdam  illustrissimi  viri,'*  that  is  doubtleos  Judhael  of  Totnes. 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  1 73.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  "  Batthentona  **  of 
the  Gesta  is  not  Bath,  but  a  plaoe  in  Devonshire.    See  Lappenbeig,  371. 

^  Gesta  Stephanii  37.  "Addebantetillosnoninregiammajestatemjurlflse, 
nee  nisi  in  fidelitatem  domini  sui  anna  movisse."  So  after  the  surrender  we 
read  that  Stephen  "  cuicumque  domino  vellent  adluerere  pennislt." 

'  lb.  14.  Stephen's  measures  are  opposed  only  by  those  whom  Hemy 
had  raised  from  nothing.     See  above,  p.  158. 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (a 2 a)  mentions  one  special  breach.    Stephen 
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lie  had  to  be  constantly  moving  to  and  £ro  to  meet  his  oh.  xxni. 
enemies  in  one  quarter  of  the  country  or  another,  besides 
baying  to  march  northward  to  meet  the  first   Scottish 
in?asion  and  to  win  a  moment  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of 
Borham.^    He  was  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  unable  to  cross 
into  Normandy  so  soon  as  was  called  for  by  his  interest 
beyond  the  sea.*     His  return  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  Alleged 
by  tidings  of  a  conspiracy  to  slay  all  the  Normans  in^^p^,^^ 
England  and  to  make  over  the  Crown  to  the  King  of  J|J^|J^® 
ScotB.'    The  story  is  very  dark  and  uhcertain,  and  no  1137- 
writer  living  in  England,  of  any  race  or  party,  takes  any 
notice  of  it.     It  has  of  course  been  seized  upon  as  a  sign 
of  the  abiding  hatred  which  still   reigned  between  the 
Nonnan  and  the  Old-English  inhabitants  of  England.^ 
But  the  one  writer  who  tells  the  story  in  no  way  implies 
that  it  was  a  general  national  movement.     Some  perverse  The 
men  formed  such  a  scheme,  and  it  was  found  out  by  its  fo^j^ci  ^^t 
being  revealed  in  confession  to  Richard  Nigel,  Bishop  of  ^^^^®  ^^ 
^y.'    The  mention  of  this  particular  Bishop  makes  us  Ely. 

west  to  limit  ftt  Brampton  ib  HantiiigdonBlure  (see  above,  p.  161),  *'  et 
ibi  pbdtavlt  de  forestiB  prooerum  suornm,  id  est  de  sUyis  et  yenatioiiibuB, 
et  fr^t  Totmn  et  pactam  Deo  et  populo/' 
*  See  above,  p.  358.  ■  See  above,  p.  275. 

"niis  stoiy  is  found  only  in  Orderio  (91  x»  91a)*  ^^^  ^^  absence  of  all 
''^'■itioii  of  it  by  any  author  writing  in  England  tempts  us  to  think  that 
we  stoiy  must  be  greatly  coofiued  and  exaggerated.  Still  it  must  be  the 
^■^iDiiiaion  or  exaggeration  of  something  which  really  happened.  His  words 
^  "  Beversus  in  Angliam  tarbatum  regnum  invenit,  et  fomentum  nimin 
cnidelitatis  et  cment»  proditionis  persensit.  Nam  quidam  pestiferi  con- 
l^'^^ioiMoi  feoeraat,  et  dandestinis  machinationibus  sese  ad  ne&s  invioem 
''"inATerant,  ut  oonstituto  die  Normannns  omn^s  oodderent,  et  regni  prin- 
«I*tam  Soottis  traderent." 

^«R7  of  course  makes  the  most  of  this.  It  is  with  hhn  a  great  epoch, 
^w  pobit  when  people  left  off  crying  "  no  Normans/*  and  took  to  crying 
"  no  gentlemen."  We  hear  a  great  deal  (ii.  183-186)  about  "  les  Anglais  de 
'*^*'*  "les  Saxons;*'  "une  conspiration  nationale;**  " un  projet  de  deli- 
vvsao^  00119U  de  oommun  accord  entre  toutes  les  classes  de  la  population 
•nglo^xonne." 

|Orl  Tit  91a  B.     "Tsnta   pervenitas  et   Bicardo  NigeUo  EUkowt 
^piaoopo  piimitns  noia  per  conjuratos  nequitis  sociot  facta  est.** 
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OH.  xxni.  ask  the  question  whether  now  also^  as  in  earlier  and  later 
times,  any  outlaws  or  patriots  were  defending  themselves 
Amount  of  among  the  marshes  of  his  diocese.      But^  in  any  case, 
in  the        the  notion  of  a  general  movement  to   slay  all   men  of 
Btory.         Norman  descent,  to  slay  every  man  one  of  whose  grand- 
fathers might  have  fought  on  the  invading  side  at  Senlac, 
is  something  too  wild  to  he  thought  of.     We  might  as 
well  take  the  massacre  of  Saint  Brice  for  a  massacre 
of  all  the  Danish  inhabitants  of  Northumberland,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  East-Anglia.    The  Normans  who  were  to  be 
massacred  must  have  been  Norman  mercenaries  in  Stephen's 
service,  and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  all  who 
might  join  in  such  a  conspiracy,  all  who  might  seek  to 
transfer  the  Crown  from  the  incapable  Stephen  to  such 
a  ruler  as  David,  would  necessarily  be  of  Old-English 
descent.     If  we  accept  the  tale  at  all,  we  must  accept 
it  as  we  find  it.     And  in  the  tale  itself  there  is  not  a 
word  to  fix  the  nationality  of  the  conspirators*     Indeed, 
as  some  of  them  are  spoken  of  as  powerftil  men,  high 
in   wealth    and  honour^   the  tale    rather    sounds    as    if 
some  at  least  among  them  were  of  Norman  blood.     We 
are  told   that,  in   such  a  case.  Bishop  Richard  did  not 
respect  the  seal  of  confession^  but  that  through  him  the 
plot  became  known  to  the  other  prelates  and  chief  men 
of  the  land.    Many  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
put  to  death.     Others  fled  before  any  charge  was  brought 
against  them,  and  left  their  wealth  and   honours  to  be 
confiscated.     The  more  powerftd  among  them  took  up 
arms  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Scots^  the  Welsh, 
and  the  other  enemies  of  the  country.^ 

Whatever  we  make  of  this  strange  tale,  it  is  certain 

^  Old.  Yit.912  A.  "NonnuUimalitiflBOonsciianteaoousationeinfiigenmt, 
et,  aocaaante  propria  oonscientUk  conyicti,  relictis  omnibus  diyitUB  et  liono* 
ribus  suifl,  exBulaverunt.  Potentiores  dquidem,  qui  rebellionis  oonscii  fuenmt, 
ad  redstendum  temere  animati  mmt,  et  foedus  cum  Soottis  ot  Gualis,  aliiaqiM 
seditiosiB  et  infidis  ad  pendolem  populi  pepigenmt.'* 
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timt  Stephen  came  back  to  a  land  which  neither  Scots  oh.xxiii. 
nor  Welsh  nor   any  other  enemies  could   have  torn  in  Stephen 

•^  .  ^  ^  ^    oomes  back 

pieces  more  cruelly  than  -it  was  torn  by  its  own  inhabi-  to  England, 
tants.    The  Scottish  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  the  least 
rerolting  part  of  the  picture.     Before  long^  Earl  Robert  Robert  of 
sent  his  defiance,  and  his  castle  of  Bristol   became  the  defies 
centre  of  all    opposition  to  the  King,   or  rather  of  all  ^^^^^^'^8. 
opposition  to  law  and  order  in  general.     In  the  eyes  of 
the  partisans  of  Stephen,   the  great  merchant-borough, 
tiiroQgh  the  faulty  it  would  seem,  of  its  citizens  as  well 
as  of  the  Earl's  garrison,  deserved  to  be  called  the  step- 
mother of-  all  England.^    Bristol  being  the  centre,  the  War  in 
pari  of  the  kingdom  which  suffered  most  was  naturally  western 
the  West  and   South,   and  the  taking  and  retaking  of  *^^^- 
castles  in  this  district  fill  a  large  part  of  the  annals 
of  the  time.^     But  the  area  of  coufusion  spread  over  all 
England  south  of  the  Humber.   The  North  was  not  wholly  Northern 
spared ;  but  its  local  historians  have  certainly  fewer  evil  leSf  dS- 
deeds  to  tell  of  than  those  who  speak  mainly  of  southern  *"'**^- 
and  central  England.^    Now  began  the  time  of  which  the  Picture  of 
native  Chronicler  has  left  us  such  an  imperishable  record,  in  the 
It  was  the  time  when  every  rich  man  his  castles  made,  ^^'*^^<^®- 
when  the  land  was  full  of  castle-works^  and  when^  as 
the  castles  were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.     Those  were  the  days  when,  if  two  men  or  three 
<^^6  riding  to  a  town,  all  the  township  fled  for  them 

'  GestaSteph.  41.  "Totios  Anglifls  noveroa  Bristoa."  See  the  whole 
>^coQnt  of  BTistd  and  the  war  between  Bristol  and  Bath,  pp.  36  et  seqq. 
OoiDpiire  Win.  Malms.  Hist.  Noy.  i.  17  ;  Hen.  Hunt.  9aa. 

'  BesideB  Bristol,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Hereford,  we  hear  of  Harptree,  Carey, 
Wareham,  Cerne,  Malmesbniy,  Trowbridge,  and  above  all  Dunster,  as  playing 
*8nat  part  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  See  Ord.  Yit.  917  A;  Hen.  Hunt 
Ma;  Will.  Malms,  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  30,  31. 

'  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting  in  Shropshire,  and  Nottingham  and 
^^^^i^oohi  presently  play  an  important  part.  Further  north  we  hear  oom- 
P^n^Telylitde.  Thereare  some  notices  in  John  of  Hexham  (a68,  269,  273), 
^  the  outrages  there  recorded  stand  rather  apart  from  the  general  story. 
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cH.  xxin. 


Not  a 
picture  of 
regular 
civil  war, 
but  of 
utter 
anarchy. 


Use  of 
torture. 


and  weened  that  they  were  reavers.^    They  were  the  days 
when  wretched  men  starved  of  hanger,  when  some  lived 
on  alms  that  were  somewhile  rich  men,  and   some   fled 
oat  of  the  land.     In  those  days  the  earth  bare  no  com, 
for  the  land  was  all  fordone  by  sach  deeds^  and  men  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  hallows.^    In  this  won- 
derfal  picture,  put  forth  with  all  the  matchless  strength 
of  our  ancient  tongue,  two  points  stand  out  before  all 
others.    The  writer  takes  no  side.     He  is  clearly  a  loyal 
subject  of  Stephen^  and  he  blames  the  rich  traitors  who 
rose  up  against  him ;  but,  in  describing  the  actual  horrors 
of  the  struggle,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  party 
of  the  King  and  the  party  of  the  Empress.     In  &et,  all 
thought  of  anything  like  political  parties^  all  thought  that 
the  contending  warriors  strove  for  any  cause  or  principle 
of  any  kind,  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  his  mind.    The 
picture  which  he  gives  us  is  not  a  picture  of  ordinary 
war,  not  even  of  ordinary  civil  war;  it  sets  before  us  a 
time  of  universal  lawlessness,  when  every  man  who  had 
the  power  did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could  do.     The 
picture  is  not  that  of  men  waging  war,  even  the  worst  forms 
of  war,  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  or  of  their 
party.     It  is  the  picture  o(  a  time  when  every  man  who 
had  the  means  to  build  himself  a  castle,  made  it  the  centre 
of  general  havoc,  of  spoil  for  the  sake  of  spoil,  it  would 
seem  of  torture  for  the  sake  of  torture.    Even  under  onr 
worst  Kings  in  their  worst  moments,  we  have  as  yet  heard 


^  Chron.  Petrib.  1137.  The  castle-buildiiig  oomes  out  strongly  in  ffist 
Nov.  ii.  19,  34;  "CasteUa  erant  crebra  per  totam  Angliam;  quaeque  iiia> 
partes  defendentia,  imo,  ut  verius  dicam,  depopulaiitia." 

*  lb.  Mr.  Earle  (370)  asks,  *<  Was  it  EQs  poor  ftienda  or  His  proud  foes 
that  said  so  f "  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (325  h)  will  answer  one  way ;  "  Quia 
igitur  iinprobi  dicebant  Deum  donnire,  excitatua  est  Dens.**  William  of 
Newburgh  (1.  11)  will  answer  another  way;  "Eo  [Gaufirido  de  Magna 
Villa]  sic  debaoehante  videbatur  donnire  diyinitas,  et  non  ourare  res  hn* 
manas,  vel  etiam  suas»  id  est  eodesiastieas :  dioebaturque  a  laborantibin 
piis,  *  exBuige,  quare  obdonuis,  Domine.* 


f  )* 
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only  of  mutilation  as  a  puniBhrnent  for  real  or  supposed  ch.xxiii. 
dimes.  Torture,  inflicted  either  to  wring  the  goods  of 
the  sufferer  firom  him  or  from  a  mere  fiendish  delight  in 
saffering,  has  hitherto  been  laid  to  the  charge  only  of 
Robert  of  Belesme  and  of  a  few  more  who  are  branded  as 
exceptional  eyil-doers.  But  in  this  picture  we  hear  little 
of  slaughter^  little  of  the  mere  general  horrors  of  captiyity 
and  bonds.  The  subject  on  which  the  Chronicler  is  most 
eloquent  is  the  variety  of  instruments  for  the  infliction 
of  suffering  which  were  the  creation  of  the  cruel  ingenuity 
of  the  devils  and  evil  men  with  whom  the  castles  were 
filled.^  The  other  point  is  that,  though  we  have  now 
reached  the  age  of  chivalry,  though  we  ever  and  anon 
light  on  references  to  the  maxims  of  chivalry,  yet  the  evil- 
doers of  those  days^  the  rich  men  who  were  traitors,  the 
lords  of  the  castles  which  our  fathers  so  deeply  loathed, 
bad  no  regard  for  rank,  sex,  or  calling.  Truly  might  the 
Chronicler  say  of  the  victims  of  these  days^  that  never 
weie  no  martyrs  so  pined  as  they  were.'  If  the  painter's 
art  were  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  varieties  of  torment 
which  he  describes,  they  would  make  a  fit  companion  piece 
to  the  forms  of  martyrdom  which  are  so  grimly  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  Saint  Stephen's  on  the  Coelian  Hill. 

I  feel  in  no  way  called  on  to  go  into  the  details  of  independ- 
these  horrors^  or  to  describe  every  revolt  and  every  siege  of  f^  ^j 
these  days  of  confusion.    Eveiy  castle  became  a  separate  ^®  castles. 
>Qd  independent  centre  of  evil.     Each  lord  of  such  a 

^  The  Ghronicler  giveB  many  detafla.  The  fiunous  "rachentegefly"  as  the 
^^  is  now  written,  are  explained  by  Mr.  Earle  as  chains.  Compare  the 
^fWfmiM  of  the  Oriental  cmeltiee  of  Bobert  MtzHubert  in  Will.  Malms. 
Hirt.  Nov.  ii.  30,  36.    His  blasphemy  reminds  us  of  William  Bufns. 

*  Camn.  Petrib.  1137.  So  the  Continnator  of  Florence,  1139;  "Velut 
tt  inferno  emerserant  Neroniana  sen  Dedana  tempora  et  tormenta."  Cf. 
*^  the  Terses  in  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  223  h ; 

'^Detorqnent  nnotos  Domini,  simnl  et  mnlieres, 
Proh  pudor,  nt  redimant,  excmdare  student.*' 
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cH.xxm.  stronghold  set  himself  up  as  king  or  tjnrant;  besides  the 
ravages  which  spread   over    all    the  land   within   reach 
of  his  castle,^  each  lord  coined  money,  and  administered 
what  he  called  justice^  in  his  own  name.     It  will  be 
enough   to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most    striking  in- 
cidents, and  to  comment  on  any  points  which  supply  a 
political  lesson.    The  second  of  the  periods  into  which 
I  have  divided  this  reign  opens  with  the  return  of  Matilda 
and  the  beginning  of  something  more  like  an  intelligible 
Effects  of    civil  war.     Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that   this  crisis  was 
character,    hastened  by  an  act  of  imprudent  violence  on  the  part  of 
Stephen.      A  man  of  his   character,   mild,   gentle,   and 
merciiia,  but  whose  mildness,  gentleness,  and  mercy  spring 
from  impulse  rather  than  from  principle,^  will  often,  in 
a  fit  of  artificial  energy,  do  deeds  from  which  a  man  of 
harsher  temper,  but  greater  prudence,  would  shrink.    Such 
an   one  too  will  be  easily  led  to  half  measures^  which 
only  stir  up  hatred  and  strengthen  opposition,  while  he 
shrinks  from  those   measures  of  extreme  severity  which 
sometimes  really  answer  their  purpose.     Stephen  at  this 

*  So  Bays  William  of  Newboi^h  (i.  a  a) ;  ''Castella  quoqae  per  sixignlaB 
provincias  studio  partium  crebra  suzrexerant,  erantque  in  Ang^  quodammodo 
tot  reges,  vel  potius  tyraimi,  quot  domini  castellorum,  habentes  singnli  percos- 
suram  proprii  numismatiBy  et  potestatem  subditis,  regio  more,  dioendi  juiis." 
On  the  point  of  the  coinage,  John  of  Hexham  (278)  says,  "Fuit  in  regno 
magnum  dispendium,  unusquisque  enim  ad  adinventionis  sue  libitum  cor* 
rupit  monetflB  et  numismatis  preUum.**  Roger  of  Howden  (L  a  10)  refers  to 
this  when  he  records  the  coming  of  Duke  Henzy  in  1 149  ;  "  Fedt  monetam 
novam,  quam  vocabant  monetam  ducis;  et  non  tantum  ipse,  sed  ohhdm 
potentesy  tam  episcopi  quam  oomites  et  barones,  suam  &ciebant  monetam. 
Sed  ex  quo  dux  ille  venit,  plurimorum  monetam  cassayit." 

*  Stephen's  clemency  was  sometimes  at  least  thought  exceanve.  Boger  of 
Wendover  (ii.  219)  says  that  Stephen,  "pravo  usus  oonsilio,  non  exercuit 
vindictam  in  proditoiBS  sues,  undo  postea  restiterunt  ei,  et  plurima  oontia 
eum  castra  nequiter  fizmaverunt/'  This  is  characteristically  improved  by 
Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  154);  "Bex,  quorundam  effeminatorum  et 
pusillanimium  pravo  usus  oonsilio,  debitam  vindictam  in  captos  buob  non 
exercuit  proditores,  undo  multa  ei  postea  mala  machinabantur  secundum 
illud  propheticum,  Misereamur  impio,  et  non  disoet  fincere  justitiam.'* 
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time,  hy  an  act  of  this  kind,  contrived  to  increase  the  0H.zzni. 

namber  of  his  enemies  among  the  class  whose  enmity  was 

JQst  then  most  dangerous.    The  King  whose  right  to  the 

Crown  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope  contrived  to  turn 

an  ecclesiastical  feeling  against  him,  and  to  make  an  enemy 

of  the  great  prelate  who  was  at  once  the  Pope's  Legate  and 

Us  own  brother. 

Boger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury^  has  been  often  spoken  of  Greatness 
already  as  the  chief  counsellor  of  King  Henry.    Two  of  Bishop^of 
luB  nephews — some  whispered  that  they  were  his  sons —  ^^^^d 
ield  two  great  bishopricks.      Richard  .NigeP  held  theaop^ews. 
see  of  Ely^  and  Alexander  that  of  Lincoln.^    An  avowed 
son,  whose  mother,  the  Bishop's  mistress  or  unacknow- 
ledged wife,  plays  a  part  in  the  story,  was  the  King's 
Chancellor^  and  was  known,  in  opposition  doubtless  to  the 
g'^^t  places  held  by  his  brothers  or  cousins^  as  Roger 
tie  Poor.'    The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  himself  and  his  epi-  Their 
Kopal  nephews  had  given  much  offence  and  scandal  by       ^' 
their  overweening  worldly   pomp   and  by  their   special 
P^on  for  building  castles.    At  the  bidding  of  Roger 
himself  arose   that    great    castle    of    Sherborne    which 
^tnesses  to  the  improvements  which  he  wrought  in  the 
bmlding  art.     By  another  of  his  fortresses  he  had  en- 
<^i^oached  on  the  rights  of  the  monks  of  Malmesbury^  and 
men  said  that  his  castle  of  the  Devizes,  raised  on  a  mighty 
moond  of  elder  days,  was  surpassed  by  no  building  of  its 
Und  in  Europe.^     These  bishops  then  were  dangerous 

'  He  Mt  from  1133  to  1169.  '  See  above,  p.  217. 

'  In  the  Chronicley  1137,  "te  caaoeler  Roger  hise  neue.**  In  WOl. 
''™i>  Hist.  Not.  li.  ao,  he  is  "oanoeUariuSy  qui  nepos  esse,  vel  ploaquam 
ii^poi  eJQfldem  episoopi  ferebator.'*    In  the  Gesta  Stephani,   50,  he  is 

■Qomas  iUios  [regis]  anUgraphiu  Salesbiriensis  episcopi  filios."  In  the 
^^^"^nator  of  Florence  he  is  ''Mub  Bogeros,  Paupere-censu  oognomine.*' 
^  in  Orderio,  930  A;  "Bogerius  filius  pontificis,  cognomento  Pauper.*' 
^  sites  QB  the  name  of  his  mother ; ''  Mathildis  de  Bamesburia,  pellez  vide- 
"^  qdioopi.'*    But  she  may  very  weU  have  been  his  wife. 

*  The  CBBtle-bailding  of  these  bishops  and  the  scandal  which  it  gave  comes 
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persons,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbory  was 
strongly  suspected.  He  seldom  obeyed  the  King's  sum- 
mons to  courts  and  assemblies,  and  it  was  beUeved  that  be 
was  actually  plotting  with  the  Empress  and  her  partisans.^ 
The  King^  it  is  said,  was  strongly  stirred  up  against  him 
by  his  advisers,  especially  by  Waleran  Count  of  Meulan, 
the  rebel  of  the  days  of  Henry,  to  whom  Stephen  had, 
early  in  his  reign,  g^ven  his  infant  daughter  in  marriage.' 
At  last  an  opportunity  came  at  a  Great  Council  held  in 
Oxford.  The  Bishops,  it  is  said,  came  most  unwillingly, 
Roger  having  a  special  foreboding  of  evil  to  come.'  A 
disturbance  arose  between  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  followers  of  Count  Alan  of  Richmond.  This  was  made 
an  excuse  for  seizing  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln ; 
Richard  of  Ely  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  to  his  uncle's 
fortress  of  the  Devizes,  which  was,  it  would  seem,  left  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Chancellor's  mother.*  The  details  of 
the  story  are  differently  told  in  different  accounts^  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  captive  Bishops  were  treated  with  great 
harshness.  The  castle  of  the  Devizes  was  besieged  till  its 
surrender  was  obtained  by  threats  of  hanging  the  Chan- 
cellor^ and  by  keeping  his  father  without  meat  or  drink.' 

out  in  most  of  our  writers.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  i,  19,  ai ;  Hen.  Hunt.  223; 
WilL  Neub.  i.  6.  Alexander  atoned  somewhat  by  pious  foundatiom^  one  of 
width,  arose  on  the  forsaken  episcopal  site  of  Docchester. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  919  C,  IX  Cf.  Gest.  Steph.  46-49.  •  Ord.  Vit.  903  C. 

*  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Hist.  Nov.  il.  ao)  describes  his  feelings  at 
length.  The  Continuator  of  Florenoe  also  si^  that  he  went  "nimis  in- 
vitus,  utpote  jam  amplius  non  reversurus.** 

*  The  defence  of  the  castle  is  mentioned  in  all  our  authorities,  as  it  ii 
indeed  the  central  point  of  the  stoiy.  But  it  is  only  Orderic  (930  A)  who 
brings  out  the  vigorous  action  of  MatQda  of  Barosbuiy. 

*  It  is  the  Continuator  of  Florence,  who  is  not  unfevourable  to  Stephen, 
who  brings  out  most  strongly  the  harsh  captivity  of  the  Bishops.  'Roger 
was  kept  "  in  bostario  in  locum  pnesiepio ;  '*  Alexander  ^'sub  yiU  tugurio." 
In  the  Geeta  (50)  we  read,  "  Jussit  ut,  lods  ab  invioem  sedlusi  inhonestii 
acribus  maoerarentur  jejuniis.**  So  Henxy  of  Huntingdon,  who  adds  that  the 
Bishops  were  "nihil  justitisB  recuaantes  et  judicii  sdquitatem  devotiBBime 
poscentes.**    According  to  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  and  the  Continuator, 
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In  the  end  all  the  other  castles  of  the  two  Bishops,  Sails-  oh.  xxm. 
buiy,  Sherborne,  Malmesbury,  Newark^  and  Sleaford,  were 
given  into  the  King's  hands,  and  the  Bishops,  it  is  sarcasti-* 
callj  said,  were  sent  back  to  their  duties  in  their  dioceses/ 
We  may  be  sure  that  either  Henry  or  his  father  would 
lure  found  some  other  way  of  dealing  with  these  dangerous 
prelates.     It  is  plain  that  there  was  perfectly  good  ground 
for  bringing  a  legal  charge  against  them,  and  either  of 
those  wise  Kings  would  have  known  how  to  deal  with  them 
according  to  the  forms  of  law.     Stephen's  illegal  yiolenoe  Impru- 
omply  set  men  wondering  how  one  who  was  so  mild  and  stmWB 
Boft  and  good  should  do  such  a  thing ;'  and  »the  imprison-  «>^<l^<^- 
meat  and  harsh  treatment  of  the  Bishops  lost  him  far 
more  in  the  way  of  general  good  will,  especially  among  the 
^esiastical  order,  than  he  gained  in  the  way  of  strength 
1>7  seizing  the  castles  and  their  stores.    What  followed 
<iertainly  could  not  have  happened  in  any  earlier  reign. 
Ad  ecclesiastical  synod  came  together  to  sit  in  judgement 
on  the  King.     Theobald^  the  third  of  the  Primates  whom  Theobald 
the  house  of  Bee  gave  to  England,"  had  lately  succeeded  bishop  of 
Wflliam  of  Corbeil  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;*  but  he  had  ^^"^ 
not  sooceeded  him  in  his  office  of  Legate,  which  letters  from  1139-1161. 
^ope  Innocent  had  lately  bestowed  on  the  King's  brother,  Henry 
Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester.*    The  Bishops  gathered  at  win^^  ^ 

^^^  fittted  three  days  as  a  freewill  offering  for  his  son,  to  move  the  heart 

^  ^  Biahop  of  Ely  to  suirefider.     Ct  Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions, 

39-    Orderic  makes  Matilda  offer  her  own  life  for  her  son. 

^^  Vit.  920  B.    "  Episoopi  com  pace  in  parochias  suas  reyerm  sunt.'* 

^Tewkesbury  Annal^  ii39i  f^7  of  Boger,  most  inaccurately,  "obiit  in 
«weie.» 

It  is  now  that  the  Chronicler  adds,  "  pa  the  suikes  undergieton  }tet  he 
"^  Buui  was  and  sofle  and  god,  and  na  iustise  ne  dide,  >a  diden  hi  alle 
^'^^^der."  »  See  vol.  u.  p.  315. 

*  ^  ChiQiiicler  places  the  death  of  William  and  succession  of  Theobald 
^  ^I40|  and  his  expression  ia  remarkable ;  "  te  king  makede  Teodbald  SBroa- 
^^  >e  was  abbot  in  ))e  Bee.**  (Mark  that  <'the  beck*'  still  keeps  ita 
*'^)    But  Theobald  was  consecrated  Jan.  8,  1139. 

*  Will,  ifaijns.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  aa. 

Vol.  y.  V 
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cH.  xznz.  Winchester  around  the  Primate  and  the  Legate.    Henry 

Chester       ^^^^  ^j^g  g^g^  ^  g^  forth  the  crime  of  his  brother,  and  to 
[1129-  *  ^  ' 

1171]*        profess  that  the  nearness  of  his  kindred  should  in  no  way 

Legate.      stay  his  hand   from  executing  any  sentence  which  the 

Synod        Primate  and  his  brethren  should  decree  against  the  guilty 

Chester.      King.      Stephen,  it  seems,  was  actually  summoned  before 

The  King   the  synod,  and  he  did  appear,  if  not  in  person,  yet  by 

before  the  oounsel.     He  sent  certain  Earls  as  his  representatives,  and 

A^Lurt  ao.  ^*^  them  Aubrey  of  Vere/  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  who 

set  forth  the  crimes  of  the  imprisoned  Bishops,  and  drew 

much  the  same  dijstinction  as  had  been  supplied  by  Lan- 

franc  to  the  Conqueror  in  the  famous  case  of  Odo.*    The 

Bishop  of  Salisbury  made  his  answer.     Archbishop  Hugh 

of  Bouen  argued  that  the  King  might  lawfully  seize  the 

Bishops'  castles,  because  Bishops  had  no  right  to  have 

castles,  and  because  in  such  troubled  times  any  loyal  man 

ought  to  be  glad  to  put  his  castle  into  the  King's  hands.' 

Question  of  The   Bishops  threatened  to  accuse  the  King  at  Borne. 

j^me.        Stephen  answered  by  his  counsel,  that  it  should  be  the 

worse  for  any  one  who  went  on  such  an  errand  against 

the   King's  crown  and  dignity;  directly  afterwards  he 

gave  up  his  own  cause  by  saying  he  meant  to  appeal  to 

the  Pope  himself.^    In  the  end  no  formal  censure  seems 

to  have  been  pronounced ;  but,  according  to  one  account, 

Stephen   submitted  to  some  kind   of  penance."     Yet  be 

steadily  refused  to  hearken  to  any  entreaties  to  give  back 

^  Wm.  Mahoos.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  93.  "  Albericcu  qoidam  de  Ver,  hosno  cm- 
sartim  TarietatibiiB  exercitatuB.'*  His  name  often  appears  In  HasTyn  Fip« 
Eoll ;  he  was  killed  in  1141.    See  B.  Howden,  i.  205. 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  684. 

'  Will.  MaJms.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  46.  *'  Gerte,  quia  snspeotum  eat  tempnf^ 
aecnndum  morem  aliarum  gentium,  optimates  omnea  clavea  munitioDniB 
Buarmn  debent  voluntati  r^gia  oontradere,  qui  pro  omnium  pace  debet 
mUitare."  *  lb.  a;. 

*  So  Baya  the  author  of  the  Ge8ta>  51 ;  '' Eccleaiaatiai  ligona  duritiam 
humilitatiB  aubjectione  moUivit^  habitumque  regalem  eoratua,  gemeDsqiM 
animo,  et  oontritua  apiritu,  oommian  sententiam  hmniUter  auaoepit.** 
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the  castles  and  stores  which  he  had  seized.^  Before  the  year  oh.  xxin. 
was  out,  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  was  dead ;  his  death  5.^*^  ®^ 
was  commonly  believed  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  Boger. 
harshness  of  his  treatment  during  his  imprisonment.^  ^  1x39. 

Soon  after  Stephen  had  by  this  act  lost  the  good  will  of 
a  most  important  class  of  his  subjects^  came  the  great  crisis 
of  his  reign.  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  had  already  begun  the 
process  of  swallowing  Normandy,  in  Savoyard  phrase,  like 
an  artichoke.  His  wife  now  risked  herself  in  England.  Earl  The  Em- 
Robert  came  over  with  his  sister  the  Empress,  and  the  ^^laad. 

second  and  most  stirring  sta^e  of  the  war  began.     They  September 

^    ^  ^  "^  30, 1139. 

landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  first  of  all  received  by  Queen 
Matilda's  step-mother,   a   step-mother   perhaps   younger  ^^^J^ 
ftan  herself,    King^  Henry's    widow   Adeliza,   who  now  li«n  of 
held  the   castle  of  Arundel   with  her   second   husband, 
William  of  Albini.^     Stephen  was  at  that  moment  be- 
Bieging  Marlborough.     He  marched  towards  Arundel,  but 
Robert  was   already  on  the  road  for  his   own  castle  at 
Bristol.^     Stephen,  with   the  ill-timed  generosity  which  Stephen's 
marked  his  character,  allowed  the  Empress  to  join  her^^^^j^ 
brother,  even  giving  her  an  escort  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty,  since 


*  Wm.  MiOms.  Hist.  Kot.  ii.  28. 

*  So  nys  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Not.  ii.  32)  ezpresaly,  and  aa 
ttQch  11  implied  when  the  Continuator  of  Florence  says  that  he  was  "  pm 
dokie  et  triatitia  infinnatus/'  and  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  that  he  was  "  tarn 
iDfETore  qnam  senio  oonfectna." 

'  wm.  Malms.  Hist.  Not. ii.  29 ;  Ord.  Yit.  920  B ;  Hen.  Hunt.  223  ;  Ck)nt. 
y^.  Wig.  1 1 29.  None  of  these  writers  mention  Matilda^B  second  husband. 
Bathe  appean  in  Robert  de  Monte,  1 139 ;  "  Inyitaverat  enim  eos  Willermus 
de  Alhinneio,  qui  duxerat  Eliz  quondam  reginam,  quae  habebat  castellum  et 
eomitatmii  Hamndel,  quod  rex  Henricns  dederat  ei  in  dote.'* 

*  Esil  Robert's  works  at  Bristol  are  sung  by  his  namesake,  il.  433,  ed, 

Bietne; 

"And  he  brozt  in  gret  sta  ]>e  toun,  as  he  zut  ys. 

And  rerde  ))er  an  castel  mjd  ye  noble  tour. 

At  of  alle  ye  tours  of  Engelond  fE  yhdde  flour." 

U  Z 
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cH.  xxin.  the  wrong  done  to  his  episcopal  brethren,  was  beginning 

to  be  doubtful.^     A  crowd  of  enemies  now  arose  against 

Mischief     Stephen.    The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  his  character  of  son- 

^Ws     in-law  and  heir  of  the  conqueror  of  Glamorgan,  was  joined 

Welshmen.  |jy  ^^  thousand  Welshmen,  and  a  cry  of  lamentation  go& 

up,  even  from  distant   Saint  Evroul,  to  tell  us   how  all 

England,  and  especially  its  holy  pla^s,  were  laid  waste  bj 

the  barbarians.*    A  crowd  of  revolts,  a  crowd  of  sieges  and 

marches,  follow.    One  castle  is  taken  after  another,  and  we 

now  not  uncommonly  hear,  what  we  have  seldom  heard  of  in 

earlier  wars,  what  we  have  never  heard  of  either  in  native 

English  warfare  or  in  the  warfare  of  the  Conqueror,  of  the 

Stephen*8    hanging  of  their  defenders.^     Among  the  chief  revolters 

enemies,     ^f  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^jj^g^  Constable  of  Gloucester,  presently 

of  Here-*'   to  be  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford  at  the  bidding 
^^^'  of  the  Empress,  and  before  long   to   die  the   death   of 

Brian         William  Rufus.*    Another  rebel  of  great  fame  was  Brian 
Fitz-Count.  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  Count  Alan,  commonly  known  as  Brian  Mtz- 

*  The  ftJlest  account  is  in  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  Gesta,  but  there 
are  some  special  details  in  Robert  de  Monte.  On  the  safe-conduct  given  to 
Matilda  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  29)  observes,  "Quern  coilibet,  quamvis 
infestisslmo  inimico,  negare  laudabilium  militmn  mos  non  est."  But  Orderic 
says  (920  B)y  "  In  hac  nimirum  permissione  magna  regis  simplicitaB  sive 
Bocordia  notari  potest :  et  ipse  a  prudentibus,  quod  sue  salutis  regnique  sai 
securitatis  immemor  fuerit,  lugendus  est."  He  goes  on  to  moralize  at  same 
length  on  the  relations  between  sheep  and  Wolves.  So  John  of  Hexham 
(266)  says  that  it  was  done  "ex  indiscreta  animi  simplicitate.''  It  i> 
sdways  worth  while  to  mark  oonmion  sense  protesting  against  the  folHes  01 
chivalry.  The  author  of  the  Gresta  attributes  the  indiscretion  to  tlM 
advice  of  Bishop  Henry,  whose  loyalty  he  already  questions.  Henxy  of 
Huntingdon  simply  says,  "vel  perfida  credeus  oonailia,  vol  quia  castniin 
videbat  inezpugnabile." 

^  Ord.  Yit.  920  C.  "  Decern  millia  ut  fertur,  barbari  per  Angliani  difha 
sunt."  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  mischief  that  was  done  "  Britonum  gladiis." 
The  Shropshire  man  remembered  the  neighbours  of  his  childhood. 

'  We  can  hardly  blame  any  one  who  hanged  Robert  Fitz-Hubert.  See 
the  Continuator,  11 40,  and  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  36.  But  vndsr 
Eadward  he  would  most  likely  have  been  only  banished,  under  William  kept 
in  bonds  for  life,  and  under  Henry  deprived  of  his  eyes. 

*  See  the  story  of  the  death  of  MUes  in  the  G-esta,  zoi. 
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Count,  who  had   sliared  with  Earl  Robert  the  duty  of  ch.  xxiii. 
taking  Matilda  herself  over  the  sea  for  her  second  mar- 
riage.^    The  Bishop  of  Ely  not  unnaturally  rose,  though,  lUchard 
•ccording  to  one  version,  against  him   Stephen  was  thej^.*^^^ 
first  aggressor.*     "William  the  son  of  Richard,  who  held  Reginald 
Cornwall  under  the  King,  received  into  his  castles  Regi-  King 
nald  of  Dunstanville,   one  of  the  natural    sons  of  King^®"*^* 
Henry,  who,  like  the  rest,  was  zealousr  in  the  cause  of  his 
sister.'    And  the  interest  of  his  name  and  descent,  though  John  of 
his  exploits  are  not  remarkable,  leads  us  to  add  to  our   ^    ^' 
list  John  of  Sudeley,  another  son   of  Harold  of  Ewias, 
one  of  a  house  which  could  boast  by  the  spindle-side  of 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  Kings.^    In  this  way  the  whole 
land   was    ravaged,   castles    and  towns  were  taken   and 
hnmed,  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West,*  till  the  seat  of 
war  b^;ins  to  change  to  another  part  of  England,    Earl  Robert 
Bobert  struck  a  great  blow  by  the  capture  and  burning  tingham. 
of  Nottingham,'  and  this  brings  us  to  the  most  striking  September 
incident  in  this  whole  time,  to  the  only  military  action 
in  this   endless   scene  of   sieges    and   skirmishes  which 
deserves  the  name  of  a  battle. 
Early  in  the  year  afler  Matilda's  landing  an  attempt  Stephen's 

lji  1  1  t       -rr*       Court  in 

had  been  made  to  make  peace.      At  Pentecost  the  Kmg  the  Tower, 
held,  or  tried  to  hold,  the  usual  festival  in  London ;   but  ,j*^^  ' 
this  time  his  court  was  held  to  the  east  and  not  to  the  west 
of  the  city,  not  in  the  hall  of  Rufus,  but  in  the  fortress  of 
his  fitther.     And  it  is  noted  that,  among  all  the  Bishops 
of  his  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  one  only,  John 

*  See  above,  p.  204. 

*  In  the  Gesta,  63,  the  Bishop  is  made  to  revolt  to  revenge  the  injuries  of 
his  nnde,  but  Henxy  of  Huntingdon,  2236,  makes  Stephen  drive  Richard 
out  of  his  see,  "  quia  nepos  pnedicti  episoopi  ScJesburiensis  erat,  e  quo  odii 
inoentivum  in  prqgeniam  ejus  duxerat." 

■  Gesta,  65.  *  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  1139.    See  above,  p.  272. 

*  See  the  years  11 39,  1 140  in  the  Continuator,  and  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  29-36. 

*  The  fullest  account  of  the  taking  of  Nottingham  is  also  given  by  the 
Cootinaaior. 
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cH.  zxiu.  Bishop  of  Seez,  deigned  to  answer  to  his  summons.^   Such  a 

?^"  *'"     state  of  things  perhaps  brought  his  desolate  condition  home 

make         to  Stephen's  mind ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  peace. 

Commissioners  on  both  sides  met  at  Bath.  Each  of  the  rivals 

was  represented  by  a  brother,  but  Earl  Robert  was  a  more 

trustworthy  representative  of  the  Empress  than  the  Legate 

Henry  was  of  the  King.     But  Stephen  was  represented 

also  by  the  new  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  by  his  own 

Queen  Matilda,  who  appears  throughout  as  a  vigorous 

defender  of  the  rights  of  her  husband,  just  as  the  Countess 

Mabel  showed  herself  on  the  other  side.    But  no  agreement 

was  come  to.     We  are  told  that  the  party  of  the  Empress 

were  ready  to  submit  her  claims  to  an  ecclesiastical  sentence, 

which  the  party  of  the  King  naturally  refused.*     Stephen 

had  stooped  to  receive  a  papal  confirmation  of  his  right ; 

he  was  not  going  to  stoop  yet  further — ^at  least  his  wife 

was  not  likely  to  stoop  in  his  name — and  to  give  the 

venal  court  of  tlome  a  chance  of  withdrawing  the  confirma- 

Bishop       tion  which  it  had  once  given.     But  presently  the  Legate 

Fn^.       Henry  crossed  the  sea;  he  had  conferences  with  the  King 

^^.!^'  of  the  French  and  with  his  own  brother  Count  Theobald, 

ber,  1 140.   and  came  back  with  further  proposals  of  peace.  Theobald  was 

the  brother  of  the  King  as  well  as  of  the  Legate,  and  Lewis 

had  lately  formed  a  family  connexion  with  Stephen  by 

betrothing  his  sister  Constance  to  Stephen's  son  Eustace.^ 

His  at-       But  the  mediations  of  these  foreign  friends  must  have  been 

mediatioD.  exercised  on  behalf  of  Matilda  rather  than  of  Stephen.    For 

her  party  and  the  panegyrist  of  her  brother  deemed  them 

for  the  good  of  the  land,  while  Stephen  did  not.*     The 

negotiations  fiuled,  and  war  went  on. 

^  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  37.  "Oeeteri  vel  fastidieront  yel  tinraenmt 
▼enire.**  '  lb.    Matilda  was  "ad  bonum  pionior.** 

'  Heniy  of  Huntingdon^  225,  says  maliciouslj,  "Aodpiens  thesauroe 
epincopi,  oomparavit  inde  Congtantiam  sororem  Lodovid  regis  Franconim  ad 
opnB  Eustatii  filii  sui." 

*  WiU.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  37.     "Salubria  patriae  mandata  referais, 
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In  tbe   last  month   of  the   same  year  the  King  was  oH.xxin. 
in  the  city,  or  at  least  in  the  shire  of  Lincoln,^  where  Stephen  at 

.  .  .  ,  ,    Lmcoin. 

the  citizens,   not   greatly  heeding,  it  would   seem,   his  December, 
treatment   of  their   Bishop,   were   zealous   in  his   cause. 
Bat  men  of  higher  rank  were  less  to  be  trusted.     Stephen  Linoolii 
left  in  the  city  two  Earls,  brothers  on  the  mother's  side,  seized  by 
being  sons  of  the  Countess  Lucy  by  her  two  marriages.'  !5  L^^ 
Tbese  were  William  of  Boumare,  Earl  of  the  city,  and  And 

■n  Chester. 

Sandolf  of  Chester,  whom  the  King  trusted,  but  who,  it 
seems,  still  owed  him  a  grudge  because  not  he  but  Henry 
of  Scotland  held  the  earldom  of  Cumberland.^   The  brother 
Earls  rebelled.   By  a  stratagem  they  seized  the  castle  on  the 
hill,  the  fellow  of  theminster  where  Alexander  was  retouching 
the  work  of  Bemigius,  and  the  loyal  citizens,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  had  left  the  height  when  the  castle 
and  the  minster  were  reared,^  saw  the  banner  of  rebellion 
floating  above  their  heads.    In  the  plot  by  which  the  castle  Action 
was  taken  the  wives  of  the  twx)  Earls  took  a  chief  part ;  it  Counteflses. 
was  the  law  of  this  reign  that,  while  all  else  were  faithless, 
wives  at  least  bore  true  allegiance  to  their  husbands.^    The 
Countess  of  Chester  moreover  was  bound  to  the  side  of 
the  Empress  by  another  tie,  as  being  a  daughter  of  Earl 
Bobert  of  Gloucester.^    The  citizens  and  their  Bishop,  the  Stephen 
latter  returning  good  for  evil,  sent  word  to  the  King,  and  to  liDooln. 
pwyed  for  help.''   Stephen  came,  with  the  energy  which  he  ^^^";. 
could  show  when  the  actual  moment  of  action  came ;  writers 

n  «BMt  qui  verbft  factlB  apponerei.  Et  plane  imperatiix  et  cornea  confestim 
mnenaere ;  rex  vero  de  die  in  diem  produoeie,  poetremo  in  eumma  frustravi.** 

'  WOl.  MalmB.  Hist.  Kov.  iii.  38. 

'  See  ToL  ii.  p.  631.  But  I  have  spoken  of  her  more  at  large  in  Appendix 
pp.  of  the  second  edition  of  my  third  volmne. 

'  The  account  of  the  Earl's  motives  in  the  Chronide  is  not  very  clear ; 
"Nrefter  waex  suythe  mioel  uuerre  hetuyx  )>e  king  and  Bandolf  eorl  of 
Ckttie,  noht  furjd  ))fet  he  ne  iaf  al  ]net  he  cuthe  axen  him,  alse  he  dide  alle 
otbe,  oc  sfire  ^  mare  he  iaf  heom  ]>e  waerse  hi  wieron  him.** 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  ai8.  •  The  story  is  told  in  fiiU  by  Orderic,  931 B. 

•  Win.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  iH.  38 ;  Ord.  Vit.  921  C. 

'  The  loyalty  of  the  dtizens  comes  out  strongly  in  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  38,  and 
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on  the  other  side  strangely  bkme  him  because  he  came 
without  sending  a  formal  defiance,  a  formal  renunciation  of 
Mendship,  to  the  traitors  who  had  certainly  stood  on  no 
such  terms  of  ceremony  towards  him.^  He  occupied  the 
city,  and  he  seems  to  have  fortified  the  minster  as  a  means 
of  attacking  the  neighbouring  castle.^  The  rebel  Earls 
with  their  Countesses  were  straitly  besieged  in  the  castle ; 
but  Randolf  contrived  to  escape  from  a  tower  and  made 
his  way  to  ask  his  father-in-law  for  help.^  Earl  Robert 
gathered  his  host,  bringing  with  him,  like  Mercian  Earls 
in  past  times,  a  large  band  of  Welsh  under  the  eommand 
of  two  brothers,  Meredydd  and  Cadwalader.^  The  army 
drew  near,  and  portents  troubled  the  mind  of  Stephen's 
followers  as  the  King  heard  the  mass  of  the  Bishop  whom 
he  had  so  lately  kept  in  such  harsh  bondage.'^  The  eldeis 
on  the  King's  side  prayed  him  to  wait  for  iresh  troops;  but 
he  chose  rather  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  Earls  who 
surrounded  him,  but  who  in  their  hearts  were  traitors.* 
We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  battle,  and  a  no  less  vivid 
report  of  the  real  or  imaginary  speeches  with  which  the 

in  the  Geata,  90,  as  it  afterwards  does  in  the  battle.  Orderic  alone  mei- 
tions  the  Bishopk  But  the  panegyrist  of  Bobert  says  with  a  kind  of  a  sneer, 
**  Buigenses  Lindocolinse  dvitatis,  qui  vellent  apud  regem  grandem  locare 
amicitiain.** 

^  Hist.  Not.  iii.  38.  "Iniquum  id  visum  multts,  quia  (sioui  dizi)  udBs 
suspicione  rancoris  ab  eis  ante  festum  abscesserat,  nee  modo  more  majonun 
amicitiam  suam  eis  interdixerat,  quod  diffidiare  dicunt."  See  above,  p.  278. 
He  leaves  out  the  fistct,  which  makes  some  difference,  that  the  Earis  had 
treacherously  seized  the  castle. 

'  So  it  is  implied  in  the  workings  of  Earl  Robert's  mind,  as  set  forth  in 
Hist.  Nov.  iii.  39,  where  the  causes  of  the  Earl's  coming  to  Tjn<yf|n  are  nvi 
to  be  "  Quia  rex  generum  suum  nullis  ejus  culpis  injuriaverat,  fi1ift.m  obei' 
debat,  ecclesiam  beats  Dei  genitiicis  de  Lindooolino  incastellaverat.'* 

'  Cf.  Hist.  Nov,  iii.  38,  with  Ord.  Vit.  921  G,  and  John  of  Hezhsin» 
369. 

^  The  names  come  from  Orderic,  93a  A.  They  led  a  "vesana  Guakram 
caterva." 

'  See  the  legend  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  234,  and  the  Gesta,  70. 
•  See  John  of  Hexham,  269.    Cf.  Orderic,  921  D. 
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leaders  on  each  side  stirred  up  their  men  to  battle.     Such  oh.xxhi. 
speeches  are  commonly  the  work  of  the  historian  who  re- 
cords them,  but|  when  they  are  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
historian,  they  are  worth  as  much  as  any  other  witness  to 
the  feelinfifs  of  the  time.     We  may  therefore  listen  to  the  Speech 

of  Earl 

voice,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  or  of  the  Robert. 
Aichdeaoon  of  Huntingdon,^  which  lets  us  into  several  of 
the  secrets  and  scandals  of  the  age.  The  Earl,  we  are  told, 
bade  his  host  be  of  good  coutage.  They  were  going  to 
fight  against  a  perjured  King,  who  had  seized  the  Crown 
in  despite  of  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn,  a  King  whose 
Qsuipation  had  been  the  cause  of  death  to  many,  and  of  all 
the  tronbles  of  the  land.  Those  who  were  there  to  fight 
against  him  were  the  men  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the 
lands  which  they  had  that  day  come  to  recover."  Who  was 
there  to  fight  against  them  in  the  host  of  the  perjurer  ? 
The  citizens  of  Lincoln,  who  would  soon  run  back  to  their 
houses,  while  they,  having  crossed  rivers  and  marshes, 
had  no  means  of  retreat.  Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Character 
enemy  ?  There  was  the  cruel  Count  Alan  of  Britanny,  the  King's 
foe  of  God  and  man.'     There  was  the  Count  of  Meulan,  fi^"*®"*^- 

t  .  .  .     Alan  of 

the  crafty,   the  deceitful,  the  proud  boaster,  mighty  in  Britanny. 
words,  but  weak  in  deeds,  the  last  to  reach  the  field  of  Robert  of 

-  ,  Meulan. 

battle  and  the   first  to  turn  away  from  it.     There  was  -^   ^i  the 
another  Earl,  Hugh  the  Bigod,  who,  to  the  perjury  which  Bigod. 
he  shared  with  all  of  them,  had  added  the  special  lie  by 
which  he  had  said  that  King  Henry  had   changed   his 
purpose  on  his  death-bed.^    There  was   Earl  William  of  William  of 

Albemarle. 

^  Hie  speeches  on  both  sides  come  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  2  33  &,  2  34  &. 

'  "Bex  .  .  .  exemplo  soi  nihil  juris  habentibus  terras  distribuit  jure  pos- 
•identibns  diripuit,  ab  ipais  nequitur  dehsreditatis  .  . .  prius  aggrediendus 
est**  The  "  ezhseredati "  play  a  large  part  both  in  Henry^s  narratiye  and 
in  that  of  Orderio.    They  formed  a  separate  division  of  the  EarFs  army. 

'  The  character  of  special  cruelty  given  to  Alan  is  bonoe  out  by  tha 
author  of  the  Gesta,  who  calls  him  (65)  "  vir  sumnue  orudelitatis  et  doU/* 

*  See  above,  p.  251,  and  Appendix  DD. 
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oH.xzm.  Albemarle^  a  man  who  abode  firm  in  ihe  practice  of  all 
wickedness,  one  whose  life  was  snch  that  his  own  wife  had 

Earl  of       left  him  to  seek  shelter  with  another  man.^    And  there 

Surrey?  was  another  Earl,  whose  name  is  passed  by  rather  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  than  by  the  Earl  of  Oloncester ; 
the  man  who  had  robbed  his  guilty  comrade  of  his  wife^  a 
man  vigorous  in  the  service  of  Bacchus,  bat  unknown  in 

Simon  of    that  of  Mars.^     There  was  Simon  Earl  of  Northampton,  a 

Northamp-  .         ,  i   .  i  .  is. 

ton.  man  m  whom  we  may  claim  a  share  as  m  one  sprung  irom 

the  blood  of  the  martyred  Waltheof,  but  who  appears  in  his 
enemy's  invective  as  a  man  whose  words  were  his  only  deeds, 
whose  promises  were  his  only  gifts.^  The  rest  were  like  unto 
them,  men  such  as  their  King,  robbers,  manslayers^  eveiy 
one  of  them  stained  with  the  guilt  of  perjury.  But  those 
who  fought  around  him  were  the  men  whom  the  great 
King  Henry  had  set  up,  whom  the  usurper  Stephen  had 
cast  down,  who  were  going  forth  to  execute  the  just  judge- 
ment of  God  upon  the  guilty  men  who  stood  before  them.^ 
We  may  perhaps  be  less  inclined  to  believe  in  this 
'  extreme  wickedness  of  all  the  nobles  who  surrounded 
Stephen,  when  we  hear  what  was  said  on  Stephen's  side 
against  Earl  Robert  himself.     And  the  event  shows  that  the 


^  In  the  Annals  of  his  own  monasteiy  (Chronica  de  Meba,  i.  90,  an) 
Earl  William  appears  as  a  man  of  admirable  piety,  and  there  is  not  a  word 
of  scandal  against  his  wife  Cedly,  the  daughter  of  William  the  son  of  Don- 
can,  the  son  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland.  Anyhow  he  was  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard. 

'  "  Procedit  contra  vos,  consul  iUe  qui  oonsuli  pnedicto  sponaam  abripuit' 
adulter  patentissimus  et  excellenter  impurus,  Baochl  devotus,  Marti  ignotiiii 
Tino  redolens,  hello  insolens.*'  This  Earl,  who  seems  to  haye  been  too  diB- 
reputable  to  be  named,  is  by  Professor  Stubbs  (B.  Howden,  i.  aoi)  supposed 
to  be  the  Earl  of  Warren.  Robert  of  Gloucester  (il.  454)  seems  to  leave  him 
out. 

'  Henry  himself^  in  recording  Simon*s  death  in  ii53»  says  in  his  own 
person  (2375)  that  he  was  "plenus  omnium  quss  non  licebant,  onmiom 
quas  non  decebant." 

*  "Toe  igitur  viri  fortissimi,  quos  magnus  Henricus  rex  erezity  iste 
dejecit,  iUe  instruxit^  iste  destnudt." 
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greatest  faalt  of  Stephen's  followers  was  lack  of  zeal  and  oh.  zxni. 
good  faith  on  behalf  of  Stephen  himself.    The  King,  it  Speech  of 
seems,  with  all  his  popular  talents,  was  no  orator ;  ^  the  dare. 
speech  on  his  side  was  made  by  Baldwin  the  son  of  Gilbert, 
of  the  house  of  Clare.     In  his  eyes  the  righteousness  of 
Stephen's  cause  was  as  clear  as  his  unrighteousness  was  in 
the  eyes  of  Earl  Robert.     They  had  on  their  side  three 
sdvantages,  the  justice  of  their  cause^  their  greater  numbers, 
their  superiority  in  valour.     The  charge  of  perjury  was 
tetumed.     They  were  fighting  for  their  King,  the  Lord's 
anointed,   to   whom  their  enemies   had  taken  oaths  and 
broken  them.     What  the  chief  of  the  enemy.  Earl  Robert  Character 
himself,  was  they  aU  knew.     His  threats  were  great,  but  Robert. 
Ills  deeds  were  small ;   his  famous  eloquence  never  led  to 
^on ;  a  lion  in  speech,  he  was  in  heart  no  better  than  a 
Jwre.'    These  charges  sound  strange  when  brought  against 
Kobert  of  Gloucester,  but  they  show  perhaps  the  natural 
feeling  of  the  mere  soldier  against  the  man  who  was  both 
soldier  and  scholar,  the  feeling  which  made  the  warlike  but 
unlettered  Volumnius  throw  out  his  taunts  at  the  peaceful 
works  of  his  colleague  Appius.'    Randolf  of  Chester  is  at  Randolf  of 
least  not  charged  with  mere  cowardice ;  he  is  fierce  enough 
ui  beginning  warfare  or  anything  else,  reckless  of  danger, 
seeking  things  beyond  his  power,  but  carrying  nothing  to 
perfection;  beginning  his  plans  with  the  strength  of  a 
man,  but  leaving  them,  when  begun,  with  the  weakness  of 
a  woman.     As  for  the  Welsh,  rash,  unarmed,  unskilled  in  The  Welsh, 
war,  they  were  no  better  than  beasts  running  of  their  own 
accord  upon  the  hunting-spear.*    As  for  the  rest,  be  they 

'  "Tano  qom  rex  Stephanus  feetiTa  vooe  carebat.**  Ib  the  hexameter 
^Btentional  t 

*  "Boberti  duces  vires  notsB  sunt.  Ipse  quidein  de  more  multum 
n^inator,  parom  operatur,  ore  leoniniu,  oorde  leporinua  darus  eloqaentia> 
<*iciirus  inertia." 

*  Livy,  X.  19. 

*  "  Qui  inermem  bello  pneferunt  temeiitatem,  et  arte  et  usn  belli  carentes 
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oH.xxni.  nobles  or  knights,  runaways  or  vagabonds  of  any  kind,^ 
all  that  was  to  be  wished  was  that  there  were  more  of  them 
to  triumph  over. 

Stephen         The  accounts  of  the  battle  vary  greatly,  but  one  things 

foT'SftKen 

byhifl        is  plain,  that  Stephen  was  basely  forsaken  by  many  both 
followers,    ^f  j^j^  ^^^    subjects   and    of   his   foreign    mercenaries. 

Among  these  the  names  of  the  Count  of  Meulan  and 
of  the  Fleming  William  of  Ypres  are  specially  branded.* 
Personal  But  a  small  band  of  faithful  men  still  stood  round  their 
Stephen.  King ;  and  our  thoughts  are  carried  back  to  another  fi^ht 
and  to  a  nobler  leader,  when  we  read  how  the  King  of 
the  English,  fighting  on  foot  like  an  Englishman,  wielded 
the  sword  of  ^Etheletan  or  Eadmund  till  it  broke  in  his 
hand,  how  a  young  citizen  of  Lincoln  brought  him  in 
its  stead  the  weapon  of  Cnut  and  Harold^  and  how 
Stephen,  with  his  Danish  axe,  laid  manfully  about  him,  till 
its  stroke,  lighting  on  the  helmet  of  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
brought  the  traitor  to  his  knee.^     But  on  that  day  treason 

quiusi  pecora  decurnmt  in  venabula.*^  Compare  the  dispnte  between  Malise 
Earl  of  Strathem,  who  was  as  ready  to  go  without  a  cuirass  as  another  man 
with,  and  Alan  of  Percy,  in  ^thelred,  342. 

^  "  Tarn  proceres  quam  milites,  transfugse  et  gurovagi/* 
*  The  flight  of  William  of  Ypres  comes  out  in  most  of  the  accounts,  but 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  calls  him  "vir  exconsulaiis  et  roagnie  probi- 
tatis/*  makes  him  put  the  Welsh  to  flight  before  he  flies  himself;  but  accord- 
ing to  Orderic,  he  and  bis  Flemings  and  Alan  and  his  Bretons  were  the 
first  to  fly, 

'  The  personal  valour  of  Stephen  comes  out  in  every  account,  bat  es- 
pecially in  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  Orderic,  and  John  of  Hexham.  Hemy 
arms  him  first  with  the  axe;  "Tunc  apparuit  vis  regis  fiilminea  [this  ia 
a  lightning  fliteh  from  Assandun,  see  vd.  i.  p.  389],  bipenni  maziiiM 
csedens  hos,  mens  illos."  The  axe  is  broken,  then  he  fights  with  his  sword, 
"gladio  dextera  regis  digno" — almost  the  words  which  he  uses  of  Eadmund" 
till  the  sword  too  Ib  broken.  But  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  John  of  Hexham 
(369)  is  right  in  making  him  wield  the  sword  first ;  '*  Dissecuit  omnes  ad 
oongreesum  sese  opponentes  donee  comminueretur  gladius  in  manibus  ejus, 
posuit  vero  in  manu  ejus  securim  Danicam  quidam  dvis  Lincolnis**'  So 
Orderic,  922  B ;  "  Ense  vel  securi  Norica  quam  quidam  iUi  juvenis  ihi 
administraverat  pugnare  non  cessavit."  The  personal  combat  with  Eari 
Randdf  appears  in  Henry's  account,  but  comes  out  more  dearly  in  John  of 
Hexham. 
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had  the  upper  hand;  the  King's  followers  had  fled,  and  oh.xxiii. 
three  men  only  were  at  his  side.*    The  soldiers  of  Earl 
fiobert  pressed  around  him^  and  a  mighty  stone,  hurled 
M  by  the  hand  of  the  Homeric  Aias,*  brought  the  King 
himgelf  to  the  ground.'  A  knight  called  WiUiam  of  Kains 
seized,  like  Menelaos,^  the  fallen  King  by  the  helmet,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  cried  out  that  he  held  the  King,  and 
hade  all  his  comrades  hasten  to  secure  the  richest  prize  of 
Tictory.'     Stephen  could  now  do  nothing  but  give  him-  Stephen 
self  up  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,    With  primer, 
him  was  taken,  fighting  to   the  last,  Baldwin  who  had 
made  the  speech  before  the  battle,  and  who  at  least  could 
not  be  charged  with  belying  his  words  by  his  deeds^  and 
fiichard  the  son  of  Urse,  a  descendant,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  old  enemy  Urse  of  Abetot,  whose  exploits  that  day 
inight  be  taken  as  some  atonement  for  the  crimes  of  his 
Kndred.'    A  few  valiant   men  still  fought  on  to  be   all 
s>hun  or  taken  prisoners/     The  city  was  sacked,  and  its  Lincoln 
uibabitants    slaughtered  without   mercy,   by   the   savage  **° 
followers  of  Earl  Randolf.* 

The  great  Danish  city  was  thus  dealt  with  as  no  city 
had  been  dealt  with  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror ;  but 
it  fared  no  worse  than  many  cities  fared  in  the  more 
polished  days  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 

'  Oideric  is  speciallj  emphatic  on  the  treason  of  Stephen's  followers.  It 
IS  be  who  speaks  of  the  "  tres  pugiles  "  who  were  still  with  the  King  when 
^  was  taken.  The  Chronicler,  in  his  short  and  pithj  account,  is  of  the 
Hooe  mind. 

*  IKad,  vii.  268.  •  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  40.  *  Hiad,  iii.  345. 

*  The  name  comes  from  Heniy  of  Huntingdon ;  "  Irruit  in  regem,  et  eum 
gslca  arripienB  voce  magna  clamavit,  Hue  omnes,  hue,  regem  teneo.  Advo- 
Isnt  omnes,  et  capitur  rex.*' 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Orderic  both  preserve  the  name  of  Baldwin. 
Heoiy  adds  that  of  Richard.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  173. 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  aa4&.  "Adhuc  capto  rege  pugnabat  ades  regalis;  nee 
coim  (dicmnventi  fugere  poterant,  donee  omnes  vel  capti  vd  csesi  sunt." 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  simply  says,  **  Civitas  hostili  lege  direpta  est." 
Oideric  giyes  some  details,  especially  of  the  drowning  of  five  hundred 
'^nobiles  dvea  **  who  tried  to  escape  by  the  river.    WiUitoi  of  Malmesbury 
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cH.  xxni.  centaries.     Stephen  was  first  led  into  Lincoln  to  see  the 

desolation  of  the  faithful  city  ;^  and  it  would  seem  that, 

in  full  agreement  with  chivalrous  notions,  some  who  had 

felt  no  compassion  during  the  horrors  of  the  sack  were 

moved  to  pity  and  repentance  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 

Stephen      captive  Kiug.^     He  was  presently  led  by  the  victorious 

sT^^L   ^^^  ^^  Gloucester  to  the  Empress,  who  was  then  in  his  own 

city,  and  was  then  kept  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Bristol.^ 

Sucoess      All  England  now  submitted  to  the  Empress,  save  Kent 

EmpreBfl.    alone,    where    Queen    Matilda    and   William    of  Ypres, 

who  had,  it  seems,  recovered  himself  from  his  flight  at 

Lincoln,  still  kept  men  in  their  allegiance.^    Castle  after 

castle,  district  after  district,  was  won  for  Earl  Robert  and 

Heireythehis  sister.^    The  fate  of  one  fortress  awakens  a  special 

Breton  be-  .jj  ••  t  o       \  n  i»-L 

sieged  at     interest,  as  givmg  us  a  glimpse  ot  a  class  oi  men  of  whom 
the  Devizes  ^  these  times  we  seldom  hear  except  as  victims  for  the 

by  the  men  * 

of  Wilt-  torturer.  A  Breton  Count  Hervey  had  married  a  daughter 
of  the  King,  and  now  he  commanded  in  that  great  fortress 
of  the  Devizes  which  Stephen  had  wrested  from  Bishop 
Roger.  He  was  overthrown,  not  by  knights  or  nobles 
or  mercenaries  of  whatever  nation,  but  by  the  folk  of  the 
land.    The  churls  of  the  surrounding  country,  stirred  up 

confirms  the  &ct,  and  moreover  approves;  "Vulgus  vero  bni^gensiam 
Lindooolinonim  multa  parte  obtruncatmn  est,  justa  ira  illoram  qui  vicis- 
sent,  nullo  dolore  illorum  qui  victi  essent,  qnod  ipsi  principium  et  fijmes 
istius  mali  fidssent." 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  234  h.    "Bex  in  earn  miserabiliter  introductns  est.** 

'  The  writer  of  the  Gesta  (71,  72)  describes  the  workings  of  their  minds, 
which  went  so  far  "ut  non  sdum  in  lacrimas  et  ejulatum  omnes  prorum- 
perent,  sed  et  cordis,  et  oris  poenitudine  quam  maxime  affioerentur.'* 

"  Gesta,  73 ;  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  41,  where  we  may  remark  the  phrase  that 
the  King  was  presented  to  the  Empress,  '' juxta  morem  illius  geoeria  homi- 
num  quos  captives  nominant."  Ord.  Vit.  922  B;  Cent.  Flor.  Wig.  1141; 
John  of  Hexham,  369;  Will.  Neub.  i.  8 ;  Hen.  Hunt.  225.  The  Chrani- 
der  says,  "  and  Ised  him  to  Bristowe  and  diden  ]iar  in  prisun  and  . . .  teres.'* 
One  would  like  to  fill  up  the  gap,  which  suggests  some  form  of  the  woid 
feUen. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  225.    So  the  Geeta,  73. 

f  See  the  Gesta,  73,  74,  and  for  places  in  the  north,  John  of  Hexham,  269. 
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nodoabt  by  some  excess  of  cruelty,  swore  his  destruction  oh.xxiii. 
18  one  man.  They  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  which  was 
afterwards  surrendered  to  the  Empress,  and  he  left  England 
M  of  shame.^  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  victorious 
churls,  thinking,  as  usual,  that  any  change  of  masters 
mtist  be  for  the  better,  surrendered  their  prize  to  those  who 
now  had  the  upper  hand,  or  whether  Hervey  himself  chose 
to  Gall  in  the  opposite  party  in  the  general  struggle  rather 
{ban  to  abide  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  his  immediate  local 
enemies.  In  either  case  it  is  something  to  see  a  stranger, 
a  Count,  a  King's  son-in-law,  driven  to  such  straits  as 
these  by  the  unaided  efifbrts  of  the  people  of  an  English 
shiie. 

Matilda  was  thus  in  actual  possession  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  England,  while  Stephen  was  in  bonds.   The 
next  object  was  to  give  something  like  a  legal  confirma- 
tion to  her  possession.    To  this  end  the  Legate  Henry  was  Henry 
won  over.    We  have  seen  that  he  was  already  ill-disposed  Chester 
to  his  brother  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  Bishops,  jj^^^j^ 
aad  a  promise  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels  in  all  weighty  February 
matters,  especially  in  the  disposal    of   bishopricks    and 
abbeys,  gained  him  to  the  side  of  the  Empress/^    And  Noveltv  of 
now  followed  a  scene  which  has  no  parallel  in  English  reign, 
histoiy.     If  Matilda  was  to  reign,  her  reign  needed  to 
begin  by  something  which  might   pass  for  an  election 
and   coronation.     But    her  followers.   Bishop    Henry  at 
their  head,  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  the  actual  crowning 
ttid  anointing,  ceremonies  which — ^unless   Sexburh  had, 
•ges  before,  received  the  full  royal  consecration — had  never, 
either  in  England  or  in  Gaul,  been  applied  to  a  female 

*  Geita,  74.  "Cornea  Hervena,  gener  r^is,  in  castello  quod  Diviaa 
fidtv  ft  aiinplici  ruatiooram  plebe  in  nnum  se  globmn  in  malum 
flHoi  coiyurante  diutiBBime  obaeasuB,  tandemque  castello  in  manus  comi- 
tian  redditoy  ab  onmi  Anglic  inhonerte    depuUuB,  cum  paucis  trana- 

'  Hist.  Not.  ill.  42. 
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cH.zxni.  ruler .^    Matilda  was  solemnly  received  in  the  cathedral 
Matilda      church  of  Winchester ;  she  was  led  by  two  Bishope,*  the 

j-Qf"  fli  "ij"Oq, 

at  Win-      Legate  himself  and  Bernard  of  Saint  David's^  as  thougph 
MM«h^3,    ^  receive  the  crown  and  the  unction^  but  no  crownings 
1141*         and  no   auction  is  spoken  of.'    An  ecclesiastical  synod 
Win-         followed^  which  was  also  held  at  Winchester.     Archbishop 
J^^'      Theobald  was  there,  and  some  other  prelates,  who,  together 
with  some  laymen,  had,  it  is  especially  renuu'ked,  asked 
Stephen's  leave  before  they  bent  to  the  times  and  plightefl 
their  allegiance  to  the  Empress.^     In  the  proceedings  of 
this  synod,  as  reported  by  an  eye-witness,  we  have  a  dear 
setting  forth  of  the  arguments  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
We  have  also  a  speaking  proof  of  the   way  in   which 
ecclesiastical    pretensions    had  grown    during  the    utter 
break-up  of  all  civil  society.     The  president  and  the  pre- 
Speech  of   siding  spirit  of  the  assembly  was  the  Legate  Henry.     His 
^^^'      speech  began  and  ended  with  a  panegyric  on  his  uncle 
the  late  King,  and  on  the  happiness  which  England  had 
enjoyed  during  his  peaceful  reign."     He  set  forth   the 
rights  of  Matilda,  grounded  on  the  oath  taken  to    her 
in  her  father's  lifetime.     It  was  only  because  she  delayed 
'  to   come   over  to   England  and    take  possession  of  her 
kingdom  that  Stephen,  that  there  might  be  some  one  to 
Assertion    keep  the  peace  of  the  land,  had  been  allowed  to  reign,*    He 
deri^l       ^^  ^^^  accepted  on  the  strength  of  promises  to  defend 

'  I  cannot  answer  for  Urraca  Queen  of  Castile,  who  reigned  firam  1109 
to  1 126. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  43,  558,  623, 

'  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Hist.  Nov.  iii.  43)  seems  distinoUj  to  exdude 
%  coronation ;  he  merely  says,  "  Honorifica  h^aU  prooessione,  reoepta  est  ia 
eoclesia  episcopatus  Wintome."  We  must  therefore  see  only  rhetoric  wheft 
the  Continuator  says,  "  Datur  ejus  dominio  corona  regni  Anglin,**  «nd  whea 
the  author  of  the  Gesta  (75)  speaks  of  "  regis  castello,  et  regni  corona  quam 
semper  ardentissime  affectarat,  ....  in  deliberationem  suam  oontraditia," 
and  adds  that  Heniy  "dominam  et  reginam  aoclamare  prnoepit.**  The 
Waverley  Annalist^  1141,  ventures  to  say,  *<Oorona  regni  est  ei  tradita.*" 

*  Hist.  Nov.  u.  s.  ■  lb.  44.  •  i\^ 
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flie  Church   and   preserve  the  peace,  all  which  promises  0H.xxni. 
be  had  broken.     To  them,  to  the  clergy  of  England,  it^fi^^^^.o* 
duefly  belong^ed  to  elect  as  well  as  to  consecrate  Kings.^ 
He  therefore  called  on  the  synod  to  elect  the  daughter  Matilda 
of  Henry,  the  g^reat  and  incomparable  King^  as  Lady  of  Q^eeii,  but 
England  and  Normandy.*     Whether  any  consecration  was  ^^7' 
designed   to   follow,   whether   at   such    consecration    she 
would  have   been  promoted   to  the  specially  royal  title, 
we  are  not  told.     Countess,  Queen,  and  Empress  in  other 
Ittids,  in  England  the  only  title  that  she  bears  is  Lady. 
The  daughter  of  Henry  reigned,  so  far  as   she   reigned 
at  all,  by  the  same  style  as  the  daughter  of  Alfred. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  all  agreed  to  the  Legate's  Matilda 
proposal ;  at  least  none  raised  a  voice  against  it.^    But,  ^^  synod. 
rf  Henry,  whether  as  Legate  or  as  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
deemed  it   good   to  put  forward  the  clergy  as   especial 
electors  of  Kings,  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  England 
to  know  that  there  was  at  least  one  other  body  of  men 
who  claimed  to  have  a  voice  in  such  matters.     The  men  Electoral 
of  London  had  chosen  Stephen  to  be  their  King ;   and,  London, 
without  their  consent,  his  Crown  could  not  be  transferred 
to  another.     The  men  of  London,  for  the  greatness  of  their 
city,  ranked  with  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and   many 
W>n8  of  the  realm  had  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  of 
their  commonalty.^    While  the  Council  was  still  sitting,  Interces- 
t  deputation    came    &om   the   commonalty   of   London,  Londoners 

*  Hist.  KoT.  iii  44.  "  CleroB  Anglis,  ad  cujuB  jas  potiasfanum  spectat 
piBcipein  eligere,  limulqne  ordinare.** 

*  lb.  "Filiam  pacific!  regis,  glorion  regis,  divitis  regis,  boni  regis,  et 
iiMtn)  tempore  inoomparabilis,  in  Anglis  NormanniaBque  dominam  eligimus, 
ct  ei  fidem  et  manuteiiementum  promittiinus.'*  In  her  grant  of  the  earldom 
ofHflcefind  to  MUes  of  Gloucester  (Rymer,  i.  14)  her  style  is  "MatUda 
^M>ltziz,  Henrid  regis  filia,  et  Angloniin  domina." 

*  Hist  Nov.  iii.  45. 

*Ib.  "Londoniensee,  qui  sunt  quasi  optimates,  pro  magnitudine 
dviUtia,  in  Anglia.**  "Onmes  barones,  qui  in  eorum  communionem 
i*>ndadQm  lecepti  fnentfit.''  *'  Londonienses,  qui  pnecipui  habebantur  in 
^^9^  neat  proceres.** 

VOL.  V.  X 
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OH.  xzm.  not  to  make  any  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Crown, 

^  but  to  pray  that  their  lord  the  King  might  be  set  free 

Message     ^^^   ^^  bonds.^     A   clerk    of  the    Queen    put    in    a 

^'^'^®®^  vigorous  protest  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  claiming  for 

him,  not  only  freedom,  but  the  kingdom  which  wicked 

men    had    taken   from    him.^     The    London    deputation 

went  back,  promising  to  do  their  best  on  behalf  of  the 

Haughti-    Empress ;  but  meanwhile  Matilda  disgusted  even  her  own 

Empress,    partisans  by  her  extreme  haughtiness,  a  haughtiness  which 

she  showed  even  to  those  to  whom  she  owed  most,  to 

the  Legate,  to  her  own  brother  and  champion  Earl  Robert, 

to  her  uncle  King  David,  who   had  come   to  join   her, 

and  who  had  been  acting  on   her  behalf  on  the  road.^ 

She   then  made  her  way  to   London  by   a   roundabout 

path.     She  was  received  at  Oxford  by  the  younger  Robert 

of  Oily/  and  in  his  castle  she  found  a  champion  in  his 

stepson,  another  of  her  half-brothers,  Robert  the  son  of 

Eadgyth.'^    At  Saint  Alban's  a  deputation  from  London 

came,  as  another  deputation  from  London  had  once  come 

to  Berkhampstead,®  offering  to  receive  her  into  the  city.' 

^  Hist.  Nov.  Hi.  45.  "Missi  a  oommunione  qaam  Tocant  Londoniarmn, 
non  oertamina  sed  preces  offerre,  ut  dominus  suus  rex  de  captione  Itbe* 
raretup."    On  the  "communio"  see  vol.  iv.  pp.  549,  550. 

»  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  47. 

'  His  course  is  tiaced  by  John  of  Hexham,  270.  On  her  behaviour  to 
the  King,  the  Earl,  and  the  Bishop,  see  the  Gesta^  76. 

*  See  theGesta,  74,  81,  and  the Continuator,  1141.   Of.  vol  iv. pp.46,  736. 
'  "  Bobertus  filius  Edse  et  Henrici  regis  nothus  **  is  distinctly  menUoned 

by  John  of  Hexham,  270.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  0.  Waters  for  caUing 
my  attention  to  the  two  documents  in  the  Monastioon  (vi.  253)  in  which 
Henry  of  OUy,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Eadgyth,  appears  as  the  brother 
of  "  Robertus  Henrici  regis  filius,"  the  Robert  with  whom  we  are  now 
dealing.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  736.  Heralds  seem  to  conibund  this  Robert  with 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

•  See  vol.  iii.  p.  547. 

'  The  place  comes  from  the  Continuator,  who  adds,  "  Adeunt  earn  ibi  civei 
multi  ex  Lundonia,  tractaturi  ibi  sermo  multimodus  de  raddenda  dvitate." 
So  the  Geeta,  76,  77 ;  "Rogatu  Londoniensium,  qui  se  iDi  BuppUcee  obto- 
lerunt,  ad  dvitatem  postremo  devenit." 
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She  took  up  her  abode  at  Westminster,  and   again  dis-  0H.xxni. 
played  the  same  haoghtiness  as  before.     Again  she  refused  ^^^^ 
to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  her  namesake  the  Queen,  to  the  London. 

June,  1 141. 

prayers  of  the  nobles  of  her  own  side,  who  craved  for  the  ^^^  refuses 
release  of  Stephen.     She  would  not  hearken  even  to  the  ^  ™ter- 

cession  for 

proposal   that  he  should  resign  the  kingdom  and  spend  Stephen. 
the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  monk  or  pilgrim.^     She  offended 
Bishop  Henry  by  refusing  his  petition  that  at  least  his 
nephew    Eustace   might  receive  his  &ther's  continental 
possessions.'     And,  more  than  all,  she  drew  on  herself  the  She  refuses 
ill  will  of  the  men  of  the  great  city  whose  citizens  could  of  Eadward 
make  and  unmake  Kings.     The  men  of  London  prayed  lo^^o^^jts. 
of  her  that  she  would  observe  the  laws  of  King  Eadward,  Complaints 
because  they  were  the  best  of  all,   not  the  laws  of  her  Londoners 
&ther  Henry,  because  they  were  too  heavy  to  be  bome.^  ^inst 
The  words  are  remarkable  in  many  ways.     They  are  the  Henry. 
only  expression  of  discontent  with  the  general  rule  of     - 
Heury  which  we  meet  with ;  and  it  is  singular  that  such  a 
complaint  should  come  from  the  citizens  of  London.     But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Henry's  great  merit,  the  strict 
administration  of  justice,  was  of  less  importance  to  the 
men  of   a  city  who  had  such   great  franchises  in  their 
own  hands  than  it  was  to  the  people  of  the  smaller  towns 
ttad  of  the  open  country.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

'  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  1141.     The  writer  here  distinctly  opposes  the  Queen 
and  the  Lftdy,  "interpeDavit  dominam  Anglorum  reginam." 

'  Gf.  Hut.  Not.  iii.  49 ;  John  of  Hexham,  270. 

*  All  our  authoritieB  speak  generaUy  of  Matilda's  hanghtineas  to  the 
^tixens,  but  it  la  only  in  the  Continuator  of  Florence  that  we  find  the 
distinct  demand  and  refusal  of  the  laws  of  Eadward ;  "  Interpellata  est  et 
a  mibiii^  nt  legee  eis  regis  Edward!  oheerrare  lioeret,  quia  optimse  erant, 
ttm  patriB  sui  Henrid,  quia  graves  erant.  Yerum  ilia,  non  bono  usa  oonsilio, 
prs  nimia  austeritate  non  acquievit  eis.**  lliere  seems  to  be  a  dark  allusion 
to  this  matter  in  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  48,  where  the  panegyrist  of  Robert desciibeB 
^  M  busy  "  juatitiam  et  pairiat  Uges  et  paoem  reformando ;  •*  and  without 
niore  distinctly  blaming  Matilda,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  satis  constat  quod, 
fl  ejus  modemtioni  et  sapientin  a  suis  esset  creditum,  non  tarn  sinistruin 
P<i*t^  senaisseiit  alee  casum.** 
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strictness  of  Henry's  forest  laws  was  no  doubt  felt  by 
the  citizens  themselves  and  by  the  barons  who  had  joined 
their  commonalty.  Bat  the  great  point  is  that  now, 
seventy-five  years  after  the  coming  of  William,  the  memory 
of  the  last  native  King  is  still  cherished.  His  days,  the 
days  of  the  rule  of  Eadward^  that  is  in  truth  the  days 
of  the  rule  of  Oodwine  and  of  Harold,  are  still  looked 
back  to  as  the  happy  days  of  peace  and  righteousness. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  some  upland  region,  where  the  stranger 
had  appeared  only  in  his  charaqter  of  conqueror,  that  they 
are  thus  looked  back  to.  The  days  of  Eadward  are  still 
looked  to  with  yearning  by  a  city  to  which  men  flocked 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  among  whose  chief 
citizens  a  large  proportion  were  undoubtedly  of  Norman 
blood. 

But  the  prayer  of  the  men  of  London  was  unheeded. 
Matilda,  who  had  worn  her  crown  in  the  Eternal  City, 
may  have  there  been  taught  by  Roman  lawyers  that  law 
was  whatever  the  prince  deemed  good,^  and  she  may  have 
learned  to  look  on  the  dooms  of  Eadward  and  Henry  as 
alike  of  little  worth.  All  the  answer  that  the  citizens 
got  was  stern  looks^  reproaches  for  the  fiivour  which  they 
had  shown  to  Stephen  and  the  money  which  they  had 
spent  in  his  cause,  and  pressing  demands  of  money  for 
her  own  use.^  Meanwhile  another  Matilda  was  at  their 
gates^  one  who  had  by  birth  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
allegiance  of  Englishmen  as  her  Imperial  namesake,  whose 
descent  from  the  Old-English  Kings  was  the  same  as  her 
own,  and  who,  if  zeal  and  energy  could  win  success,  might 
have  brought  laurels  to  any  cause.  While  the  Empress 
was  trampling   on   their    rights   within   their  walls,  the 


1  tti 


Quod  prindpi  placuit  legis  habet  vlgorem." 

'  We  get  the  most  vivid  picture  of  Matilda's  treatment  of  the  Londoofln 

in  the  Geeta,  77.    But  all  our  authorities  bear  witness  to  her  eztreme 

haughtiness.    See  Hen.  Hunt.  225;  Will.  Neub.  i.  9;  John  of  Hexhsffli 
270. 
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Queen  was  threatening  them  with  all  the  honors  of  war  ch.  xxui. 
without.^    The  citizens  made  their  choice ;  they  entered  The  Em- 
into  a  league  on  Stephen's  behalf  with  his  yaliant  wife,  and  fi^Lon- 
drove  the  Empress  and  her  followers  from  their  gates.*  q*^^^ 
She  fled  to  Oxford,  and  presently  showed  her   spite  by  Stephen's 
ordering  the  captive  King,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept^J^^ 
in  an  honourable  confinement,  to  be  loaded  with  chains.^ 

A  train  of  stirring  events  followed.     The  Empress  held 
her  court  at  Oxford,  while  her  rival  and  namesake,  in  full 
possession  of  London,  was  gathering  forces  everywhere  on 
hehalf  of  her  husband.     Bishop  Henry  now  openly  changes  The  Legate 
sides ;   so  do  his  eitizens  of  Winchester ;   and  we  get  a  cha^B 
strange   picture   of  Queen   and    Empress,   the   King  of^^^^v 
Scots,  the  Earl  and  the  Bishop,  the  citizens  of  London  of  Win- 
and  Winchester,  all  in  a  manner  besieging  one  another. 
In  the  end  a  large  part  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  with 
it  the  New  Minster,  on  its  new  site  of  Hyde,  was  burned, 
if  not  by  the  order,  at  least  by  the  followers,  of  its  own 
Bishop.^    Then  comes  the  captivity  of  Earl  Robert  under  Earl 
the  keeping  of  William  of  Ypres  in  Archbishop  William's  taken 

^  This  campaign  of  Queen  Matilda^  **  astuti  pectoriB,  viriliBqae  constantise 
teadatk,**  is  described  in  the  Gesta,  77,  78. 

*  The  fullest  aocount  is  that  in  the  Gesta,  78,  79.  See  also  the  Con- 
tinuafcor,  1141 ;  Hist.  Nov.  ill.  48;  John  of  Hexham;  Will.  Neub.  i.  9; 
Hemy  of  Huntingdon,  225. 

*  80  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  ''  Irritata  igitur  muliebri  angore,  regem 
onctum  Domini  in  oompedibus  poni  jussit."  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist. 
Kov.  liL  41)  had  already  told  us  that  Stephen  was  at  first  honourably 
treated  ("  honorifice  pneter  progrediendi  &cultatem  senratus  est  primo ") ; 
afterwards  "annuUs  ferreis  innodatus  est." 

*  Our  authorities  now  gradually  fiul  us.  Orderic's  narrative  was  finished 
while  the  King  was  in  prison.  The  ContinuatOT  breaks  off  soon  after  the 
buning  of  Winchester.  Hemy  of  Huntingdon  tells  the  story  at  no  great 
length.  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  the  aocount  in  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  50, 
but  both  the  Ck>ntinuator  and  the  author  of  the  Gesta  are  fuller.  The  New 
Minster,  the  "eodesia  Sancti  Grimbaldi"  of  the  Gontinuator,  had  changed 
its  rite  in  1 1 10.  See  Mr.  Edwards*  Introduction  to  Liber  de  Hyd%  zlv.  et 
>eqq.  The  Chronicler  does  not  mention  the  fire,  but  the  description  of  the 
Queen's  action  is  vigorous ;  "])a'oom  >e  kinges  cwen  mid  al  hire  strengthe, 
vid  beSBDt  heom,  ^t  ]wr  wses  inne  mioel  hungser." 
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still  new  castle  of  Rochester,^  the  vain  attempts  of  their  two 
zealous  wives  to  find  in  the  exchange  of  King  and  Earl  a 
means  of  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom/  and  their 
final  exchange,  not  as  anything  tending  towards  peace, 
but  simply  as  restoring  to  each  party  a  leader  of  equal 
value.^  We  come  to  Stephen's  siege  of  the  Empress  at 
Oxford,  and  the  &moas  tale  of  her  escape  from  Robert 
of  Oily's  oastle.^  In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  come  across 
another  synods  held  this  time  at  Westminster,  in  which 
we  hear  the  Legate  Henry,  now  a  loyal  subject  of  his 
brother,  defending  his  twofold  treason  in  his  brother's 
hearing,  and  calling  on  men  to  cleave  to  the  King  who  had 
been  anointed  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  Apostolic  See^  and  to  forsake  the  Countess 
of  Anjou,  no  longer  Lady  of  the  English,  but  only  Lady 


*  See  the  story  of  Robert's  captivity  in  WilL  Mahns.  Hist.  Nov.  iii  51 ; 
Gesta^  84 ;  Cont  Flor.  Wig.  1 151 ;  Will.  Neub.  1.  9.  The  Chronicler  ncardi 
his  imprisonment  at  Rochester,  and  G^rvase  (1356)  adds  the  name  of  his 
keeper,  *' Willielmus  Ypiensis,  qui  Cantia  abutebatur." 

s  This  comes  from  the  Gontinuator,  who  is  copied  by  Gervase.  An  agree* 
ment  is  made  between  Queen  Matilda  and  the  Countess  Mabel  ("regioa 
nfTninm  satagente  pro  rege,  et  viceoomitissa-e-why  vice?  it  is  "comitisBa'' 
in  Gervase — ^valde  desudante  pro  oomite")  to  this  effect;  "Ut  rex  sue 
restitutiis  regno,  et  comes  sub  eo  totius  Angliae  sublimatus  dominio,  fierent 
ambo  regni  et  patris  justi  moderatores  et  pacis  recuperatares,  mcut  totius 
dissensionis  et  turbationis  esstiterant  inceatores  atque  auctores."  But  Robert 
will  not  agree  without  the  consent  of  the  Empress,  and  that  is  not  to  be  hsd. 

'  The  Chronicler  thus  tells  it;  "^  feorden  \>e  wise  men  betwyx  ^ 
kinges  freond  and  te  eorles  fireond  and  sahtlede  sua  Jwt  me  sculde  leten  at 
)>e  king  of  prisun  for  ]>e  eorl,  and  te  eorl  for  J^e  king,  and  sua  diden."  See 
also  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  58  ;  Gesta,  85  ;  Hen.  Hunt.  235. 

*  The  Chronicler  again  tells  the  tale ;  "  pa  )»e  king  was  ute,  )»  herde 
ysBi  ssegen,  and  toe  his  feord  and  bessBt  hire  in  0e  tur,  and  me  laet  hire  dim 
on  niht  of  pe  tur  mid  rapes,  and  stal  ut  and  sc»  fleh  and  i»de  on  fote  to 
Walingford.*'  This  is  the  last  event  recorded  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy, 
Hist.  Nov.  iii.  74.  The  best  known  incident  of  the  story  comes  fram  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  (225);"  Non  procul  a  natali  aufugit  Imperatrix  per  Tamasim 
glaciatam,  circumamicta  vesUbus  albis,  reverberatione  nivis  et  similitudine 
fSallentibus  oculos  obsidentium."  Gervase  (1558)  tells  the  tale  at  greater 
length.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  those  days  the  river  at  Oxford  was  the 
Thames. 
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of  the  ADgevins.^     But  now  for  some  years  there  is  little  oh.  xxin. 
on  which  we  need  dwell.     Several  more  years  were  passed  Strife  of 
in  local  warfare  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  which  we  u^J^J^. 
have  heard  so  much  already.     We  hear  of  the  striking 
deaths  of  more  than  one  evil-doer,^  and  we  get  general 
pictures  of  the  state  of  the  land,  as  fearful  as  that  which 
oar  own  Chroniclers  gave  ns  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
straggle.'     We  still  have  the  picture  of  a  state  of  things 
in  which,  though  the  land  is  divided  between  two  parties, 
yet  neither  of  their  nominal  chiefs  is  able  to  exercise  any 
Teal  control  over  his  followers^  but  each  is  obliged  to  put 
np  with  their  evil  deeds  lest  they  should  forsake  him  for 
his  rival.^     But^  on  the  whole,  the  course  of  events  was 
fitvoarable  to  Stephen.     We  see  him  twice  on   his  old 
battle-ground  of  Lincoln,  striving  against  his  old  enemy 
Bandolf  of  Chester.     At  one  stage  of  the  struggle  we  Lincoln 
find  the  &ithless  Earl  besieged  by  the  King  in  the  scene  of  Stephen.  ^ 
bis  old  treason  at  Lincoln."    Then  we  see  him  returning  to  ^^^\ 
his  allegiance,  and  presently  imprisoned  till  he  gives  up  ment  of 

'  Hist.  Not.  iii.  52.  *'Tnrb&toTe8  vero  pads,  qui  oomitisssB  Andegavensi 
&Terenty  ad  exoommunicationem  vocandos,  pneter  earn  qus  Andegavorum 
^^OBina  esaet.** 

'  William  of  Newbnigh  (i.  11,  13)  gives  two  chapters  to  the  evil  deeds 
and  the  appropriate  ends  of  Geofi&ey  of  Mandeville  and  Robert  of  Mannion, 
M  in  the  year  11 44.    For  the  fate  of  Miles,  Earl  of  Hereford,  see  above, 

'  See  the  two  pioturee  in  the  Gketa  (96, 1 20)  of  the  general  state  of  England, 
wlueh  may  be  compared  with  the  more  famous  one  in  the  Chronicle.  In  the 
fint  passage  the  writer  rebukes  the  conduct  of  the  fighting  Bishops  of  the 
^e,  and  complains  specially  of  the  foreign  mercenaries ;  in  the  second  he 
ooDpUiiu  chiefly  of  the  Welsh.  See  also  the  description  in  William  of 
Newburgh,  i.  22. 

*  William  of  Newburgh,  u.  s.  "  Neuter  in  suos  imperioee  agere  et  disci- 
P^ue  vigorem  exeroere  poterat :  sed  uterque  suos,  ne  a  se  deficerent,  nihil 
Bcgiodo  muloebat."  Hen.  Hunt.  227  &;  "Neutrum  ezaltare  voLebantne, 
^tflrosabacto,  alter  iis  libere  dominaretur,  sed  semper  alter  alteram  metuens 
'^Sttm  in  eoB  potestatem  ezercere  non  posset."  This  reminds  one  of  liud- 
Pwntfs  saying  of  the  Italians  (AnUp.  i.  37),  how  they  wish  "semper 
SVDiaig  nti  dominis,  quatenus  alteram  alterius  terrore  coeroeant." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  225. 
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oH.zxni.  the  precious  fortress.^    The  recovery  of  the  city  which  had 

^^  suffered  so  much  in  Stephen's  cause  was  worthily  celebrated 

1 H5-  hy  a  great  national  ceremony.     Stephen  held  his  Christ-  ! 

Stophen'B  ^gg  ^jxi  wore  his  Crown  with  all  royal  pomp  within  the 

ChrutiDAS  ,  J       r       r 

Feast  at  walls  of  the  city  into  which  he  had  once  been  led  as  a 
1x46-1147.  prisoner.^  By  such  a  rite  it  might  seem  that  his  old  ill 
luck  on  the  same  spot  was  wiped  out,  and  that  he  began, 
as  it  were,  another  and  a  happier  reign.  And  so  in  some 
Randolf  sort  it  was.  For,  soon  after  the  coronation  feast  at  Lincoln, 
^^m  ^^^  ^^fy  ^^  again  attacked  by  the  old  enemy ;  but  this  time 

Lincoln.      Randolf  was  beaten  back  from  its  walls,  as  the  Kins:  himself 
1 147.  .  .  . 

had  been  three  years  earlier.    The  Earl's  chief  captain  lay 

dead  before  the  Roman  gate  through  which  the  Conqueror 
had  entered,  and  the  loyal  citizens  rejoiced  and  gave  their 
thanks  to  the  patroness  who  had  defended  the  temple  which 
crowned  their  hill.'  And^  before  long^  Stephen  was  relieved 
in  different  ways  from  the  presence  of  his  two  chief 
1^0  enemies.     Eight  years  after  her  first  coming  to  England 

leaves  as  a  claimant  for  its  Crown,  the  Empress,  tired  of  the 
1 147.  wretched  struggle,  withdrew  to  the  continent,*  and  in  the 
Death  of  next  year  her  brother  and  chief  champion  Earl  Robert  died.' 
Robert.  1^1^^^  leads  US  to  the  third  and  last  period  of  this  time  of 
"48.  anarchy.  The  last  few  years  of  Stephen's  reign,  when  a 
of  Stephen.  Q^w  and  mightier  actor  appears^  may  claim  to  be  spoken  of 
at  somewhat  greater  len^h  than  a  long  series  of  si^;es 

>  This  is  recorded  by  tiie  Gbrcmicler  with  much  emphasisy  though  not  in 
its  right  order.  Cf.  Hen.  Hunt.  225  b;  Gervase,  1361 ;  Gesta^  124,  145. 
John  of  Hexham  (27^)  Beems  to  put  this  under  1151. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  225  b.  "Duodecixno  rex  Stephanus  anno  ad  natale  Domiiii 
in  urbe  LinooUiensi  diademate  r^galiter  insignitus  eet,  quo  regum  nuUus 
introire,  prohibentibus  quibosdam  superstitiosis,  ausus  fiierat."  So  Gervasey 
156a.    It  is  odd  that  this  belief  yna  not  mentioned  earlier  in  the  stwy. 

*  See  Hen.  Hunt.  225  b. 

*  Grerrase,  1563.  "Imperatrix  jam  Anglican»  disoordie  taadio  affscta, 
ante  quadragesimam  in  Normanniam  transfretavit^  malens  sub  tutela  mariti 
sui  in  pace  quiesoare  quam  in  Anglia  tot  molestias  sustinere." 

"  In  1 148,  aocording  to  John  of  Hexham,  276.  Gervase  (1561)  pots  it  in 
1146.    See  also  the  Gesta,  131. 
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and  skinnishee,  rich  indeed  in  local  and  personal  interest,  oh.  xxm. 
bat  which  throw  little  light  on  our  main  sabject.  We  may 
turn  from  them  with  satisfaction  to  a  field  on  which  men 
of  Norman  and  English  blood  joine^  together  in  a  more 
worthy  cause.  In  the  year  that  the  Empress  left  England,  Taking  of 
a  band  of  men,  German,  Flemish^  Norman,  and  English,  n^^. 
among  whom  we  specially  hear  of  men  from  London^ 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Hastings,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  set 
forth  from  the  port  of  Dartmouth  without  any  princely 
leader,  joined  the  warfare  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal  against 
the  Infidels,  wrested  Lisbon  from  their  hands,  and  enlarged 
tiie  bounds  of  Christendom  by  a  new  episcopal  see,  of  which 
a  man,  English  by  birth  at  leasts  Gilbert  of  Hastings^  was 
left  as  the  first  Bishop.'  An  exploit  like  this  is  indeed  a 
lelief  amid  the  annals  of  a  strife  which  we  can  hardly 
honour  with  the  name  even  of  civil  war. 

Before  we  come  to  the  chain  of  events  which  connects 
this  reign  with  the  next,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  some 
of  those  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time  which  do  not  come 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  political  and  military 
story.    Stephen  had  the  character  of  being  a  prince  who  Stephen  on 
had  no  great  love  for  the  clergy ; '  they  never  forgave  his  with  the 
seizure  of  the  two  Bishops ;  and,  like  perhaps  every  other  ^^^'Ky* 
^^arrior  of  that  time,  he  is  charged  with  showing  little 
i^rd  to  holy  places  in  his  military  operations.'    But,  Growth  of 
as  was  natural  in  days  when  the  civil  power  was  so  weak,  astical 
Uiere  was  no  time  when   the  ecclesiastical  power  made  ^J^^™ 

*  See  the  tnust  "OsbemnB  de  Ezpugnatione  Lyxbonensi**  printed  in 
^**rf'Mwi'  StubbiT  ChronideB  and  Memorialfl  of  RichArd  the  First,  1.  cxUv., 
*Bd  the  letter  of  Duodechin  in  the  Annals  of  Saint  Disibod,  1 147  (Pertz, 
^^  37).  On  the  aspect  of  these  narratives  with  which  I  am  most  con- 
ooned  I  have  said  something  in  Appendix  W.   Cf  Hen.  Hunt.  236. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  226 h.  ''Rex  Stephanos  namquam  derioos  liquids  di- 
'^tnif  et  pridem  dnos  incaroerayit  episoopos." 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  (see  aboye,  p.  396)  and  Wilton  (see  Gervase, 
^SSS) ;  Reading  (Robert  de  Monte,  1 153) ;  Beverley  (John  of  Hexham,  278). 
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OH.  xxm.  greater  strides  than  during  the  nineteen  years  of  anarchy. 
We  have  seen  how  Stephen  stooped  to  seek  for  a  papal 
confirmation  of  his  election  to  the  Crown,^  and  how  an 
ecclesiastical  synod  listened  complacently  to  the  doctrine 
Growth  of  that  the  election  of  Kings  lay  in  the  clergy.*  During 
Rome.  ^^1*3  same  time,  and  under  the  administration  of  the  same 
man,  the  Legate  Henry  of  Winchester,  a  fashion  of  which 
particular  instances  may  be  found  at  earlier  times  took 
root  and  flourished.  This  was  the  fashion  of  appealing 
from  English  courts  to  the  see  of  Rome.^  Nor  was  this 
wonderful,  when  Stephen  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  stooped 
to  make,  or  at  least  to  think  of  making,  an  appeal  of  this 
kind  in  his  own  person.^  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance 
of  Stephen's  self-abasement  before  the  papal  power.  £v^ 
when  he  plucked  up  heart  to  refuse  a  safe-conduct  to 
a  Cardinal,  unless  he  pledged  himself  to  do  nothing  against 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  he  presently  found  himself 
driven  to  humble  himself  before  the  power  which  he  had 
offended.^  In  all  this  we  see  the  growth  of  those  inno- 
vations which  the  next  Henry  tried  manfully  to  stop,  bat 

^  See  above,  p.  246. 

*  See  above,  p.  305. 

'  Heniy  of  HuDtiogdon  goes  too  fiir  when  he  says  (3  36  b),  in  describing  the 
synod  of  1151,  "Totum  illud  oondliom  novis  appellationibus  infirandoit 
In  Anglia  namque  appellationes  in  usu  non  erant,  donee  eas  Henricns  Win- 
toniensis,  dum  legatus  esaet  male  suo,  crudeliter  intrusit.  In  eodem  namqne 
concilio  ad  Romani  pontificis  audientiam  ter  appellatus  est."  William  of 
Saint  Carilef  had  appealed  in  1088 ;  see  above,  p.  77. 

*  See  above,  p.  290. 

"  According  to  John  of  Hexham  (279),  the  Cardinal-Priest  John  in  1151 
was  refused  a  safe-conduct,  "  nisi  fidem  daret  se  in  hac  profectione  regno 
Anglorum  nullum  damnum  quserere."  He  went  back  and  complained  a( 
Bome,  and  Stephen  presently  humbly  invited  him  to  England  again.  C£  the 
dealings  of  Henry  the  Second  with  Cardinal  Vivian,  1176 ;  Benedict,  i.  118. 
Stephen's  conduct  doubtless  stood  forth  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  reverence 
with  which  David  received  the  same  Cardinal.  One  object  of  his  miasicHi 
was  to  distribute  four  pallia  to  the  archiepisoopal  sees  of  Ireland,  which 
Robert  de  Monte  (1151)  comments  on  as  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  Canter- 
buiy.     See  above,  p.  215,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  529. 
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which  it  was  left  for  the  last  Henry  of  all  wholly  to  sweep  or.  xxm. 
away.     In  his  ecclesiastical  patronage    Stephen    stands 
yagnely  charged  with  simony,  but  without  any  very  dis- 
tinct proof.^     It  is  more  certain  that,  like  other  Kings, 
he  need  ecclesiastical  preferments  as  a  way  of  providing 
for  his  own  kinsfolk,  though  in  one  case  he  stumbled  on 
a  kinsman  who  was  also  a  saint.     On  the  death  of  Arch-  Death  of 
bishop  Thurstan  of  York,  the  canons,  or  part  of  them,  of  York. 
chose  their  Treasurer  William,  a  nephew  of  Stephen,  a  **^^°* 
man,  we  are  told^  of  the  holiest  life,  but  whose  election  election  of 
was  set  aside  by  Pope  Eugenius  on  the  ground  that  the  ^'Jl'^;,, 
archbishoprick  had  been  uncanonically  bestowed  by  the '' 54)  aid 
King.     It  was  not  till  after  the  reign  and  death  of  his  Murdac 
successor  Henry  Murdac  that  William  obtained  possession  ii^X~ 
of  the  see.^     His  own  tenure  of  it  was  short,  and,  just  Roger 
before  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  bi^op  of 
a  Primate  of  less  fame  for  holiness^  but  who  played  a  larger  ^^^^^ 
part  in  the  afPairs  of  the  world.     This  was  Roger,  then 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected 
to  the  Northern  throne,  showed  his  zeal  for  its  rights  in 
a  form  which  sprang  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  now 
creeping  in.     He  would  have  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  Theobald,  not  in  his  character  of  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary,  but  only  in  that  of  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.^     His 
office  in  the  Southern  metropolis  was  at  once  bestowed  by 
Theobald  on  a  man  between  whom  and  the  new  Arch- 


>  Henry  of  Winchester  is  made  by  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov. 
iii.  44)  to  oompbdn  of  *'  abbatiie  renditsB,  eodesise  thesauris  depilates."  Cf. 
the  story  of  the  election  to  Saint  Augustine's  in  Gervase,  1370,  and  the 
Risloria  Ponttficalis,  42,  44  (Pertz,  xz.  544,  545). 

'  On  the  disputed  election  of  Saint  William  of  York,  see  John  of  Hex- 
ham, 268,  a77;  Will.  Neub.i.  17;  T.  Stubbs,  1721.  172a,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  **  atrenoisaimi  camitis  Her1[)erti  filins,  ex  Emma  sorore  regis  Anglorum 
Sto|diani  progenitus."     I  can  find  no  further  notice  of  this  Emma. 

*  Such,  according  to  the  Yorkist  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  79),  was 
the  suocewfbl  demand  of  the  Chapter  of  York,  "  ut  eum  non  tamquam 
GsntoarieoBiB  archiepiacopuB,  sed  apoetolice  sedis  legatus  consecraret." 
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bishop  of  York  there  was  to  be  a  rivalry  on  other  grounds 
besides  the  old  dispute  as  to  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
vinces. The  vacant  archdeaconry,  the  richest  secular 
preferment  in  England  under  a  bishoprick,  formed  the 
first  great  promotion  of  Thomas  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket 
of  London.^  William  of  York  and  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
both  made  their  way^  though  by  different  paths,  into  the 
roll  of  canonized  saints.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  another 
kinsman  whom  Stephen  placed  in  a  northern  see^  Hugh 
of  Puiset,  who  is  also  called  a  nephew  of  the  Kiug^  to  whom 
he  gave  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  who  during  his 
long  episcopate  left  a  name  behind  him  as  a  mighty  ruler 
and  builder,  but  not  altogether  as  a  model  of  ecclesiastical 
perfection.^  Another  prelate  of  Stephen's  appointment^ 
and  who  was  said  to  be  his  son,  Gervase  Abbot  of  West- 
minster^ was  deposed  on  a  charge  of  youthful  folly  in 
squanderiug  the  goods  of  his  monastery.^ 

But  the  reign  of  Stephen  was  one  which  left  its 
mark  in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  other  ways  than  that 
of  increased  submission  to  the  Soman  See.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  a  reig^  to  be  noted^  if  one  scheme 
which  was  proposed  had  been  carried  out,  and  if  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  our  ecclesiastical  geography  had 
been  wholly  swept  away.  York  was  being  practically^ 
and  was  soon  to  be  formally/  cut  short  of  her  spiritual 

^  Gervase,  1376.  "  Dedit  archiepisoopus  Gantuariensis  archiduMxmatom 
cuidam  clerioo  suo,  scilicet  Thomae  de  LondoniA,  viro  admodum  strenno 
atque  ingenii  perspicacis."  So  R.  Howden,  i.  913,  who  speaks  of  him  by 
the  unusual  description  of  '*  Thomas  Beket." 

*  Will.  Neub.  i.  a6 ;  John  of  Hexham,  381 ;  Oervase,  1375.  See  his 
pedigree  and  character  in  Professor  Stubbs'  Pre&ce  to  the  third  Tolome  of 
Roger  of  Howden,  p.  zxxiii. 

'  This  son  of  Stephen  is  mentioned  by  John  of  Hexham,  a8i ;  "  Amoto 
abbate  Gervasio,  filio  regis  Stephani,  qui  res  loci  illius  juveniUter  dissi* 
pavit." 

*  By  the  bull  of  Clement  the  Third  in  1 188,  professing  to  release  the 
Scottish  Church  from  its  allegiance  to  Yoric,  see  Haddan,  Councils  and 
Ecclesiastical  Documents,  ii.  273. 
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territorj  by  the  growing   independence   of  the  Scottish  OH.xxin. 
Bishops.     One   daring    spirit  had   a  dream    of   catting 
Canterbury  short    also.     The   King's  brother,    Henry   of 
Winchester^  pleaded    hard    at    Rome    that    the    ancient 
capital    should    be    raised    to    primatial    rank^    as    the 
metropolitan    see    of  Wessex.     Failing   this,   he  prayed 
that  Winchester  might  at  leasts  like  Bamberg^  be  free 
from  metropolitan  jarisdiction,  and  have  no  superior  but 
at  Rome.i      But  the  prayer  was  not  heard;    the   eccle- 
siastical map  of  England,  sensibly  altered  under  Henry, 
received  no  changes  under  Stephen ;  but  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, unable  to  be  an  Archbishop  himself,  lived  to  lay 
his  consecrating  hands  on  the  head  of  an  Archbishop  more 
fiunous  than  Theobald.^     But  Stephen's  reign  was  really  Compare- 
a  most  memorable  one  in  the  internal  history  of  thCo/Sie^^* 
Northern  province.      There,   notwithstanding    occasional  P?^*^^ 
outrages,   occasional  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  right,   on 
the  part  of  Count  Alan  and   others,^  comparative  quiet 
reigned,  and   the  work  which  had  begun  under  Henry 
still  went  on.   The  Cistercian  religion  flourished,  and  many  Growth  of 
monasteries  of  the  new  order  arose  during  these  troubled  dan  Ord^ 
times.^     But  of  the  general  effect  of  these  days  of  con-  ^^ 

'  TlieBe  Bchemes  of  Henry  come  out  in  the  Historia  PontificaliB,  39 
(Peril,  zz.  542) ;  **  Elaborare  ooepit  ut  ei  pallium  daretur  et  fieret  archiepi- 
nopuB  ooddentalis  Angtigi,  vel  ut  ei  legatio  regni  conoederetur,  vel  saltern 
at  eodena  sua  ezimeretur  a  juriadictioDe  Cantuaiiensis.*'  The  Pope  rejects 
hit  prayer  in  a  rery  stnuig^  parable.  There  is  another  reference  to  Hemry*a 
schemes  In  the  Winchester  Annals,  1143;  ''Exegit  apud  papam  quod  de 
flpiaoopatu  Wintonieiiai  archiepisoopatum  fiuseret,  et  de  abbatia  de  Hida 
episoopatom,  et  quod  episcopatum  Cioestrlse  dbi  subjioeret."  The  reason  is 
added ;  "  Hoc  fecit  propter  crebram  deaertationem  quse  fuit  inter  episoopum 
et  aichiepisoopum  Cantuarise.  Iste  enim  major  videri  voluit  quam  arohi* 
epasoopua^  iUe  quam  legatus." 

'  Hanry  was  the  conaecrator  of  Thomas  of  London,  through  the  vacancy 
of  the  see  of  LondoiL    See  Geryase,  1383. 

*  See  John  of  Hexham,  268,  271,  273,  276.  But  all  that  happened 
in  those  parts  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what  was  going  on  in 
soQtfaem  England. 

*  WiU.  Neub.  i.  15.    "Quid  autem  sentlendum  est  de  his  et  aliis  locis 
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cH.  xzin.  fxision  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  we  may  judge  firom 
the  state  of  things  with  which  the  next  Sang  found  that 
he  had  to  grapple.^ 

Beginning       But  there  was   one  spot  in  England  in  which  light 

sities.  arose  during  the  thickest  darkness.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  still  more  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  that 
we  get  the  first  glimpses  in  England  of  a  higher 
education  than  could  be  given  by  schools  attached  to 
monasteries  and  other  churches.  It  is  now  that  we 
see  the  beginnings  of  the  system  of  universities,  the 
first  gatherings  of  independent  masters  and  scholars,  not 
attached  to  any  great  ecclesiastical  foundation,  and  not 
as  yet  themselves  gathered  into  endowed  societies.  The 
twelfth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  universities  in 
England;  the  thirteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  incorporated  and  endowed  college^  within  them.    The 

Position  of  borough  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  England, 
a  point  so  specially  central  for  the  whole  land  south 
of  the  Humber,  a  place  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  great  ecclesiastical  lord,  the  seat  neither  of  a  Bishop 
nor  of  a  monastery  of  the  first  rank,  was  a  place  weU 
suited  for  the  purpose  which  has  given  it  all  its  later  £ime. 
No  place  could  be  better  to  become  the  seat  of  one  of 
those  voluntary  settlements  of  students,  which,  though  they 
were  in  after  times  &voured  by  Popes  and   Kings  and 

religioedB,  quse  in  diebuB  regis  Stephani  oopioduB  ezBtrai  vol  florere  oospernnt 
denique  multo  plura  Bub  breyitate  temporuy  qno  Stephanus  ragnavit,  vel 
potiuB  nomen  regis  obtinuit."  T.  Wykes,  1098;  "Ckapit  pullulare  et  pro- 
ficere  ordo  CisterciensiB."  In  115  a  (Bobert  de  Monte,  1 151)  it  was  for- 
bidden in  the  general  chapter  of  the  GistercianB  to  found  any  morq  abbegft 
of  the  order,  as  there  were  akeady  five  hundred.  In  the  next  year  a 
Lotharingian  prophetess  announced  to  the  order,  "  quod  aliqnantolum  et 
teporem  ordinis  et  frigns  notaret  caritatis.'*  This  was  just  before  tb* 
death  of  Saint  Bernard. 

^  See  the  description  of  the  state  of  things  with  which  Heniy  and  Ihomw 
had  to  deal  in  William  of  Newbuigh,ii.  16;  Herbert  of  Bosham^iii  17,18; 
William  FitE-Stephen,  Gilesy  207-315. 
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Bishops  and  nobles,  yet  preeminently,  in  the  first  instance,  oh.  xxm. 
came  of  themselves.     The  two  older  characters  of  Oxford, 
as  a   great   military  post   and    as   a   special   place   for 
great  national    assemblies,  both    come  out   strongly  in 
Stephen's  time.     To  these  characters  the  border  town  now 
began  to  add  the  new  one  which  it  has  ever  since  kept^ 
that  of  a  seat  of  learning.    In  the  days  of  Henry  we  hear  of  Beguming 
the  first  public  lectures  in  divinity;  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  lectures  j^ 
amid  the  clash  of  arms^  we  find  the  first  beginning  of^^^- 
studies  of  a  more  general  kind ;  amid  the  special  reign  of 
brute  force,  the  antidote  appeared  in  the  first  systematic 
teaching  of  the  science  of  law.    In  Henry's  days,  the 
lectures  of  the  Breton  Robert  Pulan,  who  rose  to  high 
place  at  the  Roman  court,  made  the  first  beginnings  of 
a  fiicolty  of  theology.'     In  Stephen's  days,  but  not  till  Beginning 
the  crowned  Augusta  had  left  the  land^  Vacarius  began  gtudy  of 
his  first  teaching  of  the  Imperial  law.^     In  after  days,  ^^* 
in  a  kindred  land,  Leyden  received   the  foundation   of 
ita  University  as  the  reward   of  the   endurance   of  the 
city  during  its  famous  siege.     The  University  of  Oxford  Growth  of 
bas  no  foundation  and  no  founder ;  she  grew  up  from  a  versity. 
seed  cast  forth  at  random.     But  her  first  step  towards 
a  wider  and    more   liberal    culture   took   place    at    the 
moment  when  Oxford  had  lately  recovered  from  a  siege 
1688  glorious  than  that  of  Leyden.    The  picturesque  inci- 
dents of  that  siege  have  become  so  famous  that  the  work 
which  was  then  going  on  within   the  walls  of  Oxford 

'  Chron.  Omey,  1133.  "Magister  BobeiiuB  Polein  BcriptimB  divinM, 
qua  in  A«glm  obBolnerant,  apud  Oxoniam  legere  coepit.  Qui  poetea^  oum 
ex  doctrina  ejus  eodeda  tarn  Anglicana  quajn  GalUcana  plarimum  pro- 
feeiflset,  a  papa  Lndo  Becnndo  vocatuB  et  in  canoellariam  sanctee  Romans 
eodesue  promotoB  est.*'  So  the  Waverley  Annals,  1145.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  <>^ 
fint  Doctor  in  John  of  Hexham,  275,  where  he  is  described  as  "Britannia 
oiinodaB."    Can  we  hope  that  the  greater  Britain  is  meant  f 

*  Gervase,  1665.  '*  Tunc  leges  et  causidici  in  Augliam  primo  vocati 
noAf  qnomm  primus  erat  magister  Vacarius;  hie  in  Ozenefordia  legem 
doodt"    Cfl  Bobert  de  Monte,  1149. 
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OH.  xxm.  has  been  forgotten.  The  origin  of  the  great  body  which 
took  its  first  root  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing 
has  been  carried  back  to  distant  ages^  and  has  become  the 
subject  of  legend^  and  worse  than  legend. 

Third  We  now  turn  to  the  third  period  of  Stephen's  reign,  the 

S^hen'a    p^^^od  whose  events  form  a  continuous  chain  leading  us 

"^-         on  into  times  which  lie  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  our 
1149-1154-  .  -  . 

Appear-      present  narrative.    We  must  turn  our  eyes  from  the  setting 

^^  ^^  f    to  the  rising  sun^  from  Stephen  and  Matilda  alike  to  the 

Anjou.       renowned  son  of  Matilda,  who  forms  the  central  figure  during 

the  years  which  followed  the  departure  of  his  mother  and 

the  death  of  his  uncle.     What  Henry  the  Second  was  has 

been  set  before  us  in  a  living  portrait   by  the  greatest 

scholar  of  our  time,^  and  the  lines  drawn  by  that  master 

hand  I  will  not  weaken  by  a  single  touch.     I  have  now  to 

deal  with  Henry  only  in  the  first  beginnings  of  his  career, 

in  his  childhood  and  in  his  youth;    of  his  reign  as  an 

epoch  in  English  history  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  form 

His  action  of  the  merest  sketch  in  the  last  stage  of  this  volume.     But 

yeara  of      ^^®  restorer  of  law  and  order,  the  prince  whom  "  all  folk 

Stephen.     Joyed,  for  he  did  good  justice  and  made  peace,"*  may 

stand  forth,  in  the  few  years  of  his  active  life  which  come 

within  the  range  of  this  Chapter,  as  somewhat  of  a  relief  to 

the  wretched  scenes  which  we  have  been  going  through. 

His  birth  has  been  already  recorded  as  a  gleam  of  joy 

which  lighted  up  the  declining  years  of  his  grand&ther ; 

and  he  might  almost  seem  to  have  the  peculiar  character 

of  the  position  which  he  was  to  fill  in  history  stamped 

Analogy     upou  him  by  the  place  of  his  birth.     The  eldest  son  of 

Henry  and  ^^oSrej  and  Matilda  was  called,  like  the  Emperor  Charles 

c^iai  the  the  Fifth  in  later  times,  to  be  ruler  over  a  vast  gathering 


^  See  ProiiBflsor  Stubbs'  PrefisMse  to  the  second  yolume  of  Benedict. 
'  Chron.  Petrib.  11 40.    '*A1  folo  him  luuede,  for  he  dide  god  initise 
and  makede  paiB."    These  are  nearly  the  last  words  of  the  Yonerable  raooid. 
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of  lands  and  nations,  whose  one  common  tie  was  his  rule  oh.  zxm. 

over  them.     Henry  could  not,  any  more  than  Charles,  be  Henry 

claimed  as  an  exclusive  countryman  of  any  of  them.     For  iq^orman 

the  purpose  of  our  history  the  chief  point  is  that,  if  he  was  ^ut^-"^ 

not  English,  neither   was  he  Norman.      His  connexion  fi^^^ 

with  Normandy  and  with  England^  with  the  blood  of  Rolf 

and  with  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  was  of  exactly  the  same 

kind ;  in  both  cases  alike  it  was  an  inheritance  handed  on 

to  him  by  his  mother.     Far  more  than  either  Norman  or 

English,  he  was  Angevin.     But  we  must  not  forget  that 

the  reigning  house  of  Anjou  from  which  he  sprang  was 

itself  Angevin  only  on  the  spindle-side,  and  that  the  true 

cradle  of  his  father's  house  was  the  petty  county  of  the 

Gatinois.^     Called  to  be  lord  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 

Pyrenees,  to  be  more  truly  lord  of  all  Britain  than  any 

King  that  had  gone  before  him,  called  on  the  mainland  to 

unite  in  his  own  person  the  dominions  of  the  princes  of 

Normandy,  of  Anjou,   and  of  Aquitaine,  he  was  fittingly 

the  countryman  of  none  of  them,  born  on  the  soil  neither 

of  England  nor  of  Normandy,  neither  of  Anjou  nor  of 

Aquitaine.     Yet  he   was   born   in  a  city  whose  ancient  His  birth 

fiune  made  it  a  worthy  birth-place  for  one  who  was  to  u^^. 

inherit  the  claims  of  so  many  houses,  and  to  rule  over  so 

many  lands.     The  eldest-born   of  Matilda  first  saw  the 

light  in  that   city  of  Le   Mans  whose   name   has  filled 

60  large  a  place  at  so  many  stages  of  our  history,  and 

whose  name,  calling  up  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of 

its  Counts,  its  Bishops,  and  its  citizens,  always  carries  with 

it  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself.^     The  man  who  was  to  unite 

Normandy  and  Anjou  was  fittingly  born  in  the  city  for 

which  Normandy  and  Anjou  had  so  long  striven.    The 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  i8o. 

■  See  ftbove,  pp.  loa,  ac6,  and  voL  iii.  p.  185,  vol.  Iv.  p.  543.  The  re- 
joiiBQgB  at  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Henry  are  set  forth  in  full  by  the 
Biographer  of  the  Cenomannian  Bishops  (Vet.  An.  iii.  537)* 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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OQ.  XXIII.  man  who  was  to  unite  both  with  Aquitaine  was  fittingly 
born   in  the  city  in  whose  baildings  the  traveller  from 
England  or  Normandy  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  taken 
his  first  step  toward  the  land  of  the  South.     And  the 
man  who  was  to  unite  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine 
with  England  was  fittingly  bom  in  the  land  and  the  city 
which  English  valour  had  once  won  for  the  Norman  Con- 
queror.    The  man  who  was  to  rule  over  so  many  nations, 
without  himself  belonging  to  any  one  of  them,  could  have 
no  such  fitting  birth-place  as  a  city  at  once  so  famous  and 
so  central,  connected  by  one  tie  or  another  with  each  of 
the  lands  over  which  he  was  to  rule. 
Henry  sent      Sut  the  events  of  Henry's  childhood  and  youth  gradually 
byh^       made   him  familiar  with  all  the  lands  which  were   one 
father.        ^^  ^  j^^  j^jg      When  he  was  nine  years  old,  his  fiftther, 

then    engaged  in    his    gradual  conquest  of  Normandy, 

sent  him  over,  at  the  request  of  his  uncle  Earl  Robert, 

to  join  his  mother,  who  was  then  in  the  thick   of  her 

strife  with    Stephen    in  England.^     It  was  well   for  the 

interests  of  the  party  of  the  Empress  that  the  child  to 

whom  they  looked  as  the  future  King  of  the  English- 

should   early   make    himself  known   to   those   who   were 

fighting  in  his  cause.     And,  even  at  that  early  age,  his 

precocious  intellect^  was  perhaps  already  able  to  take  in 

some    lessons    of  war  and   statesmanship,   and   certainly 

those  arts  could  be  learned  under  no  better  living  master 

Henry's      than  his  unclc  of  Gloucester.     And.  as  became  the  nephew 

in  England.  ^^  Robert  and  grandson  of  Henry,  we  read  that  his  literary 
114^-1146. 

*  See  Gervase,  1357,  1358;  Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  70-1,  73;  Robert 
de  Monte,  1141. 

'  Orderic  (763),  writing  not  later  than  114T,  speaks  of  him  as  one  "quein 
multi  popali  dominum  exspectant,  si  Deus  omnipofens,  in  cujus  manu  sunt 
omnia^  ooncesserit.'*  The  holy  hermit  Wnl&ic  of  Haslebuiy  (Gervase,  1361) 
prophesied  to  him  that  he  would  be  King. 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (237)  calls  him  "puer  annis,  mente  senilis."  So 
John  of  Hexham,  278;  "Viribus  corporis  pFBevalidus,  moribns  qniddsm 
senile  prssferens.'* 
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education  was  not  neglected,  and  the  memory  of  his  teacher,  ch.  xxm. 
Matthew  by  name,  has  been  handed  down  to  us.^     Henry 
had  stayed  four  years  in  England,  safe  in  his  uncle's  fortress 
of  Bristol,  when  his  father,  now  the  acknowledged  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  sent  for  him  to  tarry  with  him  at  least  for  a      1146. 
while,  and  the  Earl  parted  from  his  promising  nephew  with 
grief.*     Three  years  later  Henry  was  deemed  old  enough 
to  receive  the  belt   of  knighthood,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  again  to  stir  up  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Empress,  or  more  truly   of  her  son,  which  had  greatly 
slackened  since  the  death  of  Earl  Robert.^     Henry  there- 
fore left  his  books  and  began  to  practise  the   exercises 
of  war.^     He   entered  England  at   the  head   of  a  large 
army ;    he    made    his   way   to    Cai'lisle,    where    he    was 
gladly  received  by  his  mother's  uncle  KJng  David.     At  He  U 
the    hand    of  the   King    of    Scots   Henry   received   the^ypavid. 
badges    of  knighthood,   and,   so   it   is   said,   he   pledged  '^^9- 
himself  that,  if  he  should   ever   succeed   to  the  English 
Crown,  he  would  confirm   the   grant   to  David  of  New- 
castle and  all  the  lands  between  Tweed  and  Tyne.''   Special  Rivalry 
rivalry  hence   arose   between  Henry   and   Stephen's   son  Henry  and 

*  According  to  Gervase,  1358,  "tradituBestmagisterio  cujusdamMatihiei 
liUeris  imbuendus  et  moribus  honestiB,  ut  talem  deoebat  puerum,  institu- 
endoB.**    On  Robert's  own  scholarship,  see  above,  p.  250. 

*  Gervase,  1361,  1362. 

*  lb.  1366.  The  partisans  of  Matilda  would  not  go  on  with  the  war, 
"ma,  ipse,  quern  omnia  de  jure  oontingebant,  in  Angliam  rediret.*' 

*  lb.  "Postpoaitis  litterarum  studiis,  ezerdtia  ooepit  militaria  frequen- 


*  The  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  David  is  recorded  by  all  our  writers ; 
Hen.  Hunt.  aa6 ;  Robert  de  Monte,  1149 ;  John  of  Hexham,  277  ;  Gervase, 
1366 ;  ^thelred  of  Rievauz,  347,  who  enlaigee  on  the  privilege  of  being 
knighted  by  such  a  King  as  David.  William  of  Newbuigh  (i.  22)  adds  the 
important  provision,  "pnestita  prius,  ut  dicitur,  cautione,  quod  nulla  parte 
terranim  quae  in  ejusdem  regis  ex  Angli&  ditionem  transissent  ejus  ullo 
tempore  mutiUuret  haeredes.*'  So  R.  Howden,  i.  211 ;  "Prius  dato  Sacra- 
mento qaod,  si  ipse  rex  Angliss  fieret,  redderet  ei  Novum  Castellum  et  totam 
Kccthimbriam,  et  permitieret  ilium  et  hieredes  sues  in  pace  sine  calunmia  in 
perpeiunm  poeaidere  totam  tenam  quse  est  a  fluvio  Twede  ad  fluvium  Tine.*' 

r  2 
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Eustace,^  who   was  at   the   same   time  knighted  by  his 
father  at  York,  whither  Stephen  had  come  to  watch  the 
course  of  afiairs  on  the  Scottish  border.^    Bandolf  of  Chester 
was  at  Henry's  knighting,  and  did  homage  to  David.     He 
had  given  up  his  old  grudge  about  Cumberland,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he   should  have  in   exchange  the  new-made 
earldom  of  Lancaster,  ^  a  land  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  no  place  in  Domesday  as  a  shire.     Randolf, 
Henry^  and  David  were  all  to  make  a  vigorous  war  upon 
Stephen.    But  Randolf,  as  usual,  forsook  his  allies,  and  the 
new-made  knight  w^nt  back  beyond  sea,  soon  to  inherit,  by 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  the  county  of  Anjou  and  its  de- 
pendencies, as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  with  which 
he  is   said  to   have  been   already  invested.*     From  this 
time  he  appears  in  our  history  as  Duke  of  the  Normans^ 
but  he  plays  no  further  part  in  English  affairs  for  some 
short  time.     War  still  went  on  between  Stephen  and  his 
enemies;   Worcester  specially  suffered.*     Bat   meanwhile 
Duke  Henry  was  increasing  his  continental  dominions  in 
another   way.     Soon  after  his  father's   death   came  the 
marriage  which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  which  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  Spanish  frontier.     In  the  pithy  words 
of  our  own  Chronicler,  "  The  Queen  of  France  todealed  from 
the  Kiug,  and  she  came  to  the  young  Earl  Henry,  and  he 
took  her  to  wife,  and  all  Poitou  with  her."*     But  by  this 
marriage  he  made  himself  an  enemy  in  Eleanor's  former 

•  Gervase,  1374;  John  of  Hexham,  278. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  226;  Grervaae,  1367;  John  of  Hexham,  278. 

•  John  of  Hexham,  277. 

^  Robert  de  Monte  (1150)  says  distinctly,  "Pater  snua  reddiderat  ei 
haereditatem  suam  ex  parte  matris,  scilioet  ducatom  NormannisB.'*  Bat 
the  Chronicler  and  the  other  English  writers,  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (326  a), 
Gervase  (1370),  and  William  of  Newbuigh  (i.  29),  all  speak  as  if  Heniy 
did  not  succeed  to  Normandy  till  his  other's  death. 

•  See  Hen.  Hunt.  226,  2266;  Ger7a8e,  1370. 

'  "  Te  cnen  of  France  todslde  fra  >e  king,  and  scse  00m  to  )>e  iunge  eorl 
Henri,  and  he  toe  hire  to  wiue,  and  all  Peitou  mid  hire."  For  detaib  ve 
may  go  to  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  i.  466, 
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husband  as  bitter  as   any   that  he  had  in   Stephen  or  oh.  xxiu. 
Eustace.^    The  union  of  his  foes  on  both  sides  of  the  sea 
brings  US  to  the  last  stage  of  our  story. 

Eustace^  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  betrothed  to 
Lewis's  sister  Constance;    he  now  married  her,  but  our 
Chronicler  makes  a  wide  distinction  between  the  characters 
of  the  husband  and   the  wife,  the   *'  evil  man  and  good 
woman."  2     Lewis  and  Eustace  and  Henry's  own  younger  War  of 
brother  Geoffrey  now  set  upon  Normandy,  but  with  no  Eustace  in 
great  success.     The  special  scene  of  warfare  was  the  old  Nonnandy. 
battle-ground  of  the  Vexin,  which  Henry's  father  Geoffrey 
bad  again  given  up  to  France,  but  which  Henry  took 
occasion  of  the  French  invasion  to  reclaim.^    Stephen  now 
deemed  that  it  was  time  to  take  some  measure  for  securing 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  to  his  own  house.     His  wish  Attempt  of 
was  to  have  Eustace  crowned  in  his  own  lifetime.     It  was  procure  the 
now  held  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  ^eub^c 
of  the  Pope;^  and  it  is  said  that  this  objection  was  sug-  First  ap- 
gested  to   the  mind    of  Archbishop  Theobald   by  one  to  f^^\f 
whom  few  then  looked  as  his  successor  in  the  patriarchal  liondon. 
chair,  his  own  clerk,  Thomas  of  London.     The  case  was 

*  See  Genrase,  1370,  1371 ;  Will.  Neub.  i.  31 ;  Robert  de  Monte,  1151, 
who  adds,  "Habebat  [Ludovicas]  duas  filias  de  ea,  et  ideo  nolebat  ut  ab 
aliquo  i]la  filios  ezdpeTet,  unde  pnedictie  filise  suse  exhsereditarentur."  Ralph 
the  Black,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  9a),  says,  "Traduxit  uxorem  Alianor 
rdictam  Lodovid  r^is  Erand»."  He  could  not  think  that  Lewis  was 
dead. 

'  The  Chronicler  tells  ns,  "  j»a  ferde  Eustace  ))e  kinges  sane  to  France, 
■nd  nam  ye  kinges  suster  of  France  to  wife,  wende  to  bigeeton  Normandi  )«r 
|»azh,  DC  he  spedde  liteL"  He  adds,  ''  and  be  gode  rihte,  for  he  was  an  yuel 
man, ...  he  dide  mare  yuel  Jeanne  god.  . .  .  Grod  wimman  scs  wee,  oc  scse 
hedde  litel  blisse  mid  him,  and  Xpist  ne  wolde  |>eet  he  sculde  lange  rixan.** 

*  See  Robert  de  Monte,  1151,  115a. 

*  See  Hen.  Hunt.  226  h;  Oervase,  1371.  The  application  to  Rome  and 
the  debate  which  followed  it  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Historia  Pontifi- 
calls,  41  (Pertz,  xx.  543).  Bishop  Henry  "promisit  se  daturum  operam  et 
diligentiam  nt  apostolicus  Eustachium  filium  r^s  coronaret.  Quod  ntique 
fieri  nan  lioebat,  nisi  Roman!  pontificis  veni&  impetraUL.'*  I  have  already 
(see  above,  p.  351)  had  to  refer  to  some  of  the  points  argued  in  this  debate. 
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cH.  XXIII.  argued  before  the  Papal  court.     Stephen's   right   to   the 

Crown  was  A1II7  discussed,  and^  King  by  the  consent  of 

the  Holy  See  as  he  had  once  been  called^  it  was  decided 

that  the  royal  consecration  could  not  be  given  to  the  son  of 

The  a  King  who  had  gained  his  Crown  by  perjury.*     Theobald 

refiiB^      ^^^  ^^^  assembled  Sishops  obeyed  the  Papal  command, 

and  refused  to  crown  or  anoint  Eustace.      The  wrath  of 

Stephen  and  his  son  was  great,  and  the  temporalities  of 

all  the   Bishops  who   had    refused  were   for   a   moment 

The  war     seized  into  the   King's  hands.'     Meanwhile  Wallingford 

WaJi^gf    and  other   castles  were   held   for   Henry,  and   the   Duke 

ford  Mid     Qf  ^Yie  Normans  was  prayed  to  come  and  brinff   help  to 

elsewhere.  r     j  or 

the   men  who  were   striving    in   his   cause.^     He   came, 

and  this  time  he  came  for  some  purpose.     The  war  went 

on,  especially  at  Wallingford  and  at  Stamford/  and  many 

who  found  that,  while  it  lasted,  they  were  freed  from  the 

necessity  of  obeying  either  master  strove  that  it  might 

still  go  on.^     But  Stephen  was  weary  of  the  struggle ;  his 

wife,  the  main  stay  of  his  cause,  was  dead ;   so  was  his 

Conference  brother  Theobald.®     His  spirit  was  softened ;  he  hearkened 

Stephen      to  proposals  of  pcacc,  and  met  Duke  Henry  in  a  personal 

and  Henry,  conference  to  discuss  them.     Nothing  was  settled,  but  the 

^  Gervase,  i^'jt,  who  adds,  "Hoc  fibctum  est  subtilissima  providentia 
et  perquisitione  cujusdam  Thomse  clerici  natione  Londoniensis ;  pater  ejus 
Gilebertus,  mater  vero  Mathildis  vocabatur."  This  is  Grervase's  first  mention 
of  his  hero.  In  the  Bermoudsey  Annals,  1133,  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  that  year  arose  "  de  igne  Gilberti  Beket." 

'  See  the  details  in  Hen.  Hunt.  2266.  According  to  the  Waverley 
Annalist,  1152,  homage  was  done  to  Eustace. 

•  Hen.  Hunt,  and  Gervase,  u.  s. 

•  See  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  2266-227  6;  Robert  de  Monte,  1152,  who 
records  an  unpleasant  fact ;  "  Dux  in  quadam  turre  lignea  [this  was  on  the 
bridge  at  Wallingford]  xx.  milites  jam  oeperat,  exceptis  Ix.  sagittariis  quos 
decapitari  fecerat."  To  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty,  the  chivalrous  distinc- 
tion between  eorl  and  eeorlia  too  much  in  the  style  of  William  Rufus  or  the 
Black  Prince. 

»  See  above,  pp.  255,  311. 

•  Matilda  died  in  1152  (Gervase,  1372);  Theobald  in  the  same  year 
(Robert  de  Monte,  1151). 
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fierce  spirit  of  Eustace  was  kindled  at  the  very  name  of  ch.xxiii. 
peaoe.     He  began  to  harry  the  eastern  shires  far  and  wide. 
Suddenly  he  died,  as  men  said,  like  Swegen  in  time  past, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  spoil  the  great  monastery  of  Saint 
Eadmnnd.^      Other    deaths   followed^    and   among  them  Death  of 
the  deaths  of  several  men  who  were  hindrances  to  peace,  uga. 
Such  was  Simon  Earl  of  Northampton ;  ^  such  was  the  more  Death  of 
famous  Kandolf  of  Chester,  who  at  last  ended  his  career  of  Earl  of 
treason  by  poison    given  to  him,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  ^®«*®'*- 
namesake  and  descendant  of  the  first  William  Peverel  of 
the  Peak.*    And  one  of  higher  rank  and  of  purer  fame  Death  of 

T\      'A     f 

died  in  the  same  year.     Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Scotland. 
David,  was  already  dead.     His  father  now  followed  him.  ^^^  ^^' 
The  hereditary  principle  had  made  such  strides  in  Scot-  Death  of 
land  that  Henry's  young  son  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  ScoSad. 
as  successor  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  while  David's  younger  "^^^^  "• 
son  William  succeeded  to  Northumberland  and  the  other  Malcohn 
fiefs  of  Stephen's  granting.*     Stephen  himself  now  stood  |^  °^ 
almost  alone  among  men  of  his  own  standing.     It  might  ii53-"^5- 
have   seemed  as  if  the  old   generation  was   being  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  mighty  ruler  who  was  coming, 
and  for  the  no  less  mighty  spirit  who  was  to  be,  first  his 
minister^  and  then  his  rival. 

All  things  now  tended  towards  peace.  Archbishop 
Theobald  pressed  it  on  the  contending  princes,  and  Bishop 
Henry,  who  had  now  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  joined 
in  the  same  good  work.*   A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Win- 

*■  Hen.  Hunt.  22'jb;  John  of  Hexham,  28a;  William  of  Newhurgh,  i.  30. 
Gerrase  (1374)  adds  the  intended  attack  on  Saint  Eadmund's.  Cf.  vol.  i. 
p.  403.  '  Hen.  Hunt.  2376.    See  above,  p.  298. 

'  Bobert  de  Monte,  1155 ;  (xervaBe,  1377. 

*  John  of  Hexham,  281,  282.  "TolleuB  omnis  populus  tens  Melchol- 
mum,  filium  Henrici  oomitis  filii  ipdus  David  regist  apud  Scotiam,  ricut 
oonsuetudo  iUiuB  nationis  est,  puerum  admodum  duodennem,  constituerant 
r^gem  pro  David  avo  buo."    Cf.  WiU.  Neub.  i.  23. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  228;  Gervaae,  1375. 
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cB.xxin.   Chester,  which  was  received  with  universal  joy,  as  bringing* 
Tre**y        hope  that  an  end  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  lorn?  reign  of 

between  .  *        ,  i  •  i 

Stephen      utter  Wretchedness,  to  the  nineteen  winters  which  England 
Win-  *       hadtholed  for  her  sins.^ 

November  ^®  famous  treaty  which  ended  the  anarchy  was,  in  its 
6>  1^153-  provisions,  very  like  two  later  treaties,  which  were  in  the 
same  way  designed  to  put  an  end  to  a  time  of  war  and 
confusion,  but  which  were  less  successful  in  achieving  their 
Compari-  purpose.  The  treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry  went 
the  Treaty  ^u  the  same  general  principle  as  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
O^f^d  be*^^^  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  as 
with  the     the  parliamentary  award  between  Henry  the   Sixth  and 

award 

between      Richard  Duke  of  York.     In  all  three  cases,  the  dispute 
SilSJand*  between  the  actual  possessor  and  the  claimant  of  the  Crown 
^^^Ld      ^^  settled  by  the  compromise  that  the  actual  possessor 
(1460).       should  keep  the  Crown  for  life,  but  that  it  should  pass 
at  his  death   to  the  claimant  who  thus  waived  bis  im- 
mediate right.     In  all  three  cases,  the  prince  who  thus 
became  King-elect  before  the  vacancy  was   to  have  the 
rights  of  an  heir-apparent,  and  something  more.     Richard 
in  England  and  Henry  in  France  were  to  be  actual  regents 
of  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  were  one  day  to  succeed ; 
and  Henry  was  put  into  something  like  the  same  position 
by  Stephen's  agreement  to  be  guided  in  all  things  by  his 
Terms  of    counsel.     In  all  three  cases  a  son  of  the  reisnins  Kinff 

the  Treaty.  ±11.  «  ,  &        &  o 

Stephen  to  ^^s  to  be  shut  out  of  his  rights.  By  the  treaty  of  Win- 
CroS^for  <2^«ster  Stephen  was  to  remain  King  of  the  English  for 
nl^^to  ^^*^'  ^^^  ^^®  Henry  became  his  adopted  son  and  declared 
succeed       successor.^     Stephen's  surviving  son  William  was  secured 

aim.  •     I.' 

m  his  own  estates  and  in  those  of  his  wife  the  heiress  of 
Warren,  and  in  the  succession  to  the  hereditary  estates  of 
his  father.    And,  by  a  provision  which  was  for  the  moment 

'  The  general  joy  is  strongly  set  forth  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  228    On 
the  detaUs  of  the  treaty,  see  Appendix  EE. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  228.    So  the  charter  in  Rymer,  1.  18. 
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more  important  tban  all,  all  the  castles  which  had  sprung  cH..xxni. 
ap  unlawfully  during  the  days  of  confusion  were  to  be  '^^^^^^ 
swept  away.     Other  assemblies  followed.     In  one  held  at  destroyed. 
Christmas  at  Westminster  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  charter,  and  another  Issue  of 
proclamation   again   denounced  the  unlawful  castles  and  ^o^g, 
all  breaches  of  the   peace   of  every   kind.     In   another  Assembly 
gathering  at  Oxford,  the  King's  son  Earl  William  and  all  January 
the  chief  men  of  the  land  did  homage  to  Henry  Duke  of  ^^*  "54- 
the  Normans   as   the   chosen    successor    to   the   English  done  to 
Crown.    According  to  one  account,  the  new  heir-apparent    ^^'^^ 
was  actually  invested  with  the  office  of  Justiciar ;  ^  at  all 
events  he  made  it  his  duty  carefully  to  look  to  the  peace  of 
the  land.     In  another  assembly  held  at  Dunstable  some  Assembly 
displeasure  was  expressed  by  the  Duke  that  the  destruction  gtable ; 
of  the  castles  had  not  been  carried  out  so  thoroughly  as  it  P**^  ^®" 

'^     "^  strudaon 

should  have  been.     But  there  was  no  open  breach  between  of  ike 

castles. 

him  and  the  King ;  and  we  have  the  word  of  the  national 
Chronicler  that  the  land  now  enjoyed  such  a  peace  as  it  General 
had  never  enjoyed  before,  that  is,  we  may  suppose,  such  as  ^^* 
it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  death  of  Henry.^ 

For  the  first  time  in  our  story,  a  devise  of  the  Crown 
made  before  the  actual  vacancy  took  effect.  The  treaty 
between  Stephen  and  Henry  did  not  pass  away  like  the 
two  other  treaties  with  which  I  have  compared  it.  Henry 
went  back  to  his  duchy.  Meanwhile  in  England  men  Last  days 
said  that  Stephen  at  last  was  really  King.^  He  was  now  ^  ^ 
able  to  act  vigorously  against  the  unlawful  castles/  and 

*  B.  Howden,  i.  212.     See  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  333. 

*  Chion.  Petrib.  1140.  "Hit  ward  sone  suythe  Grod  pais,  sua  bset  nenre 
was  here." 

■  Hen.  Hunt.  228  ;  Will.  Neub.  i.  30.  So  the  Chronicler ;  "  ^  was  \>e  k, 
Btreugere  If  tame  he  seuert  her  was."  Yet  Gervase  (1376)  speaks  of  a  con- 
spinu^  of  the  Flemings  to  kill  Henry,  which  William  knew  something 
about. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  229;  WiU.  Neub.  i.  32.     Yet  Henry  implies  that  it 
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CH.  xxm.  to  attend  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  especially  to  supplying 
the  vacant  see  of  York  with  an  Archbishop.*     But    his 
Death  of    new  reign  was  a   short   one ;    before  the  year  was  out, 
Octob^'25.  Stephen    died    at   Canterbury/   and   was   buried   by    his 
"54-         faithful  Queen  in  the  monastery  of  his  own  founding"  at 
The  In-      Faversham.     There  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  successor.      So 
o!^r?5  great  was  the  longing  for  peace,  so  great  was  the  fame 
-Decern-     ^f  Henry,  all  men  looked  to  him  with  such  trust  as  the 
man  who  had  at  last  made  peace  and  would  keep  it,  that 
the  interregnum  passed  by  without  disturbance.'     For  a 
few  weeks  the  rule  of  England  was  in  the  hands  of  Arch- 
Coronation  bishop  Theobald.*    Then  Duke  Henry  crossed  the  sea,  he 
DecemSr    ^^^  gladly  received  by  all  men,  and  on  the  Sunday  before 
2o»ii54-     Midwinter  day,  eighty-eight  years  after  the  crowning  of 
his  mother's  grandfather,  Henry  the  Second,  the  inheritor 
of  the  name  and  the  greatness  of  the  First,  was  anoint-ed 
The  castles  King  at  Westminster.'     Presently  the  adulterine  castles 
and  the      were  swept  away,  and  the  Flemish  wolves  were   driven 
^^'        out  of  the  land.'    England  had  again  a  King;  the  reign 
driven        of  law  had  beenin  once  more ;  and  men  deemed  too  that 

out.  1 

Restora-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  come  back,  now  that  England  had  again 

tion  of  the  a  King  of  the  blood  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  and  Eadward 

was  only  Stephen*s  death  which  hindered  disturbances  firom  beginning 
again. 

*  See  above,  p.  315. 

«  The  hoBtUe  Winchester  Annalist  sends  him  out  of  the  world  with  an 
uncharitable  hint ;  "Hoc  anno  migravit  rex  Stephanus  ad  locmn  quo  enm 
merita  sua  ducebant." 

^^  »  See  Hen.  Hunt.  228  h;  R.  de  Monte,  1154.  So  the  Chronicler; 
"ta  J>e  king  was  ded,  «a  was  )>e  eorl  beionde  bib,  and  ne  durate  nan  msn 
don  ol>er  bute  god,  for  )>e  micel  eie  of  him."  The  words  seem  borrowed  fi«n 
the  picture  of  his  grandfiither. 

*  According  to  Gervase  (1376)  the  peace  was  kept  "nutu  divine  et  co- 
operante  Theodbaldo  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo." 

»  Hen.  Hunt.  328  h  ;  WiU.  Neub.  ii.  i ;  Gervase,  1376.  Oddly  enough. 
«  IS  o:.y  Robert  de  Monte  who  uses  the  phrase  "  ab  omnibus  electus  et 
e^h/'  "'''*'''"    ^^™  ""^  Newbui^h  says.  "h«reditarium  rt^gnum 

*  Gervase,  1376,  speaks  of  "  Flandrenses  lupi,"  "lupi  auUci." 
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the  Unconquered.     King  Henry,  as  much  and  as  little  cH.ixm. 
Nonnan  as  he  was  English,  felt   no   scorn  to  listen   toj^^^'^'^^^ 

^  ^  line  in 

panegyrists  who  cast  aside  his  descent  from  the  princes  Hemy. 
of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  and  hailed  him   as  the  King 
of  the  right  kingly  stock,  the  son  of  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,   the  daughter  of 
Eadward,   the   son   of  Eadmund,  the   son   of  ^thelred.^ 
Rafus,  Henry,  Stephen,  all  had  the  blood  of  Cerdic  and 
Woden   in  their  veins   no  less  than  Henry  the   Second. 
But  men  had  forgotten  a  pedigree  which  had  to  be  traced 
through   a  long    line    of   foreign    princes    in    Flanders. 
Henry's  descent  from  the  old  stock  was  nearer  and  clearer 
to  men's  eyes.     The  prophecy  of  the  dying  Eadward  had  Fulfilment 
been  fulfilled ;   the  days  of  usurpation   and  foreign  rule  prophecy  of 
were  over ;   the  green  tree  had  come  back  to  its  place ;  *^^^a«l- 
if  its  Imperial  leaves  were  somewhat  withered,  its  kingly 
fruit  was  there  in  all  its  richness  and  sweetness.^     In  all 
this  there  was  something  of  the  willing  delusion  of  a  people 
that  takes  its  memories  for  hopes.     But  there  was  truth  The  time 
in  the  feeling  also.     The  time  of  mere  conquest,  niere^o^oy^r 
foreign  rule,  was  over.    England  and  Normandy  alike  were  England 
now  to  become  for  a  while  mere  parts  of  a  dominion  on  niandy 
both  sides  of  the  sea  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  ^*^  P?f*" 

of  a  wider 

Of  that  dominion  England  was   only  so  far  the  centre  dominion. 
28  she  gave  its  sovereign  his  highest  title.     But  no  one 
could  any  longer  hint  that  she  was  a   dependency   of 
a  single  duchy,  on  the  mainland.     England  was  in  one 

« 

^  This  is  the  burthen  of  the  epistle  written  by  Abbot  .^Ithelred  to  Henry 
U  Mme  moment  between  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  and  the  death  of 
S^>hen,  which  bears  the  name  of  Grenealogia  Regum  Anglorum  (X  Scriptt. 
347)*  Henry  is  "  Andegavensium  gloria,  Normannonim  tutela,  spes  An- 
glomm,  Aqnitanorom  decus  ;*'  and  again,  "  Normannorum  et  Aquitanorum 
dox,  Andegavensimn  comes,  Anglis  hseree.**  The  whole  point  of  the  tract 
^  to  set  forth  Henry's  English  descent,  which  is  traced  ap  to  Ecgberht, 
Cerdic,  Woden,  Noah,  and  Adam,  without  a  word  either  about  William  and 
I^lf  or  about  Tertullus  and  Torquatius. 

*  SeeroL  iii  p.  ii. 
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OH.  xxm.  sense  more  independent,  more  powerful,  more  truly  Eng- 
E^w^^  land,  under  Henry  the  First  than  she  was  under  Henry 
under         the  Second.     Henry  the  First  was  at  least  bom  on  Eng^ 
FiJ^nd*  lish  soil,  and  England  was  the  greatest  part  of  his  domi- 
1^^**^®  nions.     It  was  Normandy,  conquered  by  the  might    of 
England  at  Tinchebrai,  that  was  the  dependency.     Henry 
the  Second  was  bom,  not  at  Selby,  but  at  Le  Mans,  and 
the  vast  continental   dominions  which  he  ruled  as  Duke 
and  Count  counted  for  at  least  as  much  in  his  eyes  as 
Great         the  island  which  made  him  a  King.    But  it  was  England 
ixSti^^f  which  did  make  him  a  King ;  the  King  of  the  English 
H«^^e  — changing  step  by  step  into  the  King  of  England — was 
the   greatest  prince   of  the  West,   far  greater  than    his 
Aoces-        nominal  lord  at  Paris,  equal  in   real  power  even  to  the 
Frederick    rcnowned  Emperor  whose  rule  began  almost  at  the  same 
BarbaroBsa.  moment  as  his  own.   And,  with  the  fame  of  her  King,  the 
fame  of  his  kingdom  grew  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  feeling 
that  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
world  grew  in  men's  hearts  within  his  kingdom.     Under 
Henry,  England  is  no  dependency  of  Normandy;    Nor- 
mandy is  no  dependency  of  England ;  none  of  the  lands 
united  under  his  rule  is  a  dependency  of  any  other.     If 
his  rule  was  not  purely  English,  the  course  of  his  reign 
paved  the  way  for  a  rule  which  should  be  pnrely  English. 
End  of  the  The  merely  Norman  period   of  our   history    has   passed 

Norman  -  i  ■«-. 

period.  away,  when  we  have  a  Kmg  who,  if  not  bom  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  if  sprung  of  English  blood  only  through  a  remote 
female  descent,  was  at  least  not  a  Norman,  save  in  a  sense 
in  which  he  might  equally  be  called  an  Englishman. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE   POLITICAL  RESULTS   OP  THE  NORMAN   CON^UEST.^ 

AS  we  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  strictly 
Norman  period  of  English  history,  our  main  narra- 
tive is  done.  We  have  now  only  to  give  such  a  short 
sketch  of  the  century  and  a  half  that  followed,  from  the 

'  At  this  stage  I  bid  farewell  to  the  continuous  uae  of  ancient  writers,  as 
direct  authorities  in  the  way  of  narrative.  The  original  materials  for  this 
Chapter  are  to  be  found  alike  in  the  direct  statements  and  in  the  casual 
expressions  of  a  crowd  of  writers  of  all  dates,  both  those  to  whose  guidance 
we  have  been  hitherto  used,  and  many  others.  It  is  not  my  business  here 
to  write  a  complete  Constitutional  History,  even  of  the  times  with  which 
I  am  immediately  concerned.  If  I  had  ever  thought  of  doing  so,  any  such 
design  would  have  been  made  needless  by  the  appearance  of  the  great  work 
of  ProfeoBor  Stubbs,  after  my  last  Chapter  was  written,  but  before  this 
Chapter  was  begun.  To  his  work  I  would  send  all  who  wish  to  go  minutely 
into  the  details  of  the  whole  subject.  What  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my- 
Belf  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  results,  looked  at  from  the  special  point  of  view  of 
my  own  History,  keeping  such  points  of  detail  as  it  seemed  impossible  to 
pass  by  for  discussion  in  the  Appendix.  How  much  I  have  benefited  by 
Ph)fe88or  Stubbs'  work  will  be  seen  in  every  page.  On  most  points  it 
win  he  seen  that  my  notions  are  the  same  as  his  ;  and  I  could  not  always 
imdertake  to  point  out  where  I  have  directly  learned  from  him,  and  where 
views  to  which  I  had  been  led  by  independent  research  have  been  confirmed 
by  his  authority.  On  some  points  however  I  have  ventured  to  adhere  to 
views  already  fonned  which  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  his.  But,  whether 
«e  admit  every  one  of  the  Professor's  conclusions  or  not,  the  book  is  one 
which  stands  almost  alone  for  a  knowledge  of  its  subject  which  is  absolutely 
ezhaostive,  and  for  an  accuracy  in  detail  whieh  is  absolutely  unfailing.  But 
my  Appendix  will  show  that  I  have  not  gone  to  Professor  Stubbs  only,  but 
that  I  have  made  uae  of  other  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  German  and 
gngii«h      gij  Francis  Palgrave*s  Hbtory  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
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CH.  XXIV.  accession  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  to  the  death  of  Edward 
the  First,  as  may  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  Norman  Conquest  passed  away,  while 
The  its   lasting   results   remained   and  hore  fruit.     Speaking 

Conmi^t    generally,  we  may  say  that  the  final  results  of  the  Norman 
brings        Conquest  were  to  call  forth  again  the  Old-English  spirit 
strengthens  under  new  forms,  and,  in  the  same  way  under  new  forms, 
spS^*^      to  put  a  fresh  life  into  the  Old-English  institutions  which 
for  a  moment  might  seem  to  have  been  swept  away.     It 
was   said  long  ago,  by  one  whose  lightest  words   were 
weighty,  that  England  was  "assuredly  a  gainer   by  the 
Sense  in      Conquest."^      And  so  it  was,  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
Gibbon's     gether  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  were  meant  by 
remark  is    i^j^j  ^^q  spokc  them.     England  was  a  gainer  by  the  Con- 

true. 

quest.  But  England  gained,  not  so  much  by  anything 
which  our  Norman  conquerors  brought  with  them,  as 
through  our  own  stores  which  it  was  an  indirect  result  of 
Unbroken  the  Conqucst  to  preserve  to  us.  When  we  compare  our 
continuity  bistory  with  the  history  of  kindred  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
h^Jto  ^^^^  with  Germany  or  with  Denmark^  we  shall  see  that  the 
final  efiect  of  conquest  by  the  stranger  was  to  enable  us  to 
preserve  more  of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  earlier  times, 
to  keep  up  a  more  unbroken  continuity  with  earlier  times, 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  kinsfolk  who  never  underwent 
such  a  momentary  scourge.  We  have  never  had  to  build 
up  again  our  political  system  from  the  beginning.  We 
have  never  had  to  draw  up  a  constitution ;  we  have  never 
been  left  without  a  national  assembly.  We  may  still  use 
the  language  of  King  Henry's  charter,  and  say  that  the 

remains  a  memorable  book,  even  beside  its  greater  suocessor.  The  works  of 
Dr.  Gneist,  Das  EnglUche  Verwaltungsrecht,  Berlin,  1867,  and  Setf-govem- 
ment,  CommunalverfcMung,  und  Verwaltungsgerichte,  Berlin,  187 1,  have 
also  their  use,  but  in  point  of  accuracy  they  form  a  mnrked  contrast  to 
that  of  Professor  Stubbs.  Several  other  German  works  which  bear  cm  specui 
parts  of  my  main  subject,  or  which  deal  with  English  matters  only  as  parti 
of  a  wider  whole,  will  be  found  referred  to  elsewhere. 
'  Gibbon,  cap.  Ivi.  vol.  x.  p.  353,  ed.  Milman. 
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hws  by  which  we  are  ruled  are  the  laws  of  King  Eadward   oh.  xxiv. 
with  the  changes  made  by  King  William.    We  have  never  Campari- 
seen,  as  Denmark  saw,  the  growth  of  a  nobility  whose  Denmark  • 
privileges  were  so  great  and  so  hateful  that,  sooner  than 
any  longer  endure  their  yoke,  the  nation  threw  itself  at  the 
feet  of  the  King,  and  clothed  him,  by  a  legal  act,  with  the 
full  powers  of  a  tyrant.     Denmark  is  again  free ;  but  her 
freedom  is  a  thing  of  yesterday;   it  is  not  an  unbroken 
inheritance  handed  on  from  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Cnut, 
but  the  grant  of  a  patriotic  King  of  our  own  day.    We      1848. 
faave  never  split  asunder^  as  Germany  did,  under  the  power  with 
of  a  crowd  of  petty  princes,  trampling  under  foot  alike  the     """^J^- 
lawful  powers  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.     Germany  too^  like  Denmark,  has  risen  in 
our  own   days  to   a   truer  life,  but   that  too   is  not   an 
unbroken  life.     It  is  a  life  which  was  kindled  afresh  by 
the  presence  in  the  land  of  enemies  speaking  the  same 
tongue  as  those  who  overcame  us  on  our  own  soil  seven 
centuries  and  a  half  earlier.     As  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  preserved  the  old  national  life  of  England,  so  the 
momentary  French  conquest  of  Germany  stirred  up  again 
the  old  national  life  of  Germany.  But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  one  preserved  and  the  other  stirred  up.     In 
Germany  the  invader  was  a  mere  foreign  enemy  who  had      1813. 
simply  to  be  driven  out  as  soon  as  the  nation  had  gathered 
strength   for  the  good  work.     In   England   the  invader 
was   a   disguised   kinsman,  who  could  be  won    over  and 
changed  into  a  fellow-worker.     Still  neither  in  Denmark 
nor  in  Germany  has  there  been  the  same  unbroken  political 
life  which  we  can  trace  in  England.     The  mission  of  pre-  The  un- 
serving,  often  in  new  forms,  but  in  new  forms  quickened  by  T^^t^ic 
the  old  spirit,  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  race  K^^J^ 
has  been  given  to  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon,  not  in  their  preserved 
older  land,  but  in  the  island  which  they  made  their  second  „^, 

'  •'  IniB  pre- 

home.   And  this  preservation  of  our  ancient  national  being  servation 
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CH.  XXIV.  we  owe^  more  than  to  any  other  cause^  to  our  momentary 
due  to        overthrow  by  men  of  another  speech.    And  we  owe  it  in 

the  Con-  ''  ^ 

quest  and   no  Small  degree  to  the  personal  character,  the  iron  will, 
jTe^!"'     the  far-seeing  wisdom,  of  the  Conqueror  himself. 

The  general  results  of  the  Conquest  form  the  subject 

of  the  present  volume.      Its  immediate   results  on  the 

constitution  and  the  general  position  of  England  form  the 

special  subject  of  the  present  Chapter.     We  have  to  see 

how  the  state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad  was  affected 

by  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  King  of  foreign  birth, 

the  possessor  of  foreign  dominions,  who,  as  a  matter  of 

fact,  made  his  way  to  his   Crown   by  the  power  of  the 

sword,  but  who  in  all  things  carefully  gave  himself  out 

as  one  who  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  by  legal  right. 

Effects  of    This  peculiar  position  of  William  has  affected  all  our  later 

peculiar"    history.      There  have  been  revolutions  and  conquests  of 

position,      many  kinds.     An  internal  revolt  which  changes  a  form 

forms^f     ^^  government,  which  overthrows  a  King  or  a  dynasty 

revolution,  — ^^  peaceful  accession   of  a  foreifirn   Kins:,   either  by 

conquest,  ^     ^  ,  .  . 

and  an-  election  or  by  the  accident  of  hereditary  succession — 
the  settlement  in  a  new  land  of  a  chief  and  his  people 
who  win  for  themselves  a  new  home  and  cut  asunder  all 
ties  which  bound  them  to  the  old  one — ^the  annexa- 
tion of  one  country  to  another^  as  the  mere  result  of 
war  or  negotiation — all  these  are  events  which  have 
happened  in  many  times  and  places  in  the  world's  history. 
Several  of  them  have  happened  at  different  times  in  the 

Compari-    history  of  our  own  island.     The  Norman   Conquest  of 

son  of  them  tiiti  •  niM  t/»i 

with  the  England  has  pomts  of  likeness  to  several  of  them ;  bat 
Con^st  ill  so  fer  as  it  is  like  one  it  is  unlike  another.  It  is  in 
itself  something  different  from  any  of  the  various  forms 
of  conquest  and  revolution  which  we  have  just  goue 
through.  None  of  them  by  itself  could  have  had  the 
peculiar  results  which  William's  conquest  of  England  had. 
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A  mere  internal   revolution,  without  any  psessure  from  oh.  xxiv. 
without,  may^  as  the   example   of  France   shows,  cut  a-^^^^®* 
nation  off  from  its  own  past,  in  a  way  that  has  never  trasts  with 
happened  to  this  island  or  its  inhabitants  since  we  our-        ^' 
selves  made  our  way  into  it.     A  mere  foreign  annexation,  Poland, 
the  result  either  of  open  conquest  or  of  force  veiled  under 
the  g^uise  of  diplomacy,   may^  as  the  world  has  seen  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere,  altogether  blot   out   the   national 
being  of  a  people.     The  incoming  of  a  foreign  dynasty, 
perhaps   the  mere  incoming  of   a    foreign   Queen,   may 
sometimes  change  the  whole  internal  state  of  a  country. 
It   may    sometimes   involve   a   country   in  a  system   of 
foreign  policy  before  unknown  to  it.     The  internal  con-  Scotland ; 
dition  of  Scotland  was  altogether  changed  through   the 
marriage  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret;   the  European  con- the  English 
dition  of  England  was  altogether  changed  by  the  election  of  ^688  T^ 
to  her   Crown   of  princes  of  the  houses  of  Orange  and 
Hanover.    In  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  immediately  the  An- 
concemed,  a  change  of  this  last  kind  affected  both  England  ^^on  ^n 
and  Normandy,  when  kingdom  and  duchy  together  passed  ^^^^^^^J 
to  the  Count  of  Anjou  and  the  Duchess  of  Aquitaine.  And, 
to  go  back  to  earlier  times,  a  nation  settling  in  a  conquered 
land,  parting  wholly  from  their  old  home  and  sweeping 
away  the  former  inhabitants  of  their  new  home,  may  start 
afresh  as  a  new  nation  on  a  new  soil,  and  may  begin  a 
new  history  which  has  hardly  any  reference  to  the  former 
history  either  of  the  land  of  their  origin  or  of  the  land  of 
their  settlement.     This  last  we  ourselves  did  when  we  lefl  theEnglifih 
the  elder  England  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  to  make  a  of  Bnt^n. 
new  England  by  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Humber. 
The  great  change  which  Domesday  marks  by  the  simple 
formula  that  '^  King  William  came  into  England  "  differs 
in  itself  and  in  its  results  from  all  these.     William,  as 
we  have  so  often  seen,  claimed  the  Crown  according  to 
English  law.     It  was  therefore  his  policy  to  profess  all 
VOL.  v.  z 
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OH.  zxiv.  reverence  foi  the  law  by  which  he  claimed  it,  to  make  no 
more  change  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  kingdom  than 
was  absolutely  forced  upon  him  by  the  circumstances  in 
Compari-     which  he  found  himself.     In  this  he  differs  from  domestic 
royal  and    revolutionists,  whether  their  revolution  takes  the  form  of 
^r?"^  anarchy  or  of  tyranny,  of  popular  revolt  or  of  royal  oppres- 
sion.    He  differs  alike  from  Charles  and  Philip  trampling 
out  the  liberties  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  from  those 
destroyers  alike   of  good  and  bad  who  have   made  the 
France  of  the  old  monarchy  a  thing  further  away  from 
our  own   days   than   the   England    of  the    West-Saxon 
Kings.      But  though  William   was    no    systematic,    no 
deliberate,   destroyer  of  the  state   of  things  which  was 
before  him,  yet  his  character  of  legal  claimant  would  have 
stood  him  in  little  stead  had  he  not  been  able  to  maintain 
»nd  with     it  by  force  of  arms.  And,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  maintain  it 
oonqueatB.   ^^7-  ^7  *^®  swords  of  strangers.    Hence  some  of  the  results 
of  foreign  conquest  could  not  fail  to  follow  on  his  accession. 
EffectBof    He  did  not  sweep  away  our  laws,  our  customs,   or  our 
of  England  language,  but  the  presence  of  the  stranger  King  and  his 
m^dv°'     stranger  followers  modified   law,   custom,   and   language 
in  a  way  which  has  lefl  its  traces  to  this  day.     Liastly, 
William  was  not  only  a  foreigner  but  a  foreign  prince, 
a  prince  whose  conquest  of  England   in   no  way  carried 
with  it  the  surrender  of  his  older  dominions.     His  chief 
followers  too  were  men  who  held  lands  beyond  the  sea, 
and  who,  in  receiving  new  settlements  in  our  island,  had 
no  mind  to  snap  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  own 
land.     Thus  the  accession  of  the  Norman  Duke  to  the 
English  Crown  at  once  changed  the  European  position  of 
a  kingdom  whose  ruler  was  now  also  one  of  the  mlers 
Special       of  the  mainland.     In  all  these  ways  William's  Conauest 

characterof    a  ti      i       i 

wmum'a    ot  England  has  a  character  of  its  own,  different  from  any 

Conquert.    ^^YieT  recorded  conquest,  and  it  has  had  results  different 

from  the  results   which  have  followed  from  any   other 
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recorded  conquest.  It  gave  us  a  foreign  infusion  into  ch.  xxiv. 
our  blood,  our  laws,  and  our  language ;  but,  in  so  doing, 
it  aroused  the  old  national  spirit  to  fresh  life,  and  gave 
the  conquered  people  fellow-workers  in  their  conquerors. 
It  drew  England,  as  an  appendage  to  a  foreign  state,  into  Its  effects 
foreign  wars  and  foreign  policy;  but,  in  so  doing,  itf^ig^re. 
taught  England  gradually  to  claim  for  herself  a  place  in  ]^]^?^ 
the  European  world  such  as  she  had  never  held  before,  and 
to  go  on  fighting  battles  of  her  own  where  she  began  by 
fighting  the  battles  of  Normandy.  It  may  be  that,  under 
other  circumstances  and  by  other  means,  we  might  have 
kept  or  won  back  our  old  laws  and  freedom,  that  we 
might  even  have  kept  them,  as  we  have  kept  them,  in  a 
purer  form  than  they  have  been  kept  or  won  back  by 
any  kindred  nation.  It  may  be  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances and  by  other  means,  England  might  have  come 
to  fill  the  place  in  Europe  which  she  filled  under  Henry 
the  Fifth  and  under  Elizabeth,  under  Cromwell  and  under 
Chatham.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  course  of  our 
history  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  our 
Crown  was  claimed  and  won  by  a  foreign  prince,  who 
gave  himself  out  as  the  lawful  heir  of  England,  but  who 
had  to  cut  his  way  to  the  English  throne  by  the  help,  of 
the  swords  of  strangers. 

The  immediate  results   of  the  Conquest  will  thus  fi^U 
into  two  great  heads,  of  which  the  second  will  claim  by 
(ar  the  larger  share   of  our   attention.      The  first  is  the  External 
effects  of  the  Conquest  upon  the  position  of  England  as  intenuJ 
a  power  in  the  face   of  the  world.     The   second  is  ^^e^lf'^a! 
effects  which  the  same  event  had  on  the  internal  state  queet. 
of  the   country,  on   its  written  laws,  on  the   system  of 
their    administration,   on    the   relations    of   the   various 
powers  of  the  state  and  of  the  various  ranks  of  society. 
With  all   these  I  shall  attempt  to  deal  in  the  present 

Z  2 
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^  cH.  XXIV.  Chapter.  Some  points  of  special  interest,  as  the  effects 
of  the  Conquest  on  language  and  on  architecture,  I  shall 
keep  for  notice  in  separate  Chapters. 


§  1.  Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  External 

Relations  of  England, 

Isolation  of  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  isle  of 
England.  Britain  still  kept  up  in  some  measure  its  old  character 
of  another  world  distinct  from  the  continental  or  Boman 
world. ^  Alone  among  the  lands  which  had  ever  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  dominion,  Britain  had  beheld  the 
rise  of  a  Teutonic  power  which  inherited  no  share  in  the 
Special       traditions  or  the  civilization  of  Rome.     Alone  among  the 

cliaFactior      

of  the  con-  Teutonic  settlers  within  the  bounds  of  the  elder  Empire, 
En^d^^  the    English  had  received  their  Christianity,    not  before 
their  settlement,  not  during  the  progress  of  their  settle- 
ment, but  by  a  fresh  and  special  mission  from  the  general 
centre  of  Western  Christendom  after  their  settlement  had 
of  English   been  fully  made.     English  kingship  was  thus  something 
which  arose  altogether  independently  of  the  Empire,  and 
beyond  its  bounds.    No  King  of  Angles  or  Saxons  ruled, 
even  in  name,  by  an  Imperial  commission ;  none  bore  ilie 
title  of  Consul  or  Patrician  of  the  ancient  commonwealth. 
When  English  Kings  took  up  Roman  or  Byzantine  titles, 
they  took  up  the  Imperial  titles  themselves,  as  chiefs  of 
a  separate  Empire,  alongside  of  the  Empire  of  the  Western 
of  the         and  of  the  Eastern  Rome.    No  Church  was  more  distinctly 
Church,      ^tc  child  of  the  local  Roman  Church  than  the  English 
Church  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  the  English  Church  kept 
more  of  distinctness  and  independence   than   any  other. 
While  the  other  Western  Churches  might  pass,  sometimes 
for  parts  of  the  Roman  Church,  sometimes  for  its  subjects, 
the  Church  of  England  kept  the  position,  dutiful  but  not 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  146,  6a6. 
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servile,  of  a  child  who  has  reached  full  age,  and  who  no  ch.  xxiv. 

longer  forms  part  of  his  father's  household.   To  these  special  Effects  of 

circumstances  of  our  history  we  must  add  the  natural  eflTects  position  of 

of  our  position   as  an  island.      The   same   causes  which  ^**|^- 

had  once  made  Britain  fruitful  in  tyrants,  which,  while  separate 

Britain  was  still  a  Roman  province,  had  enabled  Carausius  ^^^\^ 

and  Maximus  to  hold  it  apart  from  the  body  of  the  Empire,^ 

gave  further  strength  to  the  other  causes   which  tended 

to  give  our  island  a  separate  being  apart  from  the  common 

body  of  Western  Christendom.     Add  to  this  again  that 

the  isle    of   Britain    was    not    occupied    by    one    nation 

or  ruled  by  one   sovereign.      The   relations  between  the 

various  English  settlements  and  their  British  and  Scottish 

neighbours  were  enough  to   occupy  the  minds  of  Kings 

and  people ;    they  were  enough  to  make  Britain  a  world 

of  itself,   with   its    own    politics,  its    own  wars,    neither 

influencing  nor  influenced  by  the  wars  and  the  politics  of 

the  continent.     From  all  these  causes  it  came  to  pass  that  Britain 

Britain  remained  for  ages  insular  beyond  the  other  great  beyond 

islands  of  Europe,  insular  as  Cyprus  and  Crete  and  Sicily  j^gj^^g 

could  never  be.     It  was  an  island  world,  a  separate  Empire, 

a  separate    Church,    beyond  the   bounds  of  the    Empire 

and  the    Church  of  either    Rome.      Its   intercourse  with 

other    lands,    either   for   war    or   peace,    had    been  rare 

and  slight  in  all  ages.    If  the  hand  of  the  Great  Charles 

had  not  been  wholly  unfelt  within  its  bounds,^  it  had  been 

less  felt  than  in  any  other  European  land  which  had  heard 

his  name.     The  chief  form  of  intercourse  that  England  had  Effects  of 

had  with  other  lands  was  of  a  kind  which  served,  not  to  ^ara ; 

connect  it  more  closely  with  the  general  Roman  body,  but 

to  cut  it  off  more  completely  from  it.   For  two  centuries  the 

chief  attention  of  England  was  fixed  on  the  great  struggle 

with  the  Danish  invaders.     Whether  as  conquered  or  as 

conquerors,  the  English  Kings  and  the  English  people  had 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  146.  *  lb.  p.  626. 
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cH.  XXIV.  enough  to  do  in  their  own  island.  The  final,  though 
^***?  .  momentary,  result  of  that  long  struggle  was  of  a  kind 
Cnut.  which  bound  her  more  closely  to  one  part  of  the  continent 
than  she  had  ever  been  bound  before,  but  it  was  to  a  part 
of  the  continent  a  connexion  with  which  by  no  means 
strengthened  any  connexion  with  the  general  body  of  the 
Western  world.  Under  Cnut,  England  became  for  a 
moment  the  seat  of  a  Northern  Empire^  an  Empire  of 
islands  and  peninsulas,  which  in  extent  and  power  might 
almost  rival  the  Empire  of  the  mainland.  She  became 
the  head,  the  elder  sister,  of  all  the  lands,  Teutonic  and 
Celtic,  which  had  accepted  the  religion  of  Rome,  but  which 
had  either  thrown  off  or  never  submitted  to  her  temporal 
dominion.  Had  the  dominion  of  Cnut  lasted.  Northern 
Europe  would  have  balanced  Eastern  and  Western,  and 
Winchester  would  have  ranked  among  the  cities  of  the 
earth  alongside  of  the  Rome  of  Romulus  and  the  Rome 
of  Constantine.  Such  an  Empire  would  not  have  been 
cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  elder  Empires ;  but  the 
intercourse  which  it  held  with  them  would  have  been  of 
quite  another  kind  from  that  which  brought  the  states  of 
Western  Europe  together  either  for  war  or  for  peace.  The 
dominion  of  the  great  Dane  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
lasting ;  but,  had  it  lasted,  it  might  have  seemed  no  more 
than  the  natural  carrying  out  of  tendencies  which  had  been 
at  work  for  ages. 

Yet  before  Cnut  died  or  reigned,  the  seed  of  the  change 

which   was    actually    to   take    place    had   been    already 

England     sown,     England  never  wholly  lost  her  insular  character; 

nearer        ^^^  never  was  wholly  cut  off  from  her  brotherhood  with 

*?  *^«         the   kindred   nations   of  the   mainland ;    yet  one   of  the 

Komance  ^  • 

nations,  by  main  effects  of  the   Conquest  was  to  bring  her   into  a 

quest.         f^^  nearer    connexion  than   before   with   the   nations  of 

Earlier       the  Romance   speech.     Here  too,  as  in  everything  else, 

'  the  Conquest  did  but  strengthen  tendencies  which  were 
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already  at  work.  Whether  we  count  it  really  for  a  oh.  zziv. 
caose,  or  simply  as  a  sign  of  causes  which  had  already  *^®  ™^" 
been  brought  into  play,  the  mamage  of  Emma  marks  Emina. 
the  first  stage  in  the  change  which  was  wrought  out 
by  the  arms  of  her  great-nephew.  It  was  on  his  descent 
bom  her  that  William  rested  his  strange  claim  to  the 
English  Crown  by  descent  or  nearness  of  kin.^  This  was 
indeed  a  result  which  no  man  in  the  days  of  iEthelred 
could  have  foreseen^  yet^  even  at  the  time,  the  Norman 
marriage  might  have  been  marked  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  sera.  The  marriage  of  iEthelred  and  Enmia  led 
directly  to  the  Norman  education  of  their  son,  and  to 
all  the  Norman  tendencies  which  distinguished  his  reign. 
We  have  seen  that  the  promotion  of  strangers,  the  building  The  reign 
of  castles,  the  closer  connexion  with  the  Roman  see,  all  ^^^  ' 
the  points  which  distinguish  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  from  England  before  it,  began  in  the  reign  of 
Eadward,  and  simply  bore  their  full  fruit  under  William. 
The  English  spirit  of  Godwine  and  Harold  checked  the 
foreign  influence  for  a  time;  but  even,  they  could  not 
wholly  root  it  out.  Cheerless  as  was  the  counsel  which 
Bobert  the  son  of  Wymarc  gave  to  William  on  his  landing^^ 
yet  the  &ct  that  there  was  a  Norman,  high  in  wealth  and 
office,  ready  to  give  him  any  kind  of  greeting  on  his 
landing,  was  a  sign  that  the  work  of  the  reign  of  William 
had  already  begun  in  the  reign  of  Eadward. 

But  whilcj  in  other  respects^  the  actual  Conquest  did 
bat    carry  out  more  fully  the  system   which  Eadward 
b^;an  and  which  Godwine  and  Harold  had  checked^  one 
form  which   the  new  state  of  things  took   was   wholly  Beginmiig 
unknown  before  William's  day.    In  his  day,  for  the  first  ^arfilro  on 
time,  English  troops  began  to  make  war  on  the  continent  *J^®  ^' 
in  quarrels  not  their  own.     If,  in  the  days  of  ^thelstan  Earlier 
and  Eadmond,  English  fleets  had  shown  themselves  in^JJ^^^ 

»  See  voL  L  p.  33'.  '  See  voL  iii.  p.  413. 
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CH.  xxnr.  the  Channel  as  allies  in  Gaulish  warfare^  it  had  been  to 
assert  the  rights  of  a  prince  who  might  almost  have  passed 
for  an  Englishman.  If,  in  the  days  of  ^Ethelred,  English 
troops  had  landed  in  the  C6tentin,  it  was  to  avenge  the  help 
which  Normandy  had  given  to  the  invaders  of  England.^ 
During  the  reign  of  Eadward  warlike  operations  beyond 
our  own  island  were  twice  proposed  and  once  decreed. 
But  both  times  all  that  was  thought  of  was  action  by  sea, 
and  in  both  cases  the  friend  to  be  helped  and  the  enemy 
to  be  withstood  were  both  of  kindred  race.  Help  was  re- 
fused to  Swegen  of  Denmark  against  Harold  of  Norway,* 
and  help  was  decreed  to  Henry  of  Germany  against 
Baldwin  of  Flanders.^  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  the  mind  of  any  man  in  England,  not  even  into  the 
mind  of  the  Normannized  King  himself^  to  give  help  to 
Eadward's  Norman  friend  and  cousin,  either  against  his 
rebels  at  Val-es-dunes  or  against  his  invading  over-lord 
Foreign  ne-  at  Varaville.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  thought  of  any 
of  :^fcroW.  interference  of  England  in  the  internal  politics  of  Graul,  the 
thought  of  seeking  for  French  or  Angevin  allies,  seems 
to  have  been  the  thought  of  Harold  and  not  of  Eadward.^ 
But  here  again  we  have  only  a  link  in  the  same  chain. 
If  Harold  dreamed  of  seeking  friends  at  Paris  or  Angers, 
he  sought  them  only  to  form  a  diversion  against  the 
threatening  power  at  Rouen,  a  power  which,  but  for 
Emma  and  her  son,  could  never  have  cherished  the  thought 
Conti-  of  threatening  England.  But,  as  soon  as  the  Duke  of  the 
ploitB  of  Normans  became  also  the  King  of  the  English^  the  blood 
English-      ^f  Englishmen  began  to  be  shed  in  quarrels  purely  Nor- 

men  under  ^  ^  i  r         j 

William,  man.  We  have  seen  Maine  won  for  William  by  English- 
men, fighting  perhaps  under  the  command  of  Hereward 
himself.®  We  have  seen  William's  life  saved  from  his 
rebellious  son  by  the  gallant  devotion  of  Tokig  of  Walling- 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  330.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  •  lb.  p.  99. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  430 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  181.  ■  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  486,  557. 
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ford  before  the  walls  of  Gerberoi.^     But  when  Englishmen  ch.  xxiv. 
were  once  carried  beyond  sea  to  fight  in  the  quarrels  of 
others,  they  soon  began  to  make   the  quarrels  of  others 
their  own.     The  national  spirit  revived;  it  found  for  itself  Effects  of 
a  new  field,  when  Normandy  was  won  by  the   arms  of  ^^rs, 
Englishmen  for  a   King   of  English  birth.     And  when 
Englishmen  once  began  to  fight  in  the  old  quarrel  between 
Normandy  and  France,  they  soon  changed  that  local  quarrel 
into  an  abiding  national  enmity  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.  Under  the  Conqueror  England  begins  to  play  a  part  under 
in  continental  quarrels.     But  it  plays  a  part  only  as  an  ' 

appendage  to  a  continental  duchy,  sending  its  sons  to 
fight  in  a  purely  Norman .  quarrel  at  the  bidding  of  a 
purely  Norman  master.  Under  the  English-born  Henry  under 
this  state  of  things  grows  into  another.  England^  no 
longer  an  appendage  to  Normandy,  but  the  conqueror  of 
Normandy,  appears  upon  the  general  scene  of  European 
poUtics  as  the  enemy  of  France  and  the  ally  of  Germany. 
Something  of  a  foreshadowing  of  those  relations  had  been 
seen  when  Otto  and  Eadmund  both  stepped  in  to  support 
the  rights  of  Lewis  of  Laon  against  Hugh  of  Paris. 
Bat  when  the  two  Henries  are  joined  together  against  the  The 
Parisian  King,  we  have  the  very  state  of  things  which  ^th 
Europe  has  since  seen  so  many  times  repeated,  from  the  ^rmany. 
day  of  overthrow  at  Bouvines  to  the  day  of  victory  at 
Waterloo.  As  a  direct  result  of  her  conquest  by  the 
Norman,  as  a  direct  result  of  her  acting  for  a  moment 
as  an  appendage  to  a  continental  duchy,  England  stands 
forth  under  her  own  Henry,  no  longer  as  the  island  world 
of  her  former  being,  but  as  one  of  the  'great  kingdoms 
of  the  European  world,  as  one  of  the  great  members  of 
the  Western  commonwealth.  And,  strange  to  say,  her 
Conquest  by  men  of  Bomance  speech  was  the  cause  that, 
when,   for  the  first  time,  she   shows  herself  before  the 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  648,  731.      ' 
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CH.  XXIV.  world  in  that  new  character,  it  was  to  play  her  part  as 
the  foe  of  the  Romance-speaking  King^  as  the  friend  of 
the  Teutonic  Emperor. 
New  Under  Henry  the  First  then  we  may  fairly  say,  not 

poritionof  o^ty  *^^^  *'he  King  of  the  English  was  one  of  the  diief 
England     potentates  of  Europe,  but  that  England  was  one  of  the 
Henry  the  chief  states  of  Europe.     The  Norman  Conquest  had  given 
to  the  island  kingdom  a  kind  of  greatness  which  had  never 
belonged  to  it  before.     England  had  been  drawn  into  the 
general  European  world  as  an  appendage  to  Normandy; 
but,  from  the  day  of  Tinchebrai,  we  must  count  Normandy 
as  an   appendage  to  England,  and  look  on  England  as 
holding  her  European  position  in  her  own  right.     Then 
came  the  time  of  anarchy;    then  came  the  accession  of 
Her  place   the  Angevin  dynasty.      England,   as  part  of    the  vast 
Henry  the  dominions    of  Henry  the    Second,   might   seem  to  lose 
Second.      somewhat  of  her  relative  importance.     She  was  no  longer, 
as  she  had  been  under   Henry  the   First,  incomparably 
greater   than  the   whole   continental  possessions   of  her 
King.     But  she  was   still  his  greatest  possession.^    The 
continental  dominion  of  Henry  was  not  a  single  united 
kingdom,  joined  together  under  one   immediate  govern- 
ment, and  whose  inhabitants  were  bound  together  by  a 
common  national  feeling.     Instead  of  this,  he  ruled  over 
an  unconnected  group   of  duchies  and  countries,  widely 
differing  in  blood,  language,  and  manners,  bound  together 
by  nothing  but  their  allegiance  to  a  common  prince.    If 
England  was   not  greater  than  all   Henry's  continental 
possessions  put  together,  it  was  certainly  far  greater  than 
England     any  one  of  them  taken  by  itself.     England  was  to  Henry 
Henry  the  ^^®  Second  very  much  what  Castile  was  to  Charles  the 
u^cLtae  •^^*^*      ^^    either    case    the  European   position    of  the 
under         cosmopolitan   sovereign  depended  largely  upon  his  other 

^  Will.  Neub.  ii.  3a.    "Bex  Anglorum  senior  [Henzicas  secimdoB  k.], 
malens  sibi  fines  buob  transmarinos  periclitari  quam  regnum.** 
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dominions ;  but  it  was  the  strength   of  the   insular  or  ch.  xiciv. 
peninsular  kingdom  which  enabled  him  "to  keep  his  hold  S^^®*  ^^ 
on  his   distant  possessions,   and    thus    to    maintain    his  Position  of 
European  position.     Add  to  this  that  mere  titles   go  for^^l^^*® 
somewhat ;  the  power  and  fame  and  victories  of  a  prince  one  king- 
who  holds  many  possessions  by  different  titles  will  always 
go  largely  to  the  credit  of  that  one  among  his  possessions 
whiefa  gives  him   his  highest  title.     This  is  clearly  the 
role,  except  when  the  title   highest  in  rank  is  a  mere 
shadow,  or  when  it  is  drawn  from  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions which  is  manifestly  secondary.     Thus  the  princes  Analogies 
of  Savoy  played  no  small  part  in  the  world,  while  their  trasts  with 
highest  title  was  taken,  first  from  the  purely  imaginary  ^^^^0^  ^f 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  secondly  from  the  least  valuable  ^^  House 

...  .  .    .  of  Savoy ; 

part  of  their  dominions,  the  island  of  Sardinia.  But 
the  advance  of  the  Savoyard  power  certainly  did  not  go 
to  the  credit  either  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  or 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Had  Victor  Amadeus  kept 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  things  might  have  been  different. 
So  again,  as  long  as  Charles  the  Fifth  reigned,  the  with  those 
majesty  of  the  Empire  overshadowed  the  real  power  of  the  Fifth. 
Spain;  but,  when  his  hereditary  dominions  passed  to 
his  son,  it  became  plain  that  it  was  not  the  Roman 
Emperor^  not  even  the  German  King,  but  the  King  of 
Castile  and  Aragon^  who  had  really  reigned  over  the 
Netherlands,  Milan,  and  the  Sicilies.  But  in  Henry's 
case,  though  so  large  a  part  of  his  dominions  was  con- 
tinental, though  so  large  a  part  of  his  policy  was  conti- 
aental,  yet  it  was  the  insular  kingdom,  owning  no  superior 
upon  earth,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  men's  eyes  which 
could  never  have  been  held  by  a  mere  vassal.  The  Bur- 
gundian  Dukes  of  the  House  ofYalois,  every  rood  of  whose 
dominions  was  held  of  one  or  other  of  their  two  over-lords, 
could  not,  mighty  as  they  were,  claim  the  same  position  as 
our  Angevin  Kings.     Under  Henry  the  Second  the  fame 
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CH.  XXIV.  and  greatness  of  her  King  went  to  the  credit  of  England ; 
Richard      and  this  came  out  still  more  strongly  when,  in  the  days 

the  First's 

exploits  go  of  his  son,  the  crusading  exploits  of  Richard  spread  the 

^^t  of     ^*°^®  ^^  England  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Richard  was 

England,     indeed  bom  in  England ;  but  he  had  not  in  him  a  particle 

either  of  English  or  of  Norman  feeling.     Yet  the  mingled 

host  which  he  led  to  the  East  passed  in  the  eyes  of  other 

nations  for  an  English  host.     The  name  of  England  be- 

Heniy  the  came  great  in  Sicily,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  Palestine.     Add 

dominion    ^  this  that  the  power  of  Henry  the  Second  was  largely 

bSL^      extended  in  another  way  which  really  added  to  the  feme 

and  dignity,  if  not  to  the   strength,  of  England.     No 

King  of  the  English  before  him  had  ever  so  truly  been 

Scottish      Emperor  of  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.     But,  though  the 

homage  to 

England,  great  homage  of  the  Scottish  King  was  done  on  Norman 
8^74  ^  ground,  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  victory  won  on  English 
ground,  and  it  was  done,  not  to  the  successor  of  Rolf,  but 
The  con-  to  the  Buccessor  of  -ZEthelstan.  So  again,  the  mixed  mul- 
Irelandan  titude  which  set  forth  in  the  days  of  Henry  to  win  for 
ooMuest.  themselves  lands  in  Ireland  were  men  who  set  forth  to  fight 
rather  for  their  own  hands  than  on  behalf  of  any  prince 
or  any  nation.  But  it  was  from  England  that  they  set 
forth.  It  was  the  King  of  the  English,  not  the  Duke  of 
the  Normans,  who  received  the  submission  of  the  Irish 
princes ;  and,  if  Henry  or  his  successors  drew  any  strength 
or  any  credit  from  their  dealings  with  Ireland,  it  was  in 
their  English,  not  in  their  continental,  character  that  they 
drew  it.  In  all  these  ways,  the  general  position  of  Eng- 
land grew  under  the  Angevin  Kings;  it  grew  even  by  the 
extent  of  that  continental  power  which  seemed  almost  to 
overshadow  it.  Of  the  vast  dominion  of  Henry,  England 
was  at  once  the  head  and  the  centre.  It  was  not  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  or  Aquitaine  who  reigned  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  King  of  the  English  who  reigned  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees. 
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England  was  thus,  through  a  variety  of  causes,  all  of  ch.  xxiv. 
which  had  their  root  in  the  Conquest  wrought  by  Wil- 
liam, placed  in  quite  another  position   in  the   eyes   of 
the  world  from  any  that   she   had   ever   held  under  her 
native  Kings.     And  she  was  so  firmly  placed  in  it  that 
she  could   still  keep  it,  even  after  the  immediate  causes 
which  had  placed   her  in  it  had  passed   away.     It  was 
through  her  relations  with  Normandy  that  England  had 
first  become  a  chief  actor  on  the  general  scene  of  Euro- 
pfean  affairs.     But  it   soon   appeared   that  her  relations 
with   Normandy   had   been  merely  the  accidental  cause 
which  had  drawn  her  forth,  and  that  she  was  quite  able  to 
keep  her  place,  even  after  her  relations  with  Normandy  had 
come  to  an  end.     The  loss  of  Normandy  under  John  had  Effects  of 
its  effects  on  the  position  of  England  within  and  without,  of  ^or- 
Within,  it  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the   process  of™*^^^* 
fusion   between  Normans  and  English.     It  made  all  the  pietes  the 
men  of  the  English  kingdom  feel  themselves  henceforth  ^^^^^^ 
Eni>Iishmen  and  nothing  else.    Without,  it  had  an  effect  of  and 
exactly  the   same   kind.     The  English  Kings  still   kept 
large  continental  possessions;  but  from  that  time  it  was 
plain  that  they  held  them  as  English  Kings.     The  parts  Aquitaine 
of  their  continental  dominions  which  the  English  Kings  ^  ^^^ 
kept   were   exactly   those   which   were   furthest    off,   and^*^^^^^®' 

.  ....  pendency. 

which  had  least  in  common  with  either  their  English  or 
their  Norman  dominions.  They  no  longer  reigned  on  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire  ;  but  they  still  kept  castles  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  cities  on  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne.  Now, 
whatever  remembrances  of  the  time  when  Normandy  had 
conquered  England  might  still  linger  in  Norman  breasts 
on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  no  man  could  say  that 
Aquitaine  had   ever  conquered  England.^     Neither  had 

*  Yet  see  the  wonderful  entry  (which  I  have  quoted,  vol.  iii.  p.  729,  Ed.  2) 
from  the  Annalea  Altahenacs  (Pertz,  xx.  81 7) ;  "  Hac  sestate  Aquitani  cum 
Anglo-Sazonicis  navali  praelio  pugnaverunt,  eosque  victos  buo  dominio  sub- 
jogaverunt." 
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cH.  XXIV.  England    ever  conquered  Aquitaine ;    but  England  and 
Aquitaine  fell   into  the  position  which  is  natural  when 
two  countries  of  very  unequal  power  are  united  under  a 
Division  of  common  prince.     Aquitaine  became  a  dependency  of  Eng- 
^^^^Q,  land,  an  unwilling  dependency,  if  we  look  to  one  class  of 
its  inhabitants,  a  most  willing  dependency,  if  we  look  to 
The  great   another.    Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  well  knew  their  interest 
EnSmd.    ^^  cleaving  to  the  cause  of  the  more  distant  master.  But  the 
land  was  still  a  dependency.     It  was  a  possession,  not  of  a 
native  Duke,  not  of  a  Norman  or  Angevin  prince,  not  of  the 
master  of  a  cosmopolitan  empire^  but  simply  of  a  King  of 
English      England.     Henceforth  all  our  continental  wars   are  dis- 
I'rance.      tinctly  and   purely  English  wars,  wars  waged  to   main- 
tain the  real  or  supposed  power  and  honour  of  England. 
When  Aquitaine  is  lost  and  won  again — when  Edward  the 
Third  wins,  and  when  Mary  loses,  Calais — ^when  Henry  the 
Fifth  not  only  wins  back  Rouen,  but  holds  sway  in  Paris 
itself — ^when,  last  of  all^  Henry  the  Eighth   makes  our 
latest  conquest  of  Boulogne — at  all  these  stages  the  strife 
is  purely  English.     It  is  a  quarrel  which  the  Englishman 
had  inherited  &om  the  Norman,  but  it  is  a  quarrel  which 
Working    he  had  long  learned  to  look  on  as  his  own.     Normandy 
mandy  on   taught  England  to  become  a  continental  power ;  she  taught 
EngUnd.     jj^^  ^  become  the  special  rival  of  France ;  and,  having  done 
this,  she  gave  up  as  it  were  her  own  separate  being,  and 
herself  sank  into  a  French  province. 

Such  was  the  course  which  our  history  has  actually 
taken.  It  is  perhaps  vain  to  guess  what  course  it  might 
have  taken,  had  the  light-armed  English  on  Senlac  &ith- 
fuUy  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  King.  Yet  we  can  hardly 
keep  ourselves  from  the  thought  that,  had  the  Norman 
Conquest  never  happened,  our  European  position  coald 
hardly  have  been  what  it  actually  has  been.  If  England 
and  Gaul  had  never  been  brought  into  that  close  communion 
which  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  about,  we  may  con- 
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ceiye  that  we  should  have  held  a  place  in  Europe,  higher  ch.  xxit. 
donhtless  in  decree,  but  essentially  the  same  kind,  as  that  Compari- 
which  has  been  held  by  our  kinsmen  of  the  Scandinavian  Eugland 
North.      Our  geographical   position  would   have  hardly  dinavia. 
allowed  us  to  remain  so  thoroughly  a  world  of  our  own, 
so  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  general  course  of  European 
poUtics^  as  even  Denmark,  and,  still  more,  Sweden  and 
Norway  have   commonly  been.     We   may  compare   our  Analogy 
great  days  of  continental  prowess  in  the  fourteenth  and  conquering 
fifteenth  centuries  with  the  passing  splendours  of  Swedish  P^  °^ 
victory  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
There  is  indeed  the  difference  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
chronological  order  of  the  wise  conqueror  and  the  mere 
knight-errant  is  reversed.     Henry  the   Fifth  may  stand 
beside  Gustavus,  while  Edward  the  Third,  when  his  trap- 
pings of  chivalry  are  torn  aside,  can   hardly  ask  for  a 
hi^er  place  than  Charles  the  Twelfth.     But  the  English  Excep- 
conquerors  at  least  appeared  some  centuries  earlier  than  poidtion  of 
their  Swedish  followers^  and  those  days  of  exceptional  and  *^^°^- 
momentary   continental   conquest    are   far   from   making 
Qp  the  whole  European  career  of  England.    Our  insular 
position,  combined  with  the  career  which  was  fixed  for  us 
by  our  Norman  Conqueror,  has  given  England  a  special 
position  of  her  own  in  Europe.     She  can  choose,  almost 
at  pleasure,  in  a  way  in  which  hardly  any  other  European 
state  can  choose,  whether  she  will  take  a  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  or  stand  aloof  from  them.     We  can  either 
play  the  part  which   our  Norman  Conqueror  opened  to 
U8,  or  we  can  fall  back  on  the  part  of  the  older  England 
of  ^thelstan  and  Eadgar.     We  can  again  be  the  island 
Empire  surrounded  by  its  vassal  states,  vassal  states  no 
longer  to  be  looked  for  in  our  own  group  of  islands,  but 
in  the  kingdoms  which  we  have  won,  the  colonies  which 
we  have  planted,  in  the  lands  beyond  either  Ocean.* 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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OH.  XXIV.       In  this  way  the  whole  later  history  of  England  with 
reference  to  foreign  powers  has  been  affected  by  causes  of 
EccleaiaBti-  which  the  Norman  Conquest  was  the  beginning.     Along- 
of  the         ^^^  ^f  ^^^<3  influence  on  our  political  and  military  histor}% 
^^^"^^    the  same  event  had  also  an  influence  not  less  marked  on  our 
ecclesiastical  history.     But  while,  from  the  political  and 
military  side,  increased  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  meant  increased  fame  and  strength,  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical side  it  meant  only  further  subjection  to  a  foreign 
Encroach-   power.     Through  the  whole  of  the  four  reigns  which  we 
the  See  of  have  gone  through,  we  have  seen  the  encroachments  of  the 
"^®'        Roman  see  grow  bolder  at  every  step,  and  we  have  seen 
that  every  stage  of  encroachment  is  marked  by  contempo- 
rary writers  as  an  innovation  on  the  ancient  laws  of  Eng- 
Ensjli8h      land.     But  we  have  seen  how  vigorously  both  the  Kings 
and  the  clergy  of  England  withstood  those  several  forms  of 
innovation  which  touched  their  several  interests.     The  two 
points  for  which  Hildebrand  had  so  zealously  striven  were 
both  alike  innovations  on  ancient  English  practice,  and 
Silence  of    both  alike  were  firmly   withstood.     "We   have   seen   that 
as  to  In-     Hildebrand  and  his  successors  never  ventured  to  suggest 
hiEn^d  *^   either  William  that  he  should  give   up  the   ancient 
custom  of  his  predecessors  by  which  the  Bishop  and  the 
Abbot  received  their  staves  from  the  King.     Few  things 
in  our  whole  story  are  more  remarkable  than  this  utter 
silence  of  the  great  Pontiff.     The  right  of  investiture  was 
the   great   point   of  strife  between   the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire  ;  but  not  one  word  is  breathed  against  the  exercise 
by  the  King  of  the  English  of  the  very  power  which  is  so 
loudly  denounced  in  the  Emperor.     Gregory  makes  other 
demands  on  William^  demands  some  of  which  are  refused ; 
he  even  calls  on  him,  though  vainly,  to  do  homage  for  his 
Crown  ;^  but  no  hint  is   given  that  William  brings  on 
himself  any  guilt   by  a  practice  which  was  deemed  so 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  43  a. 
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guilty  in  Henry.     Gregory  must  have  deemed  that,  of  the  oh.  xxiv. 

two  things,  William  was  more  likely  to  give  up  the  external 

dignity  of  his  Crown  than  to  give  up  the  exercise  of  its 

ancient  rights  within  his  kingdom.    The  one  sacrifice  is 

uked  for,  but  in  vain ;  the  other  is  not  even  asked  for. 

The  question  of  investitures  never  troubled  the  mind  either  No  scruples 

of  the  politic  Lanfranc  or  of  the  saintly  Wulfstan.    The  in-  veatitures 

vestitmre  of  the  Bishop  by  the  King  forms  the  very  life  and  ^""S^*^^ 

sod  of  the  most  famous  of  the  legends  which  have  gathered  prelates. 

round  Wulfstan's  name.^    The  question  never  troubled  the 

ound  of  Anselm^  till,  in  his  foreign  sojourn,  he  learned 

that  the  ancient  law  of  England  was  proscribed  by  the 

decrees  of  a  continental  Council.^    At  last  the  question  Settlement 

was  settled  by  the  calm  policy  of  Henry,  who  gave  up  the  Henry  the 

outward  ceremony,  knowing  that  all  that  it  really  implied  ^"™'' 

still  remained  his  own.    Now  that  the  ingenuity  of  Randolf 

flambard  had  found  out  that  Bishops  and  Abbots  were 

the  mititary  tenants  of  the  King^  bound  to  do  homage  to 

him  for  their  temporal  benefices,  the  King  could  afibrd  to 

give  up  the  ceremouy  which  to  tender  consciences  looked 

like  a  claim  to  bestow  the  spiritual  office.    In  truth  Henry 

gained  more  by  this  compromise  than  he  lost.     Still,  as 

>  matter  of  form,  it  must  be  set  down  as  a  step  in  the 

advance  of  the  power  of  Rome  in  England^  when  the  use 

which  the  holy  Eadward  had  freely  practised  was  given 

Qp  in  deference  to  rules  laid  down  by  an  Italian  Council. 

But  the  advance  of  the  Roman  power  was  also  marked  Roman 
ifl  more  practical  ways.    Prom  the  accession  of  William  ment* 
onwards,  applications    to    Rome,   and  visits   of  I'Cgates  ^^®^^^ 
from  Rome,  become  more  and  more  frequent.     Questions 
which  in  earlier  times  would  have   been  settled  by  the 
powers  of  the  national  Church  and  State  begin,  step  by 
■tep,  to  be  referred  to  the  judgement  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  380-382.    Cf.  Giraldus,  Spec.  Eod.  iv.  34. 
'  See  aboye,  p.  144. 
VOL.  V.  A  a 
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CH.  xxiv.  or  his  r^resentatives.    As  William  had  craved  the  blessing 
of  Borne  on  his  enterprise>  so^  on  one  solemn  day  at  least 
he  received  his  Crown  at  the  hands  of  Boman  Legates.^ 
In  Eadward's  days  the  Norman  Robert  was  driven  from  the 
see  of  Canterbury  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people.     In 
William's  days  English  Stigand  was  deprived  of  the  same 
Action  of    see  by  the  authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff.     The  Legates 
undCT*     come  oflbener  and  ofbener  ;  even  in  Henry's  reign  a  simple 
Henry.       presbyter,  deputed  by  the  Pope  of  one  world,  presumed 
to  displace   the    Pope   of  the   other   world   in   his    own 
church.    And  we  have  seen  how  the  only  way  to  avoid 
such  degradation  was  for  the  Patriarch  of  Britain  himself 
Homilia-     to  become  the  representative  of  his  Boman  brother.^    If 
S^hen.     these  things  were  done  under  Henry,  it  is  not  wonderfiil 
that  we  find  Stephen  stooping  to  ask  for  a  papal  confirma- 
tion of  his  election  to  the  Crown,^  or  that,  throughout  the 
troubles  of  his  reign,  the  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  whether 
a  stranger  or  an  English  prelate,  holds  a  place  of  marked 
superiority  among  the   temporal   and   spiritual  chiefs  of 
Practice  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  Councils  which  the  Legates  hold  we 
Rome.        fiiid  the  practice  of  appealing  to  a  foreign  court  at  once 
fast  gaining  ground  and   oensured  as  a  novelty  by  the 
English  writers  of  the  time.^    At  last  we  see  the  right  to 
the  Crown  of  England  solemnly  discussed  before  the  papal 
Coronation  tribunal,^  and  the  Bishops  of  England  are  forbidden  by 
forbidden.   ^^®  Pope  to  take  any  part  in  the  coronation  of.  the  son 
of  their  King.^     Such  a  coronation  might  indeed  be  taken 
as  a  breach  of  the  right  of  the  English  nation  to  a  free 
choice  at  the  next  vacancy  of  the  Crown ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Boman  Bishop  could  have  any  interest  in 
the  matter.     In  all  these  different  ways  the  power  of  the 
Boman  see  over  our  island  was  strengthened ;  the  state  of 
things  thus  grew  up  which  called  forth  the  first  resistance 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  329.    *  See  above,  p.  236.   •  See  above,  p.  247. 
*  See  above,  p.  314.    •  See  above,  p.  326.    •  See  above,  p.  325. 
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of  the  second  Henry  and  the  more   effectual  action  of  ch.  xxiv. 
the  Eighth. 

Another  sphere  of  action  which  wa^- opened  to  England  English 
by  the  Norman  Conqnest  partakes  bdtli  of  the  military  ouBadw.  ^ 
and  of  the  religions  character,  and  it  has  been  already 
incidentally  glanced  at.     The  first  Crusade  was  in  truth 
that  which  William  himself  led  against  England.^     In  the 
worthier  Crusades  against  the  Infidel  which  followed,  Eng- 
land held  no  mean  place.     But  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  A  result 
maiuly  owing  to  the  infusion  of  the  Norman  spirit  of  ad-  Norman 
venture  that  England  came  to  take  the   share  in  them  Conquest. 
which  she  did.    The   Englishman,   left  to  himself,  was 
valiant  in  defending  his  own  shores ;  he  was  ready  to  go 
on  errands  of  devotion  or  charity  to  Bome^  to  Jerusalem, 
or  even  to  India.     When  driven  from  his  own  land,  he 
was  ready  to  take  service  under  a  distant  master,  and  to 
fight  for  the  Eastern  Csesar  as  valiantly  as  he  could  have 
fought  for  a  King  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  or  of  Godwine. 
But  we  may  doubt  whether  the  thought  of  combining 
war&re  and  devotion,   the   thought  of  going   forth   on 
an  armed  pilgrimage,   would   ever  have   come^   without 
prompting  from  outside,  into  the  mind  either  of  iBlfred 
or  of  Harotd.     We  may  judge  of  ourselves  in  this  matter  Small 
by  the  part  which  actually  was  played  by  our  Scandinavian  ^^^  gj^^. 
kinsfolk.     They   had   their   share  in  the  Crusades :   but  dinavians 

•^  .  '  in  the 

it  was  by  no  means  a  leading  share.     The  expeditions  Crusades. 
of  Sigurd  the  Crusader  in  Spain  and  in  Palestine  stand  Cnuades 
ahnost    alone ;    and   his   brother   Eystein    thought    that  ^    ^^   ' 
he  himself^  did   more  wisely  by  staying  at  home   and 
working  for  the  good  of  his  own  people.'    Otherwise  we 
might  have  looked  for  the  countrymen  of  Harold  Hardrada 
to  bear  the  foremost  share  in  enterprises  in  those  regions 
of  the  world  which  had  beheld  his  most  famous  exploits. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  311.  '  See  their  disooune  in  Laing,  iii.  i?^*  >  79* 

A  a  2 
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cB.  XXIV.  The  same  change  which  came  over  the  English  some 
centaries  before,  seems  now  to  have  come  over  the 
Northmen.  A  few  generations  were  enough  to  turn  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  ia  their  new  world  of  Britain,  into 
a  people  who  had  small  thought  of  war  or  policy  beyond 
that  world.  In  the  like  sort,  the  Scandinavian  nations 
seem^  about  this  time,  to  have  lost  their  spirit  of  distant 
enterprise,  and  to  have  confined  their  policy  and  warfare 
within  the  bounds  of  Northern  Europe.  If  then  Scandi- 
navia took  but  a  small  share  in  the  Crusades^  we  may 
doubt  whether  England^  left  to  herself,  even  with  her 
greater  geographical  advantages,  would  have  taken  a 
much  greater  share.  From  what  part  of  Europe  the 
crusading  impulse  really  came,  we  see  by  the  name  which 
all  the  nation^  of  Western  Europe  have  ever  since  borne 
The  on  Eastern   lips.     From  those   days  till   ours  they  have 

a  Fraiik     always  bccn  the  Franks,  Franks  of  course  in  the  sense 
enterprise,  ^hjch  the  word  Fraud  bore  at  Paris,  not  in  that  which 
it  bore  at  Aachen.     And  among  such  Franks  the  Nor- 
mans held  a  foremost  place;  one  Norman  indeed,  the  old 
Roger  of  Toesny,  had  waged  a  private  crusade  against 
the  Saracens  of  Spain  before  Po|>e  Urban  had  summoned 
Share  of     all  Christendom  for  the   deliverance  of  Palestine.^    The 
mansin^the  Norman  brought  the  crusading  spirit  with  him  into  Eng- 
CrusadeB.    land,  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  English-born  descendants^  he 
even  taught  it  to  Englishmen  in  the  stricter  sense,  to  the 
English      race  whom  he  had  conquered.     In  this  way  again  England 
ruB    ers.  ^^^  drawu  by  the  Conquest  into  the  same  general  current 
as  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
dangers  and  the  glories  of  the  Holy  Wars  were  borne  by  men 
who  were  English  by  blood  or  biith.     The  list  of  English 
crusaders  begins  with  a  company  strangely  grouped  and 
strangely  named.     We  have  seen  that  the  call  to  the  first 
Crusade  was  obeyed  by  the  foreign-born  iBtheling  Eadgar,^ 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  514.  '  See  above,  p.  94. 
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by  the  English  traitor  Ralph  of  Wader/  and  by  one  ch.  xxiv. 
worthier  than  they,  but  whose  name  still  speaks  of  Nor- 
man influences,  the  martyr  Robert  son  of  Godwine.^ 
Against  the  glory  of  one  English  Robert  we  mast  indeed 
set  th^  in&my  of  another  English  Robert  from  the  same 
sbire,  the  renegade  Robert  of  Saint  Alban's,  whom  we  hear 
of  as  passing  to  the  service  of  Saladin  and  insulting  the 
Christian  defenders  of  Jerusalem  in  the  last  moment  of 
their  agony.^  But  all  stains  are  wiped  out  by  the  last 
name  on  the  list  of  Englishmen  who  did  battle  in  the 
Holy  Land.  That  list  does  not  end  till  England  had  again  Edward 
a  King  bearing  an  English  name  and  speaking  the  English 
tongue.  It  ends  when  Sir  Edward  of  England^  soon  to 
be  the  greatest  of  her  Kings,  chose  neither  the  tongue  of 
his  Angevin  fathers  nor  that  of  his  Proven9al  mother,  but 
the  native  speech  of  his  own  kingdom,  as  the  tongue 
which  his  interpreters  were  bidden  to  expound  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  unbelieving  Soldan.^ 

Another  point  of  increased  intercourse  with  foreign  lands 
was  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  accession  of 
a  foreign  dynasty.     We  have  seen  how  rare  it  was  in  Rarity  of 
the  older  time  for  an  English  King,  iEtheling,  or  Ealdor-  j^^^^irf^g 
man  to  seek  a  wife  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Teutonic  ^^  '^® 
portions  of  his  own   island.     English  Kings   had  almost  lish  Kings. 
always  married  the  daughters  either  of  other  English  Kings, 
as  long  as  there  were  any^  or  else  of  the  great  men  of 

'  See  aboye,  p.  94,  and  voL  iv.  p.  591. 

*  See  above,  p.  94,  and  Appendix  B. 

'  See  Benedict,  i.  341,  for  the  account  of  the  treason  of  "  quidam  frater 
Templi,  genere  et  natione  AngliciiB,  Bobertus  de  Sancto  Albano.*'  "  Na- 
tione  *'  merely  implies  a  man's  birthplace ;  "  genere  "  implies  his  descent. 
To  be  "genere  Anglicus "  as  well  as  "  natione"  implies  either  actual  Old- 
Eos^iflh  descent,  or  at  least  descent  fimn  several  generations  of  foreign 
settlers. 

*  See  Walter  of  Hemingbnrgh,  i.  337.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this 
passage  in  the  naxt  Chapter. 
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cH.  XXIV.  their  own  kingdom*  The  foreign  marriages  of  iEthelberht, 
of  ^thelwulf,  and  of  JStheked  all  stand  out  as  exceptions; 
and  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  three  led  to  the  two  most 
important  results  in  our  whole  history  since  our  landing  in 

T^^T^        the  isle  of  Britain.^     On  the  other  hand^  at  least  since  the 

daughten 

more  days  of  Alfred,  the  daughters  of  English  Kings  had  been 

mw^«ito  ^^  more  freely  given  in  marriage  to   foreign  princes, 
foreign       Flemish,  Saxon,  and  even  French.    Still,  even  these  cases 

pnnces. 

may  be  looked  on  as  exceptional;  if  one  daughter  of 
iSlfred  became  the  remote  ancestress  of  the  wife  of  the 
Conqueror,  another  and  a  greater,  the  wife  of  iBthelred 
the  Ealdorman,  had  gained  undying  fame  in  her  own 
land  as  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians.^  If  the  foreign 
marriages  of  one  daughter  of  iEthelred  had  cursed 
England  with  the  first  momentary  visit  of  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  and  with  the  longer  sojourn  of  Balph  the 
Timid^  the  elder  sisters  of  Godgifii  had  been  given  to 
the  Ealdormen  of  the  land,  and  two  of  their  husbands, 
the  traitor  Eadric  and  the  hero  Ulfcytel,  had  marched 
with  their  royal  brother-in-law  to  the  hill  of  Assandun.^ 
Foreign  From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  onwards,  the  exception 
become  the  bccomes  the  rule ;  English  Kings  now,  for  the  most  part, 
the^Con-*^  Seek  both  wives  for  their  sons  and  husbands  for  their 
quest.  daughters  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  kingdom. 
Unless  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  is  to 
count  as  an  English  subject^  no  King  between  Harold  and 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  only  one  eldest  son  of  a  King,^ 
married  a  wife  of  English  birth.  Many  of  these  foreign 
marriages  led  directly  or  indirectly  to  political  results ;  but 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

*  See  vol.  i.  Appendix  F.,  Ed.  a. 

»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  355.  363,  431,  and  p.  640,  Ed.  a. 

*  The  marriage  of  the  Black  Prince  with  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  is  the 
one  case  in  otir  histoiy  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  modem  sense  marrying 
an  Englishwoman,  unless  any  one  chooses  to  count  the  son  of  Heniy  the  Sixth 
as  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  Neville. 
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for  Isabel  of  Angoul^me  and  Eleanor  of  Provence  there  ch.  xxiv. 
would  hardlj  have  been  room  for  the  career  of  Earl  Simon, 
^^en  all  traces  of  foreign  origin  had  passed  away  from  English 

• 

the  descendants  of  the  Angevin,  when,  in  the  houses  of  "^^^jj* 
York  and  Tudor,  we  had  again  Kings  who,  if  our  tyrants,  Tudore. 
were  at  least  our  countrymen,  the  ancient  usage  came  to 
life  again^  and  Englishwomen  were  again  deemed  worthy 
to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  English  ELings.  Under 
the  Stewart  dynasty  the  foreign  fashion  set  in  again,  to 
receive  one  blow  in  the  marriage  which  gave  us  two  English 
Queens  in  the  daughters  of  James  the  Second.  It  was 
farther  strengthened,  like  other  foreign  fashions,  by  the 
coming  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  till  in  our  own  days 
we  have  seen  another  blow  dealt  to  the  servile  tradition, 
a  tradition  in  which  we  must  see  one  of  the  results  of 
the  coming  of  William,  but  which  would  have  seemed  as 
strange  and  contemptible  to  William  himself  as  it  would 
have  seemed  to  JSlfred. 

In  all  these  various  ways  the  effect  of  the  Nortnan  Con- 
quest was  to  make  England  a  member,  and  a  most  im- 
portant member,  of  the  general  European  commonwealth. 
Instead  of  living  a  life  of  her  own,  as  Scandinavia,  and  to 
some  extent  Spain,  has  done,  the  island  realm  has  had  a 
more  constant  inlQuence  on  general  European  affairs  than 
either  of  the  peninsular  realms.     But  the  result  of  this  General 
change  is  not  confined  merely  to  wars,  negotiations,  and  intercourse 
royal  marriages,  or  to  the  increased  power  of  the  Roman  ^^^®  ^ 
aee  over  England.     An  increased  intercourse  of  every  kind 
with  other  European  lands  was  an  immediate  result  of  the 
Conquest.     Hitherto  the  commercial  dealings  of  England  Trade  with 
had  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  kindred  lands  of  not'^^ 
Germany  and  Flanders.     We  have  seen  how,  in  the  old  ^^^^' 
mercantile  Institutes  of  London,  though  the  Norman  and 
the  Frenchman  were  not  shut  out,  yet  it  was  the  "  men  of 
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cH.  xxnr.  the  Emperor"  whose  visits  were  specially  encouraged,  and 

who  were  placed  almost  on  a  level  with  the  natives  of  the 

land.^    The  Norman  Conquest,  followed  by  the  accession  of 

the  Angevin  dynasty,  in  no  way  discouragfed  the  German  - 

trade,  while  it  still  further  quickened  the  Flemish  trade, 

and  trade    and  opened  all  the  ports  of  Gaul  to  constant  intercourse 

increased,    with  England.     It  must  have  made  a  vast  change  in  the 

commerce  of  Western  Europe  when  the  mouths  of  the 

Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne  were  in  the  hands  of 

the  same  prince  as  the  mouths  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn, 

and   the   Humber.      One  most  important  result   of  the 

military  conquest  of  England  was  the  way  in  which  it 

opened  the  path  for  peaceful  settlement  in  England.    The 

merchant  towns — London  above  all — became  the  seats  of 

Growth  of  a  large  foreign  population,  chiefly  from  Normandy  and 

and  other    ^^®  other  French-speaking  lands.     The  commerce  both  of 

merchant    London  and  York  with  the  German  and  Flemish  lands 

towns. 

still  went  on  and  increased  in  activity.^     But  the  natural 

kinsfolk  of  Englishmen  had  not  the  same  influence  on  the 

English  merchant  towns  as  the  peaceful  kinsfolk  of  the 

The  Conqueror.     The  German  Hansa  of  London  flourished,  but 

merchants,  it  flourished  as  a  foreign  settlement ;  the  Norman  settlers 

in  the  city  became  a  large  and  important  element  among 

Norman      the  civic  inhabitants.     London  contained^  not  only  Nor- 

London.      ^^^  merchants,  not  only  Norman  lords  holding  franchises 

within  the  city  walls,  but  Norman  settlers,  as  it  would 

seem^  with  small  independent  fortunes  and  of  a  peaoefal 

turn  of  mind.     In  Gilbert  Becket  we  see  the  type  of 

the  Norman  citizen,  neither  merchant  nor  feudal  lord.^ 

^  See  voL  i.  p.  309. 

•  See  Appendix  GrG. 

'  So  William  Fitz-Stephen  (Giles,  i.  183)  distinctly  affirms.  The  parents 
of  Thomas  were  "cives  Londonise  mediastini,  neqne  foenerantes,  neque 
offidoee  negotiantes,  sed  de  reditibus  suis  honorifice  viventes.'*  But  the 
anonymous  Lambeth  writer  (Giles,  ii.  73)  calls  Gilbert  Becket  "in  oom- 
merdorum  exerdtio  vir  indastrius.**     He  speaks  of  the  number  of  dtizens 
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There  must  have  been   many  others  of  his  class,  chiefly  oh.  zxiv. 
1)0  doubt  in  London,  but  to  some  extent  in  other  cities 
also. 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  and  busier  intercourse  between  England  and  other 
European  lands  showed  itself  in  another  way  besides  the 
settlement  in  England  of  whole  classes  of  men,  like  the 
foreign   land-owners  and   the  foreign  citizens.     England 
was  thrown  open  to  individual  settlers  of  every  class,  and 
we  are  bound   to  say  that  foreign  lands  were  in  return 
thrown  open  to  Englishmen.     Among  the  clerical  and  Coamo- 
leamed   classes,  two   classes    almost,  but  not  quite,  the  cbaracter 
same,  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms  and  nations  were  almost  J^*^Lj 
foigotten  from  one  end   of  Western  Europe   to  another,  cjass  of  the 

^^  timo* 

Clerks  and  scholars  freely  passed  from  the  dominions  of 
one  prince  to  those  of  another,  sojourning,  receiving  pre- 
ferment, keeping  up  correspondence  of  various  kinds  both 
in  their  own  and  in  foreign  lands.    Into  this  international 
society  England  was  now  freely  admitted.    To  some  extent  O^der 
this  was  merely  a  revival  of  an  earlier  state  of  things.     In  of  English 
the  days  of  the  Prankish  Kings  and  Emperors,  English  JJ^nt^'^** 
missionaries  and  English  scholars  had  been  freely  welcomed  »cl»ola"- 
CD  the  continent^  and  continental  scholars  had  been  freely 
welcomed   in   England.     But   the   days   of  Wilfrith  and 
Ealhwine,  of   Grimbald    and   John  the   Old-Saxon,  had 
passed  away.     Their  only  trace  for  a  long  time  before 
the  Conquest  was  that  promotion  of  German,  and  espe- 
cially Lotharingian,  churchmen  which  began  under  Cnut, 
and  went  on   when  Godwinc  and  Harold  acted  in  the 
name   of  Eadward.*     But  now,   not  only  were  English  Promotion 
offices,  temporal  and  spiritual,  bestowed  on  foreigners  as  en  in 
a  part  of  the  immediate  process  of  Conquest,  but   men  E°«^*^ 

of  Bouen  and  Caen  who  came  to  London  and  settled  in  London  for  pur- 
poMe  of  trade. 
*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  79-^^' 
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CH.  XXIV.  of  all  nations,  chiefly  of  course  of  the   French-speaking 

nations,  pressed  into  England.     Nor  did  they  always  come 

merely  to  seek  preferment  for  themselves ;  some  came  on 

errands  which  were  really  to  the  advantage  of  the  land  which 

they  came  to.    We  can  hardly  judge  of  that  free  opening  of 

preferment  in  one  land  to  natives  of  another  which  made 

Maurilius  at  home  in  Normandy,  which  made  Lanfranc  and 

andof  Eng-  Anselm  at  home  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  and 

abroad.       which,  if  it  found  room  for  strangers  in  England,  also  found 

Hadrian     room  for  Englishmen  in  strange  lands.     It  was  in  this  age 

the  Fourth     i«  ....  /•it*  ii»i» 

the  one      that,  for  oncc  m  the  history  of  the  Roman  see,  the  chair  of 
Pope.         Peter  was  filled  by  an  Englishman,  an  Englishman  certainly 
1 154-1159.  by  birth,  and,  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  spoken  of,  most 
likely  also  an  Englishman  by  blood.^    While  Nicolas  Break- 
spear  of  Saint  Alban's  was  winning  his  way  to  the  papal 
throne,  other  Englishmen  were  holding  high  offices  in  the 
Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily.*    We  are  again  met  by  the 
standing  difficulty  whether  the  Englishmen  so  spoken  of 
were  Englishmen  by  blood  as  well  as  by  birth.     But,  even 
if  they   were    the  sons   of  Norman   settlers,   they   were 
looked   on    as   Englishmen   in    foreign   lands,   and   they 
thus  give  us  another  witness  to  the  fusion  of  the  two 
Aigariufl     races.    It  is  yet  more  striking  when  we  find  one  who  can 
Bishop  of    hardly  fail  to  have  been  an  Englishman  by  blood  as  well 

SS^i.'^  ^y  ^^^'  '^^^  °°  '^  Norman  episcopal  throne,  on  the 
throne  of  that  veiy  Geofirey  of  Mowbray  who  had  had 
so  great  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  England.  Algarius, 
Bishop   of  Coutances,  who   sat  for  sixteen  years  in  the 

1  In  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Muratori,  iii.  440,  441),  Nicolas,  afterwards 
Hadrian,  is  spoken  of  as  "  natione  AngHcus  de  castro  Sancti  Alban!,"  and  it 
is  added  that  he  was  "pauper  clericusi  sive  dericus  pauperoulns.'*  He 
was  **  in  Anglica  et  Latin&  lingu&  peritus ; "  so  at  least  it  stands  in  Muratoii ; 
lingard  quoting  from  Baronius,  instead  of  "Anglic& *'  reads  "Graea"  See 
further  references  to  the  English  birth  of  Nicolas  in  William  of  Newbui|[hi 
ii.  6  ;  John  of  Salisbuiy,  Polycraticus,  viii.  23  (voL  iv.  p.  367,  Giles) ; 
Matthew  Paris,  Wats,  9a  ;  and  Gest.  Abb.  i.  112. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  350. 
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days  of  Stephen^   can  hardlj   have  been  anything  but  ch.  xxiv. 
an  English   ^Ifgar.^     The   constant   use    of  the   Latin  Use  of  the 
language,  strengthened  by  the  wide  range  of  the  French  French 
language,  spoken   as  it   now  was  from  Dunfermline  to  ^'*fif'^*fi^- 
Jerusalem,  had  made  men  of  learning  almost  forget  their 
personal  nationality,  and  feel  themselves  members  of  one 
great  commonwealth  spread   oyer  all  Western   Europe. 
This  was,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  one  result  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.     It  is  a  more   amiable  form  of  the  John  of 
process  which  had  once  quartered  on  us  Thurstan  of  Glas-  Bishop  oV 
tonbury  and  Paul  of  Saint  Alban's,  a  process  which  we  see  ^'^*^'*^^- 
has  another  side,  when  our  John  of  Salisbury  goes  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Fulbert  and  Ivo  at  Chartres.    It  is  to  the  strangers  Foreign 
who  found  their  way  into  England,  when  the  barriers  of  Univer- 
blood  and  language  were  thus  broken  down,  that  we  owe,  ^  ^^ 
as  we  have  seen,  the  first  beginnings  of  our  Universities, 
when  the  Breton  Bobert  revived  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  the    Italian  Yacarius  brought  in  the  study  of  the 
civil  law.*    And   the  bright  side    of  the   new  state   of  Saint 
things  is   shown  in  all  its   fulness  when   our  Angevin  Burgundy, 
King  sends   beyond   the    bounds   both   of  his   kingdom  j^^^*^ 
and  his  duchies,  beyond  the  dominions  of  his  over-lord  1 186-1200. 
and  his   fellow  vassals,   to   seek   in   the   Imperial   land 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  ^  for  the  model  of  every 
gift  which  could  adorn  the  Christian  pastor  in  the  person 
of  Hugh  of  Grenoble,  of  Witham,  and  of  Lincoln. 

In  all  these  ways  we  see  how  the  Norman  Conquest, 
partly  by  its  immediate^  partly  by  its  more  distant  efiects, 

'  See  Ghronica  NormannifiB,  Duchesne,  984  D ;  Bessin,  Concilia,  531. 
'  See  above,  p.  321. 

*  See  the  greater  and  leaser  Life  of  Saint  Hugh  edited  by  Mr.  Dimock. 
Ilie  poet  of  the  metrical  life  takes  care,  in  his  opening  verses,  to  let  oa 
know  from  which  of  all  the  Buigimdies  his  hero  came ; 

"Lnperialis  ubi  Bui^gundia  surgit  in  Alpes 
£t  oondesoendit  Bhodano,  oonvallia  vemant." 
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CH.  xxiY.  gave  EDgland  an  altogether  new  place  in  the  face  of  other 
nations.  We  have  now  to  go  on  to  see  the  still  more 
important  results  which  it  had  upon  the  constitutioD^ 
the  laws,  and  the  social  state  of  Englishmen  in  their 
own  land. 


§  2.  The  Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the 

Kingly  Power, 

The  twofold  character  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  a 

foreign  invasion  clothed  under  legal  forms,  is  naturally 

brought  out  in  the  strongest  colours  in  the  changes  to 

which  it  led  in  the  position  of  the  King  and  the  nature  of 

William      his  government.  I  have  said  often  already,  but  it  can  hardly 

the  position  be  Said  too  ofteu,  that  King  William,  the  heir  of  Eadward, 

kinA    ^  ^^®  chosen  of  the  English  Witan,  the  consecrated  of  the 

Primate  Ealdred^  the  King  to  whom  all  the  great  men 

of  England  swore  oaths  and  became  his  men,  made  no 

formal  claim  to  any  position  but  that  which  had  been 

held  by  the  Kings  who  were  before  him.     Nor  in  truth 

had  he  any  temptation  to  wish  for  any  other  position. 

Powers  of  The  lawful  powers  of  an  English  King  were  such  as^  in 

English      the  hands  of  such  a  King  as  William,  might  make  him 

^^^^^*        more  powerful  than  any  ruler  within  the  bounds  of  Western 

Christendom.     The  power  of  an  English  King  was  indeed 

limited  by  the  law,  and  it  could  be  exercised  only  in  ac- 

Their         cordance  with  the  will  of  the  people.     But  it  had  always 

authority.   ^^^  found  that  a  King  who  was  worthy  to  reign,  a  King 

who  was  either  loved  or  feared,  much  more  a  King  who 

could  call  forth  that  mixed  feeling  of  love  and  fear  which 

our  forefathers  spoke  of  as  awe,*  could  always  govern  as 

well  as  reign.     Under  such  a  King  the  will  of  the  people 

simply  confirmed  the  will   of  the   King.     An   EngUsh 

'  See  above,  p.  153,  for  this  phrase  as  applied  both  to  Henry  the  First 
and  Henry  the  Second. 
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King  was  not  like  a   Byzantine  despot ;    it  never  was  oh.  xxiv. 
held  in    England    that  the   will   of   the  prince   had   in 
itself  the  force  of  law.     But  the  will  of  a  prince  who  was 
wise  enough  to  see  that  his  own  interests  and  the  interests 
of  his  people  were  the  same,  seldom  failed  to  become  law 
hj  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  people.^     His  power  lay  Its  popular 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  still  the  true  Cyning^  at  once  the  ^r^, 
choice  and  the  leader  of  the  nation ;  that  he  stilly  always  in 
theory,  sometimes  in  practice,  gathered  his  whole  people 
around  him  to  debate  on  the  common  weal.     Here  lay 
his  strength.     His   powers  were   limited  by  law;    but, 
within  the  lawful  range  of  his  powers^  he  could  demand 
obedience  in  every  comer  of  his  kingdom.     He  had  not  The  Eng- 
sunk   fipom   a  real  King   of  the   nation  into  a  nominal  gtm a  King, 
over-lord  of  a  divided  realm.    His  Earls  were  still  masris-  ^^  ^^^  ? 

°       mere  lord. 

trates  sent  by  him,  magistrates  who  met  their  sovereign 

and  their  fellows  in  the  great  Gemots  of  the  kingdom ; 

they  were  not   princes,  each  sovereign   within  his   own 

estates,  and  who  never  met  together  in  a  national  assembly 

of  the  whole  land.     The  powers  which  passed  to  William  Compari- 

by  his  election  and  coronation  would   have  been  ill  ex-  ^  ^^, 

chanered  for  a  nominal  rule  over  the  wider  extent  of  the  if^or  and 

reahn  which  paid  the  King  of  Paris  a  nominal  homage^  or  of  the 

even  for  the  loftier  majesty  which  surrounded  the  Lord  of 

the  World  himself.   William  had  every  reason  to  be  content 

with  the  position  of  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him,  if 

only  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  would 

allow  him  to  abide  in  their  position.    But  the  circumstances  Effects  of 

in  which  he  found  himself  forced  another  course  upon  him.  position  in 

He  could  not  abide  in  the  position  of  -Alfred,  or  even  in  ftre^gthen- 

.  .  ing  the 

the  position  of  Cnut.     He  was  driven  to  be  either  more  kingly 
or  less  than  ^l&ed  and  Cnut  had  been.     And,  with  this 
choice  before  him,  he  chose  to  be  more  rather  than  to  be 
less.     Unless  he  was  ready  to  wield  the  rod  which  Ealdred 

*  See  vol.  i  pp.  53,  135. 
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cH.  XXIV.  had  placed  in  his  hands  with  a  strength  with  which  no 
earlier  King  had  wielded  it,  his  only  choice  was  to  sink 
from  the  position  of  Eadgar  or  Cnut  into  that  of  his 
own  over-lord  at  Paris.  William  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  King,  and  not  a  mere  feudal  lord.  In  so  doing,  he 
drew  to  his  Crown  a  power  second  only  to  that  of  the 
despots  of  Byzantium  and  Cordova ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he 
preserved  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  England  and 
handed  them  on  as  an  heritage  for  ever. 

Misunder-  It  shows  how  utterly  the  history  of  law  has  been 
ofhi^or^  misunderstood  by  those  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
^y  ^*^®"' understand  it,  when  we  see  lawyer  after  lawyer  telling 
the  world  that  "William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
TheGemdt  ^^  Feudal  System"  into  England.  Ingenious  writers  have 
mistaken  looked  on  that  great  Gem6t  of  Salisbury  which  was 
for  the  in-  jj^j^  jj^  ^j^g  y^^^  before  William's  death  as  the  actual 

troduction  "^        ^  ^ 

of  the         moment  when  this  amazing  revolution  took  place.^    That 

System."     is   to   say,-  they  have  picked  out,  as  the  act   by  which 

a   Feudal   System  was  introduced  in  England,  the  veiy 

act  by  which  William's  far-seeing  wisdom  took  care  that 

no   Feudal   System   ever   should  grow   up  in  England.^ 

William's    So  far  as  any  Feudal  System  ever  existed  anywhere,  its 

i^^-feudal.  principle   was  that  every  tenant-in-chief  of  the   Crown 

should   make    himself  as   nearly  a  sovereign   prince  as 

he  could,  that  his  under-tenants  should  owe  allegiance 

and  obedience  to  their  immediate  lord  only,  and  not  to 

the  royal  or  Imperial  head.     The  principle  of  William's 

^  The  notions  of  lawyers  on  these  matters  may  be  seen  in  tbe  talk  of 
Blackstone,  bk.  ii.  c.  4  (vol.  ii.  p.  48,  Ed.  1809),  which  is  repeated  by 
Stephen  (i.  174)  in  the  year  1853,  and  by  Kerr  (ii.  49)  in  the  year  1S57. 
We  find,  among  other  curious  things,  that  **  the  military  constitution  of  the 
Saxons  being  then  laid  aside  and  no  other  introduced  in  its  stead,  the 
kingdom  was  wholly  defenceless.'*  Presently,  **  The  principal  landowners 
submitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke  of  military  tenures^"  and  what  not.  One 
is  tempted  to  refer  to  Saint  Luke,  xi.  52. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  695. 
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legislation  was  tliat  everj  man  throughout  the  realm  of  oh.  xxiv. 

England  should  plight  his  allegiance  to  his  lord  the  King, 

and  shonld  paj  obedience  to  the  laws  which  were  decreed  by 

his  lord  the  King  and  his  Witan.     Instead  of  Williaoi 

introducing  a   Feudal   System  into  England,  instead   of 

consenting  to  sink  from  the  national  King  of  the  whole 

nation  into  the  personal  lord  of  a  few  men  in  the  nation, 

he  stopped  for  ever  any  tendencies — whether  tendencies  at 

work  before  his  coming  or  tendencies  brought  in  by  the 

circumstances  of  his  coming — which  could  lower  the  King 

of  the  English  to  the  level  of  the    feudal  Kings  of  the 

mainland.     The  tendency   of  feudalism   is   to   a   divided 

land,   with  a   weak  central    government^   or   no   central 

government  at  all.    Every  such  tendency  William  checked, 

while  he  strengthened  every  tendency  which  could  help 

him   in   establishing  a   strong   central  government   over 

an  united  realm.     To  that  end  he  preserved  the  ancient  He  makes 

laws   and    institutions,   laws   and    institutions   which   he  institutions 

had  no  temptation  to  sweep  away,  because  they  could  be  ^®^®  ^^ 

^  ^  ,  ''  own  pur- 

easily  turned  into  the  best  instruments  for  compassing  his  pose, 
object.  Under  the  forms  of  lawful  succession,  he  reigned 
as  a  conqueror;  under  the  forms  of  free  institutions,  he 
reigned  as  a  despot.  In  truth  the  acts  of  the  despot  were 
needed  to  undo  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.  As  conqueror, 
he  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  feudal  anarchy;  as  despot, 
he  saved  us  from  passing  the  brink.  Of  any  Feudal 
System,  looked  on  as  a  form  of  government,  or  rather  of 
no-government,  William,  instead  of  being  the  introducer, 
was  the  mightiest  and  most  successful  enemy. 

But  the  "wori&feudal  and  /eudalism  have,  in  practice  at  Different 
least,  two  distinct  meanings.    The  so-called  Feudal  System,  S^*^rd 
that  IS,  the  break  up  of  all  national  unity  in  a  kingdom,  !!J»"^^" 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  feudal  tenure  of  land.     But  Feudal 
the  feudal  tenure   of  land  does  not  in  itself  imply  any  J^^'®  ^^ 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  central  power.     Even  if  we 
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OH.  XXIV.  look  merely  to  the  tenure  of  land,  it  would  be  quite 
untrue  to   say  that  William  introduced   feudalism  into 
England.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  William   did  not  sys- 
tematically introduce  any  new  kind  of  tenures;   and,  on 
the  other   hand^   tendencies   in   a   feudal   direction  had 
William      been  busily  at  work  long  before  his  coming.    Here  again 
tendencies  ^^^   Conquest   merely  hastened   and   completed    changes 
alr^y  at   which  had  already  beff  un.    The  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure 

work.  .  . 

Nature  of   ^^  ^^9  holding  of  land  by  the  grant  of  a  lord,  instead 

h*l<jU^^*^   of  holding  it  simply  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Theandent  The  holder  of  a  primitive  e&el  held  his  land  of  no  man; 

trasteST      ^®  ^^  ^^   lord;    as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth, 

with  the     he   owed  to  the   King:  or  other  chief  of  the   common- 

wealth  such  obedience  as  the  law  prescribed,  but  the  tie 

was  purely  political  and  not  personal.     But  the  man  who 

received  a  grant   of  land   on   condition   of  any   service, 

military  or  otherwise,  stood  to  his  lord  in  a  relation  which 

was  not  only  political  but  personal.     If  to  this  tenure  an 

act  of  personal  commendation  was  added,  the  fuU  feudal 

Grants  of    relation  was  created.^    Even  the  man  who  received  a  grant 

of  bookland  on  such  terms  as  made  it  practically  as  much 

his  own  as  a  primitive  e^el,  had  still  received  his  land 

as  a  grant.     He  owed  at  least  personal  gratitude  to  the 

grantor;   he  was  not  quite  in  the  same  position  as  the 

man  whose  land  was   no  grant  from   any  one,  but  was 

simply  his    share    of    the    land   which   the    tribe,   as  a 

Tendencies  tribe,  had  occupied  or  conquered.     In  all  these  ways,  as 

^tionflof   ^  ^^y^  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  things  in 

^^^  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Western  Europe,  were  fast 

enedby      tending  in  a  feudal  direction  before  William  came  into 

comii^*    England.     His  coming  gave  those  tendencies  a  greatly 

increased  strength.     He  and  his  followers  came  from  lands 

where  feudal  ideas  had  made  far  swifter  advances  than 

in  England.     To  the  mass  of  his  followers  a  feudal  tenure, 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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a  military   tenure,   must  have   seemed  the   natural   and  oh.  xxiv. 
oniversal  way  of  holding  land.     A  primitive  eiely  even  Feudal 
a  grant  of  bookland  not  charged  with  any  particular  ser-  the  Nor- 
viceg,  must  have  seemed  to  them  something  strange  and  ™*°** 
unintelligible.     Even  to  the  keen  eye  of  William  himself 
they  may  well  have  seemed  strange,  though  assuredly  they 
did  not  seem    unintelligible.     And  the    great   facts  of 
William's  reign  did  everything  to  strengthen  the  doctrine 
that  land  should  be  held  of  a  lord.     We  have  seen  that,  William 
from  the   beginnings   he  dealt  with    all   lay  estates  in  of lu^d' 
England  as  land  forfeited  to  the  Crown^  which  the  King 
granted  out  afresh,  whether  the  grant  was  to  the  former 
owner  or  to  some  new  grantee.     The  foreign  soldier  who 
received  his  reward  in  a  grant  of  English  land  held  that 
lands  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact  and  without  any  legal 
mbtleties,  as  a  personal  gift  from  King  William.     The 
Bnglishman  who  bought  back  his  land,^  or  received  it 
back  again  as  alms,^  did  not  hold  it  as  a  gift  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  his  Norman  neighbour,  but  it  was  a 
'oyal  grant  by  something  more  than  a  mere  legal  fiction. 
His  land  had  been,  if  only  for  a  moment,  in  the  King's 
hands  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  King  chose ;  and  the  King 
had  chosen  to  give  it  back  to  him,  rather  than  to  keep  it 
himself  or  to  give  it  to  anybody  else.   The  lawyers'  doctrine  Accidental 
that  all  land  must  be  a  grant  from  the  Crown  is  thus  lawyers' 
accidentally  an  historical  truth.    It  became  true  by  virtue  *^7land 
of  a  single   act  of  William's   reign,  which  no  law-book  being  a 
records,  and  which  most  likely  no  lawyer  ever  thought  of.  the  Crown. 
In  this  way  William  became  systematically  to  every  land- 
owner in  his  realm,  what  earlier  Kings  had  incidentally 
heen  to  many  of  them^  a  personal  grantor  as  well  as 
a  political  chief.     There  was  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  an  All  land 
^l;  all  was  bookland,  bookland  too  held  only  by  the  bookland 
actual  gift  of  the  reigning  King  or  by  his  confirmation  of  ^^^^ 

*  See  abore,  p.  25,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  733.  'See  aboye,  p.  31. 

VOL.  V.  B  b 
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cH.  xxiY.  some  earlier  gift.     And  the  act  of  personal  homage  the 
commendation  of  a  man  to  his  lord,  an  act  which,  though 
not  implied  in  the  grant  of  land,  no  doubt  always  accom- 
panied it,  brought  everj  grantee  into  a  strictly  feudal 
The  King's  relation  to  his  sovereign.     The  King's  Thegns  became  the 
becomes  a  King's  tenants-in-chief.     They  had  been  his  tenants-in- 
^^"*""^'    chief  before ;  they  remained  his  Thegns  still ;  but  now  the 
one  name  gradually  displaced  the  other,  not  merely  because 
the  one  name  was  English  and  the  other  name  French,  but 
because  the  leading  ideas  conveyed  by  the  two  names  now 
changed  places.     From   henceforth  the  idea  of  personal 
commendation  implied  in  the  word  Thegn  became  of  less 
importance  than  the  idea  of  the  tenure  of  land  implied  in 
the  name  tenant-in-chief.     The  effect  of  William's  con- 
fiscations and  grants  was  to  bring  the  tenure  of  land^  the 
holding  of  land  as  a  grant  from  a  lord^  into  a  prominence 
which  it  had  never  held  before,  to  make  it  in  short  the 
William*s    chief  element  in  the   polity  of  the  kingdom.     In   this 
^eda       ^^7  ^^^  same  reign  which  most  effectually  hindered  the 
f^^^^n    growth  of  feudalism  in  its  political  aspect,  most  effectually 
and  strengthened  feudalism  as  a  form  of  the  tenure  of  land. 

ens  the  And,  in  so  doing,  it  strengthened  thereby  all  those 
traureof  P^^^^^^  social  relations  and  ideas  which  gather  round 
J«ad.  such  a  tenure.     As   the  old  Boris  died  out  before  the 

Thegns,^  so  the  Thegns  died  out  before  the  new  names 
of  knight  and  gentleman. 

The  circumstances  of  the  reign  of  William  thus  gave 

a  great  impulse  to  one  aspect  of  feudal  ideas ;  but  it  does 

not  appear  that  he  made  any  direct  innovations  in  the  law 

No  trace  of  with   regard  to  the  tenure  of  land.     Nothing  is  more 

teni:ffM^in   Certain  than  that,  from  one  end  of  Domesday  to  the  other, 

Domesday,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  military  tenures  as  they  were  after* 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  94;  ComparatiTe  PoliticB,  257,  263. 
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mrds  understood/  As  I  have  had  to  point  out  over  and  ch.  xxiv. 
o?er  again,  the  gprantee  of  William,  whether  the  old  owner 
or  a  new  one,  held  his  land  as  it  had  been  held  in  the  dajs 
of  King  Eadward.  The  value  of  the  land  might  have  risen 
or  fidlen,  and  its  taxation  might  have  risen  or  fallen  in 
proportion ;  but  the  Survey  gives  no  sign  that  any  land 
bad  been  made  subject  to  any  burthens  of  a  different  kind 
fix>m  those  which  it  had  borne  in  earlier  times.  That  the  Use  of  the 
^ori/eudum  or  jief  y&  constantly  used  proves  nothing;  *\^fevA\m., 
accurately  described  the  holding  of  all  land  since  the 
general  redemption,  as  it  would  have  accurately  described 
the  holding  of  much  land  before  William^s  coming.  Nor 
is  anything  proved  by  the  constant  occurrence,  not  indeed 
in  name  but  in  &ct,  of  that  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  iubinfeudation.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
gnuitee  of  a  great  estate  should  grant  out  parts  of  it  again 
to  Boaaller  owners,  who  would,  whatever  was  their  tenure, 
become  his  men.  In  every  page  of  Domesday  we  hear  Phnm  of 
of  the  "men"  of  this  or  that  great  land-owner,  and  the 
piactice  of  commendation  is  referred  to  almost  as  com- 
monly. Still  we  hear  of  nothing  in  Domesday  which  can 
he  called  knight-service  or  military  tenure  in  the  later 
sense.  The  old  obligations  remain.  The  primseval  duty  The /yrd 
of  military  service,  due,  not  to  a  lord  as  a  lord,  but  to  the  ^^^  °"' 
state  and  to  the  King  as  its  head,  went  on  under  King 
William  as  it  had  gone  on  under  King  Eadward.  It  may 
he  looked  on  as  a  step  in  tiie  direction  of  a  military  tenure, 
hut  it  certainly  is  not  military  tenure  in  its  full  form, 
when  we  find  certain  men  or  their  estates  charged  with  the 
i^ty  of  providing  armed  men  for  the  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Windsor.^  Such  a  tenure  as  this  is  rather  the  old  obliga- 
tion of  the/yrd  thrown  into  a  special  shape,  something  like 
those  special  forms  of  military  service  with  which  various 

'  See  Appendix  HH. 

*  Dozneeday,  151  6.    See  vol.  iy.  p.  341,  and  Appendix  HH. 
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OH.  xxiY.  boroughs  were  charged  in  the  days  of  Eadward.^     So  we 
may  trace  the  approaches  to  military  tenure  in   other 
quarters,  and  we  see  the  first  systematic  approach  to  them 
in  a  quarter  where  at  the  first  glance  they  seem  specially 
out  of  place^  though  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  it 
is  the  very  quarter  where  they  were  most  likely  to  arise. 
Militaiy     The  first  beginnings  of  strictly  military  tenure  are  to  be 
ec^Biaeti-  ^^^  ^^  ^®  lands  of  the  Church.    Archbishop  Lanfranc  and 
cal  bodies.  Abbot  Adelclm  granted  out  their  lands  to  knights,  and  of 
Lanfranc's  grants  we  both  find  a  record  in  Domesday  and 
Tenure  of   get  some  details  from  other  quarters.^     The  lands  of  the 
bishop's      archbishoprick  and  of  the  metropolitan  convent  had  hitherto 
knights.      hoQn  held  by  tenants  paying  rent  in  money  or  kind ;  now 
certain  parts  of  them  were  granted  to  knights,  who  under- 
took to  discharge  the  military  service  due  from  the  whole 
of  the  episcopal  and  conventual  estates.     Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  in  itself  of  the  nature  of  a  particular  bargain; 
the  obligations  of  the  Jyrd  were  transferred  from  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  they  would  be  specially  irksome  to  another 
class  who  were  better  fitted  to  discharge  them.     This  is 
not  knight-service  in  the  strictest  sense ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing which  would  in  a  short  time  grow  into  it. 

There  is  no  ground  then  for  thinking  that  William 
directly  or  systematically  introduced  any  new  kind  of 
tenure  into  the  holding  of  English  lands.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  any  such  belief,  either  in  the  Chronicles  of  his 
reign,  in  the  Survey  which  is  his  greatest  monument,  in 
the  genuine,  or  even  in  the  spurious^  remains  of  his  legis- 
The  alleged  lation.  The  code  of  laws  which  bears  William's  name,  but 
WiUiam.     which  is  assuredly  none  of  his  enacting^  is,  in  all  but  a  veiy 

^  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  196,  199,  210. 

'  On  Adelehn,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  478 ;  on  Lanfranc,  see  Stabbs,  Coo^ 
tutional  History,  i.  262.  In  Domesday,  after  the  lands  of  the  Archbi8h<9i 
follows  in  p.  4,  "  Terra  militom  ejus.** 
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few  points,  a  mere  confirmation  of  the  Old-English  laws.  ch.  xxiv. 
And  the  few  points  of  innovation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
feudal  tenures.     But,  when  we  come  to  the  reign  next  but 
one^  we  are  met  by  a  document  which   shows  us  that^ 
within  thirteen  years  after  the  Conqueror's  deaths  not  only 
the  military  tenures,  but  the  worst  abuses  of  the  military 
tenures,  were  in  full  force  in  England.     The  great  charter  Witness 
of  Henry  the  First,  the  groundwork  of  the  greater  charter  charter  of 
of  John,  and  thereby  the  groundwork  of  all  later  English  S®^^^  *^® 
legislation,  is  filled  with  promises  to  abolish  the  very  same 
class  of  abuses  which  were  at  last  swept  away  by  the 
£unous   statute  of  Charles  the  Second.^    In  that  charter  The 
the  military  tenures    are  taken   for   granted.     What  is  t^IuJ^ 
provided  against  is  their  being  perverted,  as  they  had  been  ^  ^^ 
in  the  days  of  Bufus,  into  engines  of  oppression*     It  is  taken  for 
assumed  that  the  King  lays  certain  feudal  burthens  on  his 
tenants-in-ohief ;  it  is  assumed  that  these  tenants-in-chief 
lay  burthens  of  the  same  kind  on   their  under-tenants. 
The  object  of  the  charter  is  not  to  abolish  the  rights  of 
either  the  higher  or  the  lowor  lord,  but  only  to  insure  that 
those  rights  should  be  used  with  some  degree  of  modera- 
tion.    The  lord's  right  of  marriage,  of  wardship,  of  relief.  The  lord's 
the  rights  under  which  Englishmen  groaned  down  to  the  n^rrii^ 
days  of  our  last  civil  war,  are  all  taken  for  granted ;  the  *^^^ 
yoke  is  simply  to  be  lightened  in  practice.  When  a  tenant- 
in-chief  dies.  King  Henry  will  not  force  his  heir  to  re- 
deem his  land  as  had  been  done  in  the  days  of  his  brother ; 
the  heir  is  to  be  allowed  to  relieve  by  a  just  and  lawful  Reliefs, 
relief.'     The  words  are  vague ;  but  they  point  to  a  difier- 
enee  between  payments  extorted  at  the  King's  arbitrary 
will  and  payments  to  be  settled  by  some  received  form  of 
custom  or  arbitration.     Moreover  there  is  no  reference,  as 

^  8«e  the  Preamble  to  the  statute  of  la  Car.  11.  (that  is,  in  sober  reckon- 
ing, his  first  year,  1660),  Beviaed  Statutes,  i.  725. 
'  On  relieft,  see  Appendix  II. 
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cH.  xxir.  there  is  in  some  other  parts  of  the  charter,  to  any  earlier 
and  better  time,  either  to  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  or  to 
The  relief  the  days  of  the  Confessor.     The  relief,  in  short,  as  a  feudal 
tion.  ^^^f  ^s  taken  for  granted ;  but  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  an 

ancient  custom.  It  appears  as  a  right  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  days  of  Bufus,  and  which  Henry,  though  not 
willing  wholly  to  give  it  up,  was  willing  to  make  less  irk- 
Marriage.  some.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  still  more  vexatious 
feudal  rights  of  wardship  and  marriage.  Of  the  feudal 
right  of  marriage  we  have  already  seen  a  glimmering  in 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  noted  that  Boger  of 
Hereford  gave  his  sister  to  Ralph  of  Wader  without  the 
King's  leave.^  It  is  plain  then  that,  in  the  Conqueror's  time, 
the  King  at  least  expected  to  be  consulted  about  the  mar- 
riages of  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom.  Under  Rufus  this 
claim  must  have  grown  into  a  defined  and  most  oppressive 
right,  a  right  of  which  Englishmen  complained  ages  after- 
wards, the  right  of  the  King  to  constrain  his  tenants-in- 
chief,  their  daughters  and  widows,  to  marry  against  their 
will,  or  to  pay  money  for  leave  to  marry  as  they  wished. 
The  charter  of  Henry  promises  the  abolition  of  all  such 
oppressive  practices ;  but  it  asserts  the  right  of  the  King 
to  be  consulted  about  such  matters^  and  his  right  to  retuse 
his  consent  in  certain  specified  cases.  If  any  of  his  tenants 
wishes  to  marry  his  daughter  or  other  kinswoman,  he  is, 
according  to  a  Domesday  phrase,^  to  speak  with  the  King. 
^Sblif  The  King  claims  the  right  of  forbidding  the  marriage,  if 
King's        the  proposed  bridegroom  be  the  King's  enemy;  otherwise 

enemy  i       /•    i 

forbidden.  ^"^  father  or  uncle  may  marry  his  daughter  or  niece  to 
whom  he  will,  and  he  is  not  to  be  made  to  pay  anything 
for  leave  to  do  so.  The  exception  in  the  ease  of  a  proposed 
marriage  with  the  King's  enemy  ^  most  likely  meets  the 

»  See  vol.  iv.  p.  574.  «  See  Appendix  I. 

*  Stubbs,  Select  Charters;  97-    ''Si  quia  baronnm  vel  aliorom  hommian 
meorum  filiiun  suam  naptum   tradere  voluerit  siye  sororem  sive  neptim 
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eases  which  we  have  seen  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  oh.  xxiv. 
Boger  of  Hereford,  whom  Lanfranc  had  so  often  reproved  Case  of 
for  his  contemplated  treasons,  was  undoubtedly  the  King's  Emma.*^ 
enemy,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  ground  that  William 
forbad  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Ralph  of  Wader. 
The  same  reasons  which  would  lead  a  King  to  forbid  one  of 
his  chief  nobles  to  give  his  daughter  or  sister  in  marriage 
to  a  suspected  traitor,  would  also  lead  him  to  forbid  the 
marriage  of  such  a  noble  with  the  daughter  or  sister  of 
a  suspected  traitor.     But  we  may  believe  that  an  inter-  Bight  of 
ference  which,   under   the   Conqueror,   had   simply  been  eBtablisbed 
prompted  by  reasons  of  state,  had,  under  Rufus,  grown  jJJ^ 
into  an  established  means  of  extorting  money.     Henry 
gives  up  the  oppressive  part  of  his  brother's   practice,  Mitigated 
and  simply  claims  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  legal  right,  what 
bis  father  had   done   as  a  matter  of  state   policy.     The 
charter  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  other  cases  of  wardship 
and  marriage.     The  King  claims  the  right  of  giving  the 
heiress  in  marriage ;  but  he  will  give  her  by  the  advice  of 
bis  barons.^     This  is  meant  to  shut  out  the  practice,  after- 
wards so  common,  of  using  the  marriage  of  heiresses  as 
a  means  for  enriching  royal  favourites,  or  even  of  selling 
their   marriages  to  the   highest   bidder.'    The   childless  Widows. 
widow  is  to  have  her  dowry  and  right  of  marriage ;  and 
the  King  will  not  give  her  to  a  husband  except  according 
to  her  own  free  will.'    The  like  privilege  is  promised  to 

n^  cngxutam,  mecom  inde  loquatur;  8e4  neque  ego  aliquid  de  sno  pro 
htt  Ucentia  aocipiam  neqne  defendam  ei  quin  earn  det,  eiccepto  d  earn 
▼diet  jongere  inimico  meo." 

'  Stubbfl,  Select  Chartem,  97.     **  £t  m  mortuo  barone  nve  alio  homine 
iQfio  fiUa  lueres  remaiuerit,  illam  dabo  coDBilio  baronum  meonim  cum  terra 


BMk" 


*  See  a  crowd  of  cases  where  money  is  paid  to  avoid  this  kind  of  treat- 
nsnt  in  Madoz,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  320  et  seqq. 

•  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  97.  "Si  mortuo  viro  uxor  ejus  remanserit  et 
■hie  liberis  fuerit,  dotem  suam  et  maritationem  habeUt,  et  earn  non  dabo 
iBaiito  nisi  seeandom  yelle  suum/* 
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OH.  XXIV.  the  widow  who  is  left  with  children,  with  the  provision 
Wardflhip.  that    she    has   lived  chastely  in  her  widowhood.^     The 
guardian — the  tutor  in  Scottish  phrase — of  the  orphans 
and  their  land  is  to  be  their  mother  or  some  kinsman  fit 
for  the  trust.'*     Henry  next  goes  on  to   decree  that  his 
tenants-in-chief  shall  follow  his  example,  that  they  shall 
do  as  they  have  been  done  by,  that  they  shall  grant  to  their 
tenants  the  same  measure   of  relief  which  he  grants  to 
themselves.'    We  here  get  another  witness  to  the  way  in 
which  the  system  had  already  become  firmly  established. 
The  same  oppressive  rights  which  the  King  had  taken  on 
himself  to  exercise  towards  his  tenants-in-chief,  they  had 
themselves  begun  to  exercise  towards  their  under-tenants. 
Henry's  charter  promises  relief  to  both  classes.     Its  pro- 
mises and  its  decrees    strike  at  the   worst  evils  of  the 
military  tenures  as  they  existed  in  England  for  ages  after- 
The  abuses  wards ;  they  are  an  instance  of  enlightened  and  beneficent 
taken         legislation,  which  was  hindered,  either  by  lack  of  power  or 
^*^'         lack  of  will,  from   being  fully   or  lastingly  carried  into 
efiect.    But  they  are  none  the  less  a  witness,  telling  us  that 
those  same  points  in  the  military  tenures  which  were  felt  as 
grievances  iu  after  times  were  felt  as  grievances  when  the 
MU^biUh-'*"  ^^^^^^  tenures  were  themselves  something  new.     And 
mentofthethey  are  none   the  less  a  witness   to   the  fact  that  the 
xxJ^P       military  tenures  had  been  fully  established  and  wrought 
woham      into  a  systematic  shape  before  the  accession  of  Henry. 
There  is  no  surer  witness  to  the  firm  establishment  of  an 
institution  than  that  it  is  thought  possible  to  reform  its 
abuses  without  abolishing  the  institution  itself.     But  we 

doiem  m!r;  ^"^  ^^""'  ^^'     "«*  ^^  '^^^  ^  ^^^  ""--"^^ 
vaverit^  maritationem  habebit,  dum   corpus  euum  legitime  ^ 

vavent,  et  ^  non  dabo  nisi  secundum  velle  suum/' 
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have  seen  that  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  there  was  no  oh.  xxiv. 
snch  elaborate  system  of  tenures,  carrying  with  it  such 
well-defined  consequences,  as  appears  in  the  state  of  things 
which  the  charter  of  Henry  was  meant  to  reform.  The 
inference  is  obvious.  The  system  of  military  tenures, 
and  the  oppressive  consequences  which  were  held  to 
flow  from  them,  were  a  work  of  the  days  of  William 
Rufus. 

When  we  have  got  thus  &r,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  follow  The  Bystem 
the  lead  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  our  times  in  marking  Kandolf 
the  creation  of  this  new  and  oppressive  system,  at  all  ^^'l*™^''^^- 
events  the  putting  of  it  into  a  legal  and  formal  shape,  as 
the  work  of  a  single  well-known  man.^  We  can  feel  little 
doabt  in  saying  that  the  man  who  organized  the  system 
of  feudal  oppression  was  that  same  Bandolf  Flambard 
whom  we  have  met  with  as  the  author  of  so  much  evil, 
and  whom  a  contemporary  writer  does  not  scruple  to  speak 
of  as  the  dregs  of  wickedness.'  The  argument  seems  com- 
plete. Flambard  is  distinctly  charged  with  being  the 
author  of  certain  new  and  evil  customs  with  regard  to 
spiritual  holdings ; '  it  follows^  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  exactly  analogous 
and  equally  oppressive  changes  which  were  brought  in  at 
the  same  time  with  regard  to  lay  holdings. 

If  then  there  was  any  time  when  *'the  Feudal  System" 
eoold  be  said  to  be  introduced  into  England,  it  was  as- 
suredly, not  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  in 
the  days  of  William  the  Red.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that,  all  that  we  are  really  concerned  with,  that  is, 
not  an  imaginary  '^  Feudal  System,"  but  a  system  of  feudal 
hmd-tenures,  was  not  introduced  into  England  at  all,  but 
was  devised  on  English  ground  by  the  malignant  genius  of 

'  See  Stabbfl,  CoDstitutional  HlBtoiy,  i.  J98. 

■  See  above,  p.  168. 

'  See  the  paoBages  quoted  by  Stabbs,  Const.  Hifit.  i.  399. 
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the  minister  of  Rufus.  Tendencies  which  had  been  at  work 
before  the  Conquest,  and  to  which  the  Conquest  gave 
increased  streng^h^  were  hj  him  pushed  to  their  logical 
results,  and  were  worked  into  an  harmonious  system  of  op- 
pression. Flambard  evidently  had  the  spirit  of  the  lawyer 
in  all  its  fulness.  Whatever  we  say  of  his  premisses,  his 
conclusions  follow  from  them  with  a  sequence  which  cannot 
be  gainsayed.  Let  it  be  once  established  that  land  is  held 
as  a  fief  from  the  Crown  on  condition  of  yielding  certain 
services  to  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  of  the  feudal  incidents 
follow  naturally.  In  the  new  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  change,  the  King  is  no 
longer  merely  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth.  He  has  become  the  personal 
landlord,  with  certain  personal  rights  over  his  tenants^  of 
which  it  is  his  personal  interest  to  make  the  most  in  every 
way.  Military  service  is  due  from  the  fief,  whether  its 
holder  be  lay  or  spiritual.  A  time  may  come  when,  from 
any  cause,  there  is  no  holder  of  the  fief  capable  of  rendering 
that  service.  But  the  lord  cannot  thereby  lose  his  rights ; 
the  fief  must  therefore  pass  back  into  his  hands,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  his  pleasure,  till  there  is  a  successor  able 
to  yield  the  service  which  is  due.  A  tenant  dies^  leaving 
an  heir  incapable  of  yielding  the  accustomed  service,  a 
daughter  or  a  minor  son.  The  lord  cannot  lose  his  ac- 
customed dues ;  the  fief  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  to  a  new 
owner,  except  according  to  the  lord's  will.  While  the 
male  heir  is  under  age,  the  land  naturally  reverts  to  the 
lord,  who,  if  he  chooses^  may  keep  the  temporary  pos- 
session in  his  own  hands,  or  may  grant  or  sell  it  to  whom 
he  pleases.  The  female  heir  cannot  be  allowed^  by  a 
free  choice  of  a  husband,  to  transfer  the  fief  to  a  tenant 
of  whom  the  lord  may  not  approve.  Her  land  and  herself 
must  therefore  be  in  the  lord's  power  to  dispose  of  as  he 
will.     He  may,  if  he  pleases,  make  a  profit  of  his  right, 
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either  by  takisg  money  from  the  suitor  of  the  heiress,  or  by  ch.  xxiv. 
takiDg  it  from  the  heiress  herself,  as  the  price  of  a  licence  ^®" 

money 

to  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands  as  she  pleases.    So,  when  profits, 
a  bishoprick  or  abbey  foils  vacant,  a  process  of  exactly  the  -^^"^^  °^ 

*  -^  .  vacant  ec- 

same  kind  takes  place.    According  to  the  old  conception  of  cleoaBtical 
kingship,  a  bishoprick  or  abbey  was  a  great  office  in  the 
commonwealth,  which  the  King,  as  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, bestowed  by  the  advice  of  his  wise  men.   According 
to  the  new  conception  of  kingship,  such  a  great  spiritual 
preferment  is  a  fief  in  the  King's  gift,  charged  with  services 
due  to  the  King  as  a  personal  lord.     When  there  is  no  Their 
one  to  discharge  such  services,  that  is  in  the  time  between  fiji  to  the 
the  death  of  one  prelate  and  the  appointment  of  another,  ^^^' 
the  possessions  of  the  benefice  go  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  lord,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure  during  the  tem- 
porary occupation.     And,  as  the  appointment  of  the  new 
prelate  rests  with  the  King,  the  King  can  make  this  tem- 
porary occupation  last  as  long  as  he  thinks  good.     The 
rights  of  wardship  and  marriage  in  the  case  of  lay  fees,  the 
right  to  the  possession  of  a  vacant  benefice  in  the  case  of 
ecclesiastical  fees^  all  hang  together.     All  are  deductions 
from  a  single  principle,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
who  is  known  to  have  invented  one  of  them  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  others.     In  the  same  spirit,  the  Aerial  o{  The  heriot 
Old-English  law  was  changed  into  the  later  relief.^    The  intone 
imol  was  a  payment  due  from  the  man  to  his  lord ;  but  it  ^^^^' 
did  not  imply  any  break  in  the  hereditary  ownership  of  the 
estate.     Bookland,  however  it  was  burthened,  passed  as 
freely  from  a  man  to  his  heir  as  an  ancient  e^el  did.     It 
might  be  forfeited  to  the  state  by  a  process  of  law ;  it  could 
not  revert  to  a  personal  lord.     In  the  new  theory  of 
tenure,  though  land  might  be  granted  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs^  though  the  right  of  the  heir  to  succeed  was  not  dis- 
puted, yet  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  actually  succeed  till 

*  Bee  Appendix  II. 
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CH.  xxiY.  he  had  put  himself  into  a  direct  personal  relation  towards 
the  lord  of  whom  the  fief  was  held.     The  heir  was  like  a 
Kiug-elect  or  a  Bishop-elect ;  he  had  the  sole  right  to  be 
pat  into  possession ;  but  a  certain  process  was  needed  to 
put  him  into  possession.     He  had  to  receive  his  fief  at  his 
lord's  hands^  and  to  undertake  the  accompanying  obliga- 
tions to  his  lord.    The  new  investiture  was  a  fisivour,  which 
might  conceivably  be  refused  or  delayed ;  and  the  fiscal  in- 
genuity of  Flambard  found  out  that  the  lord  might  right- 
fully demand  a  price  for  it.     In  the  case  of  a  lay  fee,  the 
exaction  of  such  a  price  was  simply  oppressive ;  in  the  case 
of  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  it  was  both  oppressive  and  simoniacal. 
The  Bale  of  In  the  casc  of  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  Henry  promises  that 
calbene-     be  will  abstain  from  turning  ecclesiastical  property  into 
deduction   *  sourcc  of  profit  in  any  way.     He  will  neither  take  pos- 
from  feudal  session  of  the  revenues  during  the  vacancy,  nor  will  he 

doctrines.  , 

take  any  price  from  the  incoming  prelate.  That  is  to  say, 
the  practices  introduced  by  Flambard^  logical  inferences  as 
they  were  from  the  feudal  principle,  were  deemed  to  be 
sacrilegious.  Henry  therefore  promised  wholly  to  forego 
those  sources  of  profit.  In  the  case  of  lay  fees,  the  eccle- 
siastical objection  did  not  come  in.  The  rights  of  relief, 
of  wardship^  and  of  marriage  were  not  given  up;  they 
were  simply  to  be  made  less  oppressive  in  practice.  In 
short,  the  feudal  theory  of  land-tenure  received  a  more 
distinct  legal  establishment  through  the  modificatioBs 
The  contained  in  Henry's  charter.     As  for  the  promise  to  ab- 

orthe^      stain  wholly  from  feudal  exactions  on  ecclesiastical  pro- 
charter  not  perty,  the  whole  course  of  the  history  shows  that  this  was 

carriedout.  ^  .  .  . 

a  promise  which  both  Henry  and  his  successors  found  it 
easier  to  make  than  to  keep.  The  Bed  King  had  laid 
down  the  principle  that  no  man  could  keep  all  his  pro- 
mises.^   The  promise  not  to  make  a  profit  of  ecclesiastical 

^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  14.    "  Quia  est  qui  cuncta  quae  promittit  implere 
poasit!" 
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goods  was  a  promise  which   most  Kings  found  it  con-  oh.  xxiv. 
Tenient  to  put  into  the  class  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Bnftis  was  to  apply. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  result  of  the  confiscations  The  feudal 
and  grants  of  the  Conqueror,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  aj^^  by 
malignant  genius  of  Flambard  worked  the  principle  of  ^^^^"4 

80  ulT  &8  lb  _ 

those  confiscations  and  grants  into  a  systematic  shape,  was  advanced 
to  adopt  and  to  codify  one  side  of  the  feudal  theory.     The  inteiests. 
minister  of  Bufus  laid  hold  of  that  side  of  the  theory  which 
tended  to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  and,  above  all  things, 
to  increase  the  royal  profits.     In  the  new  theory  the  King 
personally  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  he  was  the   head.     The  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
finally  changed  the  HXicient  Jbliland  into  Terra  Regis}    The 
doctrine  was  established  that  the  King  was  the  supreme 
landlord,  and  that  all  land  was  held  by  his  grant.     And 
from  this  doctrine  the  fiscal   skill  of  Bandolf  Flambard 
found  out  means  whereby  every  transaction  which  affected 
the  land  thus  held  of  the  King  could  be  turned  to  the  profit 
of  the  Song's  coffers.     Kingship,  in  short,  is  losing  its  New 
ancient  character ;  it  is  passing  from  an  office  into  a  pos-  ti^^ip 
session.     The  kingdom  is  a  great  estate,  out  of  which  all 
smaller  estates  are  carved.     As  landlord,  the  King  asserts  The  King's 
his  right  to  various  dues  which  come  to  him  strictly  in^^^^^"^ 
his  character  of  landlord,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  iM^dlord- 
with  his  character  as  chief  of  the  commonwealth.     Dues 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  are  exacted  by  the  King's  tenants 
from  those  to  whom,  in  their  character  of  landlords,  they 
also  have  made  grants.     A  network  of  feudal  tenures  is 
thus  spread  over  the  whole  land.     The  tenant-in-chief.  New  poei- 
subject  to  relief,  wardship,  and  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  temint-in-^ 
Crown,  and  himself  exacting  the  rights  of  relief,  wardship,  ^^®^- 
and  marriage  from  his  own  under-tenants,  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  person,  either  from  the  immemorial  owner  of  an 

^  See  Yol.  i.  p.  io3. 
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CH.  XXIV. 
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ening  of 
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power. 


Danger 
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sovereign- 
tenant 
becoming 
sovereign. 


This 

tendency 
checked 
by  the 
decree  of 
Salisbory. 


Other  anti- 
feadal  acts 
of  WilUam. 


ancient  &Sely  or  even  from  the  holder  of  an  estate  in  boot- 
land  granted  by  the  King  \vith  the  consent  of  his  Witan^ 
and  charged  with  no  burthens  except  the  inevitable  three. 
But  it  was  only  one  side  of  the  feudal  principle  which 
it  suited  the  policy  of  either  William  to  strengthen.  The 
new  theory  of  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  incidents  which 
were  held  to  arise  out  of  that  tenure,  filled  their  purses  as 
landlords  rather  than  as  political  chiefs.  And,  in  their 
hands,  the  theory  also  strengthened  their  power.  For,  as 
long  as  the  new  doctrine  was  applied  only  to  the  mere 
tenure  of  land,  it  tended  to  the  strengthening  of  the  royal 
power.  Against  its  other  side,  the  side  which  tended  to  the 
weakening  of  the  royal  power,  our  Norman  Kings  care- 
fully guarded.  The  danger,  a  danger  of  which  other  lands 
supplied  no  small  store  of  examples,  was  lest  the  grantee  of 
the  sovereign  should  himself  become  a  sovereign.  William 
himself,  in  his  character  as  Duke  of  the  Normans^  best 
showed,  of  all  men  livings  how  small  an  amount  of  real 
power  a  nominal  lord  might  keep  over  his  vassal.  When 
the  tenant-in-chief  granted  out  lands  to  be  held  of  him  by 
the  same  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  of  the  King,  be 
was  himself  getting  dangerously  like  a  King.  If  it  had  once 
been  understood  that  the  primary  allegiance  of  the  under- 
tenant was  due  to  his  immediate  lord,  England  might  have 
split  up  like  France  and  the  Empire.  As  the  feudal  doctrine 
had  a  tendency  to  turn  sovereignty  into  possession,  so  it  had 
also  a  tendency  to  turn  mere  possession  into  sovereignly. 
Against  this  danger  William  secured  his  kingdom  by  the 
great  act  of  the  Oem6t  of  Salisbury.  He  had  become 
supreme  landlord;  but  he  would  not  so  become  supreme 
landlord  as  to  cease  to  be  supreme  governor.  All  the  men 
of  his  realm,  to  whatever  other  lords  they  might  owe  ser- 
vice, should  be  his  men  first  of  all;  they  should  owe  to  him 
a  duty  which  came  before  all  other  duties.  The  other  acts 
of  his  reign  look  the  same  way.    The  sparing  bestowal 
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of  the  rank  of  Earl,  the  way  in  which  the  estates  of  the  oh.  zzit. 
great  tenants-in^chief  were  scattered  through  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  constant  holding  of  the  ancient  assem- 
blies of  the  kingdom,  were  all  parts  of  the  same  policy. 
England  was  to  be  feudalized,  so  far  as  it  suited  the  power  One  side  of 
and  profit  of  the  Crown  that  it  should  be  feudalized.   Every  adopted, 
application  of  feudal  doctrines  which  could  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Crown  was  carefully  fostered.     Every  ap- 
plication of  feudal  doctrines  which  could  be  turned  against 
the  Crown  was  as  carefully  girded  against.   Everything  in 
short,  whether  in  the  older  or  the  newer  theory  of  kingship,  Twofold 
which  tended  to  exalt  the  King  was  pressed  into  the  royal  ^^  ^.jj^ 
service.     The  Norman  King  was  to  be  all  that  his  English  Norman 
predecessor  had  been^  and  something  more.    He  was  to  be, 
like  his  predecessors,  head  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, supreme  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  within  the 
realm  of  England.     He  was  to  be  all  this  in  a  far  fuller 
seDse,  and  with  a  far  more  distinct  exercise  of  personal 
authority,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been.     And  to  His  old  and 
these  elder  sources  of  power  he  was  to  add  new  sources  of  .^^g^ 
power  unknown  to  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him. 
England  was  to  be,  not  only  his  kingdom,  but  his  do- 
minion ;  its  land  was  to  become  his  land,  held  of  him  by 
men  who  were  his  tenants,  men  to  whom  he  stood  in  the 
twofold  relation  of  landlord  and  of  sovereign.     And  out  of  New 
the  relation  of  landlord  there  were  to  grow,  if  not  imder  avenue, 
the  first  William^  at  least  under  the  second,  sources  of  royal 
wealth  before  unheard  of.    Every  death  of  a  lay  tenant, 
every  minority^  every  marriage,  every  vacancy  or  appoint- 
ment to  a  bishoprick  or  an  abbey,  all  brought  in  money 
to  the  Kingj  not  in  his  character  as  chief  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  in  his  character  of  personal  landlord.     Other 
lands  looked  with  amazement  at  the  sums  which  went  into, 
and  which,  when  it  was  needed,  came  out  of,  the  hoard  of 
the  English  King.     In  earlier  days  men  had  wondered 
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oH.zxiv.  at  the  wealth  of  England.  The  wealth  of  England  had 
now  become  the  wealth  of  the  King  who  was  not  only  her 
ruler  bat  her  landlord. 

The  kingly  The  kingly  power  was  in  this  way  strengthened  by  the 
^e^th-  innovations  to  which  the  Conquest  gave  rise.  But  it  was 
th  ***  te  strengthened  fiilly  as  much  by  the  conservative  side  of 
tionofthe  the  Conqueror's  policy,  by  his  systematic  retention  of  the 

old  lAWB  _-_  •••  •— -^ 

old  laws  and  constitution  of  England.    The  Norman  King 

had  to  deal  with  two  classes  of  subjects,  with  the  English 

over  whom  he  claimed  to  rule  by  legal  rights  and  with 

the  foreign  followers  whose  swords  had,  in  his  view  of  the 

case,  enabled  him  successfully  to  assert  that  legal  right. 

Relations    And  the  Norman  Kings  soon  found  that  it  was  &r  more 

to  the      ^  ^^  ^^^  conquered  English  than  on  the  conquering  Nor- 

English.     mans  that  they  could  safely  rest  the   support  of  their 

His  rela-     throne.     The  men  to  whom  they  owed  their  Crown  were 

Noraum  ^  ^^  powerful  to  be  neglected.     They  had  to  be  rewarded 

nobles.       ^nd  to  be  flattered,  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  posts  in 

the  kingdom,  and  enriched  with  the  greatest  estates.    Bat 

they  had  none  the  less  to  be  watched  and  guarded  against ; 

it  was  the  native  population  only  which  could  really  be 

RufoB  and  trusted.     Both  William  Bufus  and  Henry  the  First  owed 

owwUheir  ^^^^^  throne  to  English  loyalty,  when  the  Normans,  as 

toth^        a  body,  were  arrayed  against  them.     In  the  first  stage 

English,      of  the  Conquest,  before  the  Norman  settlers  had  taken 

firm  root  in  the  land,  before  the  policy  of  Henry  had 

raised  up  a  second  class  of  Norman   settlers  who  were 

better  able  to  take  root  in  the  land,^  the  English  looked 

to  the  Norman  King  as  their  protector  against  his  Norman 

Common     followers.     There   was  little  room  for  any  real   attach- 

the  King    nient  between  the  King  and  the  body  of  the  nation ;  but 

and  the      j-^^y  i^  distinctly  a  common  interest.  And  the  Conqueror 

and  Henry  at  leasts  whatever  we  say  of  Bufus^  had  the 

^  See  above,  p.  158. 
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wisdom  to  eee  this.     They  might  have  a  sentimental  pre-  oh.  xxiy. 
ference  for  the  race  to  which  they  themselves  belonged; 
they  might  even  have  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  nation 
which  their  own  race  had  overthrown ;  but  they  saw  that 
their  solid  interest  lay  on  the  side  of  the  English  people. 
Iliey  saw  that  the  surest  way  to  maintain  their  power 
was  to  keep  up  the  old  framework  of  the  English  kingdom 
with  as  little  change  as  might  be.    Change^  strictly  speak-  Preserva- 
ing,  there  was  none ;  some  Norman  institutions  were  set  En^riish 
up  alongside  of  some  English  institutions ;   and  a  great  ^^' 
part  of  our  later  legal  history  is  made  up  of  the  way  in 
which  these  two  classes  of  institutions  affected  one  another. 
Bat  we  cannot  say  that  any  English  institutions  were 
abolished.     The    days    of  King    Eadward   remained  the 
standard,    every  departure  from  which  was  noticed  as  a* 
novelty ;  the  law  of  the  land  was  still  the  law  of  King 
Eadward,  with  the  improvements  made  by  King  William. 
The  kingly  power  thus  drew  strength  from  every  quarter.  The  royal 
Every  part  of  the  old  system  which  gave  strength  to  the  S^s 
Crown  was  kept  up,  and  only  so  much  of  the  new  system  J*^°^ 
was  brought  in  as  could  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  quarters. 
The  military  tenures  supplied  the  King  with  a  r^w  kind  Theoldand 
of  army,  bound  to  him  as  lord  and  grantor  of  land.     But 


armies. 


he  in  no  way  gave  up  his  right,  as  an  English  King,  to 
Bommon  the  older  army  which  followed  him  as  chief  of 
the  commonwealth.    The  English  /yrd  went  on  alongside 
of  the  Norman  feudal  array,  and  the  King  could  make  use 
of  either  or  both,  as  suited  his  purpose.     In  his  character  The  old  and 
of  feudal  lord,  he  drew  a  new  source  of  revenue  from  the  eonrccsof 
profitable  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  but  he  did  not  '«^®-'"®- 
give  up  the  older  sources  of  income  which  belonged  io 
him  as  chief  of  the  state.     Alongside  of  reliefs  and  ward- 
ships, the  Danegeld  was  duly  levied  on  every  hide  of  land. 
The  union  of  the  two  characters,  old  and  new,  native  and  The 
foreign,  gave  to  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  a  degree  of  ^f^  "" 

VOL,  V.  0  c 
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OB.  xxiY.  power  such  as  no  Kings  had  held  before  them  in  onr 
Norman     island,  such  as  was  held  by  no  Kingfs  of  their  own  day 

Kings  due  '  ^  / 

to  the  anywhere  nearer  than  the  lands  of  the  Greek  and  the 
two  kinds  Saracen.  The  union  in  one  man  of  the  characters  of 
of  power,  supreme  governor  and  supreme  landlord,  founded  on  an 
ingenious  intertwining  of  the  old  principles  of  English 
constitutional  law  with  the  new  doctrines  of  continental 
feudalism^  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Kings  a 
power  all  but  Imperial.  It  could  not  be  said  that  what 
seemed  good  to  the  prince  had  of  itself  the  force  of  law ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  easy  to  find  a  legal  sanction  for 
whatever  seemed  good  to  the  prince. 

For  it  was  part  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Norman  Kings 
to  keep  up  in  their  fulness  all  those  parts  of  our  ancient 
constitution  which  to  less  discerning  despots  might  have 
seemed  hindrances  to  their  power,  but  which  they  knew 
The  how  to  turn  into   its  instruments.     The  old  Assemblies 

Aaaemblies  went  on ;  and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  at  least, 
«^^'        they  went  on  in  the  old  places  and  at  the  old  seasons. 
The  King  Three  times  in  the  year,  at  Winchester,  at  Westminster, 
crown  as     ^^^  ^^  Gloucester^  did  King  William  wear  his  Crown  and 
before.       gather  |round  him  the  great  men  of  his  realm,  as  King 
Legifllation  Eadward  had  done  before  him.^     Before  that  Assembly  he 
\^itan.       P^^  forth  his  great  schemes  of  law  and  of  administration, 
and  asked  their  assent  as  iElfred  and  the  elder  Eadward 
had  done.^    Before  the  great  Survey  was  ordered,  the  Sling 
had  mickle  thought  and  very  deep  speech  with  his  Witan, 
with  that  assembly  which,  from  that  deep  speech,  drew,  in 
Open  air     the  stranger  tongue,  its  later  name  of  Parliament    And, 
'  on  greater  occasions  stilly  Assemblies  were  gathered  which 
needed  the  open  plain  of  Salisbury  to  hold  them,  Assemblies 
which,  however  different  in  spirit,  may  in  mere  numbers 
have  been  not  unlike  the  Assemblies  which  voted  the  restora- 
tion of  Godwine  and  the  banishment  of  Norman  Robert. 

*  See  ToL  iv.  p.  623.  '  lb.  p.  690. 
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A  less  clear-sighted  ruler  might  have  shrunk  from  meeting  ch.  xxiv. 
such  a  joint  assembly  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 
William  knew  that  it  was  such  gatherings  as  these  which  Preserva- 
best  proved  that  he  was  master  of  conquerors  and  con-  matitutions 
quered  alike.     In  so  doings  the  despotism  of  William  pre-  S^Jj?^^. 
served  to  us  our  heritage.    The  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  its  despotism, 
practical  constitution,  the  practical  extent  of  its  powers^ 
have  chang^  &om  time  to  time,  and  never,  we  may  well 
believe,  'was  so  great  a  change  wrought  in  so  small  a  time 
as  that  which  parted  off  a  Oem6t  under  William  &om  a 
Gemot  under  Harold.     But  the  continuity  of  our  national  Unbroken 
Assemblies  has  never  been  broken.     There   has  been  no  of^Engli^ 
time  when  we  have  been  left  without  a  national  Assembly  "»e°i^Ji®8. 
of  some  kind.     This  is  one  of  the  points  which  distin- 
guishes the  history  of  England  from  the  history  of  perhaps 
every  other  European  kingdom.      Everywhere  else,  the 
ancient  national  Assemblies  have  vanished  altogether,  or 
have  been  restored  after  a  while  under  forms  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  earlier  days.    In  England,  though  the 
luiture  of  our  national  Assemblies  has  greatly  changed,  it 
has  changed   step   by  step;  there   has  been  no  pulling 
down,  no  rebuilding.    That  the  Witenagemdt  could  change 
into  the  great  Council,  that  the  g^eat  Council  could  change 
into  the  Parliament,  without  any  absolutely  new  institution 
ever  being  set  up,  is  undoubtedly,  as  I  shall  try  presently 
to  show  more  at  length,  a  distinct  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

In  one  of  the  chief  points  which  touch  the  position  of  The 
the  King,  the  change  wrought  by  the  Conquest,  though  princi^^ 
Bare,  was  &r  slower  than  mi&:ht  have  been  looked  for.  ^tafen^- 

'  o  ^  ened  by 

The  feudal  theory  which  looks  on  kingship  less  as  an  feudal 
office  than  as  a  possession,  naturally  tends  to  make  the 
Crown,  like  any  other  possession,  pass  by  hereditary  descent. 
If  direct  heirs  fiul,  it  looks  with  more  favour  on  the  ap- 

cc  2 
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OH.  xxiT.  pomtment  of  a  succeBsor  by  bequest  or  adoption,  perhaps 
even  by  bargain  and  sale,  than  on  his  election  by  those  oyer 
whom  he  is  called  upon  to  rule.     The  old  Teutonic  king- 
ship, as  we  have  so  often  shown,  was  not  hereditary,  in  the 
sense  of  passing  according  to  any  definite  law  of  succession. 
The  feelings  of  the  old  time  respected  the  kingly  stock, 
the  stock  of  gods  and  heroes ;  but  the  kingliness  was  in 
the  whole  kin  ;  one  son  of  Woden  was  as  kingly  as  another ; 
the  nation  might  call  to  the  duties  of  actual  kingship 
whichever  of  the  last  King's  sons  or  brothers  it  thought 
good.^  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
of  the  feudal  ideas  which  came  in  with  it,  was  to  change 
this  reverential  preference  for  the  kingly  stock  into  a  definite 
rule  of  hereditary  descent,  marked  out  according  to  a  definite 
law  of  succession.     Such  was  its  final  result ;  but  it  was  a 
Hindranoes  result  which  was  very  slow  in  taking  place.     All  the  im- 
early  estab-  D^^diate  circumstances  of  the  time  were  against  the  carry- 
*'^^"J®^^°^ing  out  of  any  regular  rule  of  succession  among  William's 
law  of        descendants.     In  no  case  was  the  person  whom  we  should 
now  call  the  heir  either  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  kingly 
office  or  the  man  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  taking 
actual  possession  of  the  kingly  power.     Settlements  of  the 
Crown  before  the  vacancy  came  to  nothing  in  these  times, 
as  they  had  come  to  nothing  in  earlier  times.     The  rights 
of  elder  birth  were  set  aside  by  the  Conqueror  himself^  when 
he  made  his  bequest^  if  bequest  we  are  to  call  it,  in  favour  of 
Rufus.   They  were  equally  set  aside  by  the  Englbh  nation 
when  Robert  was  a  second  time  passed  by  in  favour  of  Heniy. 
Effect  of     Had  the  ^theling  William  survived  his  father,  hereditary 
of  the^^      succession  would  most  likely  have  been  firmly  established, 
^heling    But  at  Henry's  death  the  struggle  lay  between  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  and  the  right  of  free  election.     Neither 
Stephen  nor  Matilda  could  be  called  the  heir  according  to 

'  3ee  Comparative  Politics^  164,  187. 
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Wkj  known  law ;  the  succession  of  either  of  them  was  quite  oh.  xxiv. 
unlike  anything  that  had  eyer  happened  before,  either  in 
England  or  in  Normandy.     Through  all  these  causes,  the 
new  theory  had  not,  for  the  first  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest,  any  chance  of  working  out  its  natural  results. 
At  every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  were  un£Eivourable  to  the  new  doctrine  of  succes- 
sion, and  {avourable  to  the  old  doctrine  of  election.    Under  Hereditary 
the  Angevins,  circumstances  became  more  favourable  to  graduallj 
hereditary  succession^  and  such  succession  became,  not  by  J^ejJ*^he 
law  but  by   prescription,  the  rule  of  English  kingship.  Angevins. 
That  rule  gradually  came  in  through  the  working  of  a  doc- 
trine which  looked  on  kingship  as  a  private  possession ;  it 
has  at  last  become  law  through  a  conviction  that  hereditary 
succession,  with  all  that  may  be  said  against  it,  is  yet  the 
least  of  several  evils.     But  the  nation  has  never  given  up  The  right 
its  right  of  choosing  its  sovereign.     The  King  who,  ac-  never 
cording  to  modem  notions^  becomes  King  the  moment  the  ^^^  "P* 
breath  is  out  of  the  body  of  the  last  King,  is  as  much  King 
by  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  King  who  was  no  King 
till  he  was  formally  chosen^  crowned,  and  anointed.    The 
andent  King  reigned  by  yirtue  of  an  act  of  the  national 
Assembly.     The  modem  King  reigns  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  national  Assembly  none  the  less.     His  one  claim  to  Parliamen- 
the  Crown  comes  from  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament^  ship  of 
*tt  act  which,  like  all  other  acts,  may  be  repealed  by  the  ™j^™ 
same  authority  which  decreed  it.    The  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land has,  for  some  ages,  but  sparingly  exercised  its  right  of 
personal  election.     But  it  has  never  shrunk  from  exercising 
it  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  time  called*  for  such 
a  coarse.^     A  national  Assembly^  all  the  more  national,  all  Election  of 
^  more  lawful,  because  no  King's  writ  had  summoned  it^  the  Third, 
did  once  again  exercise  that  great  right  when  it  chose 

*  I  have  gone  more  fully  into  thia  matter  in  the  Growth  of  the  English 
CoDititation,  pp.  40,  14  7. 
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cH.  XXIV.  William  the  Deliverer  to  complete  the  cycle  which  had 

begun  under  William  the  Conqueror.    And,  at  no  moment 

before  or  since,  has  the  Parliament  of  England  ever  given 

up  its  eternal  right  to  regulate  the  royal  succession  at  its 

will.     If  we  should  ever  need  a  change  in  the  law  which 

rules  that  succession,  it  is  as  easy  to  change  it  now  as  it 

was  in  the  days  of  Sigeberht  or  of  ^thelred,  of  Aichard  the 

The  events  Second  or  of  Henry  the  Sixth.    Now  this  power  we  largely 

Conquest    ^we,  not  indeed  to  the  Norman  Conquest  itself,  but  to  the 

favouroble  ^\^\j^  ^f  thin£p9  which  immediately  followed  the  Norman 

to  parlift-  °        ^  ^  -^  •       ^  ^ 

mentary  Conquest,  and  which  hindered  the  new  theory  of  kingship 
^^ '  .  from  at  once  bearing  its  natural  fruits.  If  the  Crown  of 
son  with     William  had  passed  as  easily  from  father  to  son  as  the 

France* 

Crown  of  Hugh  Capet  did^  kingship  might  have  run  the 
same  course  in  England  which  it  ran  in  France.  The  sup- 
posed divine  right  of  a  single  family  might  have  taken  such 
root  that  it  could  not  have  been  set  aside  by  any  form  of 
law.  To  uproot  it  might  have  needed  a  revolution  such  as 
that  which  in  France  has  made  all  stable  government  of  any 
kind  impossible.  Directories,  Tyrannies,  Restorations,  Bed 
Republics,  and  Septennates  all  come  of  the  unlucky  fact 
that  for  eight  hundred  years  no  successor  of  Hugh  Capet 
ever  lacked  a  male  heir.  We  have  kept  our  ancient  right ; 
we  can  at  any  time  change  the  succession  of  our  Kings ;  we 
can  increase  or  lessen  their  powers  by  the  same  means  by 
which  our  fathers  first  called  them  and  their  powers  into 
Happy       being.   And  this  power  we  largely  owe  to  three  happy  aoei- 

workinj?  of 

incidental  dcnts  which  happened  within  the  time  with  which  we  are 
causes.  ^^^  dealing.  Had  Robert,  instead  of  Bufus,  been  the  loyal 
and  favoured  son  of  his  father — ^had  he  been  at  Winchester, 
instead  of  far  beyond  the  sea,  when  Bufus  fell  in  the  New 
Forest — ^had  the  ^theling  William  clung  to  the  mast 
of  the  White  Ship  instead  of  the  butcher  of  Bouen — had 
the  course  of  things  at  any  one  of  those  times  followed  a 
different  path  from  that  which  it  did  follow — ^the  yoke  of 
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nch  a  kingship  as  that  of  France  might  have  pressed  upon  oh.  zxiv. 
ite  till  the  reig^  of  law  had  wholly  passed  away.  We 
aiigbt  have  been  held  down  by  the  fetters  of  an  arbitrary 
wiD,  till  the  foundations  of  all  our  institutions  were  under- 
mined, till  the  power  of  preserving  by  reformation  had 
i  wholly  failed  us,  and  had  left  nothing  in  its  stead  but  the 
power  of  destruction. 

The  main  results  then  of  the   Norman  Conquest^   as  General 
affecting  the  kingship  of  England,  were  these.     The  power  the  Con- 
of  the  King  was  largely  increased ;   his  position,  and  the  ^^i^ 
character  of  his  government,  were  largely  changed;  but  the  kingnhip. 
change  was  &r  more  in  practice  than  through  any  formal 
enactment.   The  tendencies  in  a  feudal  direction  which  had 
been  at  work  before  the  Conquest  were  strengthened  and 
htttened  by  the  Conquest.    But  they  were  moulded  by  the 
hands  of  men  who  took  care  that  feudal  tendencies  should  be 
enooniaged  so  far  as  they  could  be  turned  to  the  strength- 
ening and  enriching  of  the  Crown,  that  they  should  b^ 
discoaiaged  whenever  they  could  lead  to  its  weakening. 
After  the  coming  of  William,  a  King  of  the  English  remained  Increase  of 
ftU  that  he  was  before^  and  he  became  something  else  as  pow^f 
well.    He  kept  all  his  old  powers,  and  he  gained  some  new  Its  twofold 
ones;  he  kept  all  his  old  revenues^  and  he  gained  some 
new  ones.     He  became  universal  landlord,  but  in  so  doing 
be  did  not  cease  to  be  universal  ruler.    At  once  King  and 
lord,  he  had  two   strings  to   his   bow   at  every  critical 
moment ;  if  one  character  failed  him^  he  had  the  other  to 
&11  back  upon.    He  could  command  his  subjects'  obedience 
hy  a  twofold  right;  he  could  call  them  to  his  standard 
by  a  twofold  right ;  and  by  a  twofold  right  he  could  cause 
their  money  to  flow  into  that  Exchequer  which  was  at  once 
^eJUcus  of  the  feudal  landlord  and  the  ararium  of  the 
chief  of  the  commonwealth.     The  history  of  the  Roman  Analogy 
state  had   shown  how  the   union   of  all  the  powers   of 
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cH.  xxiv.  the    commonwealth    in    a    single    magistrate    was    the 
practical  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  how  the  man  who 
was  at  once    Consul,  Tribune,   and   High  Pontiff,   Im- 
perator  of  the  Army  and  Prince  of  the  Senate,  waa  found 
to  be,  if  not  a  King,  yet  more  than  a  King.    In  the  like 
sort,  the  union  of  English  and  Norman  ideas  in  the  per- 
sons  of  the  Norman   Kings  of  England,  the  union  of 
every  character,  Norman  or  English,  which  could  tend  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  made  our  Norman 
Kings  the  mightiest  rulers  of  their  time.    The  King-Duke 
wielded   the  strength   of  kingdom  and  duchy  in  a  way 
which  was  not  within  the  power  either  of  his  royal  lord  or 
of  his  Imperial  ally.    In  a  kingdom  where  men  of  different 
and  hostile  races  still  dwelled  side  by  side,  he  was  the 
Position  of  master  of  both,  because  both  had  need  of  him.     The  con- 
towards^    qucrors  could  not  stand  apart  from  their  military  chief, 
the  two      tijgi,.  feudal  lord,  the  grantor  from  whom  they  held  all  their 
lands.     The  conquered  could  not  stand  without  the  help 
of  him  who,  though  stranger  and  often  oppressor,  was  still 
King  of  the  English,  King  chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed. 
The  King  could,  as  occasion  served,  play  off  Normans  against 
Englishmen,  and  Englishmen  against  Normans.     Bufus 
and  Henry  alike  owed  their  Crown  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
English  people ;  how  one  at  least  of  them  requited  that 
The  King   loyalty  our  tale  has  already  told.   Still,  even  in  the  blackest 
tor  onhe    times,  the  King  was  so  far  the  friend  of  the  people  that 
people.       jjg  never  was  their  worst  enemy,  and  was  often  the  enemy 
of  their  worst  enemies.     One  tyrant  was  at  least  better 
than  many;  not  only  the  iron  rule  of  the  Lion  of  Justice, 
but  even  the  darkest  days  of  oppression  under  the  Bed 
Effects  of    King,  were  better  than  the  anarchy  of  Stephen.     Under 
chy  under   ^^^^  anarchy,  men  learned  that  the  system   which  had 
Stephen.     1^^^^  l^eg^n  under  the  great  William   needed  a  William 
or  a  Henry  to  carry  it  out.     When  their  rod  of  rule  fell 
into  weaker  hands,  there  was  of  a  truth  no  King  in  the 
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land ;  eveiy  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  oh.  zziv. 
ejes.   There  was  no  longer  a  ruler,  either  to  assert  his  own 
rights  or  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  people.     Men  cried 
for  a  King  to  save  them,  and  a  King  came  indeed,  another 
Henry  not  less   mighty  than  the  first.     But  under  the  Change 
Angevin  King  and  his  successors  a  change  began  to  work.  Angeviiu. 
In  the  purely  Norman  time  the  King  had  been  master 
alike  of  Normans  and  English^  because  each  race  needed 
his  help  against  the  other*     A  King  in  such  a  position 
might  well  be  a  despot,  when  it  was  the  interest  of  every 
class  of  his  subjects  to  magnify  his  office.     But,  step  by 
step,   old   wrongs  and   old    distinctions   were    forgotten. 
Normans  and   English  were  fused  into   one   people^  or  Fusion  of 
rather  men  of  Norman  descent  born  on  English  soil  were 


races. 


in  truth  born  Englishmen.    Both  races  hailed  the  coming 

of  a  King  who,  as  far  as  his  formal  pedigree  went,  was 

at    once    Norman    and    English.     But    both    soon    felt 

the  practical  working  of  a  dynasty  which  in  truth  was 

neither  Norman  nor  English.     There  were  now  no  longer 

two  hostile  races,  each  of  which  hailed  the  royal  despotism 

as  a  safeguard  against  enemies  at  its  side.     An  united 

nation  was  now  fast  springing  up,  while  the  royal  power 

had  passed  away  into  a  house  which  was  foreign  to  both 

the  older  and  the  newer  elements  of  that  nation.   The  strong 

hand  of  the  second  Henry  could  keep  together  the  discordant 

members  of  his  vast  dominion.  But^  under  his  son  and  grand-  Union  of 

son,  the  Angevin  dynasty  stood  forth  as  a  foreign  dynasty  againairSe 

in  the  face  of  an  united  English  people.     The  descendants  Crown. 

of  the  men  who  fought  for  William  and  the  descendants 

of  the  men  who  fought  for  Harold  had  neither  of  them 

any  wish  to  see  their  lands  harried  by  mercenary  Bra- 

ban;ons,  or  to  feel  themselves  put  aside  on  their  native 

shore  for  hungry  favourites  from  Provence  or  Angoul^me. 

^e  power  of  the   Crown  had  once  been  strengthened 

by  the  needs  of  two  hostile  parts  of  a  divided  people ;  now 
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OH.  xxiv.  it  stood  forth  as  a  thing  of  evil  in  the  eyes  of  an  united 
people.     Of  that  united  people  those  who   sprang  from 
the  conquerors  of  a  past  day  had  now  become  simply  the 
The    ^       first  rank.     Under  Henry  the  First  a  Barons'  War  would 
Wars.        have  meant  a  war  of  stranger  Barons  against  King  and 
people.     Under  Henry  the  Third  a  Barons'  War  meant 
a  war  which  the  people^  with  native  Barons  in  their  fore- 
Freedom     front,  waged  against  a  foreign-hearted  King.     Despotism 
through      crumbled  away,  and  not  anarchy,  but  lawful  freedom  came 
deBpotism.  jj^  j^  place.     And  why  ?    Because  in  the  eleventh  century, 
just  as  in  the  sixteenth,  the  forms  of  law  and  freedom  went 
on,  even  when  there  was  least  of  their  substance.     The 
Chronicler  complains  that,  when  men  spake  most  of  right, 
they  did  most  of  unright.     But  it  was  because  they  still 
Continuity  spake  of  right  that  right  in  the  end  outlived  unright.     At 
Law.  every  stage^  whether  of  oppression  or  of  conflict,  the  law 

of  England  still  lived  on.  The  laws  of  Eadward  took 
a  new  shape  in  the  charter  of  Henry.  The  charter  of 
Henry  took  a  further  shape  in  the  greater  Charter  of  John. 
But  at  no  stage  did  men  ask  for  new  laws ;  at  every  stage 
they  knew  that  the  old  were  better.  No  man  asked  for 
new  rights,  for  new  liberties ;  the  ancient  laws  gave  them 
rights  and  liberties  enough,  if  only  those  ancient  laws 
could  be  obeyed,  as  men  deemed  they  had  been  obeyed 
in  some  happier  time.  The  happiness  of  the  good  old 
times  is  a  mere  dream  in  every  age ;  but  to  keep  on  the 
laws  of  the  old  times,  in  preserving  to  reform,  in  reforming 
Conserva-  to  preserve,  is  the  true  life  of  a  free  people.  This  we  have 
of  the  done,  and  that  we  have  the  power  of  doing  so  is  largely  due 
Conquest.  ^  ^j^^  circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  to  the  personal  wisdom 
of  the  Conqueror.  Under  an  unbroken  native  d3masty,  the 
old  rights  might  have  died  out  step  by  step,  as  they  did  in 
so  many  of  the  kindred  lands.  Under  a  conqueror  of 
another  mould,  they  might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth 
by  the  sheer  violence  of  strangers.     But  it  was  William 
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the  Great,  and  no  smaller  man^  with  whom  Eng^land  had  oh.  xxiv. 
to  deal.  He  was  a  Conqueror,  but  he  was  no  destroyer.  ^J^^, 
He  had  no  thought  of  sweeping  away  laws  and  rights  which  pemonal 

chttracidr. 

he  knew  how  to  turn  into  the  truest  props  of  his  own 
power.  And  the  laws  and  rights  which  he  thus  preserved 
lived  on  to  overthrow  the  despotism  which  they  once  had 
strengthened.  The  fiery  trial  which  England  went  through 
was  a  fire  which  did  not  destroy,  but  only  purified.  Eng- 
land came  forth  once  more  the  England  of  old.  She  came 
forth  with  her  ancient  laws  formed  into  shapes  better  suited 
to  changed  times,  and  with  a  new  body  of  fellow-workers 
in  those  long-estranged  kinsmen  whom  birth  on  her  soil 
had  changed  into  kinsmen  once  again.  That  we  could  do 
all  this  came  mainly  of  our  momentary  overthrow^  and  of 
the  greatness  of  him  who  overthrew  us.  If  -Alfred  and 
Cnut  gave  us  laws  of  their  own  free  will,  William  preserved 
those  laws,  ])erhaps  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  he  pre- 
Berved  them  none  the  less.  Our  short  affliction  worked 
for  us  an  abiding  happiness;  if  we  had  not  perished  for 
a  moment,  we  might  for  ever  have  been  undone. 


§  8.    The  Legulation  of  the  Norman  Kings. 

I  have  had  to  point  out  many  times  in  the  course  of  Small 
this  history  that  the  amount  of  actual  change  made  in  the  of  direct 
Uws  of  England  during  the  time  of  strictly  Norman  rule  ^*^  ^^ 
comes  within  a  very  small  compass.     Not  only  would  it 
have  been  quite  contrary  to  all  William's  policy  and  to  all 
his  professions  to  make  any  violent  changes  in  the  laws  of 
his  new  kingdom,  but  legislation,  as  we  understand  it,  did  Narrow 
not,  in  the  ideas  of  those  times,  fill  any  prominent  place  iJLaj^tion 
among  the  duties  of  a  King  or  of  a  ruling  assembly.    Law  ^  ^^^^ 
in  those  days,  like  the  Greek  word  which  translates  it,  meant 
custom.     A  code  of  laws  meant  the  putting  the  existing 
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CH.  xziy«  customs  into  writing ;  a  new  law^  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  ordinance  to  meet  a  particular  emergency,  was  a  thing 
which  men  always  shrank  from.   The  popular  cry  was  never 
for  new  laws ;  it  was  always  for  the  better  observance  of 
the  old.     The  professed  object  of  Kings  and  their  Councils 
was  not  to  enact  new  laws,  but  to  find  out  what  the  old 
laws  were^  and  to  enforce  them  afresh  with  new  authority. 
SouroeB  of  The  notion  that  the  Norman  Conquest  at  once  made  some 
^t«p-  great  change  in  our  written  law  springs  from  an  utter 
uons.         misconception  of  the  nature  of  that  Conquest,  combined 
with  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  authority  of  certain 
No  Bubfeti-  early   monuments  of  English  jurisprudence.    The  notion 
Norman     that  William  systematically  substituted  the  law  of  Nor* 
for  Engliah  j^andy  for  the  law  of  England  involves  a  further  mis- 
conception,  namely  that  there  was  any  law  of  Normandy 
for  him    to    substitute.     Normandy  beyond    doubt    had 
its  legal  customs  like  other  countries;   and   it  is  quite 
possible   that   those  customs    may   have    been    put   into 
the  shape   of  a  written  code  before  William  came  into 
England.     But  there   is  no  evidence  that  this  was  so. 
No  Norman  code  earlier  than  William,  no  Norman  code 
of  the   reign    of  William  or   his    sons,   has    ever   been 
produced.      The   feudal  jurisprudence   which    men   have 
deemed  that  William  brought  with  him  from  Normandy 
into   England   really  grew  up  in  both  countries  side  by 
side,  while   the   two  were  under  the   same  rulers.    The 
notion  that  this  or  that  feature  of  our  law  was  brought 
over  from  Normandy  is  part  of  the  strange  belief  that 
nothing  English,  whether   in   law  or  language  or  any- 
thing else,  can  really  be   English,  but  that  everything 
must  be  "  derived'*  from  some  foreign   source  or  other. 
The    truth    is    that,    except    in    some    particular    cases 
of  which  I   have  already  spoken  and   of  which   I  shall 
presently    speak   again,    there    was   no    real    derivation 
of   English    law  from    Normandy.     The    administrative 
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system  of  the  two  Henries  grew  up  in  both  countries  oh.  xxiv. 
side  by   side.     There  was  no  real  derivation  from  one  '^®  *f ™*' 

"  ^  ,     nutrative 

country  to   another;    as   for  any  particular   changes   in  system 
detail,  it  is  more  likely  that  each  of  them  first  came  into  ^e  by  aide 
use  in  the  greater  country,  and  was  then  adopted  in  the  ^"^  En^fUnd 

smaller.  mandy. 

The  way  in  which  the  law,  or  rather  custom,  of  Normandy  Norman 
really  affected  the  law  of  England  was  of  quite  another  brought  in 
kind.    Few  or  no  new  institutions  were  substituted  for  *l°^v®i- 

of  EngUBQ. 

old  ones,  but  several   new  institutions  were   brought  in 

alongside  of  old  ones.     We  have  already  traced  this  out 

in  the  case  of  the  royal  power.     Nothing  was  abolished, 

nothing  was  taken  away ;  but  some  new  sources  of  autho- 

nty,  influence,  and  profit  were  set  up  alongside  of  the  old 

ones.  As  it  was  with  the  royal  power,  so  it  was  with  many 

other  things.    I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  volume^  that,  Normans 

according  to  a  crowd  of  earlier  precedents  in  the  case  o( ^^yhw' 

two  nations  dwelling  in  the  same  land,  the  Norman  settlers 

in  England  were  for  some  purposes  allowed  to  keep  their 

own  customary  law.     In  the  same  way,  Norman  ideas, 

Norman  principles,  if  not  actual  Norman  institutions,  crept 

in  alongside  of  earlier  English  ideas,  sometimes  modifying 

the    English    institutions,    sometimes     merely    changing 

iheir  names.     In  the   long    struggle  between    the  two 

languages,   sometimes  the  foreign,  sometimes  the  native 

name,  has  won  the  day.     Sometimes  the  French  or  Latin  Introduc- 

name  of  a  custom  or  office  is  no  real  translation  of  the  not^ 

English,  but  is  the  name  of  the  Norman  office  which  was  n*™«»  ^ 

offices. 

supposed  most  nearly  to  answer  to  the  English  one.^  The 
9hire  becomes  the  county,  two  names  neither  of  which  has 
been  able  wholly  to  displace  the  other.  Its  Sheriff  is  in 
Latin  vicecomes ;  but  in  this  case  the  foreign  name  has 

^  See  Tol.  iv.  p.  624. 

*  Stabbe,  Ckmstitutional  History,  i.  443. 
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CH.  XXIV.  taken  no  root  in  our  tong^e.^     Our  institutions,  in  short, 
Ens^lish      ^j^  {j^  jj^  sense  of  Norman  oriffin,  but  they  bear  about 

inBtitatioiu  °    /  •'      , 

modified     them  the  trace  of  deep  and  abiding  Norman  influences, 
i^uenoes.  ^^^  ^^^^  o^  England  were  never  abolished  to  make  room 
for  any  laws  of  Normandy;  but  the  laws  of  England  were 
largely  modified^  both  in  form   and  spirit,  by  their  ad- 
ministration at  the  hands  of  men  all  whose  ideas  were 
Change      naturally  Norman.     The  change  was  silent  and  g^^oal. 
^!^„^i      As  a  rule,  it  was  chancre  of  a  kind  which  was  not  likely  to 
S^"«-'-  b.  set  down  ia  written  ordinances.    Of  the  three  r/gns 
with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  deal,  the  reign  which  was 
most  fertile  in  real  change  is  the  one  of  which  we  have  no 
written  ordinances  at  all.     We  have  real  legislation  of  the 
Conqueror,   and   we  have  real  legislation  of  Henry  the 
No  lawB     First.     But  no  one  ever  saw  a  law  of  William  Rufus.    Yet 
though  hifl  we  have  seen  that  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  was  the 
Sbemort"    ^^^^  when  the  most  important  novelties  were  introduced 
fruitful  in  into  the  tenure  of  land.     But  the  evil  customs  devised 

change. 

by  Randolf  Flambard  were  not  likely  to  be  set  down  in 
the  form  of  a  code.     What  the  law  of  Rufiis  was,  we  know 
only  negatively,  through  the  law  of  Henry  which  professed 
to  sweep  it  away. 
No  aboli-        The  theory  which  attributes  to  William  a  settled  pur- 
Engliflh      pose  to  uproot  the  old  law  of  England  is  the  mere  in- 
the  cS^-'   ^®^**on  of  a  much  later  age ;    it  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
queror.       notion  that  he  tried  to  root  out  the  English  language. 
Legendary  Even  the  legendary  account  of  William's  legislation  gives 
bis  legisla-  1^0  countenance  to  this  notion.     It  represents  William^  not 
*^°^'  as  an  innovator,  but  as  the  codifier  of  the  laws  of  Eadward. 

The  utmost  that  the  story  attributes  to  him  is  an  un- 
fulfilled purpose  to  enforce  the  laws  of  one  part  of  England 

^  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fietct  that  ViscouTit  came  to  bear  quite  another 
meaning  as  a  degree  of  peerage.  Perhaps  the  old-fiuhioned  phrase  of 
"LordVisoouDt**  was  meant  to  distinguish  the  Vicecoma  of  the  peerage 
from  the  official  Viceeomet. 
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oyer  the  whole  kingdom.^  Till  the  ananimous  voice  of  oh.  xxiv. 
the  nation  taught  him  to  do  otherwise,  he  was  minded  to 
decree  that  the  law  of  the  Benalagu,  the  law  of  the  Danish 
kinsfolk  of  the  Normans,  should  become  the  law  of  the 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shires  also.  This,  we  cannot  doubt, 
is  a  pure  fancy;  all  remembrance  of  any  specially  Scan- 
dinavian law  had  as  utterly  died  away  from  the  minds 
of  the  Normans  of  William's  day  as  i^he  remembrance  of 
their  old  Scandinavian  tongue.  But^  if  we  cast  away 
this  embellishment,  and  accept  the  more  possible  part  of 
the  story,  William  stands  out  most  distinctly,  not  as  one 
who  brings  in  new  laws^  but  as  one  who  enacts  the 
old  ones  afresh.  He  summons  men  from  every  shire 
to  say  what  the  laws  of  Eadward  were.  In  the  genuine  William's 
pieces  of  William's  legislation^  in  those  amendments  totion.^*  *" 
the  laws  of  Eadward  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  charter 
of  Henry,*  he  nowhere  abolishes  the  old  law;  he  at 
most  sets  up  something  qcw  by  the  side  of  it.  In  one 
point  only  does  he  venture  to  speak  a  word  against  a  law 
which  he  found  in  force.  This  is  in  the  ordinance  for  Separation 
removing  ecclesiastical  causes  from  the  ordinary  courts,  desiiatlcal 
and  establishing  separate  ecclesiastical  courts  alongside  oi^^^^- 
them.  Here,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
ideas,  which  were  familiar  on  the  continent,  but  which 
had  as  yet  made  but  little  way  in  England,  he  distinctly 
ventures  to  say  that  the  ancient  laws  were  bad.^  But  even 
here,  though  he  removes  a  certain  class  of  causes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  old  courts^  he  no  way  innovates  on  those 
courts  themselves.  The  new  institution  is  simply  set  up 
alongside  of  the  old  one.  Of  his  other  ordinances^  some 
are  mere  confirmations  of  the  existing  law,  possibly  with 
small  variations  in  detail.     Such  is  the  ordinance  against  Ordinatice 

affainst  the 

the  slave-trade^  where  he  merely  re-enacts  what  other  Kings  slave-trade. 

'  See  Appendix  KK. 
■  See  aboTe,  p.  x68,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  334,  623,         ■  See  vol,  iv.  p.  393. 
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OH.  XXIV. 

Temponiiy 
ordinAnoee. 


Ordeal  and 
Wager  of 
Battle. 


Abolition 
of  capital 
punish- 
ment. 


had  enacted  before  him.^  Some  of  the  ordinances  are  in 
their  own  natare  temporary.  They  refer  to  the  immediate 
state  of  things  in  his  own  day,  when  the  status  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  England,  of  the  foreign  settlers  in 
Eadward's  day,  and  of  his  own  followers^  warlike  and 
peaceful,  needed  to  be  fixed.^  But  here  again,  all  that  is 
done  is  to  set  up  the  new  by  the  side  of  the  old.  The 
Frenchman  is  allowed  to  keep  his  own  law,  whilst  the 
Englishman  keeps  his.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  out  of  this 
temporary  enactment  came  a  change  in  our  judicial  pro- 
ceedings^ the  traces  of  which  lingered  on  within  living 
memory.  The  custom  of  deciding  causes  by  wager  of 
battle  came  in  as  part  of  the  personal  law  of  the  French- 
man^ to  which  no  Englishman  could  be  constrained  against 
his  will.^  The  Englishman  had  his  choice  between  the  an- 
cient ordeal  and  the  newly  introduced  wager  of  battle.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  wager  of  battle  became  the  more  popular 
form  of  trial  of  the  two.  It  had  in  some  points  a  more 
taking  character^  and  its  adoption  put  the  conquered  on 
a  level  with  his  conqueror.  The  English  ordeal^  condemned 
by  the  Church,  went  out  of  use,  while  the  wager  of  battle 
lived  on,  surviving  in  the  Statute-book  long  afler  it  had 
been  forgotten  in  practice,  till  it  was  formally  abolished  in 
our  own  century. 

Among  the  genuine  ordinances  of  William,  the  only  one 
in  which  we  can  see  any  distinct  innovation  springing 
from  William's  own  personal  will  is  that  which  altogether 
forbids  the  punishment  of  death.*^  This  was  a  distinct 
innovation  on  the  law  of  Cnut,  which  makes  death  the 
punishment  both  of  high  and  of  petty  treason^  and  even 
of  certain  breaches  of  the  King's  peace.'  Here  again  there 
is  in  strictness  no  abolition  of  ancient  law ;  mutilation  was, 


^  See  Tol.  iy.  p.  625.  '  See  toI.  iy«  pp.  326,  624. 

*  See  Tol.  It.  p.  624,  and  Appendix  LL.        *  See  toI.  It.  p.  625. 
'  See  hlB  Laws,  57,  59,  77 ;  Sohmid.  pp.  302,  314. 
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in  the  ideas  of  those  dajs,  a  merciful  substitute  for  death,  oh.  xxiv. 
And  this  innoyatioQ  at  least  did  not  last  beyond  William's  Lasts  only 
own  lifetime;    men,    French    and  English,  were    freely  William 
hanged  in  the  reigns  of  both  his  sons.^     The  great  ordi- 1»™8«1^- 
nance  which  made  all  the  under-tenants  become  the  men  of  statute  of 
the  King,  if  new  in  form,  was  nothing  new  in  substance.  SaUBbury. 
Its  object  was  simply  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  to  keep  the  King  and  his  people  in 
their  ancient  relations  to  one  another.^    The  forest-laws  of  The  forest- 
William  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  any  genuine 
ordinance ;  their  nature  has  to  be  made  out  from  later 
notices  and  from  the  rhetorical  complaint  of  the  national 
Chronicler.     Here  again  there  must  have   been  distinct 
innovation ;  but  here  too  the  innovation  took  the  form  of 
bringing  in  something  new  by  the  side  of  the  old.     The 
general  laws  of  the  realm  were  not  interfered  with ;   but 
a  special   and  harsher  legislation  was  set  up  in  certain 
special  districts.    Even  in  this,  the  worst  of  all  the  changes 
directly  wrought  at  this  time,  the  same  general  principle 
may  be  traced.    Something  new  is  brought  in^  but  nothing 
old  is  taken  away. 

The  genuine  legislation  of  these  times  is  confined  to  the  TheaUeged 

_  law8  of 

ordinances  of  William  of  which  we  have  already  spoken^  to  wilUam 
the  general  charter  of  Henry,  and  to  his  special  charters  *^^  ^®^  ^y- 
on  particular   subjects  or  to  particular  places.     The   col- 
lections of  laws  which  bear  the   names   of  William  and 
Henry  must  not  be  mistaken  for  codes  really  issued  by  the 
authority  of  those  Kings.'     It  does  not  therefore  follow  Not  for- 
that  they  are  forgeries  in  the  modem  sense.     When  wep^J^  ^ 
remember  the  true  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  the  Law  of  ~^*^^™'' 
Eadward  or  of  any  other  King,  that  those  words  did  not 
mean  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  him,  but  the  system  of 
law  which  had  been  followed  in  his  time,  there  was  no 

»  See  aboye^  pp.  ia8, 159.    »  See  toL  Iv.  p.  695.    »  See  Appendix  KK. 
VOL.  V.  D  d 
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cH.  XXIV.  dishonesty  if  any  man  versed  in  the  law  chose  to  pat 
saeh  a  system  into  a  tabular  form  and  put  the  name  of  the 
King  at  the  head  of  it.  He  might  do  so,  either  as  a  help 
to  the  administration  of  the  law  as  it  stood  when  he 
wrote,  or  as  a  record  of  the  law  as  it  stood  at  a  past 
time  within  his  memory.  Such  a  collection  then,  if  made 
during  or  soon  after  the  time  of  the  King  whose  name 
it  bears,  though  it  has  no  kind  of  legal  authority,  may 
be  of  the  highest  value  as  a  witness  to  the  state  of 
the  law  at  a  given  time.  It  has  in  truth  the  same  kind 
of  value  as  any  contemporary  law-book  of  any  age. 
When  its  compiler  threw  his  collection  into  the  shape  of 
formal  enactments,  he  most  likely  had  no  notion  of  de- 
ception. He  was  like  a  classical  or  mediaeval  historian 
who  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  his  aetors  a  speech  the 
matter  of  which  fairly  represented  what  the  speaker  was 
likely  to  say,  but  the  actual  wording  of  which  was 
the  historian's  own.  The  codes  which  bear  the  names 
of  Eadward,  of  William,  of  Henry  the  First,  have  been 
examined  by  the  highest  powers  of  modem  scholarship, 
and  a  summary  of  the  results  of  that  examination  I 
WitneflB  of  shall  give  elsewhere.^  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
to  the  ^^^y  supply  the  most  speaking  witness  to  the  way  in 
!if  E^^^Ssh  ^^^^^  ^^®  Old-English  law  was  kept  in  force  imder 
law.  both  William  and   Henry.      Doubtless   they  give    only 

one  side  of  the  actual  state  of  things^  and  that  the 
most  favourable  side.  They  show  ns  the  theory  of  the 
Old'^English  law  which  was  still  legally  in  force.  They 
do  not  tell  us  much  of  the  Norman  customs  which  were 
growing  up  by  their  side;  still  less  do  they  tell  us  how 
the  Old-English  laws  must  have  changed  their  spirit  in 
the  hands  of  Norman  judges  and  administrators.  Every 
collection  of  the  kind  was  doubtless  meant  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  old  law  of  the  land,  and,  as  such,  a  protest  against  foreign 

^  See  Appendix  K£. 
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innovation.     We  mugt  therefore  allow  for  a  certain  degree  oh.  xxnr. 
of  oolonring.     Oar  witness  has  an  object.     He  puts  his 
fects  in  a  certain  shape ;  while  Domesday  gives  us  a  photo- 
graph, the  compilers  of  codes  give  us  an  artistic  picture. 
Bat  both  Domesday  and  the  codes  witness  to  the  same 
troth,  that  no  general  abolition  of  English  law  followed  as 
an  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest.     Some  tendencies 
which  were  already  at  work  in  a  particular  direction  were 
strengthened;  some  other  tendencies  in  another  direction 
were  set  at  work.    A  few  special  ordinances  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  put  forth^  some  of  them 
of  a  temporary,  some  of  a  lasting  nature.     lii  all  these 
ways  the  law  itself  was  a  good  deal  modified,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  administration   was   largely  changed.     But 
there  was  no  sweeping  away  of  one  system  to  make  room 
for  another.     During  the  reigns  of  the  two  Williams  and  Reigns  of 
of  Henry  the  First  the  old  laws  went  on,  whatever  might  aons.""^  * 
grow  up  by  the  side  of  them.     The  law  was  still  the  law 
of  King  Eadward,  with  the  amendments  of  King  William. 
Then  came  the  time   of  anarchy,  in  which   the   law  of  Effects 
Eadward,  the  amendments  of  William,  and  everything  else  Anarchy, 
which  bore  the  shape  of  law  or  right,  all  went  to   the 
ground.     Boom  was  thus  made  for  the  appearance  of  a  Legislation 
real  lawgiver,  a  lawgiver  who  was  no  more  bent  than  his  uieS^ond. 
predecessors  on  reckless  or  systematic  abolition,  but  whose 
hands  were  not  tied  as  theirs  had  been  by  the  unbroken 
traditions  of  a  past  time.    By  that  time  too  there  was  no 
need,  as  there  had  been  in  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest, 
to  firame  separate  ordinances  for  men  differing  in  blood  and 
speech.     Henry  of  Anjou  was  called  to  the  rule  of  a  land 
from  which  the  distinction  of  Norman  and  Englishman 
had  practically  passed  away.     He  could  legislate  for  his 
whole  kingdom  in  a  way  in  which  hardly  any  King  could 
legislate  since  the  days  of  iEthelwulf.     Under  the  An-  Beginning 
gevin  dynasty  the  modern  law  of  England  began,  a  law  in  ^e^^ulm. 

D  d  2 
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cH.  xxiY.  which  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  land  have  sometimes 
been  really  set  aside  for  foreign  novelties,  but  in  which 
they  have  more  often  been  simply  veiled  under  new  forms 
and  new  names.  With  Henry  the  Second  begins  the 
legislation  which  has  gone  on  to  our  own  time.  That 
legislation  has  always  been  vnsest  and  noblest  when  it 
has  taken  .the  form  of  sweeping  away  foreign  novelties 
and  bringing  back  the  old  principles  of  our  ancient  law. 
Return  to  Its  greatest  triumphs  have  ever  been  to  cast  away  the 
laws.  usurpations  of  foreign  Kings  and  the  subtleties  of  foreign 

lawyers,  and  substantially  to  give  us  back  the  old  freedom 
of  England,  the  Laws  of  Eadward,  the  Laws  of  iEllfred, 
changed  in  form,  but  in  truth  unchanged  in  substance.^ 


§  4.  Adminiskation  under  the  Norman  Kings. 

Adminis         The  changes  which. were  made  under  the  Norman  Kings 

aud  Bocial   "1  the  Way  of  direct  legislation^  the  changes  which  could 

changes,     y^^   aunouuced    by   proclamations    or    set    down   in    the 

form  of  written  statutes,  we  have  thus  seen  to  be  few 

indeed.     But  the  changes  of  another  kind,  the  gradual 

but  inevitable   chang^es   in  the  working   of  the  system 

of  government,  were  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  they 

affected  every  detail  of  administration^  from  the  highest 

to  the  lowest.    And  they  no  less  affected  the  whole  fabric 

of  society  and  the  relations  of  class  to  class^  from  the 

highest  to   the  lowest.    This  was   the  way  in  which  a 

conquest  like  William's,  a  foreign  conquest  cloked  under 

the  forms  of  native  laWj  was  sure  to  work  most  thoroughly. 

And,  when  both  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  the  administration 

had  been  thus  thoroughly,  though  silently,  changed^  the 

Effect  on    change  reacted  >on  formal  legislation.     We  see  the  legisla- 

1^^^^^^  tive  results  of  the  Conquest  far  less  in  the  few  ordinances 

^  See  Growth  c^  the  English  Constitution,  p.  136  et  teqq. 
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of  the  Conqueror  himself  than  in  the  statutes  of  his  remote  ch.  xxiv. 
descendants.     No  ordinance  can  be  shown  by  which  mili-  Later 
tary   tenures  were  formally   established ;    but  every  act  thenol 
which  regulates  them  or  takes  them  for  granted^  down  to  J^^^^ 
the  great  act  which  swept  them  away,  is  a  legislative  qii«t. 
result  of  the  coming  of  William.     And  so  with  all  the 
other  practical  changes  which  the  Conquest  brought  with 
it;  they  were  established  in  practice  before  they  showed 
themselves  in  the  written  law.    Every  detail  of  administra- 
tion, central  and  local,  was  changed^  if  not  in  its  form,  at  least 
in  its  spirit.     Sometimes  a  new  institution,  a  new  office,  Struggle 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  one ;  in  any  case,  the  old  and 


new 


institution,  the  old  office,  was  clothed  with  a  character  elements. 
wholly  new.    In  this  way  our  administrative  system  gra- 
dually changed  into  a  mixed  system,  in  which  sometimes 
the  old  and  sometimes  the  new  element  got  the  upper 
band.   And  in  this  way  we  may  explain  a  seeming  anomaly.  Outward 
We  can  understand  why  the  forms  and  titles  and  phrases  most  seen 
of  the  days  when  the  distinction  between  Englishman  and  Jg^inction 
Norman  was  forgotten,  have  so  much  more  Norman  a  look  o^  ^^^   , 

,  had  passed 

than  the  forms  and  titles  and  phrases  of  the  days  when  away, 
that  distinction  was  still  in  full  force.     The  Chroniclers, 
as  long  as  they  go  on,  still  speak  the  language  of  earlier 
times.    The  King  still  summons  his   Witan  to  a   GemSt.  Instances 
When  we  again,  in   the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  get  nomencla- 
English  chronicles  in  another  shape,  we  hear  no  more  of  ^^^'^' 
the  Wiian  and  their  GemSis;  we  find  ourselves  in  an  age  of 
Councils  and  Parliaments.    This  does  not  show  that  the 
age  of  Edward  the  First  was  less  English  than  the  age 
of  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  the  First ;  it  proves  in  truth 
the  opposite.    As  long  as  the  two  races  were  divided,  so 
long  did  two  systems  of  law  and  administration,  each  with 
its  own  vocabulary,  go  on  side  by  side.     When  they  were 
fused  into  one,  sometimes  the  native  and  sometimes  the 
foreign  nomenclature  prevailed.     To  take  the  highest  case 
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cu.  XXIV.  of  all,  the  King  no  longer  held  a  Witenagemot  but  a 
Parliament ;  but  be  himself  still  remained  a  King ;  he 
bad  not  been  changed  into  a  Roy} 

Continuity      I  have  akeady  asserted,  or  rather  taken  for  granted^ 

oi  Enfflisli 

ABsemblies.  that,  under  whatever  change  of  name,  under  whatever 
change  of  form,  the  continuity  of  the  Old-English 
national  Assemblies  went  on  unbroken  through  all  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Conquest.  A  Great  Council 
of  Henry  the  Second  undoubtedly  differed  widely  firom 
a  Witenagem6t  of  the  Confessor,  and  a  Parliament  of 
Edward  the  First  differed  yet  more  widely  firom  a  Great 
Council  of  Henry  the  Second.  But  there  is  no  break 
between  any  of  the  three.  The  constitution  of  the  As- 
sembly is  changed^  first  in  practice,  then  by  direct  ordi- 
nance ;  but  the  Assembly  itself  is  the  same.  At  no  time 
was  one  kind  of  assembly  formally  abolished  and  another 
kind  of  assembly  formally  put  in  its  stead.  Reform  bills 
we  have  seen  without  number ;  a  constituent  assembly  we 
have  never  seen. 
Constitu-  In  the  first  volume  of  this  History  I  maintained  the 
Witena-  ^^w  that  the  Witenagemdt^  the  Mycel  Oem^t,  the  ancient 
gem<5t.  national  Assembly  of  England^  was  in  theory  an  assembly 
in  which  every  freeman  of  the  realm  had  a  right  to  attend. 
Views  of  That  view  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change ;  and  the 
StubuT'  seeming  difference  on  this  head  between  my  views  and  the 
views  of  the  scholar  to  whom  on  these  points  I  am  always 
willing  to  bow,^  is,  I  think^  more  seeming  than  real.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  an 
assembly  of  whose  constitution  we  haye  jio  direct  or  formal 
account ;  we  have  to  put  together  our  notions  of  it  from  a 

'  This  is  true  of  Southern  English,  the  English  of  the  kingdom  of 
England.  In  the  English  of  Scotland,  the  King  is  by  sizteenth^centmy 
writers  often  called  Roy;  but  this  was  more  likely  through  later  imitation 
of  French  than  through  any  Norman  tradition. 

*  See  Stubbs,  Constitutional  Histoiy,  i.  lai,  and  Appendix  MM. 
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great  number  of  scattered  and   seemingly  contradictory  ch.  xxiv. 
notices.     According   to  one  view,  the  Assembly  w^s  in  No 
theory  open  to  every  freeman,  but  in  practice  only  a  small  Sifferenoe 
class  habitually  attended.    According  to  the  other  view,  it  J^*^®®^ 
was  in  theory  confined  to  a  small  class,  but  in  practice  it  theories, 
was  ever  and  anon  thrawn  open  to  large  -classes  of  men 
besides  its  usual  members.     I  still  hold  that  the  former 
view  is  the  more  consistent  with   the  general   history  of 
political  assemblies  throughout  the  world  ;  ^  but  the  prac- 
tical aspect  of  the  two  doctrines  is  the  same.     It  is  not 
denied  on  either  showing  that  the  Assembly  waji  commonly 
a  comparatively  small  gathering  of  the  great  men  of  the 
realm.     It  ia  not  denied  on  either  showing  that  the  great 
men  of  the  realm  were  ever  and  anon  reinforced  by  the 
presence  of  large  popular  bodies,  by  whole  armies  or  by  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  of  great  cities.^     Such  a  body  I  con-  Working 
ceive  the  Witenagemot  of  Eadward  to  have  been.     Under  ancient  As- 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  consist  of  the  Bishops,  the  "®™^^^- 
Abbots^  the  Earls^  the  oi&cers  of  the  King's  household,  of  a 
large  number  of  King's  Thegns  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  where  the  Assembly  was  held,  of  a  smaller  number 
from  more  distant  districts.     In  ordinary  times  the  nation 
was  willing  to  let  these  its  natural  chiefs  act  as  its  repre- 
sentatives.    In  times  of  great  national  excitement,  when 
Eadward  was  to  be  chosen,  when  Godwine  was  to  be  inlawed, 
the  nation  asserted  its  dormant  right.     At  such  moments, 
the  citizens  of  London  or  Winchester,  the  armies  which 
had  refused  to  draw  the  sword  against  each  other/  if  they 
did  not  join  in  the  deliberations  of  Earls  and  Bishops,  at 
least  raised  iiheir  voices  along  with  theirs.     Such  was  the 
Assembly  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward ;  such  I  believe 
it  to  have  remained  in  legal  theory  in  the  days  pf  King 
William. 

*  See  Gomparatiye  Politics,  pp.  a  16-2  a  a. 
•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  418,  59a ;  ii.  pp.  105.  33a.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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OH.  XXIV. 

No  formal 
description 
of  the  con- 
stitution 
of  the 
Assembly 
either 
before  or 
after  the 
Conquest. 


Distinctiou 

between 

the  Witan 

and  the 

"Und- 

sittende 

menn." 

Effect  of 
the  prac- 
tice of 
summons. 


The  notices  which  we  have  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Assembly  daring  the  Norman  reigas  are  as  scattered  and 
as  vague  as  the  notices  which  we  have  of  its  constitution  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  great  gatherings  which 
were  held  three  times  in  the  year,  when  the  King  had  with 
him  ^'  all  the  rich  men  over  all  England^  Archbishops  and 
suffragan  Bishops,  and  Abbots  and  Earls  and  Thegns  and 
Knights,"  ^  must  have  been  meetings  that  were  pretty  largely 
attended.  In  the  great  Gemot  at  Salisbury  the  gathering 
of  the  land-owners  who  came  to  become  the  King's  men, 
whether  their  number  reached- sixty  thousand  or  not,*  must 
have  formed  a  body  rivalling  the  greatest  Assemblies  of 
earlier  times.  But  in  the  description  of  this  last  Assembly 
we  clearly  see  the  beginning  of  the  distinction  which  was 
the  source  of  our  whole  later  parliamentary  constitution. 
The  Witan  and  the  great  body  of  the  assembled  land-owners 
are  now  distinguished  from  each  other.  It  is  hardly  going 
too  far  to  see  in  this  expression  the  mark  of  a  great  practical 
change.  When,  in  any  body,  great  or  small,  a  custom  of 
summoning  particular  members  is  oncj  established,  a  great 
step  has  been  taken  towards  the  disfranchisement  of  those 
members  who  are  not  summoned.  Something  of  this  kind 
has  happened  in  the  history  both  of  the  modern  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches.^  The 
distinction  between  the  Witan  and  the  other  land-owners 
may  very  well  point  to  a  distinction  between  two  classes. 
A  line  seems  to  be  drawn  between  those  great  personages 
who  were  personally  summoned  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
course,  and  the  lesser  men  who  were  summoned  only  in  a 
body,  and  who  most  likely  were  not  summoned  at  all,  unless, 
as  in  the  Salisbury  Gem6t,  there  was  some  special  reason  for 
their  attendance.  The  two  classes  whom  the  Chronicler 
distinguishes  in  this   entry  seem  to  answer  to  the  two 


*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  623.  •  lb.  p.  6^. 

•  See  History  of  Federal  Government,  i.  308. 
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classes  who  are  distinguished  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  oh.  xxiv. 
the  Great  Charter.    The  Prelates,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons  ^^^l"" 
are  each  to  be  summoned  personally;   the  great  mass  of Chftrter. 
the  King^s  tenants-in-chief  are  to  be  summoned  in  a  body 
by  the   several  Sheriffs.^     William   doubtless   summoned 
whom  he  would,  and  in  the  Salisbury  Gem6t  he  summoned 
a  larger  body  than  the  tenants-in-chief,  namely  the  tenants- 
in-chief  and  all  those   under-tenants  who  were  thought 
worth  summoning.    By  the  time  of  John  the  vague  practice 
of  earlier  times  bad  stiffened  into  a  definite  custom.     The 
clause  of  the  Great  Charter  supposes  a  state  of  things  in 
which  no  man  will  come  unless  he  is  summoned,  but  in 
which  large  classes  have   a  right  to  be  summoned.     A  Growth  of 
qualification  for  memberehip  of  the  Assembly  has  practically  tion^for  ^ 
been  established.      As  was   natural   at   this   time,  when  "T?™^^' 

'  Bhip  of  the 

feudal  notions  were  creeping  in,  the  qualification  took  a  Aaaeinbly. 

feudal  shape.     The  right  to  be  summoned  was  established 

in  the  case  of  the  King's  tenants-in-chief,  but  it  did  not 

go  further.     This  amounted  to  a  practical  disfranchisement  Practical 

of  all  except  the  King's  tenants-in-chief.     There  was  no  chiaement 

need  to  take  away  their  right  by  any  formal  enactment.  jJ^^Wg 

As  soon  as  the  doctrine  of  the  summons  was  fully  estab-  temantsin- 

chief. 

lished,  it  would  die  out  of  itself.      It  would   doubtless 
have  done  so  in  any  case.     It  would  do  so  all  the  more 
sorely  and  all  the  more  speedily,  under  the  circumstances 
of  England  in  those  times.    There  was  nothing  to  make  an  No  attrac- 
attendance  in  the  Assembly  attractive  to  any  class  of  Quinary  * 
native  Englishmen,  except  the  few  who  contrived  to  keep  ^°^°  ^ 
great  estates  or  high  offices.   The  crowd  which  had  pressed 
joyfully  to  vote  for  the  driving  out  of  the  Norman  Arch- 
bishop Robert  would  not  press  with  the  same  zeal  when 
all  that  was  to  be  done  was  to  become  the  men  of  the 

'  Ci^.  14  (StubbB,  Select  Charters,  390).  "  Summoneri  fiMJiemua  archiepi- 
•oopos,  epiaoopos,  abbates,  oomitefly  et  mijorefl  barones,  gigiUatim  per  literas 
Bortras ;  et  pneterea  fiunemus  summoneri  in  generali,  per  vicecomites  et 
loUivos  nostrofly  omnefl  illos  qui  de  nobis  tenent  in  capite." 
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CH.  xziY.  Norman  King.  The  summons  would  be  needful  when- 
ever any  special  reason  made  their  presence  needful.  In 
this  way,  as  it  seems  to  me^  the  old  national  Assembly 
changed  into  a  body  consisting  of  two  definite  classes  of 
men.  One  class  consisted  of  those  whose  rank  or  office 
entitled  them  to  a  personal  summons;  the  other  was 
the  whole  body  of  tenants-in-chief  who,  when  summoned, 

Origin  of    wcrc   summoned    generally  in   their   several    shires.     As 

CommoDfl.  ^  i^^y&  before  remarked,  we  may  in  this  distinction  see 
the  germ  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  Lords  are  the 
pregadi^  the  counsellors  who  are  specially  summoned.  The 
origin  of  their  order  is  exactly  analogpous  to  that  of  the 
senators  so  called  in  the  Venetian  commonwealth.^  The 
Witan  of  the  Salisbury  Gtem^t^  the  great  men  who  had 

The  sum-    the  right  of  personal  summons^  became  the  Peers.     Of  the 

mons  the  ..  •     ji  t,  j 

eeseuoe  of   Peerage  the  summons  is  the  very  essence.     It  was  reserved 
peerage.     ^^^  ^  modem  Housc  of  Lords  to  trample  law  and  history 

C&se  of 

LordWeDB-  Under  foot,  by  refusing  admission  to  their  body  to  one  of 

leydale.      ^^  Witan,  lawfully  summoned  by  his  sovereign,  because 

of  the  trumpery  quibble  that  his  sovereign  had  not  pledged 

The  Witan  herself  to  summon  his  descendants  also.^    The  members  of 

in  the         ^^^  House  of  Lords  are  simply  those  among  Englishmen, 

Lords.        Earls,  Bishops,  and  some  other  more  modern  classes,  who 

have  never  lost  the  right  of  personal  attendance,  because 

they  have  never  lost  the  right  to  a  personal  summons. 

The  They  represent  by  unbroken  succession  the  Witan  of  the 

"land- 

sittende      Gcmot  of  Salisbury  and  of  all  the  Grem6ts  before  that, 
menn"       rpj^^  «» landsitting  men"  of  Salisbury  easily  stiffened  into 

continued  ^     ^^  -^  •' 

in  the        the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Great  Charter.     Their  personal 

the  shire,    attendance   was  presently  exchanged  for  an  attendance 

through  representatives,  and  we  thus   come  to  knights 

of  the  shire.      But,  besides  the  '*  landsitting  men/'  there 

>  See  Daru,  Histoira  de  Venise,  lib.  ii.  o.  47. 

'  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Lord  Wen8leydale*8  peerage  in  1856.    See  Sir 
Erakibe  May's  Gonstitutianal  History  of  England,  i.  290,  198. 
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was  another   element.      We   have   seen  in   the   days   of  oh.  xxiv. 
Stephen  the   citizens  of  London  and   Winchester   make  Action 

of  lihe 

good  their  ancient  right  to  a  voice  in  the  choosing  and  citizens, 
deposing  of  Kings.^    Presently  that  right,  in  itself  some-  Repreeen- 
what  vague  and  precarious,  was  merged  hy  the  act  of  the  the  citizens 
great  Simon  in  the   general  right   of  the    citizens  and 


burgesses  of  England  to  appear  by  their  representatives  ^P^®'"^^^ 
alongside  of  the  Witan  and  the  landsitting  men.    Yet  that  survival  of 
right  did  not  wholly  die  out ;  the  tradition  of  it  lived  on  *^«  "«^^ 
to  appear  in  after  times,  twice  in  a  tumultuous,  once  in  a  action  in 

the  London 

more  regular  form.    Edward  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  citizens. 
Third  were  called  to  the  Crown,  no  less  than  Stephen,  hy  ^^^^^^j^ 
the  voice  of  the  citizens  of  London.     And  in  the  Assembly  Richard 
which  called  on  William  of  Orange  to  take  on  himself  the  *^®  Third, 

°.  .  William 

provisional  government  of  the  kingdom,  along  with  the  the  Third. 
Lords  and  the  members  .of  the  former  Parliaments,  the 
citizens  of  London  had  their  place  as  of  bld.^ 

It  was  then  without  any  sudden  breaks  without   any  Gradual 
formal  act  of  enfranchisement  or  of  disfranchisement^  that  j^  the^ 
the  old  national  Assemblies   of   England^   the    common  q^^*®' 
heritage   of  the  whole   Teutonic   race  and   even   of  the  Aiisembiy. 
whole  Aryan  family,  the  counterpart  of  the  Achaian  agore 
and  of  the  Roman  comitia^  changed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations,  into  the  form  of  a  modem  Parliament.     The 
change  was  the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Norman  period  and  of  the  influences  which  were  at  work 
during  that  period.     The  change  seems   to   be  greater  Changes  of 
than  it  was,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  names  both  of  ^**™^' 
the  Assembly  itself  and  of  the  members  who  composed  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  changes  of  name^  from  the 
Witenagem6t  to  the  Great  Council,  from  the  Great  Council 
to  the  Parliament,  really  point  to  practical  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Assembly.     But  if  changes  of  language 

*  See  above,  pp.  345,  305. 

*  See  Growth  of  the  Engliah  Constitution,  pp.  lO),  20 1. 
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cH.  zxiv.  had  not  brought  with  them  changes  of  name,  we  should 
perhaps  be  less  inclined  than  we  now  are  to  dwell  on  the 
changes  which  the  names  certainly  express.  The  change 
from  an  English  to  a  Latin,  from  a  Latin  to  a  French  name, 
makes  ns  fancy  that  there  was  more  of  formal  change  than 
there  really  was.  It  suggests  the  notion  of  breaches  of 
continuity  which  never  happened.  And,  after  all,  even  the 
change  of  name  is  in  many  cases  more  apparent  than  real. 

New  namee  The  new  names  are  often  mere  translations  of  the  old  ones. 

translate     And  this  is  specially  to  be  seen  in  the  names  given  to  the 

old  ones.     Assembly  itself.     The  name  of  Witan  indeed  dies  out; 
the  formal  style  of  the  wise  men  is  lost  in   such  vague 
descriptions  as  proceres  and  magnates.   But  the  ancient  title 
dies  out  very  gradually.     It  long  survives  the  Conquest^ 
both  in  its  English  and  its  Latin  form.^     The  names  of  the 
Assembly  itself  are  palpable  translations  of  earlier  phrases. 
The  Magnum  Concilium   is  simply  a   translation  of   the 
alternative  name   of  the  Mycel  Gemdt,     The  ParliameiUj 
the  colloquium   of  our  continental  kinsfolk,   is  simply  a 
translation   of  the  deej)  speed  which  King  William  had 
with  his  Witan.     The  majores  naiu  by  whom  Stephen  was 
raised  to  the  Crown  simply  translate  the  Ealdormen  and 
Yldesian  of  earlier  times.     The  Tkegns  and  Knights  w^ho 
came  together  when  William  wore  his  crown  are  simply 
translated  into  the  Barons  and  Chevaliers  of  the  foreign 
tongue,  and  in  the  Barons  at  least  we  may  see  an  old 
Teutonic    name   under  a  foreign   guise.     The  Barons  of 
England,  a  name  made  dear  to  us  by  the  great  struggle  of 

^  That  the  name  Witan  goes  on  in  English,  as  long  as  we  liave  any  n- 
cords  in  English,  no  reader  of  the  Chronicle  needs  to  be  told ;  bat  the  name 
also  goes  on  in  Latin.  Li  Benedict,  i.  Ii6,  Henry  the  Second  consdto 
"  archiprssules  et  epbcopos  et  comites  et  tapientiorea  regni  sui."  Again,  in 
i.  169,  he  appoints  a  court  officer;  "Consilio  epiacoporom  suomm  «t 
alionim  quorundam  iapierUum  virorum  regrd  sui."  lastly,  in  i.  ao;,  he 
settles  the  number  of  the  judges  "per  consilium  tapieniium  regni  sui" 
Heie  is  the  very  phrase  of  .Alfred,  "mid  minra  witena  ge|>eahte.**  We 
lose  much  by  having  no  English  Chronicler  of  this  time. 
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the  thirteenth  century,  are  but  in  truth  those  Beornas  to  ch.  xxiv. 
whom  ^thelstan,  the  Lord  of  Earls^  showed  himself  the 
giver  of  bracelets.  As  our  national  life  lived  on,  so  our 
national  speech  and  the  names  of  our  national  institutions 
lived  on  also.  All  that  the  presence  of  the  stranger  did  was 
to  clothe  some  of  them  with  new  shapes  which,  with  those 
whose  eyes  do  not  pierce  below  the  surface,  have  too  often 
hidden  the  real  unbroken  life  which  lurks  beneath. 

But  the  greatest  practical  change  which  the  Norman 
Conquest  wrought  in  the  nature  of  our  national  Assem- 
blies, that  at  least  which  must  have   made   itself  most 
seen  and   felt   at   the   time,   was   one  which   could   not 
take  the  form  of  written  law.     It  was  one  which  in  the 
iiature  of  things  presently  passed   away.     The  greatest  The 
of  all  changes  at  the  time  was  the   change  which  was  becomes 
involved   in   the   Conquest  itself,  what  we  may  roughly  JJ^J^ 
call  the  change  from  an  assembly  of  Englishmen  to  an  Aasembiy. 
assembly  of  Normans.     Here  again  the  change  made  itself ;  Gradual 
there  was  no  need  for  formal  legislation ;  the  circumstances  nature  of 
of  one  generation  wrought  the  change  as  a  matter  of  course,  *^®  change. 
and  the   circumstances  of  another  generation   did  away 
with  it.    At  no  moment  was  there  any  law  which  shut  out 
Englishmen  from  the  work  of  administration  or  legislation 
in  their  own  land.    But,  when  a  foreign  King  came  in  vrith 
a  host  of  foreign  followers^  when  the  highest  offices  and 
the  greatest  estates  of  England  were  bit  by  bit  parted  out 
among  those  foreign  followers,   the  Assembly  gradually 
changed  into  what  was  practically  a  Norman  Assembly,  an 
Assembly  in  which  Normans  were  many  and  Englishmen 
few.     Here  again,  not  only  was^  the  change  gradual,  but  Presence  of 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  its  first  beginnings.    Eng-  under 
liahmen  had  been  used  to  see  Danes  under  Cnut,  to  s^^^J^ 
Normans  and  Lotharingians  under  Eadward^  holding  high 
offices  in  England,  and  therefore   holding  a  high  place 
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OH.  XXIV.  among  the  assembled  Witan  of  England.     Under  William 

the  number  of  such  strangers  increased.     Bishop  William 

and  Abbot  Baldwin,  Osbem  the  Sheriff  and  Robert  the 

Armour-bearer,  went  on  in  their  old  places.    And,  step  by 

step^  each  of  the  classes  which  they  represented  was  reinforced 

Gradual      by  strangers  in  far  greater  numbers.     At  the  beginning  of 

t£e  foreign  William's  reign  the  inner  circle  of  the  Assembly,  those 

element      whose  attendance  was  habitual,  the  Witan  as  distingniished 

under  ^  ^  ® 

William,     from  the  landsitting  men,  were  a  body  of  UpgUshmen, 
among  whom  a  few  places  here  and  there  were  filled  by 
strangers.     By  the  end  of  William's  reign,  without  any 
formal  enactment,  without  any  sudden  change^  they  had 
become  a  body  of  strangers^  among  whom  a  few  Englishmen 
Change       kept  their  places  here  and  there.    Step  by  step,  as  high  posts 
greatlneD*  ^^^^  vacant  by  death  or  deprivation,  as  great  estates  passed 
to  new  owners  by  confiscation  or  by  marriage,  Normans 
succeeded  Englishmen  at  every  change.     Long  before  Wil- 
liam died.  Bishop  Wulfstan  and  Abbot  ^thelsige,  Wiggod 
of  Wallingford    and    Thurkill   of  Warwick,   must   have 
formed   a   small    minority   among  the   mass    of  foreign 
and  in  the  prelates  and  nobles.     So  it  was  with  what  we  may  call  the 
body  of  the  outer  circle.     In  the  shout  of  "  Yea,  yea ''  with  which  the 
AsBembly.  assembled  people  of  England  decreed  the  election  of  Harold 
we  may  doubt  whether  a  single   French  voice  mingled. 
If  any  foreign  accents  were  heard^  they  would  be  those  of 
the  kindred  tongues  of  Flanders  and  of  Denmark.    Among 
the   landsitting  men  at  Salisbury,   half^   or   more    than 
half,  must  have  been  strangers^  and  the  strangers  must 
have  felt  themselves  far  more  at  home  than  the  natives. 
Position  of  The  Englishman  who  had  contrived  to  keep  a  fragment  of 
in^the^  ^  ^  estate  as  tenant  of  a  Norman  lord,  and  who  now  came 
Assembly.  ^  plight  his  faith   to    the   Norman  King,   the  luckier 
King's  Theg^  who  had  no  lord  but  King  William  himself^ 
must  have  found  themselves  in  an  unwonted  and  irksome 
position.    Their  feelings  must  hav«  been  strange  as  they 
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stood  in  the  presence  of  a  King  in  whose  train  there  was  no  oh.  xxiy. 
English  Earl  and  but  one  English  Bishop ;  they  must  have 
been  jet  more  strange  as  the  native  who  had  kept  some  small 
fragment  of  his  lands  stood  side  by  side  with  the  foreigner 
who  enjoyed  the  mass  of  what  had  once  been  his.    None  of  This  the 
the  innovations  which  either  law  or  custom  gradually  made  S^tical 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  could  at  the  time  have  <*"^g®- 
wrought  so  great  a  change  in  its  spirit  and  working  as  its 
practical  change  from  a  gathering  of  Englishmen  into  a 
gathering  of  strangers.    But  here  again  time  did  its  work. 
Without  any  formal  enactment,  without  any  change  of  estab-  Sflent 
lished  custom,  the  Assembly  of  foreigners  changed  back  backagain. 
again  into  an  Assembly  of  Englishmen.    As  the  distinction 
of  Norman  and  Englishman  was  forgotten,  places  of  honour 
and  authority  were  again  opened  to  men  of  Old-English 
birth,  and  the  descendants  of  Norman  conquerors  and  set- 
tlers gradually  became  as  truly  English  as  the  men  of 
Old-English  birth  themselves.   Long  before  the  time  when 
our  national  Assemblies  put  on  their  modern  form,  they 
had  again  become  national  in  the  truest  sense.    The  re- 
presentative of  William  of  Warren  might  boast,  even  in 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Firsts  thaf^he  held  his  lands  by  right 
of  his  sword  and  by  the  grant  of  William  the  Bastard. 
But  a  Parliament  of  Edward  the  First  was  as  truly  an  The  Par- 
English  Assembly  as  a  Gemot  of  his  sainted  namesake.  Edward 
The   changfe   which   had   been   silently  made,   had   been*^®^^* 

®  "^  '  thoroughly 

silently,  but  thoroughly.  Undone,  English. 

One  more  point  mast  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  our  national  Assemblies  in  the  Norman 
times.  The  three  elements  which  now  begin  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  Witan,  the  landsitting  men,  the  occasional 
appearance  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  Winchester,  give 
us  the  germs  of  the  three  great  elements  in  our  later 
Parliaments,  the  peers,  the  knights  of  the  shires,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.     But  one  of  the  few  recorded  pieces 
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cH.  xxiY.  of  William's  legislation  gave  us,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
The  ec-      another  element.     His  ordinance  for  the  separation  of  the 

clesiBstical         i*x*ijij.  i  _j_  "aai  -j 

Convoca-    ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts  was  consistently  earned 
tion  springs  ^^^  jj^  ^j^^  ^g^  ^f  ^j^^  highest  court  of  the  realm  by  the 

Will]am*B   establishment  of  those  ecclesiastical  Synods  which  we  now 
of  juriadic-  fii^d  80  often  held  alongside  of  the  meetings  with  the  Witan.^ 
tions.         Here  again  we  see  the  germ  of  an  element  in  our  later 
constitution,  the  germ  of  the  ecclesiastical  Convocation^ 
which  attends^  as  a  kind  of  shadow,  upon  the  temporal 
Origin  of    Parliament.     The  Three  Estates  of  England  begin  to  be 
Estates,     distinguished ;  but  we  also  see  the  germ  of  that  peculiar 
Twofold      position  of  the   English   Lords    Spiritual   which    makes 
tibTLords   them    in   a    maimer   members   of  two   estates    at    once. 
Spiritual.    Y^Qj^  King  William  held  his  Gem6t  and  Lanfranc  directly 
after  held  his  Synod,  the  prelates  who  took  part  in  both 
assemblies  were^  then  as  now,  members  at  once  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Relation  of  Convocation.     Notwithstanding  William ^s  legislation^  the 
and  Convo-  temporal  Assemblies  of  England  never  wholly  lost  their 
cation.        ecclesiastical  character.    They  have  always  contained  eccle- 
siastical membei*s,  and  they  have  never  lost  their  right  of 
dealing  with  ecclesiastical  subjects.    On  the  other  hand, 
our  ecclesiastical  Assemblies^  summoned  along   with  the 
Parliament,   designed  to   form    part   of  the    Parliament, 
exercising  a  strictly  parliamentary  power  with  regard  t^o 
the  temporalities  of  the  clergy,  have  always  kept  something 
Compari-    of  a  temporal  character  about  them.     In  other  lands  the 

contiiiental  ^^^^©y*  ^%^  *^^  ^^^»  ^^^^  commonly  formed  a  distinct 
assemblies,  estate  in  the  national  Assemblies,  while  their  ecclesiastical 
Synods  have  been  something  wholly  distinct.  In  England 
the  ecclesiastical  Synod  is  inseparable  from  the  national 
Assembly;  but  the  highest  rank  of  the  clergy  appears 
in  a  twofold  character  in  Parliament  and  in  Convocation. 
The  whole  details  of  this  very  difficult  subject  it  is  not  my 

*  See  YoL  iv.  pp.  393,  690.  1 
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basiness  to  unravel.     Thej  belong  to  a  stage  of  eonsti-  ch.  xxiv. 
tutional  history  far  later  than  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.     But,  if  anybody  asks  why  the  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  having  their  place  in  the  Synod,  also  kept  their 
place  in  the  Gem6t^  the  answer,  I  think^  is  plain.     To  say  Origin 
that  the  Bishops  sit  in  Parliament  simply  because  they  preiatea' 
hold  baronies  runs  counter  to  all  the  facts  of  our  history.  ^^^^  ^ 
They  sit  there  simply  as  one  of  those  classes  of  English-  of  Lords, 
men  who  have  never  lost  their  immemorial  right.     But  it  Effect  of 
would  be  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  fact  that  they  held  holdings, 
baronies  enabled  them  to  keep  that  immemorial  right  when 
others  lost  it.    When  the  sacrilegious  ingenuity  of  Bandolf 
Flambard  subjected  the  prelates  of  England  to  all  manner 
of  hitherto  unheard-of  feudal  exactions,  his  act  also  settled 
their  place  in  the  national  Assembly,    It  secured  that  they 
should  keep  their  seats  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  not, 
as  in  France  and  Sweden,  as  members  of  a  distinct  estate 
of  the  clergy,  but  in  their  old  character  of  Witan  of  the 
Und,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  same  House  as  the  Earls 
and  Barons  of  England. 

As  no  formal  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  No  formal 
the  national  Assembly,  so  no  formal  change  took  place  the^^w 
in  its  powers.    In  the  meeting's  of  the  Witan  all  the  affairs  ^f  *^® , , 

*  °  ^  Assembly. 

of  the  realm  were  discussed  as  of  old.    William,  no  less  than  constitu- 
-Alfred,  puts  forth  his  laws  by  their  advice  and  consent,  and  **°°**  ^"?" 

'  *  •'  '  guage  of 

when  his  son  Henry,  in  his  charter,  renews  the  laws  of  William 
Eadward  as  amended  by  his  father,  he  speaks  of  his  father's 
amendments  as  made  by  the  same  authority.^  The  As- 
sembly of  the  nation  still  kept  its  ancient  right  of  giving 
the  nation  a  chief ;  Henry  acknowledges  that  he  owed  his 
Crown  to   the   election   of  the   barons;*   while    Stephen  of  Stephen. 

'  See  above,  p.  i68. 

*  Gap.  I  (Select  Charten,  96) ;  "  Sciatis  me  Dei  miBericordla  et  communi 
QMttilio  baronum  totana  regni  Anglin   ejusdem  regni   regem  ooronatum 

VOL.  V.  EC 
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The  As- 
sembly 
keeps  its 
andent 
powers. 


cH.  xxiv.  characteristically  uses  a  phrase,  at  once  more  ecclesiastical 
and  more  popular^  and  rests  his  claim  on  the  choice  of  the 
clergy  and  people.^  The  settlement  of  the  royal  suc- 
cession, the  bestowal  of  bishopricks  and  earldoms,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  realm^  matters  of  war  and  peace 
and  alliance,  were  all  discussed  in  the  Great  Councils  of 
Henry,  just  as  in  the  days  when  alliance  with  Denmark 
was  proposed  on  the  motion  of  Godwine  and  rejected  on 
the  motion  of  Leofric.^  It  is  still,  as  of  old,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Great  Council  that  the  King  lays  taxes 
on  his  people ;  Henry  even  forestalls  the  constitutional 
language  of  later  times,  when  he  speaks,  in  words  half 
feudal,  half  parliamentary,  of  the  aid  which  his  barons  had 

Its  action    granted  to  him.^  And^  though  separate  ecclesiastical  courts 

m  ecsdesi*  • 

astical        ^^^  couucils  had  arisen,  the  Witan  of  the  land  had  not 

matters,      given   up   their  ancient  right  of  ordering   the  religious 

affairs  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  civil  and  military  affiurs. 

Whether  it  is  Anselm  who  is  to  be  restored  by  virtue  of 

a  compromise  between  himself  and  the  King,^  whether  it 

is  the  decrees  of  an  ecclesiastical  Synod  which  need  the 

The  King's  confirmation   of  the   civil  power,    in  all  these   cases  the 

reSned!^^  King,  as  supreme  governor  of  the  Church,  acts  by  the 

advice  of  the  same  great  national  Assembly  by   whose 

advice  he  acts  in  his  character  as  supreme  governor  of 

the  nation.^     No  change  in  the  constitutional  powers  of 

'  See  above,  p.  247.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  9a. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  371. 

*  The  action  of  the  Witan  in  this  matter  is  strongly  brought  out  by  Wil- 
liim  of  Malmesbury  (v.  4x7),  who  tells  us  how,  "ooacto  apud  Londcoiiam 
magno  episcoporum  et  procerum  abbatujnque  concilio,  multa  eodeaiasti- 
carum  et  secularium  rerum  ordinata  negotia,  decisa  litigia."  But  EaHmer 
(91)  and  Florence  (11 07) — though  Eadmer  leaves  out  the  lay  "  prooerM," 
who  appear  clearly  enough  in  Florence — give  us  also  the  record  of  the 
debate,  the  opposition  made  by  some  (see  above,  p.  227),  and  the  presence 
of  the  people  as  of  old ;  "  Adstante  multitudine,  annuit  rex  et  statuit." 
Cf.  also  the  acts  of  the  Witan  in  the  dispute  between  the  two  Primates  in 
Eadmer,  loa.     Cf.  Flor.  Cont.  11 26. 

*  The  decrees  of  Anselm*s  synod  in  1 108  are  pawed  (see  Florence  in 
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the  Asflembly  can  be  inferred  from  the  language  either  of  ch.  xxiv. 
public  documents  or  of  contemporary  writers.  As  the 
Assembly  of  the  days  of  Henry  was  by  unbroken  personal 
continuity  the  same  body  as  the  Assembly  of  the  days 
of  Eadward,  so  the  old  duties,  the  old  powers,  of  the 
Assembly  go  on  uninterruptedly,  without  any  sign  of 
change,  either  in  the  shape  of  legislative  ordinance  or  of 
established  custom. 

Bat  with  the  powers  of  the  Assembly^  just  as  with  its  Practical 
constitution,  while  there  was  no  formal  change^  the  practical  the  work^ 
change  was  great.     The  power  of  the  Norman  Kings  was  j^**^S® 
a  despotism^  but  no  mistake  can   be  greater  than  that 
which  looks  upon  it  as  an  avowed  and  naked  despotism. 
It  was  the  despotism  of  Augustus,  not  the  despotism  of 
Diocletian.     English   history  is  utterly  misunderstood^  if 
the  great  Assemblies  in  which  the  King  wore  his  crown 
are  looked  on  as  assemblies  of  mere  pageantry,  as  assemblies 
which  came  together  to  see  King  William  or  King  Henry 
wear  his  crown,  much  as  the  nobles  of  France,  in  the  days  of 
their  lowest  degradation,  crowded  to  see  Lewis  the  Great 
or  Lewis  the  Well-beloved  put  on  and  take  off  his  clothes 
night  and  morning.^     The  Assembly  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land was  a  real  Assembly.     While  the  English  saw  in  it  English 
the  continuation  of  the  ancient  Councils  of  their  Kings,  the  Norman 
Normans  might  see  in  it  the  feudal  court  of  their  feudal  "^' 
lord.'    But  in  either  view,  it  was  a  real  deliberative  body,  Aaeembiy. 
in  which  the  King  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
and  issued  his  decrees  only  with  their  consent.     Yet  we 

Anno)  "in  pneaentia  gloriod  regis  Heinrici,  asseiiBU  baronum  suorum." 
^'HkenWilllaiii,  Archbishop  and  Legate,  held  his  synod  in  1 127  (Cont.  Flor. 
manno),  "  Rex  Heinzicus,  auditis  gestis  assensum  prsebuit,  auctoritate  regia 
^  potestate  concessit  et  con6rmavit  statuta  ooncilii."  The  same  Primate's 
>ynod  of  1 1 39  came  together  only,  as  the  Chronicler  witnesses,  "  be  ]>eB  kynges 
>*d  and  be  his  lene."  And  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  337)  that  by  the 
Kuig*8  leave  also  some  of  its  canons  were  disobeyed. 

^  See  Appendix  MM. 

*  See  Btnbbs^  Const.  Hist.  i.  357,  370. 
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holding 
of  Assem- 
blies. 


Cessation 
of  Assem- 
blies a 
sign  of 
weakness. 


Ecclesias- 
tical ad- 
vances 
under 
Stephen. 


may  feel  sure  that  no  motion  disagreeable  to  the  King  was 
ever  carried,  that  few  motions  agreeable  to  the  King  were 
thrown  out.     The  old  principle  is  still  at  work ;  a  strong 
King  can  guide  the  national  Assembly  at  his  pleasure; 
a  weak  King  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  it/     In  all  earlj 
times  the  constant  holding   of  national   Assemblies,  the 
constant  recognition  of  their  authority,  is  a  sign,  not  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Crown,  but  of  its  strength.    As  long  as 
the  great  men  of  the  realm  habitually  meet  together  under 
the  eye  of  the  King,  they  will  remain  the  great  men  of 
an  united  kingdom ;  they  will  not  grow,  each  man  by 
himself,  into  sovereigns  of  separate  principalities.     It  is 
under  a  strong  King  that  the  Assemblies  are  regularly 
held  and  are  kept  in  vigorous  action.     It  is  under  a  weak 
King  that  they  gradually  fall  into  disuse.     And  the  first 
three  Kings  after  the  Conquest  were  emphatically  strong 
Kings.     They   had   the   strength   of  their  own   personal 
characters ;  they  had  the  strength  which   they  inheTit<ed 
from   their    English  predecessors;    they  had  the  further 
strength  which  they  drew  from  their  special  relations  both 
towards  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.^     It  was  only 
in  the  fourth  reign,  under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen,  when 
every  man  was  his  own  King  and  his  own  law,  that  we 
hear  complaints   that   the  national  Assemblies  were  no 
longer  regularly  held.^     In  those  days,  so  far  from  the 
national   Council  ruling  the  affairs  of  the   Church   and 
confirming  the  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  Synods,  ecclesiastical 
Synods,  as  the  one  shadow  of  law  and  order  that  was 
left,  took  upon  them  to  rule  the  a&irs  of  the  nation  and 
to  dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England.* 


But  there  was  one  of  the  ancient  powers  of  the  Witan 
which,  during  these  reigns,  was  brought  into  increased 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  123.  *  See  above,  p.  384. 

*  See  Hen.  Hunt.  223  6.  *  See  above,  pp.  305,  310,  336. 
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prominence,  and  out  of  which  gradually  grew  some  of  the  ch.  xxiv. 
most  important  and  lasting  institutions  of  the  country. 
In  all  early  constitutions  that  distinction  between  judicial  LegiBla- 
and  legislative  powers  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  is  very  judicial 
faintly  drawn.      We  have   seen    that  the   Witan  acted  g^^ '^^^ 
habitually  as  a  court  of  justice  on  great  occasions.     Their  gmshed  in 

T  mi      earlytimes, 

powers  in  this  way  have  lasted  down  to  our  own  day.     The  j^jjcj^ 
appellate  iurisdiction  of  that  House  of  Parliament  which  powers  of 

.  ,  .  .        ihe  Witan 

by  lineal  succession  represents  them  is  only  now  passing  continued 
away  from  it ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  impeachment  by  ijJtniCTit.**^ 
one  House  before  the  other,  though  not  likely  to  be  again  Eight  of 
put  in  force  in  our  days,  has  been  acted  upon  within  the  |3^^*^ 
present   century^  and  has  never  been  formally  abolished. 
In  the  days  of  Eadward  we  saw  the  national  Assembly 
constantly  pronouncing  and  reversing   sentences  of  out- 
lawry, and  depriving  men  of  the  earldoms  or  the  bishop- 
ricks  which  it  had  bestowed  upon  them.^     All  through  Criminal 
the  Norman  reigns  this  power  goes  on.     It  was  by  theifth« 
sentence  of  the  Wii»n  that  Waltheof  was  sent  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
block  and  Roger  of  Hereford  to  his   life-long  imprison-  WiUiam 

and  Henry. 

ment.^  It  was  before  the  same  highest  court  of  the  realm 
that  William  of  Saint  Carilef  and  William  of  Eu  were 
arraigned  in  the  days  of  Rufus;^  it  was  before  them  that 
Henry  accused  Robert  of  Belesme  and  Geoffrey  of  Clinton.* 
And,  though  we  may  believe  that,  in  trials  of  this  kind, 
the  King's  will  commonly  prevailed,  yet  the  form  at  least 
of  discussion  and  free  speech  went  on.  If  the  Conqueror  Caae  of 
was  driven  himself  to  pronounce  sentence  on  his  offending 
brother  and  to  seize  him  with  his  own  hands,  it  was  because 
the  Assembly  stood  mute  when  it  was  called  on  to  pro- 

*  See  vol,  ii.  pp,  151,  335.  33^»  385.  39^»  4<55»  49^. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  589,  593. 

*  For  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  see  the  story  in  the  Monasticon,  i.  f  44 ;  on 
William  of  Eu,  see  above,  p.  947. 

*  See  Hen.  Hunt.  220;  Ord.  Vit.  702  D,  841  A. 
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OH.  zxiv.  nounce  sentence  on  so  exalted  a  criminal.^     In  one  case  we 
have  the  name  of  the  counsellor  hj  whom  a  barbarous 
cam  of       punishment  was  suggested  f  in  another  we  find  the  Witan 
of  Eu.        ^^  ^^  realm  pleading,  and  not  unsuccessfuUj,  with  Kufiis 
Stephen      himself.^    In  the  first  days  of  Stephen^  before  anarchy  had 
Bishope.     grown  to  its  full  height,  it  was  at  least  with  the  outward 
show  of  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  that^  in  Weak  imita- 
tion of  the  Conqueror,  he  seized  on  the  Bishops  of  Salisbuiy 
Its  civil      and  Lincoln.^    The  Assembly  too  acted  no  less  as  a  civil 
aRtical  ju-  conrt  between  disputants  in  high  place.     Both  under  the 
riBdiction.   Couqueror  and  under  Henry  we  find  the  great  national 
Council  deciding  disputes  between  rival  prelates  as  to  the 
temporalities  of  their  respective  sees  and  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  dioceses.^   In  all  these  matters  the  powers 
of  the  Oreat  Council  of  the  realm  went  on,  in  no  way 
lessened  by  the  coming  of  the  foreign  dynasty.     If  they 
are  not  actually  strengthened^  they  are  at  least  brought 
into  yet  greater  prominence  than  before. 
Effect  of         But  all  this  while  we  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the 
tice  of       time  was  to  confine  the  national  Assembly  more  and  more 


summons. 


to  those  who  were  actually  summoned  by  the  King,  either 
personally  or  in  a  body.  When  this  tendency  was  at  work, 
Growth  of  it  was  natural  to  carry  it  still  further.  By  a  further  de- 
Counca.'  velopement  of  the  principle  of  the  King's  summons^  it  was 
easy  to  establish  what  in  modem  language  might  be  called 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Assembly.  Such  a  committee 
might  be  needed  to  deal  both  with  business  which  could  not 
well  be  delayed  till  the  regular  meetings,  and  with  business 
which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  King  to  have  handled 
by  a  smaller  body.   Our  Kings  must  from  the  very  beginning 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  684. 

*  Orderio  (704  C),  after  recording  the  &te  of  William  of  Eu,  adds,  "  Hoc 
nimirum  Hugone  Ceetrensium  comite  pertulit  instigante.** 

'  lb.  704  D.    '*  Consultu  sapientum  [see  above,  p.  412]  hujusmodi  viris 
pepercit." 

*  See  above,  p.  a88.  •  See  above,  p,  134, 
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have  had,  in  practice  if  not  in  any  definite  legal  shape,  a  ch.  xxiv. 
smaller  council  for  their  more  immediate  advice,  and  for  the 
shaping  of  proposals  to  be  laid  before  the  general  Assembly. 
Under  the  Norman  reigns  this  important  practical  element 
of  government  took  a  more  distinct  shape.   We  now  begin  The  King's 
to  hear  of  the  King's  Court,  the  Curia  Regis^  as  something 
different  from  the  general  Assembly.    But  it  differed  only 
as  the  part  differs  from  the  whole ;  it  was  in  effect  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  made  up  of  the  King's  immediate 
oflScers  and  advisers.     Before  this  body  it  was  specially 
convenient  to  bring  much  of  the  judicial  business  of  the 
general  Assembly,  those  matters^  above  all,  in  which  the 
King  and  the  King's  revenue  were  immediately  interested. 
Thus  gradually  arose  a  tribunal  whose  growth  was  further  Strength- 
strengthened  by  the  working  of  other  ideas,  both  English  powers. 
and  Norman.     Both  in  the  English  and  in  the  Norman 
system,  the  King,  beside  being  the  political  head  of  the 
nation,  was  the  personal  lord  of  many  men  in  the  nation. 
As  snch^  both  the  English  King  and  the  Norman  Dqke  had 
his  court  for  the  decision  of  questions  among  his  own 
immediate  men.     We  may  well  believe  that  the  functions  The  Then- 
of  the  ancient  but  somewhat  shadowy  Theningmannagemdt  ^  g^f^dt  and 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Curia  Regis  of  the  Norman  ^^t^*^ 
Kings,  if  in  fact  the  Curia  Regi^  was  not  the  Thening^ 
mariTuigemSt  under  a  foreign  name.     One  thing  at  least  is 
certain^  that  neither  the  general  Council  nor  the  smaller 
committee  of  it  were  institutions  brought  over  ready  made 
from  Normandy.    Even  the  novelties  of  the  Norman  reigns 
were  things  which  grew  up  on  English  soil.     They  grew 
up  indeed  under  Norman  influences ;    but  they  were  not 
brought  over  as  something  new  from  the   foreign   land. 
The  boundless  wealth  of  the  unbroken  series  of  English  Wealth  of 
records  before  and  after  the  Conquest  stands  out  in  con-  i^i^ck  of 
trast  with  the  utter   absence   of  records  or  laws  in  the  Norman 

reoords. 
>  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  i86, 439. 
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CH.  XXIV.  Norman  duchy.     There  is  neither  likelihood  nor  positive 
evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  institutions  which  are  so 
clearly  the  old  institutions  of  the  land  modified  by  altered 
circumstances  were  brought  over  in  any  definite  shape  from 
a  land  which  doubtless  had  institutions,  but  whose  institu- 
tions can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  analogy  of  other 
lands. 
Strength-        The  King's  Court,  when  once  established,  naturally  be- 
the^King's  CBme  One  of  the  chief  means  of  strengthening  the  power  of 
SbrKiu^'8  *^®  ^^^S-     The  change  was  not  unlike  that  which  took 
Court.        place  in  the  ancient  Frankish  realm^  as  the  institutions 
^Twfth     ^^^^^  drew  their  being  from  the  strong  power  of  the 
Germany    Christian  Kings  grew  up  alongside  of  the  immemorial  mass 
Frankish    of  heathen  Oerman  usage.^    The  Ouria  Regis  was  in  its 
™g8-        origin  a  committee  of  the  Witenagemot.      Practically  it 
was  the  King's  Court,  acting  in  the  King's  name  and  for 
the  King's  interest,  in  a  way  in  which  the  Witenagem6t 
never  had  acted.     Above  all,  it  brought  the  King's  power^ 
in  his  (character  of  what  lawyers  call  the  fountain  of  justice, 
home  to  every  man  in  the  land,  in  a  way  in  which  it  had 
ita  effect     never  been  brought  home  before.     It  is  to  this  institution, 
centraliza-  more  than  to  any  other  one  cause^  that  we  may  ascribe  that 
*u8ti  centralization  of  the  administration  of  justice  which  is  so 

marked  a  feature  of  English  law.  But  it  did  even  more 
than  this.  Out  of  the  Curia  Regis  all  the  administrative 
institutions  of  the  kingdom  seem  to  have  sprung.  The 
Norman  reigns  set  up,  alongside  of  the  solid  basis  of  Old- 
English  local  freedom^  a  vigour  of  central  administration 
which  was  before  unknown.  To  reconcile  English  freedom 
with  Norman  strength  has  been  the  great  political  problem 
for  all  later  ages.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
the  King's  Court,  which  had  first  been  the  representative  of 
strength  as  opposed  to  freedom,  the  means  were  found  for 

^  See  the  Chapter,  "Die  Reformen  der  ohristlich-frwUdschen  Zeit,**  in 
Branner*8  Entstehung  der  Schwni^gerichte,  p.  60. 
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reconciling  the  two.      All  the  later  institutions,  judicial  oh.  xxiv. 
and  administrative,  by  which  the  Crown  first  controlled  the  ?*^  '^^^' 

^    ^  iDgs  on  our 

people,  and  by  which  the  people  have  afterwards  controlled  later  con- 
the  Crown,  are  branches  of  the  Curia  lieg%%.    Every  court  ^^       ' 
where  law  or  equity  is  administered  in  the  King's  name  «f  l»w  and 
is  a  fragment  of  the  King's  Court  of  Norman  times.     So  spring 
again,  another  side   of  this  inner  council   of  the   Kinor  _  ™  * ' 

.         .  .  .     .  .  The  Privy 

survives  in  the  Privy  Council.     And  it  is  instructive  to  see  Council, 
how,  in  the  history  of  institutions,  the  same  causes  ever 
produce  the  same  effects.     The  Curia  Regis  was  a  fraction 
of  the  Witenagemot,  certain  members  of  the  Witenagemot 
specially  summoned  for  certain  purposes.     One  side  or  one 
fraction  of  the  Curia  Regis  became  the  Privy  Council,  the 
body  of  the  King's  special  advisers  in  the  government  of 
his  realm.     Modern  experience  has  shown  that  the  whole 
Privy  Council  was  too  large  a  body  for  this  purpose.     It  The 
has  therefore  handed  over  its  political  functions  to  a  small 
number  of  its  own  members,  that  Cabinet  Council,  so  all- 
important  in  practical  politics,  but  which  has  no  being 
in  the  eye  of  the  written  law.     The  Cabinet   has  been 
formed  out  of  the   Privy  Council  by  exactly  the   same 
process  by  which  the  Curia  Regis  and  the  later  Parliament 
were  formed  out  of  the  Witenagemot.     Certain  members  Working 
of  the  body  are  specially  summoned  ;    those  who  are  not  practice  of 
specially  summoned  stay  away.     No  Act  of  Parliament  "^"^°'"- 
defines  the  Cabinet,  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  political  functions  of  a  Privy  Councillor  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  have  vanished  as  utterly  as  the 
primitive  right  of  the   ordinary  freeman  to   appear  un- 
summoned  in  the  general  Assembly  of  the  nation.     But,  Popular 
by  another  silent  revolution,  this  inner  body  of  all,  this  ^e^ystem. 
wheel  within  so  many  wheels,  which   might  have   been 
thought  to  be  the  very  innermost  sanctuary  of  royal  power, 
has  become  the  means  by  which  the  royal  power  is  exercised 
in  obedience  to  the  popular  will.    The  question  who,  among 
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OH.  XXIV.  the  Kings's  nominal  councillors,  shall  be  charged  with  the 

practical  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  no  longer  depends  on 

the  will  of  the  sovereign.     The  question  who  shall  take 

their  places  in   the   innermost   Council  of  all,   is   now, 

practically  though  informally^  decided  by  the  voice  of  the 

1868,         representatives  of  the  people ;  on  two  memorable  occasions 

^^*         in  very  recent  times  it  has  been  decided  by  the  direct  vote 

The  old      of  the  people  itself.^     The  cycle   has  come  round;    the 

brought      ordinary  freeman  can  no  longer  come  in  person  to  clash 

^w^.h«  *™«  «°d  raise  his  shout  of  Yea,  yea,  or  Nay,  nay; 

but  he  can,  in  a  manner  no  less  effectual,  help  determine, 

not  only  who  shall  make  the  laws  by  which  the  Crown 

itself  is  bound,  but  by  whom  the  powers  which  the  law 

still  gives  to  the  Crown  shall  be  virtually  exercised. 

Increased        The  increased  administrative  strength  which  the  Crown 
of  the  great  became  possessed  of  under  the  Norman  Kings,  and,  above 
sUte^n^   all,  the  fiscal  spirit  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Crown  were 
household,  exercised,  helped  to  clothe  the  King's  great  officers,  both 
officers  of  the  state  and  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
with  an  importance  which  they  never  before  possessed. 
Their         We  have  noticed  long  ago  that,  in  earlier  times,  the  great 
earlier        officers  of  the  King's  household  were,  in  accordance  with 
"^^**        the  principle  of  the  Gomitatue,  men  of  high  rank  and  im- 
portance, but  that  they  did  not  hold  the  first  place  in  rank 
and  importance.^     We  saw  that,  just  as  at  the  present  day 
no  man  who  has  a  chance  of  high  political  office  will  stoop 
to  court  office,  so,  in  its  measure,  it  was  then.     The  King's 
Stallers  were  men  high  in  trust,  ofben  high  in  command ; 
but  they  did  not,  either  in  rank  or  power,  stand  alongside 
even  of  an  ordinary  Earl  or  Bishop,  much  less  of  an  Earl 
of  the  West-Saxons  or  of  the  Northumbrians  in  the  days  of 
Eadward.     Under  the  Norman  Kings,  in  accordance  with 

^  I  have  said  more  on  this  matter  in  the  International  Beview,  Maj,  1875. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
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the  increased  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  increased  unity  oh.  xxiv. 
of  the  kingdom,  all  this  has  turned  about.     Earls   and  Lessening 
Bishops,    representatiYes   of  local   independence,   sink   in  strictly 
their  directly  official  character.    Their  importance  is  now  ®®^  """ 

^  *^  portaoce  of 

wholly  a  corporate  importance,  as  members  of  the  Oreat  EvIa  and 
Council  or  the  Parliament.  Earls  like  Godwine^  Leofric,  and 
Siward  are  no  longer  heard  of.  It  is  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  that  no  one  man  in  the  realm  shall  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  King.^  While  Earls  and  Bishops  sink  in  im* 
portance,  the  ministers  of  the  King,  his  personal  advisers, 
the  personal  agents  of  his  will,  rise  in  importance. 

The  growth  of  the  great  officers  of  state  is  wrapped  in  a  Innovation 
good  deal  of  obscurity.     This  is  owing,  exactly  as  in  the  ^^ 
case  of  the  Great  Council  itself,  to  the  lack  of  any  distinct  ff^*^  ^ 
or  direct  statements,  and  to  the  vague  way  in  which  titles  offices 
are  used.     But,  besides  mere  confusion  of  language,  there  regard  to 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  matter  also,  the  Norman  ^*  ^ 
period  was  a  period  of  transition,  and  it  was  perhaps  in 
this  matter  more  than  in  any  other  that  it  was  a  period 
of  distinct  innovation.    We  hear  of  high  officers  with  titles 
hitherto  unknown;  we  see  officers  whom  we  have  before 
heard  of  rise  into  an  importance  which  never  before  be- 
longed to  them.     And  it  is  not  wonderful  if  we  see  more 
direct  traces  of  Norman  influence  in  the  composition  of  the 
King's  court  and  household  than  in  any  other  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  kingdom.     Eadward,  as  we  have  seen,  was, 
even  under  the  rule  of  Godwine  and  Harold,  allowed  to 
surround  himself  with  Norman  officers  of  his  household, 
some  of  them  bearing  Norman  titles.^     To  indulge  him  in 
matters  of  this  kind  was  deemed  harmless,  as  long  as  the 
real  rule  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  great 
West-Saxon  Earls.    Under  the  Norman  Kings,  it  was  only 

»  WiU.  Malms,  iv.  306.     '*  Expert!  qaamlibet  nobilom,  quamlibet  con- 
Kiiam  manmn,  nihil  advereus  regem  Anglise  posse  proficere/' 
'  SeevoLU. p.  328. 
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CH.  XXIV.  natural  that  the  constitution  of  the  King's  own  household 
should  be  the  point  in  which  the  most  direct  importation 
Analogies   of  Norman  usage  can  be  seen.     The  great  officers  of  the 
Frankiah     household  Were  much   the  same  under  the   Old-English 
kingdoma.   Kings    as    they   were    under    the   Prankish    Kings    and 
Emperors.^     In  England  we  had  the  High-Reeve  of  the 
King's  household,  his  Dish-Thegn,  his  Cup-Bearer,  and 
his  Staller  or  Stallers.     With  bearers  of  the  last  office  we 
have  been  familiar  throughout  our  history,  and  the  others 
may  be  traced,  though  with  less  frequency,  through  oar 
ancient  laws  and   annals.     Officers  answering  to   these, 
with  some  slight  modification  in  their  offices,  passed  from 
the  courts  of  the  Prankish  Emperors  and  Kings  to  those 
Offices        of  the  Norman  Dukes.     Under  the  Empire,  four   g^reat 
the  Elec-    offices  of  the  royal  household  became  attached  to  the  four 
**^**"*       lay  electorates,  and  the  rule  that  the  Electors  of  the  King 
should  be  officers  of  his  household  was  deemed  so  inflexible 
that,  when  new  electorates  were  foimded,  new  offices  of  the 
household  were  devised  for  them.^    Here  we  see  the  greatest 
developement  of  a  tendency  which,  under  the  Norman  rule, 
Effect  of     began  to  work   in  England  also.     When   offices  of  the 
ditaiy  cha-  royal  household  became  hereditary,   when   they   became 
^cc«^^     hereditary  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the 
Empire,  they  naturally  became,  as  offices  of  the  household, 
altogether  nominal   or  formal.     Even  when  the  King  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Emperor  were  not  the  same  person,  the 
Emperor  could   not  be  always   seryed  by  the   King  of 
Bohemia  at  his  daily  meals.     The  time  when  these  offices 
conferred  actual  power  passed  away  as  the  offices  them- 
selves rose  in  greatness ;  the  Electors  were  powerful,  but 
their  power  did  not  arise  from  their  offices  in  the  Imperial 

^  See  Appendix  00. 

'  On  the  foundation  of  the  office  of  Arch-treasurer  of  the  Empire,  borne 
first  by  the  Elector  Palatine  and  then  by  the  Elector  of  Brunswick-Ldnebur^, 
Bee  Putter,  Inatitutiones  Juris  Publid  Geimanid,  71,  72 ;  Zopfl,  Gesebidite 
der  deutschen  Bechainstitute,  a  10. 
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household.     In  the  like  sort,  in  the  lowlier  court  of  the  ch.  xxiv. 
Dukes  of  the  Normans,  the  great  offices  of  the  household  2^^^^,^^^ 
had  begun  to  be  hereditary  before  the  Conquest  of  Eng-  in  Nor- 
land, and  the  same  principle  took  root  in  England  also  under  sooner 
her  Norman  Kings.     Up  to  that  time  there  is  nothing  E^i^nd. 
to  show  that  any  office  of  the  royal  household,  any  more 
than  any  earldom,  or  than  the  Crown  itself,  passed  as 
a  matter  of  right  from   father  to  son.      Such  an  here- 
ditary transmission  of  office  would  have  been  quite  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  political  notions  of  our  forefathers. 
But^  as  feudal  ideas  grew  and   strengthened  under  the 
Norman  reigns,  the  hereditary  principle,  so  favoured  by  all 
feudal  doctrines,  was  not  unnaturally^  after  the  precedent 
of  Normandy^  applied  to  these  offices  also.     Stewardship, 
constableship^  butlership,  chamberlainship,  all  become  fixed 
in  particular  families.    But,  as  the  offices  become  hereditary, 
the  policy  of  the  Kings  took  care  that  the  offices  them- 
selves  should   lose  much  or  all  of  their  ancient  powers. 
There  was  no  fear  of  an  English  Steward  or  Constable  Danger  of 
growing  into  the  position  of  a  German  Elector ;  still,  it  ^wers  in 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  allow  hereditary  officers  ^^^^J^ 
to  keep  the  same  powers  which  might  be  safely  trusted 
to  officers  whom  the  King  could  appoint  or  remove  at 
pleasure.     As  therefore  the  older  offices  became  hereditary, 
new  offices  sprang  up  by  their  side,  which  gradually  drew 
to  themselves  most  of  the  powers  of  the  older  ones.     In  History 
one  case,  one  of  these  secondary  offices  itself  became  here-  chamber- 
ditary,  and  remains  hereditary  still.     Normandy  had  an  l^^'^^P- 
hereditary  Chamberlain  before  the  Conquest  of  England.^ 
England,  besides  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  of  ordinary 
times,  has  still  an  hereditary  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  who 
appears  only  on  a  few  specially  solemn  occasions.   But  Eng-  The 
land  has  also  an  hereditary  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Marshal  ^!^^  the 
•—whose  old  Teutonic  name  came  over  to  us  disguised  in  Marshal. 

>  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  344. 
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cH.  xxiv.  a  French  shape — was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  secondary 
order  who  arose  alongside  of  the  more  ancient  Constable. 

Amid  this  constant  shifting  of  the  powers  of  different 
officers,  and  these  constant  confusions  in  the  titles  used  to 
describe  them,  three  officers  of  great  importance  gradually 
emerge  during  the  time,  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

The  The  person  who  held  the  chief  power  after  the  King  him- 

self^  who  IS  sometimes  spoken  oi  in  a  pomted  way  as 
second  to  the  King/  was  in  those  days  the  Justiciar.  Yet 
the  growth  of  the  office  can  be  traced  only  with  great 
difficulty.  As  usual,  its  holder  has  no  one  distinct  title; 
he  is  spoken  of  in  various  ways,  which  are  descriptions 

Lax  use  of  rather  than  titles.  Such  lax  ways  of  speaking,  which  may 
perhaps  puzzle  historians  of  some  distant  age,  are  common 
among  ourselves.  We  far  more  commonly  speak  of  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Premier  than  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  even  this  last  more  formal  title  is 
but  an  abridged  description  of  the  person  who  ranks 
first  among  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer.  It  is  therefore  in  no  way  won- 
derful if  the  officers  whom,  by  a  faint  analogy,  we  may 
call  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Norman  Kings  are  spoken 
of  by  more  names  than  one.  On  these  great  officers,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  defined,  the  title  of  Justiciar 

Use  of  the  or  Chief  Justiciar  definitely  settled.     The  name  is  given 

ticiar.  ^7  writers  a  little  later  to  the  men  who  acted  by  the 
Conqueror's  commission  during  his  absences  on  the  continent, 
and  also  to  those  who  presided  in  his  name  in  great  judicial 
courts  even  when  he  was  in  England..  In  this  sense  we 
find  it  vaguely  applied  to  William  of  Warren  and  Richard 
of  Bienfaite,  and  to  the  more  famous  Odo  of  Bayeux, 
Oeoffrey  of  Coutances,  and  Lan&anc  himself.^  But  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  definite  or  permanent  office  was 

*  See  above,  p.  217. 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  580,  and  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  346. 
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marked  out  by  the  name  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  ch.  xxiv. 
Under  William  Rufus^  at  the  be^nning  of  his  reign,  we 
have  seen  William  of  Saint  Carilef  supplanting  Odo  afi 
the  King's  chief  minister;^  and  both  of  these  are  spoken  of 
in  the  same  vague  way  as  those  who  are  called  Justiciars 
under  the  Conqueror.     It  is  with  Randolf  Flambard  that  The  office 
the  definite    office   seems    first    to   stand   distinctly   out.  definite 
And  it  has  been  suggested^  with  every  show  of  likeli- j?^  ^*™' 
hood,  that    Rufus  saw   the  danger  of  entrusting  great 
powers  to  men  in  the  position  of  the  Bishops  of  Bayeux  or 
Durham,  and  that  he  thought  it  safer  to  seek  his  ministers 
among  men  of  his  own  making,  who  should  owe  their 
greatness  to  himself  personally.     Flambard  rose  in  the  end 
to  the  same  place  as  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  and  the 
beginnings  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef  were  not  so  very 
unUke  those  of  Flambard.     Both  had  risen  from  the  Con- 
queror's chapel  to  his  council-board.     But   Rufus  found 
William  of  Saint  Carilef  in  possession  of  greatness^  while 
the  greatness  of  Flambard  was  his  own  gift.     Flambard 
himself  is  spoken   of  in  various  vague   ways^  but  there 
is  witness  enough  to  show  that  the  chief  judicial  power 
was  in  his  hands.     Under  Henry  the  same  place  is  held  Roger  of 
by  his  chaplain,  the  famous  Roger,  whom  we  have  seen 
rise  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  Flambard  rose  to  the  see  of 
Durham.    Under  him  the  office  and  title  of  Chief  Justiciar 
become  more  distinct.    He  is  called  "  second  after  the  King^" 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  was 
chiefly  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  system  of  administration 
which  was  brought  to   perfection  in  Henry's  reign  was 
chiefly  his  work.     Henry,  like  Rufus,  found  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  vest  these  great  powers  only  in  a  man  of  his  own 
making,  a  clerk  who  might  grow  into  a  Bishop.     Under  Barons 
the  second  Henry  we  find  the  office  held  no  longer  by  a  u^er^*" 
clerk,  but  by  a  baron.     According  to  one  account,  the  ?!J^'^*^® 

'  See  above,  p.  76. 
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OH.  zxiY.  office  was  one  which  had  reached  its  highest  dignity  in  its 
own  person.  In  the  last  days  of  Stephen^  so  we  are  told^ 
Henry,  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  adopted  heir  of  England, 
had  not  scorned  to  act  as  Justiciar  of  the  kingdom  which 
was  soon  to  be  his  own.^  At  all  events  the  lay  Justiciars  of 
Henry's  reign  stand  out  as  a  distinct  class  from  the  clerical 
Justiciars  both  of  earlier  times  and  of  the  reign  of  his  son. 

Randolf  of  Foremost  in  this  time  is  the  famous  Randolf  of  Glanville. 

-r.  ,      '    He  was  the  writer  of  our  first  law-book  which  bears  the 

His  legal 

treatifle.      name  of  a  personal  author,  a  book  which  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  one  sera  in  our  law^  as  the  so-called  Laws  of  Henry 
the  First  mark  the  end  of  an  earlier  sera.     The  Justiciar, 
chief  administrator  of  the  law,  chief  representative  of  the 
King  in  absence,  drawing  to  himself  all  the  important  func- 
tions of  the  older  Steward,  was,  while  his  office  lasted,  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  the  realm.   But,  even  imder  Henry 
the  First,  the  chief  Justiciar  was  not  the  only  Justiciar. 
Other         The  title  is  borne  by  a  variety  of  smaller  officers;^  and 
besides  the  every  officer  who,  from  that  day  till  now,  has  any  share  in 
^  '         administering  the  law  by  the  King's  commission,  from  a 
Chief  Justice  of  England  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
smallest  borough,  may  look  on  himself  as  having  about  him 
some  shred  of  the  mantle  of  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  Ran- 
dolf  of  Glanville.    But  the  office  itself  has  wholly  vanished ; 
the  next  great  officer  of  those  times,  then  lower  in  power 
and  rank  than  the  Justiciar,  has  outshone  him  and  outlived 
him,  and  abides,  with  increased  rather  than  lessened  dignity, 
in  our  own  day. 
The  This  officer  was  the  Chancellor.     He  first  appears  in 

'  England  by  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,^  but  his 
name  and  office  had  been  familiar  on  the  continent  since 
the  days  of  the  first  Karlings.^    Indeed  his  office,  under 

*■  See  above,  p.  329,  and  Bninner,  Entstehung  der  Schwurgerichte,  135. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hiat.  i.  349. 

'  See  vol  ii.  p.  359.  *  See  Stubbe,  Goost.  Hitt.  i.  352. 
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some  title  or  other,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  necessity  oh.  xxiv. 
everywhere.     The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  later  times,  Growth  of 
the  highest  Jadge  in  equity,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  proverbial  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience^  arose 
from  more  lowly  beginnings  than  any  other  of  the  great 
officers  of  state.     In  lus  first  beginnings,  if  the  King's 
ooDBcience  was  in  his  keeping,  it  was  in  his  character  as 
King's  chaplain^  head  of  the  King's  chaplains,  head  of  a 
trained  body  of  men  by  whom  all  letters,  writs,  and  accounts^ 
in  all  branches  of  the  King's  immediate  administration^ 
were  written  and  kept.     The  lowly  beginnings  of  the  office 
are  marked  by  the  name  being  freely  applied  to  other  officers 
who  were  not  in  the  royal  service.    The  King  had  his 
Chancellor^  as  he  had  his  Steward,  or  any  other  officer  of  his 
ooort  or  household.     But  the  Bishop  had  his  Chancellor  other 
also,  and  the  name  has  attached  itself  to  two  wholly  dis-  lo,^"^ ' 
tinct  ecclesiastical  officers,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
the  Judge  of  the  Bishop's  court,  and  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  church,  whose  place  was  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
education   in   the  cathedral   church  and  in  the  diocese.' 
Out  of  this  last  office  grew  another  kind  of  Chancellor^  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Universities,  whose  office  also  from 
lowly  beginnings  has  risen  in  dignity,  if  not  in  power, 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  royal  Chancellor  himself.     But 
the  greatness  of  the  Chancellor  belongs  to  a  later  time 
than  that  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.     The  days  The  Chan- 
when  the  chancellorship  could  add  fresh  dignity  to  aojerkon 
Bishop,  or  even  to  a  Primate  of  all  England,  were  yet  to  ^^P™™^ 
come.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Norman  reigns  is  a  church- 
man, who  looks  forward  to  a  bishoprick  as  the  reward  of 
his  services ;  but  it  is  thought  unworthy  of  a  Bishop  to 
accept,  or  even  to  keep^  a  post  so  much  beneath  his  rank. 
It  marks  the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  Justiciar 
and  that  of  the  Chancellor^   that  Roger  of  Salisbury, 

>  He  holds  the  Muae  office  which  Addard  held  at  Waltham ;  lee  voL  ii.  p.  443. 
VOL  V.  F  f 
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OB.  zxiT.  not  yet  Bishop  or  Justiciar,  held  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
bat  that,  when  he  vnis  promoted  to  the  higher  posts,  the 
lower  office  was  found  in  the  hands  of  his  son.^ 
Th«  Another  officer  who,  in  after  times,  rose  into  high  rank 

TreMurer.  lukd  dignity  is  now  also  seen  growing  into  importance, 
though  into  &r  less  importance  than  in  after  times.     The 
King's  "  Hoarder  "  was  as  old  as  the  Song's  "  hoard."' 
Under  the  Norman  reigns  he  appears  under  the  Latin 
title  of  Treasurer ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal  spirit 
of  the  Norman  administration,  he  grows  into  increased  im- 
portance.    But  the  Treasurer,  like  the  Chancellor,  of  these 
times  is  a  small  person  compared  with  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  after  days.     In  comparing  all  these  great 
offices,  we  see  that  their  history  follows  one  general  law. 
The  older   The  court  officers,  if  they  rise  in  dignity,  sink  in  power, 
away  or     Their  offices  die  out  altogether,  or  are  changed  into  here- 
*'®^®,      ditary  honours,  with  merely  nominal  or  occasional  fune- 

nominal.        ,  . 

tions.  Their  real  powers  pass  away  to  the  secondary  class 
of  officers,  those  whose  duties  were  more  practical  and  more 
constant ;  and  these  last  grew  into  the  highest  offices  of  the 
realm,  offices  so  high  that  most  of  them  now  only  survive 
Survival  in  a  fragmentary  state.  The  Lord  High  Constable  has 
secondary  pAssed  away ;  the  Lord  Oreat  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  High 
offices.  Steward,  the  Earl  Marshal,  appear  only  from  time  to 
time.  And,  in  the  cases  of  the  Steward  and  the  Chamber- 
lain, other  court  offices  bearing  the  same  titles  have 
sprung  up  beside  or  below  them.  But  the  Chancellor  still 
keeps  his  greatness ;  and,  though  the  Justiciar  and  the 
Treasurer  have  been  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  they 
may  be  thought  to  survive  in  persons  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury. 

^  See  above,  p.  287,  and  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.  L  353. 
'  See  Stnbbs,  Const.  Hist,  i  353.  'the  "  Hordere,"  as  a  monastio  officer, 
appears  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle^  1131. 
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The  mention  of  the  Treasurer  leads  at  once  to  an  insti-  oh.  xxiv. 
tution  which  grew  into  special  importance  in  the  Norman 
reigns,  reigns  when  the  exacting  of  money  seemed  to  have 
become  the  chief  business  of  government  and  the  chief 
doty  of  its  officers.     The  Old-English  Kings  had  their  The  Hoard 
koardy  and  the  hoard  under  its  Hoarder  must  always  have  cheqner. 
been  a  special  department  of  administration.     But  it  is 
now  that,  under  a  new  name,  it  springs  into  new  promi- 
nence.   The  malignant  genius  of  Flambard  had  devised  all  Promi- 
manner  of  new  pecuniary  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  therevenue 
and  the  royal  revenue,  its  manafirement  and  its  increase.  ^  ^®  ^^^ 

^       ^  '  °  '  man  reigns. 

became  the  chief  matter  for  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Eing  and  his  officers.     While  the  Sheriffs,  local  officers 
who  were  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  still  kept  their  English  title, 
the  hoard  into  which  they  had  to  make  so  many  payments, 
a  hoard  which  they  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass 
of  the  people^  naturally  took  new  names  in  the  mouths  of 
the  strangers  who  had  its  chief  management.     It  became  Newnames 
fiicu9  or  thesaurus^  and  it  afterwards  came  to  bear  a  name  Hoard :  ^- 
which  must  at  first  have  been  eiven  to  it  in  playAil  mood,  *'***»  **«««- 
that  of  Scaccarium  or  Exchequer,     No  really  serious  origin  caHum, 
can  be  assierned  to  a  name  drawn  from  the  accident  that  ^ps"^  ^^ 

o         ^  ^  the  name 

the  table  at  which  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  done  Exchequer, 
was  covered  with  a  party-coloured  cloth  which  suggested 
the  notion  of  a  chess-board.    The  Exchequer  is^  in  strictness, 
the  table  itself;  but  the  name  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
institution  of  which  the  table  was  the  chief  feature.^    The  Origin  of 
origin  of  the  Exchequer,  like  that  of  the  other  institutions  ^^j^ 
of  the  Norman  period,  is  simple  enough.     It  is  an  Old- 
English  institution,  one  of  those  institutions  which  must 
be  found  under  any  settled  government,  but  it  was  modi- 
fied and  developed  under  foreign  rule,  and^  like  so  many 
other  things^   it  was   called   by  a   foreign   name.     The 

^  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  L  377. 

viz 
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OH.  XXIV.  latest  and  deepest  researches  into  English  oonstitational 
^^  history  have  cast  aside  the  dream  of  some  English  and 

over  from   some  foreign  writers,  that  the  Exchequer  was  an  institntion 
°  ^'  wholly  foreign  to  England^  and  was  brought  over  as  a 
The  complete  novelty  firom  Normandy.^    There  is  nothing  to 

fit^^er  ^^^^  *^*'  ^^^  Norman  Exchequer,  the  Exchequer  which 
not  older    i^  its  seat  at  CSaen,  was,  even  under  that  name,  older  than 

than  the 

En^^iflli.     the  Exchequer  of  England.    Among  the  records  of  each 
which  remain,  records  of  the  highest  value,  which  in  Eng- 
land begin  to  help  us  in  the  later  days  of  Henry  the  First, 
the  oldest  English  rolls  are  older  than  any  to  be  found 
in  Normandy.^      This    might    indeed  be  the  result  of 
accident;   but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that 
the  institution  was  borrowed  from   Normandy,  and  its 
English  origin  was  not  forgotten  in  the  days  of  Heniy 
Both  Ex*    the  Second.^    The  Norman  Dukes  must  have  had  theii 
oigMdxed    ^oard  or  treasure  no  less  than  the  English  Kings;  and  the 
^^^^^P  likelihood  of  the  case  is,  that  the  earlier  and  ruder  institu- 
tions of  both  countries  were  wrought  into  the  same  more 
fully  developed  form  by  the  organizing  genius  of  Henry's 
great  minister  Roger.     In  England  the  Exchequer  appears 
as  one  branch  of  the  King's  Court,  a  branch  which  in  later 
times  was  to  be  again  divided  into  a  department  of  ad- 
Dirlsion     ministration  and  a  court  of  law.     The  judicial  functions 
diMUOT  '   ^^  ^^^  Exchequer  grew  out  of  its  financial  functions.     The 
^to  an       court,  as  distinguished  from  the  administrative  depart- 
tiyeanda  ment,  came  into  being  in  order  to  try  causes  in  which 
^^t^,      the  King  had  an  interest.     Under  the  Norman   reigns, 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  so  called  in  the  same  vague 
way  as  so  many  other  royal  officers,  consisted  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  among  whom  naturally  were  the  Treasurer, 
the  Chancellor,  as  the  keeper  of  all  classes  of  records,  and 
the  president  of  the  whole  body,  the  Justiciar.     Of  this 

1  See  Appendix  PP.  '  See  Stubba,  Conat.  Hist  i.  438. 

*  See  Aj>pendix  PP. 
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institution  in  its  folly  developed  form  we  get  onr  first  oh.  xxiv. 

glimpses  under  Henry  and  his  minister  Roger.    A  full  The" IMa- 

and  detailed  account^  setting  before  us  the  whole  working  scaocario.*' 

of  the  Exchequer  in  the  days  of  Henry's  grandson,  is  due 

to  Roger's  grandson  or  great-nephew,  Richard,  Treasurer 

and  Bishop  of  London,  and  successor  in  his  financial  office 

of  his  father  Richard  Bishop  of  Ely,  whom  we  have  heard 

of  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.^    The  descendants  and  kinsfolk  Monopoly 

of  the  poor  clerk  of  Caen  who  so  cleverly  drew  on  himself  by  Roger*! 

the  notice  of  the  .Etheling*  had  grown  into  a  fiimily  which  ^^»^^- 

seems  to  have  possessed  hereditary  administrative  ability, 

and  which  certainly  enjoyed  something  like  a  monopoly 

of  the  higher  administrative  offices.^ 

Even  merit  however  such  as  the  members  of  this  family  PurchaBe 
eeem  really  to  have  possessed  was  not  of  itself  enough  to 
raise  them  to  the  high  places  of  the  state.  In  that  age^ 
when  the  Exchequer  was  the  most  important  branch  of 
government,  that  evil  system  of  purchase  which,  banished 
from  the  civil  administration,  still  clings  ^  so  obstinately  to 
the  less  intellectual  departments  of  our  standing  army, 
was  in  full  force  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  Treasurer  Richard  himself  had  bought  his  treasurer- 
ship,^  and  the  earliest  roll  of  the  Exchequer  shows  us  the 
then  Chancellor  Geofirey  Rufus  as  owing  a  vast  sum  for 
his  possession  of  the  great  seal.^  Smaller  posts  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  posts  in  the  court 
and  household,  were  freely  sold ;  at  all  events  money  was 
^ely  taken  from  those  who  were  appointed  to  them.    It 

*  See  Appendix  PP. 

'  See  the  itory  in  Williftm  of  Newburgh  referred  to  in  p.  917. 

*  On  this  officinl  fiutniiy  see  Stabbe,  Pie&ce  to  Benedict,  i.  lis. 

*  I  had  need  %  past  tense,  but  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1875  has 
BBsde  me  change  it  back  into  the  present. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  L  384. 

*  Bot  Pip.  Hen.  I.  140.   '*  CanceUarius  debet  H.HJC.  et  vi.  IL  et  ziii.  s.  et 
iitt.  de  pro  ngiao," 
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cH.  xxiY.  does  not  neeessarily  follow  that  officers  who  paid  for  their 

posts  would  be  more  corrupt  and  oppressive  than  those 

Effects  of   who  owed  them   solely  to  the  royal  favour.     In  the  old 

the  French  ^^  of  things  in   France,   the   property  which  various 

Pulu>-       magistrates  had  in  their  purchased  offices  really  helped 

to  strengthen  that  spirit  of  independence  in  the  jadieial 

body  which  outlived  every  other  trace  of  freedom.     This 

effect  however  would  hardly  have  followed  under  the  ruder 

In  what     fiscal  System  of  our  Norman  Kings.     A  distinction  may 

sense 

offices  perhaps  be  drawn  between  the  two  cases.  It  is  clear  that 
were  sold.  aJj^Qg^  every  act  of  the  Crown  was  turned  into  a  means 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Crown ;  still  the  entries 
do  not  so  much  give  us  the  idea  that  offices  and  favours 
were  in  the  strictest  sense  sold,  as  that  those  who  sought 
for  offices  and  needed  favours  had  no  chance  of  getting 
them  without  contributing  to  the  royal  hoard.  No  source 
of  income  indeed  seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  a  Norman 
Justice  not  King.     Justice  itself^  if  it  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense 

without      ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  made  a  matter  of  mere  bribeiy^ 
payment,    ^^  ^^^  ^^y.  ^^^  ^^^  f^  \^  Yiod  without  pajring  for  it.     It 

was  something  if,  when  two  opposing  claimants  strove  to 
outbid  one  another,  the  one  who  failed  in  his  suit  had  the 
hick  to  get  his  money  back  again. 

Duties  of        The  various  sources  from  which   the  royal   Exchequer 

'  was  filled  form  an  ea^  transition  from  the  central  to  the 

local  administration  of  those  times.     At  an  earlier  stage  of 

our  history,  we  found  a  French  poet  of  the   thirteenth 

century,  when  he  wished  to  set  forth  the  supposed  covetous- 

ness  and  extortion  of  Harold,  describing  him  as  sitting  at 

His  office    the  Exchequer  like  a  Sheriff.^     The  reeve  of  the  shire,  the 

the  beg^  immediate  officer  of  the  King  in  the  shire,  had  doubtless 

"^*         been,  like  smaller  reeves,  a  fiscal  officer  from  the  begin- 

il^ing.     But  in  these  reigns  the  fiscal  side  of  the  office 

'  See  yd.  iii.  p.  629. 
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overshadows  every  other.  It  was  the  Sheriff  who  had  to  <7h.  xxiv. 
see  to  the  King's  profit  and  his  own  in  every  comer  of  hi? 
shire,  and  in  almost  every  transaction  that  went  on  in  it. 
He  was  the  collector  of  the  King's  dues  of  every  kind. 
Those  different  kinds  were  endless,  and  for  all  he  had  to 
account  to  the  royal  Exchequer.  Both  the  ancient  sources 
of  income  which  belonged  to  the  King  strictly  in  his 
character  of  an  English  King,  and  the  new  kinds  of 
profit  which  bad  come  in  with  the  new-fangled  feudal 
devices^  all  passed  through  the  bands  of  the  Sheriff.  The  The  Sheriii 
older  sources  of  income  were,  according  to  the  later  use  of  King's 
an  ancient  English  word,  farmed^  by  the  Sheriff.  The*^"®** 
profits  of  the  King's  land — once  the  Folkland — ^in  the 
shire,  his  various  dues  and  rights  in  kind  and  in 
money,  were  commuted  for  a  fixed  sum,  the  farm  of  the 
shire,  with  regard  to  which  the  Sheriff  stood  much  in  the 
position  of  a  Roman  publican.^  All  that  was  to  be  paid, 
and  all  that  was  to  be  received,  in  the  King's  name  within 
his  shire  passed  through  his  hands.  He  paid  into  the 
Exch^uer  the  fixed  yearly  sum  which  formed  the  /arm  of 
the  shire^  while  he  himself,  in  his  character  of  publican, 
bore  any  loss  and  profited  by  any  excess.  And^  besides 
these  sources  of  income,  many  of  which  belonged  to  the 
King  in  that  character  of  land-owner  in  which  he  had 
supplanted  the  nation^  there  was  the  great  tax  due  to  him 
more  strictly  in  his  character  as  sovereign  or  chief  of  the 
nation.  This  was  the  Danegeld^  that  name  expressive  of  ^e 
public  dislike,  which  had  now  become  the  formal  name  for 
what  in  earlier  times  had  been  the  Seregeld?  Six  shillings 
on  every  hide  of  land  was  the  regular  amount,  as  fixed  by 
the  last  taxation  of  the  Conqueror,^  the  taxation  which  the 
great  Survey  had  enabled  the  Conqueror  to  levy  with  a 

1  On  the  Old-English  feorm,  see  voL  i.  p.  360. 

■  See  Stnbbe,  Const.  Hiit.  i.  381.  •  See  vd.  ii.  p.  574. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  685,  696,  and  Appendix  QQ. 
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OH.  xxiY.  regalarity  and  certainty  unknown  before.     Bat  the  equal 
pressure  of  the  tax  was  modified  by  yarioos  exemptions/ 
and  this  source  of  royal  revenue  also  was  Beumed  by  the 
Sheriff,  and  accounted  for  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
Analoffy     to  the  Exchequer.    With  regard  then  to  these  two  nudn 
Roman       sources  of  royal  revenue^  the  Sheri£&  of  the  first  half  of 
publieam,   ^^^  twelfth  century  lay  under  exactly  the  same  tempta- 
tions to  extortion  as  their  Roman  forerunners  in  earlier 
times  or  as  the  French  fiumers-general  in  later   times. 
AidB  from  And  along  with  the  Danegeld,  a  tax  which  was  strictly  a 
tax  on  the  land^  came  the  aids  of  the  towns,  an  impost 
which  has  been  held  to  be  in  effect  the  Danegeld  levied  on 
those  parte  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  reckoning  by 
hides  of  land  could  not  apply.    All  these  sources  of  in- 
come, though  they  might  have  been  increased  and  altered 
in  various  ways,  still  had  their  roots  in  the  ancient  ccmsti- 
New  feudal  tution  of  the  kingdom.    But  along  with  them  came  those 
income,      ncw-fimgled  sources  of  income  which  arose  out  of  the  new- 
fangled feudal  tenures.     These  were  the  profits  which  came 
in  to  the  King  in  his  character  of  feudal  lord,  the  reliefe, 
the  escheats^  the  aids,  and  the  yet  baser  profits  of  ward- 
ship and  marriage.     All  these  things,  which    had  been 
made  into  means  of  so  much  arbitrary  oppression  under 
Bufus,  Henry  was  pledged  by  his  charter,  not  indeed  to 
abolish,  but  to  regulate  in  some  more  reasonable  fashion.' 
And  the  promise  was  so  fiir  fulfilled,  that  we  can  see  some 
approaches  to  a  regular   rating  under  Henry  the   First, 
which  put  on  a  more  distinct  form  under   Henry  the 
WitneoB  of  Second.    And,  mixed  up  with  all  these  dues,  ancient  and 
PilwRoU.  modem,  we  find^  in  the  one  roll  of  Henry  the  First,  as  in 
II 30*         later  rolls,  a  crowd  of  nondescript  payments  which  show 
how  carefully  the  royal  officers  looked  into  the  affiiirs  of 
every  man,  and  how  narrowly  they  watched  after  any 
damage  done  in  any  way  to  the  royal  interests.     In  the 

^  See  Appendix  QQ.  *  See  abore,  pp.  168,  374. 
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second  page  of  the  record  we  find  Restold  Sheriff  of  oh.  xxiv. 
Oxfordshire  owing  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  on  account 
of  tiiQ  King's  woods,  which  were  so  destroyed  that  no 
profit  cotild  be  had  of  them.  He  owes  other  sums,  because, 
in  the  Eing^s  absence  beyond  sea^  he  had  unjustly  taken 
certain  moneys  from  the  churls  and  burgesses  of  the  King's 
own  manors,  and  because  he  had  paid  nothing  for  the  land 
of  Roger  Mauduit  which  he  had  held  in  wardship.^  On 
this  last  charge  he  was  at  the  King's  mercy.  Hugh 
Talemasche  has  to  account  for  moneys  paid  to  John 
of  Saint  John  without  the  King^s  order.'  Gospatric  of 
Newcastle  owes  twenty  marks  for  being  allowed  to  purge 
himself  by  oath  instead  of  undergoing  the  ordeal.'  Roger 
the  6on  of  Elyon  has  to  make  his  composition  for  conceal- 
ing a  robber;*  and,  an  entry  of  no  small' importance  in  Example  of 

the  judge 

every  point  of  view,  the  judges  and  jurors  of  Yorkshire  and  jurtin 
pay  one   hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  being  no  ^^^ 
longer  judges  'or  jurors.* 

There  is  enough  in  these  instances,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
others  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere,  to  show  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  needless  promise,  when  Stephen,  in  his 
second  charter^  bound  himself,  among  other  measures  of 

*  Bot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  2.  "  ReBtoldns  .  .  .  debet  vii.  li.  et  x.  8.  qaoque  anno 
pro  nemoribot  regis  que  adeo  destructa  sunt  quod  nullufl  vicuB  potest  inde 
reddere  firmam.  Et  idem  debet  xi.li.  et  iiih.  et  iv.d.  de  fiima  terns  Rogeri 
Maledocti,  quia  habuit  in  custodia  et  nichil  inde  reddidit.  Et  inde  est 
in  miserioordia  regis.  Et  idem  debet  0.  et  xt.  li.  zv.  s.  et  viii.  d.  quas  in* 
juste  abstnlit  villanis  et  burgensibas  de  propriis  maneriis  Regis,  postquam 
rex  mare  transivit." 

'  Rot.  Pip.  p.  3.  "  Hugo  Talemasohe  reddit  compotum  de  iv.li.  et  xiii.a. 
et  iT.d.  pro  denariis  quos  liberavit  Johanni  de  sanoto  Johanne  sine  precepto 
r«gis." 

*  lb.  35.  *' Gospatric  de  Noto  Castello  debet  xx.  maxcas  ut  puigaret  se 
de  judido  ferri  per  sacramentum.*' 

*  lb.  73.  "Rogerus  filiam  Elyon  scutellarius  reddit  oompotum  de  ru, 
marois  aigend  pro  latrone  quern  oela^it." 

*  lb.  34.  "  Judioes  et  juratores  Eboirndscire  debent  o.li.  ut  non  ampUus 
sint  judicea  nac  juratores.** 
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OH.  ^ziy.  reform,  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Sheri£&,^ 
But  the  entry  about  the  Yorkshire  judges  and  jurors  has 
Centralizes  a  deeper  importance.  It  points  to  the  change  which  was 
jufltioe;  gradually  taking  place  in  the  judicial  administration  of 
o/Sbe  "o^  the  country,  a  change  by  which  the  powers  of  the  ancient 
Courts  and  local  courts  of  the  shire-  and  the  hundred  were  gradually 

stwingth- 

ening  of     weakening,  and  the  central  powers  of  the  King's  Court 
cITuS"^'  were  graduaUy  increasing.    The  change  has  worked  in  the 
Its  final      ^i^d  for  good.    The  periodical  visits  of  Judges  immediately 
f^^       commissioned  by  the  Crown  to  the  several  shires^  the  care 
taken  to  keep  those  Judges  free  from  all  local  influences, 
the  advantage  thus  given  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom 
of  having  the  cases  which   arise  in  it  tried  within  the 
district,  but  by  the  highest  judicial  ability  that  the  king- 
dom can  supply, — all  this  is,  in  its  modern  developement, 
one  of  the  brightest  features  of  our  English  law.     But  the 
early  steps  of  the  process  which  led  to  it  must  have  seemed 
to  the  men  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  a 
vexatious  interference  with  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
desire  to  increase  the  power,  and  above  all,  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown,  was  mixed  up  with  that  sincere 
desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  land  for  which  we 
cannot  refuse  to  give  credit  both,  to  the  Conqueror  and 
to  his  youngest  son. 
Beginning       This  transfer  of  power  from  the  local  to  the  central 
change       tribunal  was,  like  the  other  changes  of  this  time,  a  further 
before  the  carrying  out  of  «  tendency  which  was  at  work  before  the 
Judicial     Conquest.     In   fact,   as  soon  as   there  was   any  central 
^eEnglish  government  at  all,  it  followed  as  a  xnatter  of  course  that 
^^fi^'        the  common  King  should  take  to  himself  the  place  of  chief 
judge  throughout  his  dominions.     The  authority  of  the 

*  ^  Select  Charters,  115.  "  Omnes  exactiones  et  injustitias  et  mes^uningoi, 
sive  per  yioQOomites  vel  per  alios  q^uoslibet  male  indudtas,  funditiu  ezsUzpo.** 
Cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  a  18,  note  2, 
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local  assemblies  had  been  largely  undermined  hy  a  system  oh.  xxit. 
of  immunities  atod  exemptions  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  say  more,  and  it  was  ftirther  broken  down   by  the 
practice   of  sending   special   royal   commissioners,   either 
to  displace  the  ancient  presidents  of  the  local  courts  or 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  them.     The  Laws  of  Cnut^  which  Cases  re- 
doubtless  do  not  ordain  anything  new,  but  simply  con-  ^^^^  King^; 
firm  what   had  become  the  existing  practice,   set   forth  ^^^  °^ 
the  most  ancient  pleas  of  the  Crown,   those  classes  ofofCnut. 
offences  which  were  specially  reserved  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  King's  name.    Different  customs  on  this  head  had 
grown  up  in  Wessex  and  in  the  Denalagu ;  but  in  both 
districts  the  recorded  cases  take  in,  besides  certain  offences 
against  person  and  property,  those  matters  in  which  the 
King's  dignity  seemed  to  be   specially   touched.     Such 
were  breack  of  the  royal  protection^  and  failure  to  appear 
when  summoned  to  the^r^.^    Amongst  these  crimes  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  murder  is  not  reckoned.   The  old  Teutonic  Teutonic 
feeling  about  the  vengeance  of  the  kin  and  the  wergild  as  to  m^er. 
its  substitute  was  doubtless  still  too  strong  for  the  skying 
of  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  as  yet  treated 
purely  as  an  offence  done  against  the  commonwealth  and 
its  chief.     But,  under  the  Norman  reigns,  we  find  that  the  Extension 

f  ti       Iaa 

hst  of  offences  reserved  for  the  King's  jurisdiction,  and  ^f  the  ^** 
therefore  for  the  King's  profit,  was  widely  extended,*  and  ^'^l! 
among  them  one  form  at  least  of  manslaying  holds  a  pro-  Normans, 
minent  place.  The  King  had  the  profits  of  all  murders;  that  Murder  in 
is,  in  the  language  of  those  days,  he  received  the  fines  due  ^j^  ge^se. 
from  the  hundred  when  a  man  was  found  slain  and  the  slayer 
was  not  forthcoming.     In  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest, 
when  many  Normans  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
conquered,  it  had  been  found  needful  to  make  special  pro- 

'  See  Laws  of  Gnut,  ii.  i  a.  The  *'  goihta  )>e  se  cyning  Sh  ofer  eaUe  men 
on  West^xen"  are  defined  as  "mund-bijce  and  hAm-sdcQ^,  forstal  and 
fijvaauk-fyrmfSe,  and  fyrd-w!te."    Cf.  Ine*B  Laws,  51. 

'  See  Stnbbe,  Const.  Hist.  i.  38a. 
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cH.  xziv.  vision  for  the  safety  of  the  King's  foreign  followers/     Out 

^^1* Anr   ^^  ^^^®  grew  the  law  of  EngliBAry,  one  of  the  most  smgular 

of  the  immediate  results  of  the  Conquest,  the  law  by  which 

a  man  found  killed  was  held  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  the 

hundred  was  made  responsible  under  this  special  law,  unless 

evidence  could  be  brought  to  show  that  the  slain  man  was 

Change  as  an  Englishman.   As  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  went  on,  it 

of  noes      became  impossible  to  determine  the  ancestry  of  the  slain  man, 

went  on.     ^^^  moreover  his  ancestry  ceased  to  be  of  any  oonseqnenoe. 

Every  such  case  now  counted  as  murder^  and  brought  in 

the  fine  to  the  King,  unless  indeed  it  could  be  shown 

that  the  slain  man  was  one  of  that  servile  class  among 

whom  it  was  not  likely  that  the  blood  of  the  conquerors 

should  be  found.^    This  enactment,  one  of  the  very  few 

which  draws  a  legislative  distinction  between  Normans 

and  Englishmen,  bears  its  witness  to  the  ease  with  which 

all  such  distinctions  were  wip^  out;   but  it  also  shows 

one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Crown  gained  both  power 

and  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  old  local  courts.     There 

can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  this  strengthening  of  the 

hands  of  the  Crown  which  enabled  Henry,  like  his  father 

before  him,  to  keep  that  g^ood  peace  in  the  land  which  was 

their  highest  title  to  honour.     But  it  is  only  in  accordance 

with  the  common  law  of  our  nature  that  we   find  our 

national  Chroniclers  at  once  thankful  for  Henry's  strict 

administration  of  justice  and  discontented  at  the  price 

which  had  to  be  paid  for  it. 

Pleas  of         The  pleas  of  the  Crown,  as  we  have  just  defined  them, 

tried  in      were,  unlcss  they  were  specially  called  up  by  the  King's 

coarts  by    ^^^  ^^^  ^  hearing  elsewhere,  tried  in  the  local  courts,  but 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  336. 

'  DialoguB  de  Scaocario,  i.  10  (Select  Charten^  193).  "  Ea  fntipter  pene 
qnicunque  sio  hodie  ocoiBus  reperitur,  ut  mnrdrum  punitur,  ezoeptta  liia 
qnibus  oerta  sunt,  ut  dizimni,  aeirilu  oonditionia  indicia.'*  See  vd.  i.  p. 
493  ;  !▼•  P-  3»7' 
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tried  in  the  King's  name  before  the  Sheriff  or  other  officer  oh.  xxiv. 
of  the  King.     But,  besides  these  cases  in  which  something  t^  King's 
18  actually  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
popular  assemblies,  we  find  from  an  early  time  an  inter-  Bojdl  in- 
ferenoe  with  those  assemblies  on  the  part  of  the  King,  which  with  the 
was  in  truth  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  haying  one  ^^^ 
King  over  the  whole  land.     Of  all  Kings  who  are  held  in  Adminis- 
honour,  Alfred,  Eadgar^  Cnut,  we  find  it  set  down  among  ^^^by 
their  merits^  that  they  either  went  about  doing  justice  ^®  ^^* 
in  their   own  persons,  or  else   sent  forth  judges  to  do 
jostice  in  their  names.     Such  a  course  might  be  followed 
firom  the  purest  wish  to  discharge  the  highest  duties  of 
kingship,  or  it  might  be  done  simply  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  King  or  his  favourites.    In  either  case,  for  Gonse- 
good  or  for  evil,  the  authority  of  the  self-governing  com-  weakening 
munities  out  of  whose  union  the  kingfdom  had  grown  up  °^^®  l^^ 

^  ®  *  authorities. 

was  weakened  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  central 
power.     Our  ancient  records  give  us  several  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  the  King  appeared  by  his  representatives 
in  the  local  courts,  and  how  he,  rightly  or  wrongly,  inter- 
fered with  their  action.     We  have  two  distinct  records  of 
the  action  of  the  royal  misH  under  ^thelstan.^    So  in  Casee 
the  days  of  iBthelred  the  King's  writ  and  seal  were  sent  jsthelred 
down  to  order  justice  to  be  done  in  a  suit  in  the  Scirgemot  "^^  ^"'^• 
of  Berkshire  held  on  CwichelmeshlsBW.*     So,  in  Cnut's  day, 
when  the  Scirgem6t  of  Herefordshire  sat  on  iBgelnothes- 
stan  to  judge  between  Eanwene  and  her  son  Eadwine, 

'  In  the  letter  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  iEthelstan  (Schmid,  148)  they  Bay, 
**  Hoo  inoepimnB,  quanta  diligentia  potuimus,  auxilio  ntplentam  eorum  qnoe 
id  jum  misicti."  So  in  hii  LawB,  yi.  10,  we  read  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Witan  at  Thunderafield,  and  how  "  MSeah  Stybb  and  Brihtno9  Oddan  sunu 
odman  tAgeaonee  ]>am  gemdte  >aes  oinges  worde.** 

'  Cod.  Bipl.  iil.  39a.  The  bearer  of  the  writ  was  Abbot  .^^fhere.  See 
▼ol  i  p.  360,  and  i.  67a  (Ed.  a).  But  it  doee  not  appear  that  the  King*t 
Mouninioner  interfered  with  the  judgement  of  the  ooort.  The  King  limply 
"b«d  and  het  Jieet  hi  sdoldon  Wynilsde  and  Leofwine  8wa  rihUioe 
Svemana  swa  hi  afre  rihtliooet  Jnihte." 
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CH.  xziT.  Tofig  the  Proud;  the  first  founder  of  Walthanij  came 
thither  on  the  King's  errand.^  Both  these  Oem6t8  were 
great  gatherings  of  the  shires  assembled  under  the  local 
chiefs^  Bishops,  Abbots^  Ealdormen,  and  Thegns.'  The  com- 
missioners thus  sent  in  the  Song's  name  answer  exactly  to 
the  missi  of  the  Carolingian  Emperors  and  Kings,  and  it 
is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  look  on  their  employ- 
ment as  actually  suggested  by  the  employment  of  the  mim^ 
or  whether  we  hold  that  Germany  and  England  were  both 
capable  of  independently  inventing  so  obvious  a  way  of  doing 
Action  of  business.  The  officer  who  came  on  the  King's  errand  might 
m^oners.  comc  really  to  see  that  justice  was  done  in  the  local  court ; 
or  he  might  come  because  the  Eling  had  some  special  in- 
terest in  the  business  to  be  done.  But  he  did  not  displace 
the  constitutional  presidents  of  the  assembly,  the  Bishop 
The  and  the  Earl.    But,  after  the  Conquest,  besides  the  natural 

lose  their    tendency  to  mcrease  the  power  oi  the  Urown  m  every  way, 
"^*f?* ,    those  natural  presidents  had  vanished.'    It  was  only  a  few 

presidents,  *  ^  "^ 

the  Bishop  shires  that  had  Earls ;  except  the  great  palatinates  on  the 
Earl.  border,  earldoms  were  sinking  into  places  of  honour,  and 

indeed  of  profit,  but  which  no  longer  kept  the  duties  of 
Stephen's  the  old  official  earldoms.  Both  Stephen  and  Matilda  had 
created  a  crowd  of  nominal  Earls,  who  were  little  more 
than  pensioners  of  the  Crown,  and  who  had  not  always 
any  real  territorial  connexion  with  the  shires  &om  which 

^  Cod.  Dipl.  IT.  54.  "  Tofig  PrGda  com  Seer  on  ttes  dnges  aerende."  On 
Tofig  see  vol.  1.  p.  589.  The  whole  account  of  this  trial  fonns  one  of  (he 
liveliest  scenes  in  the  records  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence. 

'  In  the  Berkshire  Gem6t  the  Assembly,  "  ealle  )»  witan  )>e  >cr  ge- 
somnode  wieron,"  consisted  of  Bishop  iEthelsige  (see  vol.  i.  p.  314),  Bishop 
iSscwig  (see  vol.  i.  p.  307),  Abbot  iBlMc,  **  and  eal  do  sclr."  In  the 
Herefordshire  Gemdt  we  find  present  Bishop  iEthelstan  (see  voL  ii  p.  391), 
Ealdoiman  Baneg  (see  vol.  i.  p.  580,  ii.  p.  561),  his  son  Eadwine  (see  voLi. 
p.  580),  divers  persons  by  name,  and  **  ealle  |>e  |>egna8  on  Herefordscfiie.'* 

'  The  Earl  appears  as  the  president  in  Lincolnshire,  Domesday,  336  (, 
where  the  powers  of  the  local  court  are  brought  out  very  strongly;  "Si 
quis  pro  aliquo  reatu  ezulatus  fuerit  a  rege  et  a  oomite  et  ab  hominibas 
vicecomitatus,  nullus  nisi  rez  sibi  dare  paoem  poterit." 
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thej  took  their  titles.^    The  Bishop  too,  as  Bishop,  was  ob.xxit. 
practically,  if  not  formally,  removed  from  the  headship 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  shire  by  the  ordimmce 
which  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
court.     The  chief  places  in  the  local  assemblies  were  thus  The  King's 
open  to  be  filled,  no  longer  by  the  local  chiefs,  but  by  the  take  their 
immediate  representatives  of  the  King.     The  Sheriff  was  P^*^* 
his  ever-present  officer  on  the  spot,  and  there  might  be 
Commissioners^  Justices^  Barons,  sent  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose from  the  King's  Court.    Everything  tended  to  set 
aside  the  power  of  the  men  of  the  district  and  of  the 
two  chiefs  who  embodied  its  independent  existence,  and  to 
put  the  power  of  the  King  and  of  his  immediate  personal 
representatives  in  its  place. 

But  all  this  time  there  was  not  the  least  notion  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  Norman  Kings  of  abolishing  any  of  the 
ancient  English  tribunals  and  setting  up  something  new  in 
their  stead.     The  old  assemblies  were  careAiUy  kept  up^  if  The  old 
only  because  it  was  found  that  they  could  be  turned  into  J^pt^p. 
means  for  increasing  the  King's  profits,  as  well  as  extending 
his  authority.     Several  ordinances  of  this  time  require  that  Pematies 
the  assemblies  shall  be  regularly  held  at  the  ancient  times,  tendance, 
and  impose,  as  of  old,  penalties  on  those  who  failed  to 
attend  at  them.^    But  the  authority  of  these  courts  was 

>  "Lnaginarii  et  psendo-oomitee  **  they  are  called  bj  Robert  de  Monte, 
1155.    See  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.  i.  36a,  451. 

'  Sea  the  Ordinance  of  Henry  (1 108-1 11  a)  in  Select  Charters,  99; 
"  Sciatis  quod  concede  et  pradpio  nt  amodo  comitatus  mei  et  hundreda 
in  illis  lods  et  eisdcm  terminis  sedeant,  dent  sederunt  in  tempore  regis  Ead- 
ward!  et  non  i^ter.  Ego  enim,  quando  voluero,  faciam  ea  satis  summonere 
propter  mea  dominica  neoesniia  ad  voluntatem  meam. . . .  Et  volo  et  pnecipio 
ttt  omnes  de  comitatu  eant  ad  comitatus  et  hundreda  sicat  fecenmt  in  tempore 
ngis  Eadwardi,  nee  remorent  propter  aliquam  causam  pacem  meam  vel 
quietndinem,  qui  non  lequuntur  plaoita  mea  et  judicia  mea,  sicut  tunc 
tcmporis  fedssent.*'  So  Domesday,  269  b,  where  "  qui  remanebat  de  siremot 
•me  lationabili  ezcusatione*'  is  put  'on  a  level  with  some  of  the  gravest 
offenden.  Cf.  Comp.  Politics,  aai,  466.  For  tiie  older  legidafion,  see 
•fithelstaa*s  Laws,  li.  ao. 
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OH.  xznr.  fast  passing  into  the  liands  of  the  King  or  his  immediate 

representatives.    Throughout  the  Norman  rdgns  we  find 

judges  sent  by  the  King  holding  the  chief  place  in  the 

local  assemblies.    Nothing  can  be  more  expressive  than 

the  phrase  of  the  Chronicler  in  which  he  speaks  of  Bandolf 

Flambard  "  driving  '^  all  the  Gemots  throughout  England.^ 

And  we  have  abeady  heard  of  the  doings  of  Balph  Basset 

under  Henry,  of  his  bloody  Witenagemot  in  Leioester- 

Itinenmt    shire,  and  of  some  of  his  dealings  in  other  matters.^     It 

^  ^^'     is  plain  that  the  custom  of  sending  itinerant  justices  was 

in  full  force  under  Henry  the  First ;  it  simply  needed  to 

be  organized  in  a  more  systematic  shape  by  Henry  the 

The  King   Second.^    The  King  thus  gradually  became  in  practice, 

"thelWi-  what  in  the  theory  of  lawyers  he  is  represented  as  being 

^^^^  »    from  all  eternity,  the  fountain  of  justice.     But  he  became 

so,  not  by  any  eternal  and  inherent  right,  but  because 

circumstances  enabled   him  to  undermine  step   by  step 

the  authority  of  the  older  popular  tribunals  of  the  land. 

He  could  now  at  pleasure  call  up  causes  to  be  heard  in 

his  own  courts,  often  in  his  own  presence.^    In  cases  of 

less  urgency  he  could  send  his  Barons  or  Justices  to  hear 

them,  that  is,  practically  to  decide  them,  in  what  had 

once  been  the  courts  of  the  people.    The  attendance  of  the 

Thegns  of  the  shire  ^  and  of  the  reeve  and  the  four  men 

from  each  township  was  still  enforced;^  but  the  spirit  of 

^  Giron.  Petrib.  1099.  "  Bannulf .  . .  >e  asrar  ealle  his  gemot  ofer  eall 
En^elAnd  draC** 

'  See  aboYe,  p.  159.  '  See  Stubbe,  Conit.  Hist  391,  600  et  eeq. 

*  In  the  ordinanoe  quoted  in  the  last  page,  it  is  proYided  that  oaiuea  about 
land  between  the  King^s  barons  shall  be  tried  in  the  Sling^s  Court ;  *Bt  ri 
amodo  exsurgat  plaoitum  de  diyisione  teirarom,  si  est  inter  barones  meos 
dominicos,  traotetor  pladtum  in  curia  meft,  et  si  est  inter  vaTassores  dnomm 
dominorum,  tractetur  in  oomitatu.** 

■  See  in  the  Laws  of  Heniy  (vii.  a)  the  long  list  of  persons  whose  at- 
tendance was  obligatory.    So  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist  393;  "barones  et  vano- 
sores'*  represent  the  ancient  Thegns.    The  "tnqgreni*'  may  not  at  fint 
strike  us  as  being  simply  town-reeves. 
^  '  L^.  Hen.  vii.  7.    "  Si  nterqne  [baro  et  dapifer  ejus]  neoessario  doit, 
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the  ancient  institution    had    passed  away.     The   King's  oh.  xxiy. 
barons  were  now  the  real  judges.     There  was  no  longer  No  general 
anything  to  draw  either  thegn  or  churl  to  an  assembly  ment  to 
where  all  was  done  by  royal  officers,  and  those  officers  in  ^'^S?  *^* 
most   cases  of  foreign  blood  and  speech.     It  was  only 
gradoally  that  those  who  had  once  been  judges  again  found 
a  sphere  marked  out  for  them,  as  the  functions  of  judges, 
jurors,  and  witnesses  began  to  be  more  accurately  distin- 
guished.    It  was  no  wonder  then  that  men  strove  to  avoid 
attendance  in  courts  which  had  so  wholly  changed  their 
nature.     It  is  no  wonder  if  fines  for  non-attendance  be-  Exemption 
come  a  considerable  item  in  the  Eling's  revenue,^  or  that  the  men  of 
the  men  of  Yorkshire  should,  as  we  lately  saw,  be  willing  Yorkslure. 
to  buy  at  a  heavy  price  a  perpetual  dispensation  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.     At  the  time 
every  change  of  this  kind  must  have  been  felt  as  a  cruel 
hardship^  though  even  at  the  time  there  doubtless  was  in 
them  an  element  of  good.     Things  changed  as  the  central 
government  gradually  came  to  be  no  longer  looked  on  as  an 
enemy.    A  time  came  when  it  was  found  that  better  justice  The 
was  done  by  the  King's  Judges,  assisted  by  the  men  of  the  workB  in 
shire  in  their  definite  character  of  grand  and  petty  jurors,  ^^i^, 
than  could  be  done  in  the  old  assemblies,  where  each  man 
had  his  place^  but  where  the  different  functions  of  judge, 
juror,  and  witness  were  not  accurately  defined.   But  mark  in  Return  to 
how  singular  a  way,  in  the  case  of  one  institution  at  least,  Btitutions. 
the  old  system  has  come  back  again.     One  class  of  the  Justioee  of 
royal  mim,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  shire^  have  been 
80  multiplied,  and  their  character  has  been  so  thoroughly 
changed^  that  an  assembly  of  them  is  practically  an  as- 
sembly, not  of  royal  officers,  but  of  the  Thegns  of  the 
shire  in  their  local  character.    A  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
has  become  an  assembly  whose  best  rule  of  action  could 

PvvpodtuB  et  saoerdofl  et  quatuor  de  melioribus  yilliiB  adsint  pro  omnibua 
qui  nominatim  non  erunt  ad  placitum  Bubmoniti." 
'  See  the  cases  bronght  together  by  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  398. 

VOL.  v.  Q  g 
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OH.  XXIV.  not  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Eanwene, 
when  she  bade  the  Scirgemot  of  Herefordshire  to  "  do 
theg^ly  and  well."  ^  The  shire  has  become  an  aristocratic 
commonwealth,  ruled  by  an  assembly  not  so  very  unlike 
what  the  gathering  of  the  Thegns  of  Herefordshire  most 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Cnut.  No  royal  mmus  is  there, 
except  in  so  far  as  all  the  Thegns  have  themselves  become 
misH,  The  Thegns  alone  can  speak  and  vote,  but  the  rest 
of  the  men  of  the  shire  may,  if  they  think  good,  look  on. 
And  they  now  have  means  of  influence  and  criticism, 
which^  though  less  direct,  are  perhaps  as  effectual,  as  the 

Grand  and  ancient  right  to  cry  Yea  or  Nay.     In  the  judicial  business 

Juries,  of  the  court,  popular  juries,  grand  and  petty,  keep  up 
the  ancient  right  of  every  freeman  to  have  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  And  the  judges  of  the 
court  are  Thegns  of  the  shire,  men  commissioned  indeed 
by  the  Crown,  but  whom  no  one  looks  on  as  royal  officers. 
Indeed^  whenever  a  cry  is  raised  for  the  transfer  of 
their  judicial  powers  to  other  hands,  it  is  sought  to 
transfer  it  to  men  in  whom  the  character  of  royal  officers 

The  shall  be  more  prominent.     The  SheriflP  too,  once  the  im- 

Sheriff 

mediate  instrument  of  the  King,  the  dreaded  royal  ''  ex- 
actor/' has  ceased  to  be,  in  any  practical  sense,  a  royal 
missus.     A   Thegn   of  the   shire,   for  his    year  the  first 
Thegn  of  the  shire,  his  main  business  is  to  appear,  in  the 
name  of  the  shire,  to  receive  the  real  royal  missi  with  fitting 
The  officers  respect.      The    central    and    the    local    authorities    have 
Crown        ^^61^  reconciled;    but  this  has   largely  been   through  a 
localized.    pj-Qcess  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Crown  have  been 
practically  localized.     Through  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
Henries,  we^have  come  back  to  the  days  of  Cnut  in  a 
better  form.     The  freemen  of  the  shire,  Thegns  and  churb 
alike,  keep  their  old  judicial  rights  under  new  shapes. 

^  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  55  (see  above,  p.  446).     *'  And  he6  sfiSfSfai  to  ^im  pegium 
cwkU  :  D6^  >egnltce  and  wel." 
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And  those  who  come  on  the  King's  errand,  the  successors  ch.  xxiv. 
of  Tofiff   and  Balph   Basset,   now   briner   with   them  no  The  Com- 
suspicion  that  they  are  acting  as  instruments  of  an  arbi-  of  Assize, 
trary  wlU^  or  that  the  King's  errand  on  which  they  have 
come  can  ever  be  other  than  the  errand  of  the  law. 

Out  of  this  sketch  of  the  change  which  the  Norman  Trial  by 
Conquest  wrought  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  old    ^^' 
question  at  once  starts  up  as  to  the  invention  or  intro- 
duction of  Trial  by  Jury.     To  this  question,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  often  been  put,  it  is  almost  answer  enough  to 
say  that  Trial  by  Jury  never  was  invented  or  introduced 
at  all.     At  this  time  of  day,  no  one  need  waste  his  time  in  Popular 
proving  that  Trial  by  Jury  was  not  invented  by  iElfred.  to  its 
And  it  is  almost  as  needless  to  prove  that  it  was  not*^"^^ 
brought  ready  made  in  the  keels  of  Hengest  ^nd  Horsa, 
that  it  was  not  copied  from  this  or  that  kindred  institution 
to  be  found  in  this  or  that  German  or  Scandinavian  land, 
and  that,   if  it  was  not   brought   over   ready   made  by 
Hengest,  neither  was  it  brought  over  ready  made  by  Wil- 
liam.   All  notions  of  this  kind,  though  they  have  often 
been  maintained  with  much  learning  and  much  ingenuity,^ 
go  on  a  misconception  of  the  early  history  of  institutions. 
Trial  by  Jury,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it,  was 
certainly  not   invented   or   introduced  by  any  particular 
man  at   any  particular  time.     If  by  Trial  by  Jury  we  Primitive 
mean  any  kind   of  trial  in  which   the   case   is   decided  ^  the 
by  the  oaths  of  men  taken  from  among  the  community  ^^^™' 
at  large,  then  Trial  by  Jury  is  as  old  as  any  institution 
of  the  Teutonic  race.     If  by  Trial  by  Jury  we  mean  a  Its  existing 
form  of  trial  in  which,  while  the  royal  Judge  lays  down  ,^ern/ 
the  law,  a  sworn  body  of  men  from  among  the  com- 
munity decides  all   questions   of  fact — still  more,  if  we 
understand  a  form  of  trial  in  which  the  Jurors  cannot 

*  The  variouB  theories  will  be  found  collected  in  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  i, 
^13-    See  Appendix  KB. 

Og2 
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OH.  XXIV.  be  called  in  question  for  any  verdict  which  they  may 

give — then  Trial  by  Jury  is  a  very  modem  thing  indeed. 

In  this  form   it  cannot   be  said   to  be  older  than  the 

time    of   Charles    the   Second,    when    Jurors  were   still 

fined  for  giving  verdicts  which  were  displeasing  to  the 

Judge ;  ^  we  might  almost  say  that  it  was  not  older  than 

the  days  when  Judges  still  claimed  to  decide  whether  a 

Early  ap-    given  writing  were  a  libel.*   The  compurgators  of  our  oldest 

Ju^trial ;  ^*^  were  not  a  Jury  in  the  modern  sense,  but  they  were 

Compur-     one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Jury  arose.     The 

a     "'  .^  Jurors  or  sworn  witnesses  of  the  laws  of  ^thelstan  and 

sworn  wit- 
nesses ;       Eadgar'  were  not  a  Jury  in  our  sense,  but  they  too  doubtless 

the  served  as  another  element  in  its  developement.    The  twelve 

Thegns  of  eldest  Thegns  of  the  law  of  ^thelred,  who  swore  to  accuse 

^thelred;  ^o  man  falsely,*  are  exceedingly  like  a  modern  Grand  Jury; 

but  as  they  gtand  by  themselves,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that 

they  too   may  have  helped  in  the  work,  but  that  they 

certainly  do  not  amount  to  Jury  trial,  as  Jury  trial  is 

Recog-       now  understood.     The  inquests  by  Becognitora  which  we 

hear  of  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  onwards,  the  sworn 

men  by  whose  oaths  Domesday  was  drawn  up  *  or  those 

by  whose   oaths   the   lands  of  Fracenham  were  wrongly 

judged  to  the  Crown,*  come  much  more   nearly  to   our 

notion  of  Jurors,  but  still  they  are  not  the  thing  itself. 

Distinction  The  recognitors  are  not  judges  but  witnesses,  witnesses  de- 

jleoog-        daring  their  verdict  from  their  personal  knowledge,  while 

"^^"  ^^^  ^*  ^®  *^®  essence  of  the  modern  Jury  that  they  should  not 

Jurors.       use  their  personal  knowledge,  but  should  give  their  verdict 

The  Assize  according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by  others.     The 

the  Second,  greatest  step  made  at  any  one  time  in  the  developement  of 
II 66. 

^  See  the  case  of  the  trial  of  William  Penn  in  1670.    Forsyth,  Trial  fay 
JU17,  p.  403. 

'  On  Lord  Maniifield*s  doctrine  of  libel,  and  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Act> 
Hay,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  253  et  seq.,  261  et  seq. 

*  ^thelstan,  v.  5  (Schmid,  154)  ;  Eadgar,  iv.  B.  3  (Schmid,  196). 

*  JEthelred,  iii.  3  (Schmid,  a  1 2).    •  )See  vol.  iv.  p.  69 2 .    •  lb.  pp.  3 7 1 , 3 7a. 
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the  Jury  system  was  when  the  practice  of  recognition  was  ch.  xxiv. 
organized    by   the   great  Assize   of  Henry  the   Second.^ 
Here  we  have  sworn  men  who  give  a  verdict,  and  their 
verdict  is  decisive.     But  they  give  their  verdict  from  their 
own  knowledge ;  they  do  not  perform  that  special  function 
of  modem  Jurors  which  consists  in  giving  a  verdict  after 
weighing  the  evidence  of  others.     As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  notion  was  not  wholly  got  rid  of 
that  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  dispute  was  rather 
a  recommendation  than  a  disqualification  on  the  part  of 
a  Juror.2     Till  this  notion  was  got   rid  of,  the   Jurors 
had  not  fully  exchanged  their  primitive  function  of  wit- 
nesses for  their  later  function  of  judges  of  the  witness  of 
others.     And^  so  long  as  any  shred  of  the  character  of 
witnesses  still  clave  to  them,  we  can  understand  that  they 
mighty   like   other  witnesses,   be    held   to  be   personally 
responsible  for  their  verdict^  and  liable  to  punishment  if 
their  verdict  could  be  shown  to  be  false  or  corrupt.     The  The 
stages  of  the  process  by  which  the  modern  Jury  grew  up  ^  modem 
have  been  endless ;    the  greatest  landmark  in  the  series  ^^   , . 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  we  may  without  in-  ^^^jj^^ 
accuracy  speak  of  Trial  by  Jury,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  under 
points  by  which  a  Jury  of  his  day  differed  from  a  Jury  of  Second, 
our  day.     But  Henry  no  more  invented  Trial  by  Jury,  he  Action  of 
no  more  brought  it  in  from  any  other  land,  than  JE\{rei  did. 
His  organizing  mind  gave  a  more  regular  shape  to  the 
action  of  the  popular  Jurors,  as  it  gave  a  more  regular 
Bhape  to  the  action  of  the  royal  Judges.     But  even  he  did 
not  in  any  sense  create  an  institution  the  germs  of  which 
ttre  immemorial,  but  the  perfect  shape  of  which  did  not 
Bhow  itself  till  ages  after  his  time. 

*  See  the  Aasizes  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton  in  Select  Cbarten,  137, 
HI ;  Const.  Hist.  i.  615.    See  Appendix  RB. 
'  See  Forsyth,  Trial  by  Jury,  p.  163. 
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cH.  xxiY.       I  hold  then  that  it  is  simplj  meaningless  to   dispute 

whether  Trial  by  Jury  is  an  Old-English  or  a  INTorman 

institution,  or  to  raise  any  other  questions  of  that  kind.   It 

is  an  institution  which  grew  up  gradually  out  of  germs 

Working    commou  to  England  with  other  Teutonic  lands.     But  here 

Norman     Again  the  circumstanccs  of  the  Norman  Conquest  helped 

Conquest    ^^   foster  the   growth   of  those  native   germs.     Foreign 

growth  of  Kings  and  foreign  Judges  had  special  need  of  trustworfliy 

j^r^  .   -  '  information  as  to  matters  both  of  fact  and  of  law.     As  the 

trust-         courts  became  less  and  less  the  courts  of  the  people  and 

worthy  in- 
formation   more  and  more  the  courts  of  the  King^  it  was  more  and 

judges.'^*^  more  important  that  the  royal  mi^H  who  had  become  the 
judges  should  have  trustworthy  evidence  set  before  them. 
In  an  ancient  popular  Gemot,  every  man  in  the  assembly 
was  likely  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  either  as  to 
an  alleged  crime  or  as  to  a  disputed  possession.   Every  man 
could  from  that  personal  knowledge  act  as  judge  both  of 
law  and  of  fact.     But  King  William,  Bishop  Odo,  or  Balph 
Basset,  needed  to  have  a  clear  and  truthful  account  of  the 
Theverdict  disputed  points  set  before  them.     This  clear  and  trutliful 
cognitois,    account  was  sought  for  in  the  oaths  of  the  recognitors. 
What  they  swore  was  held  to  be  truth ;  it  was  a  verdict, 
but  a  verdict  given  from  their  own  knowledge.     But,  as 
soon  as  that  verdict  was  once  ruled  to  be  decisive,  though 
they  did  not  lose  the  character  of  witnesses,  they  began  to 
Jurors        put  on  something  of  the  character  of  judges.     The  later 
fr^^t-    liistory  of  Trial  by  Jury  is  a  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
nesses  into  ^j^g  character  of  the  Jurors  as  judges  grew,  and  their  cha- 
Triai  by     racter  as  witnesses  died  out.     Even  if  we  grant  that  Wil- 
f^'y  ^^*     liam  followed  in  England  a  system  of  recognition  which 

in  trodu  ced 

from  Nor-  was  already  in  use  in  Normandy  but  which  did  not  before 
exist  in  the  same  shape  in  England,  that  would  not  make 
Trial  by  Jury  a  Norman  institution.  The  recognitors  are 
only  another  form  of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itself 
in  the  compurgators,  in  the /riMorii  in  every  detail  of  the 
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Lction  of  the  popular  courts.  The  Notman  administrators^  oh.  xxiy. 
B  the  very  act  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  popular  courts, 
Brere  driven  to  make  special  use  of  a  form  of  inquiry  which 
sprang^  from  the  same  source  as  those  which  they  set 
iside,  and  which  in  the  end^  as  it  grew  and  prospered, 
brought  back  the  main  principle  of  ancient  English  juris- 
prudence in  a  new  shape. 

The  ancient  courts  of  the  people  were  thus  gradually 
changed  into  the  courts  of  the  King.     But,  in  the  working 
of  the  cycle  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  English 
affairs,  the  courts  of  the  King  have  again  gradually  changed 
into  courts  ih  which  both  King  and  people  have  a  share, 
but  in  which  King  and  people  alike  find  a  higher  power  in 
the  Law.     And^  largely  as  the  government  of  the  realm, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  within  it,  had  come  to  be 
looked   on  as  a  source  of  income  for  the  King,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that,  even  in  the  worst  days  of  Rufus,  men 
would  have  said  openly  that  the  King's  pleasure  and  profit 
was  the  object  for  which  they  were  carried  on.     But  there  Excep- 
was  onfe  kind  of  legislation,  one  kind  of  tribunal,  which  racter  of 
avowedly  stood  outside  the  common  law  of  the  land,  which  ^  Forest 
existed   only  for   the  King's  personal  pleasure,  and  was 
ruled  only  by  his  personal  will.     Such  is  the  description 
which  a  writer  of  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  high  in 
office  and  in  the  royal  trust,  gives  of  the  legislation  of  the 
forests  and  of  the  courts  by  which   it  was  enforced.^    A  Nature 
royai  forest,  that  is  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  waste  Foreeta. 
land  inhabited  by  beasts  of  chase,  was  in  itself  nothing  new. 

*  DialoguB  de  Scaccario,  i.  ii  (Select  Charters,  197).  "  Sane  forestarum 
^*^,  pceoa  quoque  vel  absolutio  delinquentium  in  eas,  aive  pecuniaria  fuerit 
*ive  oorporalls,  seorsum  ab  aliis  regni  judiciis  secernitur,  et  solius  regis 
vbitrio  vel  cujuslibet  fJEtmiliaris  ad  hoc  specialiter  deputati  subjicitur.  Legi- 
bus  quidem  propriis  subsiBtit ;  quas  non  communi  regni  jure,  sed  voluntaria 
P'^pQin  institutione  subnixas  dicuat ;  adeo  ut  quod  per  legem  ejus  fiMstum 
»ierit,  Hon  justum  absolute,  sed  justum  secundum  legem  forestao  dicatur. 
^  ibresUs  etiam  penetralia  regum  sunt,  et  eorum  mai[imiB  delicise.*' 
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GH.  xxiT.  In  days  when  the  old  system  of  Teutonic  occupation  was 
'^^         still  undisturbed,  it  was  natural  that  each  community  should 

origin.  ^  ,  "^ 

have  part  of  its  folkland  in  the  form  of  a  common  forest 
as  well  as  in  that  of  common  meadow.     The  forest  was 
not  simply  a  place  for  hunting  the  wild  deer ;  its  wooded 
parts  supplied  pasture  for  swine/  and  wood  alike  for  fuel 
Communal  and  for  building.     Rights  of  this  kind  are  usual  wherever 
^qJ^IjI;^  communities  retain  their  common  land,  and  such  rights, 
in  the        rights  of  pasture^  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  of  cutting  timber, 
are  granted  by  countless  ancient  charters.'     As  the  folk- 
land  passed  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
the  forests,  so  rich  in  materials  both  for  sport  and  for 
profit,  came  gradually  to  be  looked  on  as  the  King's  special 
possession.     How  far  they  had^  in  the  days  before  the 
Conquest,  become   lands  apart   from  the   shire  and   the 
The  hundred  is  not  at  all  clear.     I  have  already  said  that  I 

Fo^t  <^^^  P^^  ^^  faith  in  the  Code  of  Forest  Laws  which  bears 
^^^^  the  name  of  Cnut.'  Every  time  that  I  look  at  that 
document,  I  feel  more  convinced  that^  as  it  stands^  it  is 
the  work  of  a  later  age.  It  is  most  likely  a  forgery  of 
one  of  the  Norman  reigns^  of  no  time  so  likely  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First.  It  was  doubtless  designed  to  employ 
the  venerated  name  of  the  great  Dane  to  shelter  the 
His  legislation  against  which  men  cried  out.     But  the  genuine 

Relation.  laws  of  Cnut  make  it  plain  that  in  his  day  there  already 
were  royal  hunting-grounds,  all  encroachments  on  which 
were  forbidden,  and  the  memorable  declaration  that  every 
man  might  hunt  on  his  own  ground  might  possibly  he 
taken  as  a  sign  that  that  right  had  already  been  called 
in  question.^  Of  the  services  which  had  to  be  rendered 
to   the  royal  hunting  in  the  days  of  Eadward  I  have 

*  A  "  wood  of  80  many  pigs**  is  an  entry  which  la  found  in  almost  eretf 
page  of  Domesday. 

'  See  a  number  of  such  instances  collected  by  Kemble,  Saxons  in  "Bag- 
land,  284.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  48a.  *  lb. 
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already   spoken^'   and    we    find    in   Domesday   a   special  oh.  xxiv. 
class  of  Toval    huntsmen,   who   seem  to    have  all   been  Eadward*g 

»  '  nuntameQ 

Englishmen,  and  to  have  all  passed  into  the  service  of  paasinto 
William.'   If  we  take  the  so-called  code  of  Cnut  as  a  witness  service, 
to  the  state  of  the  law  under  Henry  and  his  two  prede- 
cessors, it  would  certainly  show  that  the  officers  of  the  royal 
forests  formed  a  distinct  class  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
local  jurisdiction.     It  will   be   remembered  that  Henry,  The 
in  promising   to   reform  all   other   abuses,   declared    his  under 
determination    to    keep   the   forests    in    his   own  hands,  S^^f^  *^® 
as   his   father  had  done.^     The  practice   of  Henry   the  Henry  the 
First  in   this   matter   is  thus   carried  back  to  the  days  Second's 

■'     AKfliEe  of 

of  the    Conqueror,    and    what    the    practice    of    Henry  the  Forest, 
the  First  was  we  learn  from  the  Assize  of  Henry  the 
Second.     It  is  an  arbitrary  code,  setting  up  a  separate 
and  arbitrary  jurisdiction  within  ceiiain  districts^  a  juris- 
diction which  over-rode  all  ordinary  rights  of  property, 
rank,  office,  and  calling.    It  was  a  jurisdiction  fenced  in  by 
heavy  penalties  denounced  against  man  and  beast.^     Still 
it  was  a  jurisdiction ;  it  had  a  system  of  law,  with  courts 
to  administer  it.    It  was  therefore  not  without  a  popular  Popular 
element,  an  element  which  may  have  been  preserved  from  the  Forest 
the  times  before  the  forests  were  cut  off  from  the  body  ^"^• 
of  the  shires  and  hundreds^  or  which  may  have  crept  in 
in  after  times^  in  imitation  of  other  jurisdictions.     Certain 
it  is  that,  within  the  forest  jurisdictions,  some  of  the  old 
forms  of  the  ancient  courts  have  gone  on  with  less  change 
than  they  did  in  the  country  in  general.    It  is  not  inappro- 
priate that  the  scholar  to  whom  English  history  owes  more 
than  to  any  other  should  be  able  to  report  that  the  reeve 
and  four  men  of  our  earliest  laws  still  come  together  in  the 
forest  courts  of  the  district  of  his  own  birth.^ 

*  See  vol.  iv,  p.  609.        *  On  the  "  Venstores,"  see  Ellis,  Domesday,  i.  1 10. 
■  See  above,  p.  168.  *  See  above,  p.  163. 

*  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  107,  where  the  customs  of  the  courts  of  the 
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ca.  XXIV.       This  last  example  is  a  strildDg  proof  of  the  abiding^ 
character  of  ancient  English  custom.     It  shows  ho^w  it, 
as  it  were,  seized  upon  and  made  its  own  those  very  insti-* 
tutioDs  of  the  stranger  which  were  most  novel  and  most 
Adaptar     hateful.     The  Old-English  law,  never  formally  abolished, 
foreign       ^ut  merely  modified  under  the  circumstances  of  foreign 
^^^j^  ^y  rule,  often  disguised  under  a  show  of  foreign  names  and 
^w.  foreign  laws,  still  lived  on,  ready  at  any  moment  to  show 

itself  again  in  some  new  shape,  and  to  turn  the  very 
evils  and  wrongs  of  the  foreign  rule  to  its  own  behoof. 
The  centralized  despotism  of  the  Norman  Kings  failed  to 
root  out  the  ancient  popular  jurisprudence  of  England. 
For  a  while  despotism  made  use  of  freedom  as  its  instru- 
ment. Gradually^  by  a  silent  change,  freedom  learned  to 
turn  despotism  itself  to  its  own  purposes.  We  see,  at 
every  turn  of  our  story,  how  foreign  tyranny  worked  in 
The  the  end  for  the  establishment  of  native  freedom.     Nowhere 

el^ent      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  more  clearly  than  in  the  administration  of 
^^  *rtB     -  J^^^^^-     ^^^  ancient  popular  courts,  as  they  became  un- 
served by    suited  for  the  requirements  of  a  more  advanced  state  of 
maninno-  Society,  might,  like  the   popular   courts   of  other  lands, 
vationa.      }^2Lye  died  out  before  courts  in  which  the  King^s  judges 
were  all  in  all,  unchecked  by  any  popular  element  in  any 
shape.     As  it  was,  the  intrusion  of  the  King's  judges  into 
the  popular  courts  really  preserved  the  popular  element^  by 
causing  it  to  take  a  new  form,  one  better  suited  than  the 
ancient  one  for  the  needs  of  later  times.     So  it  is  in  all 
things ;  we  have  advanced  by  going  back,  but  it  was  the 
momentary  check  of  the  foreign  rule  which  has  enabled  us 
to  go  back.     Step  by  step  we  have  thrown  off  the  yoke ; 
but  we  have  been  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  only  because 
the  yoke  was  fehere  to  be  thrown  off.    And  it  is  the  process 
of  throwing  off  a  yoke  which  ever  makes  freedom  surest. 

forest  of  Knaresborough  are  referred  to  as  among  the  best  illastrations  of 
early  customs  still  remaming. 
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Had  there  never  been  a  time  of  foreign  tyranny^  our  liberties  ch.  xxiv. 
might  have  crumbled  away  without  our  knowing  it.     It 
was  the  foreign  tyranny  which  taught  us  to  know  them, 
to  love  them^  to  win  them  back  in  more  lasting  forms. 
The  English  people  learned  to  use  and  to  know  its  own 
strength,  in  the  process,  first  of  supporting  a  foreign  King 
against  foreign  barons,  and   then  of  supporting  foreign 
barons  against  a  foreign  King.     By  so  doing  it  turned 
both  the  foreign  King  and  the  foreign  barons  into  English- 
men, or  rather  it  washed  away  the  foreign  varnish  which 
the  Northern  followers  of  Bolf  and  Harold  Blaatand  had 
put  on  during  their  sojourn  on  Gaulish  soil.     But  for  the 
process  of  foreign  conquest,  we  might  have  seen,  as  other 
lands  did^  our  native   Kings  growing  into   despots,  our 
native  Thegnhood  growing  into  such  a  nobility  as  has 
been  the  curse  of  continental  lands.     It  was  not  in  vain 
that  our  forefathers  called  for  the  laws  of  Eadward ;  we 
have  won  them  back,  and  more  than  won  them  back.     But 
with  regard  to  the  last  subject  of  which  we  spoke,  we 
nu'ght  wish  to  go  back  even  beyond  the  laws  of  Eadward 
and  the  laws  of  Cnut.     We  have  hardly  gone  back  to  the 
stage  of  Cnut's  legislation,  as  long  as  the  faintest  trace  of 
the  forest  law  survives  in  the  feeblest  shadow  of  its  "bastard 
slip."  1     'W'e  at  least  lag  far  behind  the  wisdom  of  the  code  Roman 
of  Rome,  which,  from  the  principle  that  animals^^ce  naturae  ligh  legis- 
could  be  the  property  of  no  man,  did  not  make  the  strange  l^^^^*^ 
deduction   that  the  exclusive  privilege   of  slaying  them  **ftrm  ^ 
should  be  fenced  in  by  sanctions  sterner  than  those  by 
which  property  is  fenced  in.^    Or  rather,  in  a  fully  civilized 

See  above,  p.  164. 

SUttizig  from  the  principle  that  animalB  "  fene  naturae  *^  belong  to  no 
^^'^i  the  Roman  Law  draws  the  natural  inference  that  any  one  may  take 
^^^^  Bobject  doubtless  to  the  consequences  of  the  ordinary  law  of  trespass, 
^  case  of  any  intrusion  on  another  man's  land.  English  law,  starting  from 
^e  same  principle,  does  not  venture  to  make  the  wild  animals  the  property 
*^uiy  man,  but  it  sets  up  a  system  of  special  regulations  to  preserve  for 
^  benefit  of  particular  men  something  which  is  not  their  property. 
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cH.  zxiv.  time^  the  once  rightful  objects  of  forests  and  of  hunting 
have  passed  away.  In  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  lower  animals  have  a  right  to  protection  against  the 
cruelty  of  man^  we  should  do  well  to  legislate  more  in  an 
English  and  less  in  a  Norman  spirit ;  we  should  do  well  to 
undo  the  evil  deeds  of  those  who  still,  like  the  Conqueror, 
delight  to  turn  the  dwelling-places  of  man  iuto  a  wilder- 
ness ;  while  we  so  careftiUy  legislate  to  stop  the  brutal 
pleasures  of  the  poor  who  have  simply  to  obey  the  law, 
we  should  no  longer  spare  the  no  less  brutal  pleasures  of 
the  rich  by  whom  the  law  is  made. 

§  5.    Local  and  Social  EffecU  of  the  ConqueH, 

Some  of  the  changes  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the 
last  section  lead  us  directly  to  certain  local  and  social 
changes  which  have  left  their  mark  upon  England  ever 
since.    The  great  change  which  was  going  on  in  the  king- 
dom, the  change  which  had  begun  before  the  Conqaest, 
but  which  the  Conquest  hastened  and  completed,  was  car- 
ried on  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  comer  of  the  land.    The 
Feudaliza-  proccss  which  has  been  called  the  feudalization  of  Europe,^ 
tional  and  the  process  which^  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom^  changed  the 
**^* '  elective  chief  of  the  people  into  the  hereditiry  lord  of  the 

land,  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  every  manor  in 
The  word    England.     The  word  manor  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
purely        distinct  foreign  importations  in  our  whole  story.     It  is  not 
oreign.       ^^^  ^  foreign  word,  but  there  is  not,  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  foreign  words  which  came  in  along  with 
it,  any  English  word  which  it  can  be  said  exactly  to  trans- 
late.^    And  yet,  as  in   other  cases,  the    thing  was   not 
absolutely  new;  it  was  again  the  hastening  and  completing 
Origin  of    of  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work.     In  the  dreams 
Lawyers*    of  lawyers,  as  there  has  been  an  hereditary  King  from  all 

^  See  Maine,  Village  Communities,  Lecture  the  Fifth,  and  Early  History 
of  Institutions,  p.  85.  '  See  above,  p.  412. 
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eternity,  so  there  has  been  an  hereditary  lord  of  the  manor  oh.  xxtv. 
from  a  time  only  so  far  short  of  eternity  as  to  give  the  ^^^'^P" 
King  time  to  make  him  a  grant.     In  the  realities  ofg^^^^f 
history,  the  King  and  the  lord,  that  is  the  lord  on  a  great  *^^^^ 
scale  and  the  lord  on  a  small  one,  are  each  something  which  local  lord, 
has  crept  in  unawares,  something  which  has  grown  up  at 
the  expense  of  rights  more  ancient  than  its  own.     Each 
alike,  King  and  lord,  g^w  to  his  full  dimensions  by  a 
series  of  gradual  and  stealthy  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  people.     As  the  King  swallowed  up  the  powers 
and  the  possessions  of  the  nation^  so  the  lord  swallowed 
up  the  rights  and  the  possessions  of  the  mark.   Through  the  Change  in 
happy  accidents  of  our  history,  the  usurper  of  the  rights  njcter'and 
of  the  nation  has  been  changed  into  an  instrument  of  the  P^tio**- 
will  of  the  nation ;  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  mark, 
for  whom  no  such  use  could  be  found,  has  gradually  sunk 
into  a  shadow.    He  is  now  known  only  when  some  vexatious 
privilege  is  called  up  out  of  oblivion,  to  show  that  the  parts 
of  Lucius  Opimius  and  Caius  Gracchus  are  parts  which  may 
be  played  over  again  in  any  time  or  place. 

The  general  order  of  the  changes  by  which  the  old  self- 
governing   communities  changed  into  local  principalities 
have  been  treated  of  by  several  great  scholars,  German  and 
English.*     There  can  be   little  doubt  that,  besides  theGrantnof 
general  causes  which  helped  on  all  such  changes,  whether  ^^  exemp- 
on  a  great  or  on  a  small  scale,  one  special  instrument  of  ^'^'^^ 
the  change  was  the  growth  of  that  system  of  immunities 
or  exemptions  from  the  ordinary  local  jurisdiction  which 
gradually  grew  up  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.^ 

^  See,  above  aU,  the  works  of  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitung  sur  Geschichte 
der  Mark-  Hof-  Dorf-  uud  Stadtrverfassung  und  der  offentlichen  Gewalt 
(Mlinchen,  1 854),  and  the  larger  works  which  followed  it,  beginning  with  the 
Gewhichte  der  MarkenyerfiEMsung  in  Dentschland  (Erlangen,  1856).  The 
■ubject  is  also  constantly  recurring  in  the  works  of  Professor  Stubbs  and 
Sir  Henry  Maine. 

*  See  the  heading  "Emnnitat''  in  Maurer,  Einleitung.  239. 
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CH.  XXIV.  Every  grant  of  sac  and  soc  to  an  ecclesiastical  corporation 
SmkxA  or  to  a  private  man  established  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
cut  off  from  the  regular  authorities  of  the  mark,  the  hun- 
Change  of  drcd,  the  shire,  and  the  kingdom/  A  power  was  thus  set  up 
comm^Uy  which  had  strong  tendencies  to  grow,  one  which  largely 
into  the      helped  in  the  process  by  which  the  smallest  self-ffovernine 

pansh  and         f  .  . 

the  manor,  unit,  whether  we    call    it   the   mark,   the  village   com- 
munity, the  gemeinde^  or  the  commune,  has  in  this  country 
been  gradually  lost  in   the  ecclesiastical  parish  and  the 
territorial  manor.     The  parish  and  the  manor  are  in  truth 
the  ancient  mark,  changed  into  new  shapes,  according  to 
The  ^m^  or  ecclesiastical  and  according  to  territorial  ideas.     Wliere, 
chief  turns  ^  ^  ^^^  Celtic  parts  of  the  British  islands,  the  old  con- 
^1^*^     stitution  of  the  gens  or  clan  went  on  longer  than  it  did 
among  ourselves,'  we  can  see  the  actual  process  by  which, 
under  the  influence  of  an  alien  jurisprudence,  the  chief  of 
the  clan  changed  into  the  lord  of  the  soil.    The  land  of  the 
clan  was  held  to  be  the  land  of  the  chief,  and  the  body 
of  the  clansmen,  in  truth  his  fellow-owners,  came  to   be 
Earliest      looked  on  as  tenants  holding  of  him.'     In  England^  where 
private       the  gentile  system  died  out  so  much  sooner,  our  earliest 
lords.         glimpses  of  territorial  lords  set  them  before  us  as  holding 
their  lands  and  jurisdictions  by  grants  from  the   Eong^ 
grants  of  course  confirmed  by  the  assent  of  his  Witan. 
Encroach-   And  we  can  see  from  Domesday  that,  by  the  time  of  the 
the  primi-   Conquest,  the  encroachments  which  had  been  made  on  the 
b  ^fore  t^™  P^™^*'^^®  system  must  have  reached  no  small  growth.    The 
Conquest,    form  in  which  Domesday  is  drawn  up  assumes  the  tern- 
Witness  of  torial  lordship  as  a  rule.     The  Commissioners  must  have 
ome     y.  f^^^^  something  at  work  so  nearly  akin  to  the  Norman 
manor  that  they  called  it  by  the  same  name.     Each  manor 
is  set  down  as  held  by  a  certain  lord^  of  whom  the  land  is 
held  in  different  ways  by  tenants  of  every  class,  from  men  of 

^  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  184,  399. 

'  See  Comparative  Politics,  105,  117,  394.       *  See  Macaulay,  tit  315. 
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his  own  rank  down  to  personal  slaves.    The  smaller  King's  ch.  xxit. 
Thegns  and  others  holding  of  no  lord  but  the  King^  though 
a  very  numerous^  are  an  exceptional  class^  and  the  mention 
of  lands  actually  held  by  communities  is  very  rare.^   Actual  Cases  of 
common  lands,  the  remains,  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  [^^^^^ 
property,  must,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  traces  of  them 
that    still    exist,    have    been    far    more    usual   than    the 
entries  in  Domesday  would  lead  us  to  think.     But  the  The 
tendency   of  the    Norman   Commissioners,  just  like  the  gtrengS- 
tendency  of  later  lawyers,   would  be  to   look   on  these  f^*^® 
vestiges   of   possession    older   than  the   lord's    right  as  against 
something  which  the  commoners  held  by  the  lord's  grant,  munities. 
The  exact  stages  it  is  impossible  to  trace;   but  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that,  even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
encroachments  of  the  territorial  lords  had  not  been  small, 
and  that  the  change  from  an  English  to  a  Norman  lord 
still  ftirther  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  lord  against  the 
community.     Then  too,  lawyers  and  administrators  alike 
would  naturally  look  at  everything  with  feudal  eyes.     The  The  true 
lord's  property  and  the  lord's  powers  were  in  truth  some-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
thing  exceptional,  something  cut  off  from  the  possessions  yeversed 
and  powers  of  the  community.     But  they  would  look  on  lawyers* 
everything  that  was  left  either  to  the  community  or  to 
smaller  land-owners  as  something  exceptional,  as  something 
cut  off  from  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  lord,  either 
by  his  own  grant,  or  by  some  special  privilege  of  the 
Crown.     The  common  practice  of  commendation  no  doubt  The  nature 
largely  helped  in  this  work,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  mendaSon 
nature  of  the  process  was  misunderstood  in  Norman  e^'^es.  ^nwumier- 

*  ^  •'         stood  by  the 

In  the  older  theory,  the  process  of  commendation,  the  seek-  Normans. 
ing  of  a  lord,  is  a  purely  voluntary  act,  a  mutual  engage- 

^  We  have  seen  some  examples  in  the  cases  of  boroughs,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cambridge,  vol.  i v.  p.  223.  There  is  a  case  of  a  rural  community  holding 
common  land  at  Groldington  in  Bedfordshire,  113  & ;  '^Hano  terram  tenu- 
enmt  homines  rillae  oommuniter,  et  vendere  potuerunt." 
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CH.  XXIV.  ment  between  the  lord  and  his  man.  But  it  is  plain  that, 
by  the  time  that  Domesday  was  drawn  up,  commenda- 
tion had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  right  of  the  lord 
over  the  man,  as  a  kind  of  property  which  could  be  handed 
Effects  of  over  to  another  at  the  lord's  will.^  We  may  fully  believe 
WU^^^  that,  between  T067  and  1085,  greater  changes  had  been 
made  to  the  behoof  of  the  territorial  lords  than  were  ever 
made  in  the  same  number  of  years  before  or  since.  But 
such  changes  could  not  have  been  made  so  quickly  and 
so  thoroughly,  unless  there  had  been  changes  earlier  than 
1067  of  which  these  greater  changes  were  only  the  further 
carrying  out. 

The  manor  then  is  a  thing  which  has  grown  up  by  the 
process  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  instances,  by  the 
growth  of  one  side  of  an  institution,  by  the  growth  of  that 
side  of  it  which  best  fitted  in  with  the  new  ideas  which 
Traces  of    became  dominant  after  the  Conquest.     But^  though  the 
Bystem^    lord  gradually  crept  into  the  place  of  the  community,  some 
remain.       ^f  ^jj^  ancient  institutions  of  the  community  survived.     Of 
and  courts-  ^^®  court-lcct  and  court-baron,  the  later  name  has  the  more 
baron.        Norman  and  feudal  sound.     But  it  is  really  the  court- 
bazon  re-    baron  which  represents  the  ancient  assembly  of  the  mark, 
^®*^^      while  the  court -leet  represents  the  lord's  jurisdiction  otsac 
Assembly,  and  80C,  whether  granted  before  or  since  the  coming  of 
William.^     Nor  does  the  machinery  of  the  court  seem  to 
have  been  greatly  altered  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  held 
in  the  name  of  the  lord  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  fact,  strangely  enough,  it  is  in  these  manorial 
courts,  whether  they  are  in  private  hands  or  whether  the 
manors  for  which  they  are  held  form  part  of  the  ancient 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  that  the  most  curious  relics  of  early 
procedure  are  still  to  be  found.^    The  right  of  sac  and  soc 

^  See  Appendix  SS. 

*  See  Stubbsy  Const.  Hist.  i.  399.    Is  "baron*'  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  *'  man  ?*'  '  See  above,  p.  457. 
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was  terrible  enough  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  when  there  on.  xxiv. 
were  as  many  Kings  as  there  were  lords  of  castles  ;  but>  in  Working 
ordinary  times,  the  courts  of  the  lord,  eizercising  their  lord's 
jurisdiction  According  to  the  oustom  of  the  manor  and  not  ^^^^' 
according  to  the  lord's  arbitrary  will,  soon  became  harmless 
enough.     But  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Norman  reigns  Separate 
was  to  multiply  all  those  kinds  of  private  and  separate  ^^^  ^ 
jurisdictions  which  had  already  begun  to  show  themselves.  ^^^^ 
Honoi^rs — that  is  mattors  on  a  larger  scale  ^ — liberties,  Norman 

roiflms 

hundreds  in  private  hands,  all  helped  in  the  g^dual  work 
of  undermining  the  ancient  local  jurisdictions.   Where  they 
now  survive  at  all,  they  survive  rather  as  curiosities  than 
as  institutions  having  any  practical  working.    The  ancient  The  aa- 
mrgemSt  was  still  called  into  being  at  every  county  election,  modem 
as  long  as  open  nomination  of  candidates  remained  the  S?^^ 
law.     The  ballot  alone  would  in  no  way  have  affected  it ; 
but  private  written  nominations  have  given  it  its  death- 
blow.  And,  even  before  that  change,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
assembly  had  been  strangely  transferred  to  a  wholly  modem 
tribunal.     It  had  become  the  name  of  a  tribunal  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  anything  in  our  ancient  law^  a  county  court 
where  justice  is  administered  by  a  single  royal  judge^  and 
where  the  jury  itself  is  optional  and  exceptional. 

But  while,  on  one  side,  the  elder  popular  rights  died 
away  before  the  growth  of  separate  and  exceptional  juris- 
dictions in  the   hands  of  particular   men,   on   the  other 
hand,  popular  freedom  grew  with  the  growth  of  separate 
and  exceptional  jurisdictions,  of  another  kind.    The  English  The  Eng- 
town,  the  English  foH  or  borough,  ie  a  thing  whoUy  of  ^^' 
English  growth,  and  nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  the  ^^^ 
attempts  of  ingenious  men  to  trace  up  the  origin  of  English 
municipalities  to  a   Roman   source.^     It  has  been   said 

'  See  Stnbbe,  Const.  Hist.  401 ;   GneiBt,  Fjigliwche  Verwaltungsrecht, 
L  139.  '  See  Appendix  TT. 

VOL.  V.  H  h 
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OH.  zxiv.  mockingly,  with  more  than  one  meaning,  that  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  England  is  a  province  covered  with  houses. 
If  we   put   some  other  word   instead  of  the  word  joro- 
vince,  a  Word    meaningless  in    England    except    in    its 
ecclesiastical  sense,  this  is  really  no  bad  description  of  the 
Differonoe  gprowth   of  an   English  borough.     It  was   not,   like  an 
English      ancient  Greek  or  Boman,  like  a  mediaeval  Italian  or  Pro- 
Jf  **  ^'     veujal  city,  the  centre  of  the  whole  civil  Kfe  of  its  district. 
towns.        It  was  simply  one  part  of  the  district,  in  which  men  lived 
closer  together  than  elsewhere ;  it  was  simply  several  town- 
ships packed  tightly  together,  a  hundred  smaller  in  extent 
The  and  thicker  in  population  than  other  hundreds.^   As  we  see 

^ough      ^  Domesday,  the  several  towns  had  their  several  customs,  as 

follows  the  giopes  and  divisions  of  shires  had,"  And  the  marks  or  town- 
analogy  of 

the  shire  ships  which  had  come  together  in  the  shape  of  boroughs 
hundred,  h^  been  more  lucky  than  those  in  the  open  country,  in 
Common  being  better  able  to  keep  the  common  land  which  in  many 
^  cases  they  still  keep  to  this  day.     But  it  is  only  in  a  few 

Real  muii-  of  the  greatest  towns  that  we  can  see  at  the  time  of  the 
nS^atthe  Conquest  amything  like  a  real  municipal  constitution  j  and 
wad  o^ton  ^  ®^™^  ^^  those  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  accounts,  the 
«ns^-        municipal  constitution  is  rather  aristocratic  than  demo- 

cratic 

Lincoln      cratic.    The  hereditary  Lawmen  of  Lincoln  had  in  them, 
as  I  have  said  long  ago,^  all  the  elements  of  the  ruling 
class  in  an  aristocratic  commonwealth.     But  alongside  of 
the  Lawmen,  whom  we  may  look  on  strictly  as  civic  magis- 
trates, we  have  seen  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  also 
AH  ^         holding  thei^  personal  jurisdictions  within  the  city  walls.^ 
and  social   An  English  town  was,  in  short,  a  collection  of  every  class 
brouSr     ^^  inhabitants,  of  every  kind  of  authority,  which  could  be 
toge&er  in  found  in  the  whole  land^  all  brought  close  together.     Lords 

the  towns. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  91,  403. 

*  The  customs  of  the  shires  are  given  in  Domesday  under  each  sUre. 
For  special  customs  in  a  district  lees  than  a  shire,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
'  See  ToL  iv.  p.  ao8.  *  See  toL  iy.  p.  214. 
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with  their  me  and  seCy  churohofl  with  their  property  and  oh.  zxiv. 
privileges,  gilds — that  is^  artificial  fiunilies — with  their 
property,   their  usages,  their  religious  rites^^  thegns  and 
churls  in  the  language  of  one  age,  barons  and  villains  in 
the  language  of  another,  merchants,  churchmen,  monks,  all 
the  elements  of  English  society,  were  to  be  seen  side  by 
side  in  a  small  compass.     The  various  classes  thus  brought 
together  were  united  by  neighbourhood,  by  common  in- 
terests, by  oommon  property,  customs^  and  privileges ;  but 
they  did  not  yet  show  any  peculiarities  of  tenure ;  they 
were  not  yet  fosed  together  into  a  single  corporate  body. 
The  greatness  of  London  is  witnessed  by  the  special  legis-  London, 
lation  of  which  it  is  made  the  subject  in  the  days  of 
^thelstan  and  in  the  days  of  ^thelred.^    But  those  an- 
cient laws,  while  they  provide  for  the  privileges  and  good 
order  of  the  ciiy,  while  they  recognize  various  customs  and 
instituticms  which  had  grown  up  in  it,  do  not  set  before  not  yet  an 
us  even  so  near  an  approach  to  an  organized  municipal  munid- 
constitution  as  we  see  at  Lincoln  and  elsewhere.     The  ^  ^' 
share  taken  by  the  citizens  in  the  election  of  Kings  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  special  municipal  organization. 
The  citizens,  as  being  on  the  spot^  could  exercise  the  right 
which  belonged  to  them  in  common  with  all  the  freemen  of 
the  land,  just  as  in  some  other  cases  we  find  armies  acting 
in  the  same  way,  simply  because  they  also  were  on  the 
spot.*  The  fiunous  charter  of  William  confirms  the  customs  Charter  of 

WilliAin  • 

of  the  city  as  to  the  succession  of  land,  but  it  points  to 

no  special  civic  constitution.    It  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop 

ftnd  the  Fortreeye^  as  a  writ  in  a  shire  was  addressed  to 

the  Bishop  and  the  Shire-reeve.*    But  under  Henry  the  of  Henry 

IWi  we  see  signs  of  great  advances^  owing  perhaps  to 

that  influx  of  Norman  and  other  foreign  citizens  which  is 

*  On  GildB,  866  Tonlmin  Smith's  English  Gflds,  and  Appendix  TT.. 

■  See  ToL  i.  p.  309.  •  See  voL  iii  p.  542*. 

*  See  the  charter  in  vol.  iy.  p.  39. 

H  h  ^ 
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OH.  xxiT.  witnessed  by  William's  own  charter.     In  Henry's  charter 
to  London  we   find  the  ancient   rights^   privileges,   and 
easterns  of  the  city  confirmed.     Churches,  barons,  citizens^ 
are  confirmed  in  their  rights  and  jurisdictions,  the  ancient 
assemblies,  busting,  folk-motes,  ward-mot«s,  are  to  be  kept 
up,  and  the  law  of  the  city  is  to  be  followed  by  the  King 
himself  in  all  cases  touching  the  succession  of  land  within 
the  city.     But,  more  than  this,  the  men  of  London  are  not 
to  be  summoned  in  any  cause  beyond  their  own  bounds ; 
they  are  to  have  a  Sheriff  and  a  Justiciar  of  their  own 
choosing.    And,  more  even  than  this,  the  city,  like  many 
another  city  in  Oreece,  Italy,  and  Oermany^  has  its  subject 
Middlesex  district.     London,  like  Sparta  or  Bern,  has  her  vepCoucoi, 
London.     ^^^  Untertkanen.     The  shire  of  Middlesex  is  let  to  the  men 
of  London  and  their  heirs,  to  be  held  in  farm  of  the  King  and 
his  heirs.^     And  to  this  day  Middlesex  keeps  its  character 
of  a  subject  district.     It  has  neither  a  Sheriff  chosen  by 
the  men  of  the  shire  nor  yet  one  appointed  by  the  common 
sovereign.    The  subject  shire  has  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Sheriffs  chosen  by  the  ruling  city.     Stilly  even  in 
London^  among  such  great  privileges  and  powers^  we  see 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  municipal  constitution.     The 
phrase  about  heirs  may  not  quite  exclude  the  notion  of  cor- 
porate succession,'  but  it  is  hardly  the  phrase  which  would 
Notices  of  have  been  chosen  as  suggestive  of  it.     Later  in  the  reign 
later  ^      of  Henry,  some  change  or  breach  of  the  charter  must  have 
Henry's      taken  place,  as  we  find  the  citizens  making  a  fresh  pay- 
II 30.         ment  for  the  right  to  choose  their  own  Sheriff.^    And  here 


^  See  the  cliArter  in  Select  Charten,  10$.  '^Sdatis  me  com 
dvibuB  meis  Londoniarunii  tenendum  Middlesex  ad  fiimam  pro  coc.  Ubris 
ad  oompotnm,  ipsiB  et  hsredibuB  sois,  de  me  et  luBredibns  mels,  ita  qaod 
ipsi  cives  ponent  viceoomitem  qualem  yoluerint  de  se  ipsis,  et  jnstitiarinin 
qnalem  yoluerint  de  seipeiB,  ad  custodiendum  pladta  corome  mes  et  eadem 
pladtanda,  et  nullus  alius  erit  justitiarius  super  ipsoe  homines  Looidoni- 
arum.**  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  68a. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  1.  406.    On  the  growth  of  London  and  ths 
other  towns,  see  Green,  Short  History  of  the  Kngtish  People,  89. 
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we  get  a  most  interesting  note  of  time.    We  see  by  an  in-  oh.xxiv. 
ddental  phrase  that  what  the  days  of  King  Eadward  were  S'*'T^*" 
to  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  days  of  King  Eadward's  last  Leofstan 
Portreeve  were  to  the  city  over  which  he  ruled.     As  lands  time. 
and  privileges  were  elsewhere  to  be  held  as  they  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Eadward,  in  London  they  were  to  be  held  as 
they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leofstan.^     In  the  civil  war 
of  Stephen  and  Matilda  we  have  seen  the  citizens^  by  their 
title  of  barons^  share^  as  of  old^  in  the  election  and  deposition 
of  Kings ;  ^  and,  what  is  jnst  now  more  important,  we  now  First 
nrst  hear  the  famons  name  communw  or  commune.^     it  is  ^^f  ^^ 
perhaps  not  used  with  strict  legal  preciseness,  but  it  is  at  any  ^w^"*"**^* 
rate  a  witness  of  a  tendency  towards  closer  organization  as  an 
united  body.     At  last,  among  the  changes  and  troubles  of  The 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century^  the  commune  of  London  comes  forth    into  full 
light  under  a  Mayor  of  its  own  choosing.^  Presently^  among 
the  barons  who  were  named  to  carry  out  the  Great  Charter,      1215* 
the  Mayor  of  London  has  his  place.^    In  all  the  struggles  London 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  London  is  ever  foremost  in  the  thirteenth 
cause   of  freedom.      And   when  the  nobles,  clergy,  and*****™^- 
people  of  England  put  forth  their  famous  letter  denouncing     1247. 
the  wrongs  which  England  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 

*  In  the  writ  of  Heniy  the  First,  by  whioh  the  lands  of  the  English 
Onihtenagild  (see  Appendix  TT.)  are  granted  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Foedera,  i.  11),  a  writ  addressed  "  Yiceoomitibos  et  baronibus 
liOndonV*  the  lands  are  to  be  held  "siqut  antecessores  eorum  unqnam 
Hberius  tennenmt,  tempore  patris  mei  et  fratris  md,  et  tempore  Leostani.*' 
This  answers  to  "  tempore  regis  Eadwardi  *'  in  the  writ  on  the  same  subject 
just  before.  Leofirtan  (on  whom  see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  213,  214,  and  vol.  iy. 
P*  30)  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  according  to  the  general  mle,  bore  the 
Norman  name  of  Robert.  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  406.  It  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  he  died  at  Senlac,  as  I  once  thought. 

*  See  above,  pp.  245,  305.  •  See  above^  p.  305. 

*  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  I  630.  The  first  Mayor.  Henry  Fiti-Alwin, 
whether  we  take  the  latter  name  to  be  a  male  .^Ufiirine  or  a  female  ulUfivyn, 
IB  again  a  case  of  the  'B?ng^»«>*"*^"  disgnised  under  a  Nonnan  name. 

*  See  the  list  of  the  barons  in  Select  Charteia»  398,  where  "  Major  de 
Londoniis'*  comes  about  the  middle. 
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CH.  XXIV, 


Castoms 
of  the 
English 
towns  im- 
memorial. 


No  saoces- 
rion  from 
Boman 
miinici- 
palities. 


A  later 
class  of 
towns 
strictly 
founded. 

Taunton 
by  Ine, 
7io-7aa ; 
Chester  by 
iEthelflied, 
907. 


Roman  Bishop,  it  was  with  the  seal  of  the  city  of  London,  as 
the  centre  of  the  national  life^  that  the  national  protest  was 
signed.* 

I  can  hardly  be  called  on  to  go  at  length  through  all 
those  changes  in  the  history  of  English  municipal  insti- 
tutions whose  beginnings  may  be  traced  np  to  this  time. 
But  one  or  two  special  points  may  "be  noticed.  The  oldest 
privileges  of  the  English  towns  are  immemorial ;  they  are 
part  of  the  common  heritage  of  the  nation.  The  customs 
of  a  town  were  no  more  the  grant  of  anybody  than  were 
the  customs  of  a  shire  or  a  hundred.  The  town  was,  as 
I  have  said,  simply  a  district  which  got  to  itself  a  special 
character  and  special  customs  from  the  fact  that  its  in- 
habitants liyed  closer  together,  and  had  their  dwellings 
better  fenced  in,  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  districts. 
The  origin  of  our  most  ancient  towns  is  shrouded  in  utter 
darkness.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that,  if  London  and 
York,  Colchester  and  Lincoln,  were — a  point  which  I  would 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine— continuously  inhabited 
from  Boman  times,  they  had  no  political  succession  from 
Boman  times.^  'Whenever  it  was  that  the  first  English- 
men settled  within  the  Boman  walls,  their  settlement  was 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  settlements  of  their 
brethren  in  the  open  lands  around  them.  These  great  and 
historic  cities  have  no  founder,  except  so  fiur  as  the  founders 
of  the  English  nation  were  their  founders.  But  presently 
a  new  class  of  towns  arises,  which  are  the  natural  fore- 
runners of  the  towns  which  arose  in  the  Norman  period. 
When  Ine  founded  Taimton  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
West-Welsh,^  when  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  called  the 
City  of  the  Legions  into  a  new  life  and  a  crowd  of  other 


^  See  Matthew  Paris,  7ai  (Wats);  Growth  of  Eng^  Ck^nstitation, 
81,  188.  *  See  Appendix  TT. 

'  I  have  spoken  at  Jaige  on  this  matter  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somer- 
setshire Ax:dhsologioal  and  Natural  Histoiy  Society  for  187a,  pp.  45, 51. 
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Mid-English  towns  into  their  first  life,  they  wwe  distinctly  oh.  xxiv. 
founders  with  the  rights  of  founders.    The  customs  and 
privileges  of  the  towns  which  they  founded  might  fairly  be 
said  to  be  their  grant.     The  later  histoiy  of  such  towns 
differed  in  different  cases.     Taunton  became  a  mere  epi- 
scopal manor ;  Warwick  and  Chester  grew  into  independent 
and  powerAil  boroughs.     Still  the  rights  and  customs  of 
such  boroughs  as  these  were  not  immemorial,  and  their 
existence^  alongside  of  the  growing  power  of  the  King 
and  of  other  lords,  helped  to  foster  the  idea  that  all  towns 
were  the  towns  of  some  lord^  and  that  their  rights  needed 
a  grant  or  confirmation  by  his  charter.     Thus,  as  we  have  ChArtera 
seen,  charters  were  granted  to  London  itself,  and  in  after  Sl^'Sm- 
times  to  York,  Lincoln,  ami  other  immemorial  cities.     In  J^en^orial 

towns. 

the  charters  to  Lincoln  we  find  the  confijnnation  of  the  Later  con- 
gild-merchant,  the  grant  of  elective  rights,  but  all  signs  of  ?'j*°*"5*'' °' 
the  Danish  patriciate,  the  ancient  Lawmen,  have  vanished. 
Nay,  among  the  many  and  strange  sources  of  income  which  Payments 
found  their  way  into  the  hoard  of  the  Lion  of  Justice,  we  the  FiS! 
find  the  burghers  of  Lincoln  paying  two  hundred  marks  of  3°' 
silver  and  four  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  hold  their 
ciiy  in  chief  of  the  King.' 

The  next  stage  was  when,- after  these  patterns,  a  crowd  Towns  with 
of  towns  arose  whose  privileges  really  were  the  grants  of  r^aUy 
the  King,  Bishop,  Abbot,  or  other  lord  on  whose  lands  ^^  ^^ 
tJiey  arose.    A  collection  of  houses  grew  up  on  the  manor 
of  some  lord  or  prelate,  or  at  the  gate  of  some  castle 
or  monastery.    The  settlement  grew  into  a  town,  and,  as 
the  town  increased  in  importance,  it  received  a  charter  of 
privileges  from  its  lord.     Sometimes  the  privilege  might 
not  go  beyond  the  grant  of  a  market.    In  other  cases,  where 
the  burghers  were  pushing,  and  the  lords,  especially  the 

'  Bot.  Pip.  Hen.  I.  1 14.  "  Buigenses  Lincolis  reddnnt  oompotum  de 
oc.  nuunis  argenti  et  iilj.  marcis  auri  ut  teneant  ciyitatem  de  rege  in 
<*pite." 
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OH.  zxiY.  ecclesiastical  lords,  were  weak,  the  town  grew  into  the  fall 
Growihof  hkeness  of  an  immemorial  city.     The  growth  of  some 

ecdesiasti-      mi  t     *       •     j  i  *»!• 

cal  towns,   of  these  ecclesiastical    towns    at  the   expense    of   their 

ecclesiastical   lords    forms    one   of  the  most   interesting 

branches  of  study  for  the  porely  manicipal  historian.    I 

am  concertied  with  them  only  in  so  £Efcr  as  they  began  to 

arise  within  the  Norman  period^  and  in  so  far  as  the  form 

which  they  took  was  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  great 

Thuratan's  immemorial  cities.     Archbishop  Thnrstan's  charter  grants 

^^eriey.    ^  ^  S^  ^  ^  bui*gesses  of  Beverley  the  same  rights  and 

"*5>-* HO- liberties  which  the  citizens  of  York  held  of  immemorial 

TheHanaa.  right.^   The  men  of  York  had  their  Hanse-house ;  the  men 

of  Beverley   should    haVe   their   Hanse-house  too.     The 

name  has  died   out  among  ourselves,  but  it  still  lives 

among  the  cities  of  the  Saxon  mainland.    To  their  citizens 

the  last  modem  changes  have  again  given  a  right  to  claim 

the  privileges  which  in  ancient  days  were  granted  to  them 

in  the  English  havens.     They  are  again  the  men  of  the 

Emperor  who  come  in  their   ships^  and   are  worthy  of 

good  laws  even  as  we  ourselves.' 

Growth  of      There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the 

Btrength-    towns  in  Euglahd,  and  thereby  the  growth  of  one  foim 

th^^^      of  freedom,  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  effects  of  the 

quest.         Conquest.     The  Norman  settlers  in  the  English  boroughs 

brought  with  them  those  ideas  of  more  complete  municipal 

independence  which  were  springing  up  afresh  in  the  lands 

where  the  old  Boman  traditions  had  never  quite  died  oat. 

Spirit  of     And  moreover  the  independence  of  towns  was  one  form, 

Bepan^ion.  ^^^  ^7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  form,  of  that  spirit  of  separation  and 

isolation  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  time.    The 

separate  privileges  and  separate  jurisdictions  claimed  by 

'  See  the  charter  in  Select  Charters,  105.  Professor  Stubbs  remarkf 
that  the  Eanshus  of  the  North  is  the  Gildhall  of  the  South.  The  Aich 
bishop  grants  the  charter  "  consilio  capituli  Eboracensis  et  Beyerlaoensii  et 
consiHo  meoram  baronum."  '  See  vbL  L  p.  311* 
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the  boroughs  were  really  forms  of  the  same  tendency  oh.  xziy. 
which  everywhere  tried  to  put  some  special  and  excep- 
tional jurisdiction  in  the  place  of  the  regular  authorities 
of  Church  and  State.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  made 
every  lord  a  petty  prince  in  his  own  manor,  which  led 
monasteries  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  their  Bishops,  and 
which  thus  turned  every  shire  and  every  diocese  into  a  con- 
fused assemblage  of  separate  and  exempt  jurisdictions.   We  Privileges 

ADu.  fix* 

are  dealing  with  days  in  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  emptions. 
hberty  meant  privilege,  when  every  local  or  professional 
collection    of  men   thought    more   of  the  privileges  of 
their  own   district   or  order  than  of  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  commonwealth.     In  most  cases  privileges  of 
this  kind,  whatever  they  were  in   the  beginning,  have 
proved  mischievous  in  the  long  run.     In  the  towns  alone  Good  work- 
the  working  of  things  has  been  different.     A  privileged  g^tem  in 
town  might  keep  itself  selfishly  isolated  from  the  country  *°®  towns. 
around  it ;  its  internal  constitution  might  shrink  up  into 
an  oligarchy;   but   in  the  worst  case   it   still  cherished 
elements  of  law,  freedom,  and  order  which  could  not  fail  to 
tend  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  nation.    And  in  Eng-  Causes 
land  the  circumstances  of  the  country  hindered  the  muni-  ]^ept  back 
cipal  developement  from  being  carried  too  far.     Under  the  *^®  ™^^* 
strong  power  of  tfie  Crown,  as  it  was  established  by  the  yelopement 

VT  •  /»  in  England. 

Norman  Kings,  English  boroughs  had  no  chance  of  grow- 
ing into  free  Imperial  cities.     And  the  way  in  w^hich  the  Municipal 
English  towns  grew  up  helped,  among  other  causes,  to  ^ot  the 
hinder  them  from  becoming,  as  they  became  in  France,  ^^  P^ 
the  only  dwelling-places  of  freedom.     They  were  not,  England. 
like  the  towns  on  the  mainland,  something  distinct  from 
the  country  around,  often  lording  it  over  the   country 
around ;  they  were  simply  settlements  among  other  settle- 
ments whose  circumstances  caused  them  to  take  a  some- 
what different  shape  from  their  neighbours.     In  England 
the  shires  and  the  towns,  springing  as  they  had  done  from 
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CH.  xziv.  a  common  origin,  coald  never  become  so  utterly  separated 
Compan-    ff^Q^  ^ach  other  as  they  did  in  lands  where  the  cities  had 

son  with  ^  "^ 

the  con-      once  been  colonies  of  Roman  or  Latin  citizens  in  the  midst 
of  conquered  provincials.      Had  the  towns   been   much 
weaker,  they  might  have  been  unable  to  play  the  part 
which  they  did  play  in  winning  the  general  freedom  of 
the  nation.     Had  they  been  much  stronger,  they  might 
simply  have  won  their  own  freedom  and  have  kept  it 
wholly  to  themselves. 
Common         The  way  in  which  the  English  towns  grew  up  had  also 
^  towns   another  result.    The  population  of  the  towns  had,  in  the 
rert  ^ Ihe  ^^^^^  stskte  of  things,  becB  formed  out  of  the  same  elements 
nation.       as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  it  remained  so  in  the  newer 
state  of  things.    A  new  element  indeed  came  in  with  the 
Conquest;  but  it  was  an  element  which  did  not  toueh  either 
town  or  country  exclusively,  but  touched  both  in  much  the 
same  degree.     The  King's  men,  French  and  English,  were 
to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  thct  boroagh,  just  as  much 
No  special  as  without  them.     There  was  therefore  less  opportunity 
cUra.  ^      ^^^^  ^P  other  lands  for  the  formation  of  a  special  burg^her 
class.     An  English  town  contained  men  of  all  classes,  just 
as  an  English  hundred  did.     Before  the  Conquest,  a  North- 
humbrian  Earl  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  York.^ 
After  the  Conquest^  a  great  Norman  land-owner  took  his 
Trade  not   place  among  the  Lawmen  of  Lincoln.*     The  town  was  not 
a  mere  collection  of  traders,  and  moreover,  in  the  days 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  we  see  no  signs  of  any  contempt  for  trade. 
By  Old-English  law  the  prosperous  merchant  could  claim 
Thegn's  rank  of  right,^  and  by  the  Truce  of  God,  the  mer- 
chant, the  minister  of  peaceful  intercourse  between  different 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

'  See  voLiv.  p.  a  13. 

*  See  the  Laws,  **  Be  leod-ge|nnc9um  and  Lage  "  6,  (Schmid,  390).  "And 
gif  massere  ge)>efth,  >8et  he  fSside  )>rige  ofer  wld  s£  be  his  ftgenum  cnofte^ 
se  w»s  ]>onne  sy^tSan  )>egen-rihte8  weoifKe." 
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ands,  was  clothed  with  something  like  a  sacred  character.^  oh.  xxiv. 
contempt  for  the  trader  was  the  feeling  of  a  somewhat  ^"^^^^ 
ater  time.    It  was  the  feeling  of  the  days  of  chivalry  and  » later 
ts  accompanying  follies ;  and,  in  England  at  least,  in  the 
and  where  the  ducal  house  of  Suffolk  rose  from  among  the 
traders  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  the  feeling  was  neither  very 
lasting  nor  at  any  time  very  deep. 

This  last  line  of  thought  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the  Sodal 
effect  of  the  Conquest  on  the  different  classes  of  society  in  the  Con- 
England,  and  especially  on  the  relations  between  the  two  ^^®"*' 
races,  Norman  and  English.     I  must  again  repeat  that  No  broad 
the  dream  of  romances  and  romantic  historians,  which  sets  tweenNor* 
before  ns  a  picture  of  lasting  and  conscious  separation  ^^?*^ 
between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  has  no  foundation  in 
authentic  history.     To  go  no  further,  not  a  sign  of  it  is  No  ancient 

AVlddlCfi 

to  be  seen  in  the  vast  mass  of  letters  which  has  gathered  for  the 
round '  the  great  controversy  between  King  and  Primate  ^^^ 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  while  the  fact  of  any 
such  distinction  is  denied  in  so  many  words  by  an  im- 
portant and  experienced  official  of  the  same  reign.'  No 
law,  no  custom  even,  drew  any  hard  and  fast  line  between 
the  two  races.  Notwithstanding  all  the  rhetoric  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon'  and  of  a  crowd  of  modem  writers,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  man  bom  in  England  by 
whom  the  name  of  Englishman  is  used  as  a  name  of 
contempt.*  The  social  relations  of  the  country  were  left, 
like  everything  else,  to  settle  themselves  by  force  of  cir- 
^^^unstances.    The  higher  the  rank  of  any  class  of  men, 

^  See  the  Tmoe  as  renewed  in  1095,  Ord.  Yit.  731  C.  "  Mercatores " 
ue  among  the  protected  clmwoo. 

'  See  the  well-known  extract  from  the  Dialogns  de  ScaocariOi  quoted  in 
^iv.  p.  337. 

•  See  ToL  iii.  p.  505. 

*  William  Bnfus  and  Bishop  William  of  Longchamp,  whose  sayings  on 
^  bead  will  be  fomid  in  Appendix  W.,  were  not  bom  in  England. 
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CH.  zziY.  the  greater  would  be  the  proportion  of  Norman,  and  the 
smaller  the  proportion  of  Old-English,  blood  among  them. 
But  whatever  distinction  was  drawn  soon  became  a  distinc- 
tion of  rank  and  not  of  race.   That  the  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  the  social  thrusting  down  of  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was   not 
directly  as  Englishmen  that  they  were  thrust  down.     And 
Other         one  class,  the  most  unhappy  of  all,  undoubtedly  gained 
^^       Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  every  class  a1x>v« 
thrsiaves  ^^^  lowest   sank  a  step,    but  that  the  lowest   class   of 
rise.  all  rose  a  step.    Earls,  thegns,  churls,  all  lost;  the  per- 

The  churl   sonal  slave  gained.     We  have  already  seen  that,  before 
before  the  the  Couquest,  many  causes  were  tending  to  lower  the 
Conquest.   pQgition  of  the  churl  or  the  simple  freeman.    In  the  days  of 
King  Eadward  he  was  clearly  in  a  different  and  a  worse 
position  from  that  which  he  had  held  in  the  old  days  of 
the  free  Teutonic  community.     Every  man  now  had  his 
lord^  and  the  tendency  was  for  tiie  rights  of  the  lord  to 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  man.    And  tiiis 
tendency  was,   like  every  other  tendency   of  the    kind, 
Witneas  of  strengthened  and  hastened  by  the  Conquest.     Domesday 
^^  still  sets  before  us  a  most  minute  sade  of  classes  among 

the  actual  occupiers  of  land,  from  the  absolutely  free  land- 
owner who  could  go  where  he  would  with  his  land — ^that  is, 
could  commend  himself  to  what  lord  he  thought  g^ood — 
down  to  the  personal  slave  who  could  be  sold  in  the  market 
aassesin    or  shipped  off  for  Ireland.     Of  the  minute  distinctions 
^^      ^'  between  bordariiy  cotarii^  and  the  like  I  shall  speak  else- 
Villanu»     where.^     But  one  thing   is  plain,   that,  throughout  the 
^^.  *^    Survey,   mllanus  is   meant  to  translate  cearl.    Now  the 
Latin  word  must^  like  the  English  word,  be  looked  at 
without  any  of  the  later  associations  which  gathered  round 
use  of  the  it.     There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  word  villatius  which  im- 
^^    '        plies  villainage  in  the  later  legal  sense,  any  more  than  there 

'  See  Appendix  UU. 
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is  anything  in  it  which  implies  villany  in  the  later  moral  oh.  xxiv. 
sense.    The  villanus  or  cearl  is  still  distinguished  from  the 
iervus  or  lAeow.     But  the  tendency  of  the  Conquest  clearly  The  ceorl 
was  to  confound  the  two  classes  together,  to  thrust  down  ^^  qo^- 
the  ceorl  and  to  raise  the  lAeow  to  the  intermediate  state  ^"J^^^^^ »" 

the  class  of 

of  the  later  viUanus^  rusticus,  or  nativris.    The  ceorl  is  the  vUlanu 
villain  regardant  of  the  lawyers ;  the  iheow  is  the  villain 
in  groM}    The  theoretical  distinction  survived ;  hut  it  is  vaiains 
plain  that  the  mass  of  the  villains  in  gro88  gradually  passed  l^f^ 
into  the  class  of  villains  regardant^  a  change  which,  for  the  9°'^^'^' 
actual  slave,  the  mere  chattel  of  his  master,  was  undoubted 
promotion.     But  it  is  no  less  clear  that,  if  the  iheow  had 
risen,  the  ceorl  had  sunk^  by  both  of  them  meeting  on  the 
same  level.    Under  the  manorial  system  CTeiything  tended  Working 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  lord,  to  fix  and  stiflfen  his  ^umoriai 
rights,  to  change  free  commendation,  free  tenancy  of  land,  ^■*®™- 
into  servitude  of  both  the  land  and  the  man.    In  this  state 
of  things,  no  one  was  really  free  save  the  man  who  could 
go  with  his  land  whither  he  would.^     He  who  could  go 
whither  he  would,  but  only  without  his  land,  would  find 
such  a  right  by  no  means  profitable.     And  it  would  soon 
come  to  be  held  that  he  was  bound  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  go  away  from  it  against  his  lord's  will.     Given  a  Change 
tenant  bound  to  certain  rents  or  services  by  agreement;  if  tenants 
it  is  once  held  that  he  cannot  cancel  that  agreement,  he  *^  ^^^ 
piactically  becomes  a  bondman.     That  is,  he  becomes  a 
villain  regardant;  he  is  a  bondman  as  regards  his  lord;  as 

'  For  the  distinctioii  see  Blackstone,  ii.  6,  and  on  the  growth  of  villainage, 
Stabbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  438.  Blackstone's  editor  Christian  quotes  Lord  Coke 
M  saying  that  "the  lord  may  beat  his  villein,  and,  if  it  be  without  cause, 
he  cumot  have  any  remedy."  Under  the  Lion  of  Justice  at  least  it  was  not  so. 
See  the  extract  from  Henry's  Pipe  Roll  in  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist  1.  430. 
GlanviUe  in  his  fifth  book  (Phillips,  Englische  Beichs  und  Rechtagesohichte, 
ii*  377)  ^me  the  word  "  servus  "  in  the  headings,  but  in  the  text  the  man  him- 
Mlf  is  •'  nativus,**  though  his  condition  is  "  viUenagium  "  and  <*  servitus.'* 

'  The  cominon  Domesday  phrase,  "Potuit  ire  quo  voluit;*'  "cum  ista 
^^t^**  is  sometimes  added. 
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OH.  XXIV.  regards  other  men,  his  status  need  not  be  in  any  w^y 
The  changed.    There  is  nothing  in  the  personal  relation  l>e- 

relAtdon  to  ^^^^^  ^^™  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  which  oeed  at  all  hinder  him  from 
the  lord     exercLsingf  the  rights  of  a  freeman  either  towards  the  com- 

strictly 

persoiutl.     monwealth  or  towards  other  men«    And  this  was  the  l^&l 
theory  of  villainage,  even  when  it  was  harshest.   The  lord's 
rights  had  grown  to  a  fearful  degree ;  the  practical  position 
of  the  villain  towards  other  classes  of  men  had  sadly  sank  ; 
still  in  theory  the  relation  of  lord  and  villain  was  purely 
a  private  one.    The  villain  was  not  a  slave,  bat  a  freeman 
minus  the  very  important  rights  of  his  lord.     As  against 
all  men  bat  his  lord,  he  was  free.     The  rights  of  his  lord 
over  him  were  something  special  and  exceptional.     If  tliey 
were  disputed,  the  lord  had  to  prove  them ;  and  under  certain 
circumstances  of  non  user,  such  for  instance  as  the  villain 
living  unclaimed  for  a  fixed  time  in  a  chartered  town,  the 
rights  of  the  lord  were  lost  for  ever.     The  whole  positdon 
of  the  villain  shows  that  he  was  one  who  had  sunk  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  position.   The  relation  of  villainage  is  a 
very  artificial  one,  one  which  could  never  have  been  devised 
from  the  beginning  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands  in  our 
law-books.  Actual  slavery  is  a  very  simple  thing,  which  may 
Vilkinage  arise  in  a  thousand  ways.     But  the  artificial  institation  of 
^ffr^^iQ.  villainage  could  hardly  have  come  about  in  any  way  except 
mendation.  ]yy  ^^^^  process  which  chitfiged  free  eommendation  between 
a  man  and  his  lord,  first  into  the  lord's  qualified  ownership    { 
of  the  land,  and  then  into  his  qualified  ownership  of  the 
The  villain  man  himself.    It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  private 
S^^^    bondage  of  the  villain  cuts  him  off  iBrom  the  public  rig^hts 
^•^hte        ^^  ^^^  freeman.     In  old  days  the  vUlani,  the  ceorlas,  of 
Kent  had  sent  their  greetings  to  King  iEthelstan  as  one 
Stages  of    class  among  the  freemen  of  the  shire.^     Long  after  the 
gradation.  Conquest  we  find  them  keeping  their  place  for  some  pur- 
poses in  the  local  assemblies;   successive  ordinances,  for- 

'  See  vol.  L  p.  loS. 
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iidding^  them  to  act  as  judges  or  jurors,  forbidding  them  oh.  zxiv. 
x>  escape  from  their  bondage  by  admission  to  holy  orders,^ 
mark  different  stagels  in  their  degradation.     But,  in  so 
loing^  they  mark  that  it  was  a  process  of  degradation,  a 
Ul  from  a  higher  state  to  a  lower.     For  it  is  inconceivable 
that,  in  such  a  9tate  of  things,  villains  could  ever  have  put 
forth  new  claims  to  rights  which  they  had  never  before 
enjoyed.    The  innottition  must  have  been  in  the  law  which 
forbade,  not  in  the  thing  which  was  forbidden.     By  the  Villainage 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  the  status  of  the  villain  seems  Henry  the 
to  have  been  fixed.     As  against  his  lord,  he  no  longer  had  S®°<^<*- 
any  full  right  of  property;  he  could  not  even  redeem  the 
services  due  to  his  lord  by  a  payment  in  money,  because, 
as  against  his  lord,  he  had  no  full  property  in  anything.^ 
To  this  state  the  descendants,  doubtless  not  of  all,  but  of  a 
large  part,  of  the  churls,  the  simple  freemen  of  the  old 
Teutonic  society^  had  been  brought  within  little  more  than 
a  century  after  the  Conquest.     The  change  was  wrought  The  change 
by  the  working  of  causes  to  which  the  Conquest  gave  a  wh^*the 
uew  and  strong  impulse ;  but  the  same  causes  had  been,  ^*^^^ 
though  less  powerfully,  at  work  ever  since  the  new  nobility  the  Boris. 
of  the  Theg^  began  to  supplant  the  immemorial  nobiliiy 
oftheEorls.^ 

This  was,  on  the  whole,  the  bla^^kest  and  saddest  result 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.    Yet  even  this  had  its  bright 
Bide.    The  process  which  thrust  down  the  churl  into  a  The  slaves 
modified  slavery,  raised  the  slave  into  what,  as  compared  c^quest. 
with  his  former  state,  might  be  called  a  modified  freedom. 
The  general  confusion  of  all  the  lower  classes  together 
forked  to  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  class  of  all.    The  The  feudal 
strict  feudal  theory,  with  its  ascending  scale  of  classes,  had  no  place 

*  See  the  paseages  in  Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  396,  431. 

*  QlsiLTiUd,  y.  5.  "Omnia  cataDa  cajnslibet  nativi  ita  intelUgontnr  ease 
''^  potestate  domim  lui,  quod  propriis  denariis  Tenos  dominum  a  villeaagiv 
'^iwnere  se  non  potent."  ^ 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  94,  g$. 
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OH.  xxiY.  hardly  any  room  for  the  personal  slave.     At  every  stage, 
for  the       f^Qi  i\^Q  Emperor  and  the  Pope  downward,  the  lord  had 


rights  over  his  man,  the  man  owed  duties  to   his  lord. 
Those  daties^  as  we  get  lower  in  the  scale,  might  be  base 
and  borthensome ;  but  they  did  not  imply  actual  property 
in  the  man  himself.     The  lowest  step  of  all,  in  such  a 
system  as  this,  was  more  natuially  filled  by  villainage  than 
by  actual  slavery.     For,  grievous  as  the  villain's  bondage 
might  be,  the  form  which  that  bondage  took  was  rather 
that  the  lord  had  rights  over  the  villain  than  that  he  had  a 
The  slaves  property  in  him.    Absolute  property  in  a  man,  the  pro- 
ra^  to"^    perty  which  enables  the  master  to  sell  his  slave  in  the 
^^i^lAuiage-  market,  has  no  place  in  the  feudal  range  of  ideas.    Silently 
then  and  gradually,  but  none  the  less  effectually,  while 
the  churl  sank  to  the  state  of  villainage,  the  slave  rose  to 
it.     In  this  way,  that  very  spirit  of  oligarchic  oontonpt 
for  the  lower  classes,  which  did  such  wrong  to  the  lowest 
class  but  one,  did  for  the   lowest  class  of  all  what  the 
preaching  of  Wulfstan  and  Anselm,  the  legislation  of  Cnat 
and  William,  had  failed  to  do.     Without  the  operation  of 
Slavery  for- any  law,  without  any  general  act  of  emancipation,  the 
fngbuid)    ^^^y^  class  rosc  to  the  rank  of  villainage.     The  state  of 
^boiuSied'    slavery,  never  abolished  by  law,  passed  so  utterly  out  of 
use  and  out  of  mind,  that  English  Judges,  who  remem- 
bered that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  villainage,  denied 
Negro        that  there  ever  had  been  such  a  thing  as  slavery.    At  last, 
veiry.      .^}^^j^  ^  ^^^  IdnA  of  slavery  had  arisen  in  the  outlying  pos- 
sessions of  England,  when  slaves  who  were  no  longer  English 
criminals  or  British  captives,  but  men  utterly  alien  in  race 
and  colour,  were  again  bought  and  sold  in  England,  the 
question  which  had  troubled  the  consciences  of  Wulfstan  and 
Slavery      Anselm  again  became  a  practical  one.    It  is  characteristic 
not  by  law,  of  English  history  that  slavery  was  finally  wiped  out 
Judw.*^^  from  among  us,  not  by  a  legislative  enactment,  but  by  a 
2773*        judicial  decision  which  did  more  credit  to  the  hearts  of  the 
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Judges  who  gave  it  than  it  did  to  their  knowledge  of  ob.  xxiv. 
history.^  The  doctrine  that  a  man  became  free  merely  by 
treading  the  soil  or  breathing  the  air  of  England  would  have 
Bounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  any  judge  or  legislator  in 
the  twelfth  century.  But,  long  before  that  doctrine  was  put 
forth,  while  actual  slavery  had  so  utterly  passed  away  that 
its  veiy  existence  in  former  days  was  forgotten,  viUainage, 
though  not  forgotten,  had  passed  away  as  utterly.    Neither  No  leg&i 

t  •11*  i^fiii-i  A     Abolition 

slavery,  nor  villainage  was  ever  abolished  by  law.     As  ^f  either 
villainage   came  in  by  the   gradual  degradation  of  the  ^!i7V^  ^' 
poorer  freemen,  so  it  went  out  by  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  villains.     The  details  of  that  process  belong  to 
a  later  stage  of  history  than  mine.     The  completion  of  the  Abolition 
good  work  in  which  Wulfstan  and  Anselm  laboured,  the  ^j^  au^*'^ 
abolition,  first  of  the  slave-trade  and  then  of  slavery,  first  ^ngiiah- 

'  •' '  speaking 

within  the  dependent,  then  within  the  independent,  colonies  htada. 
of  England,  forms  a  page  in  modern  history  which  aptly 
follows  on   some  pages   of  history  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.     But  there  was  one  great  difference  be- 
tween slavery  in  earlier  and  in  later  times.    The  descendant  Difference 
of  the  English  Wite-tkeoto^  the  descendant  of  the  British  ^^ite  and 
captive,  when  he   was  once  set  free,  differed  in  nothing  ^^ 
from  his  free  neighbours.     The  great  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  from  the  emancipation  of  slaves  who  are  unlike 
their  masters  in  every  respect  in  which  man  can  be  unlike 
man,  is  a  difficulty  with  which  Wulfstan  and  William 
were  not  called  upon  to  grapple. 

The  same  causes  which  fostered  the  growth  of  manors.  Growth 
and  which  helped  to   thrust  down   the  free  churls   into  chivairona 
^rtUainage,  naturally  strengthened  every  feeling  and  every  "P*"** 

See  Blackstone,  i.  i,  i.  14  (vol.  i.  pp.  127,  434,  ed.  Christian).    See 

*^  May,  Ck>nBt.  Hist,  lit  35,  36.     Blackstone  and  his  editor  would  seem 

i^ver  to  have  looked  into  Domesday  or  into  any  other  record  of  our  history 
wlaw. 

VOL.  V.  I   i 
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CH.  xxiv.  custom  of  that  kind  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may 
he  called  chivalrous.     The  chivalrous  spirit  is,  aboTe  all 
things,  a  class  spirit.     The  good  knight  is  bound  to  end- 
less fantastic  courtesies  towards  men,  and  still  more  to- 
wards women,  of  a  certain  rank ;  he  may  treat  all  below 
Nature  of  that  rank  with  any  degree  of  scorn  and  cruelty.     The 
'     spirit  of  chivalry  implies  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  or  two 
virtues,  to  -be  practised  in  such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to 
become  vices,  while  the  ordinary  laws  of  right  and  wrong 
are  forgotten.     The  false  code  of  honour  supplants  alike 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  the  law  of  God^  and  ibe 
eternal  principles  of  right.     Chivaby  again,  in  its  militaij 
aspect,  not  only  encourages  the  love  of  war  for  its  own 
sake,  without  regard  to  the  cause  for  which  war  is  waged ; 
it  encourages  also  an  extravagant  regard  for  a  fantastic  show 
of  personal  daring  which  cannot  in  any  way  advance  the 
objects  of  the  siege  or  campaign  which  is  going  on.  Chivaliy, 
in  short,  is  in  morals  very  much  what  feudalism  is  in  kw; 
each  substitutes  purely  personal  obligations,  obligations 
devised  in  the  interests  of  an  exclusive  class,  for  the  moie 
Counter-     homely  duties  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen.     That 
ecciemafl-     these  influences  never  became  wholly  dominant  in  Western 
m^cipal   ^^r<^  ^s  largely  owing  to  the  counteracting  influences  of 
influences,  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  institutions.    Both  those  classes 
of  institutions  have  their  weak  side ;  they  have  their  temp* 
tations  and  their  corruptions;  but  they  both  helped  \/i^ 
keep  alive  the  great  ideas  of  duty  and  common  sense 
alongside   of  the  follies  and  fripperies  of  the  reign  of 
knights  and  ladies.     In  England  these  wholesome  infla- 
ences  were  strengthened  by  the  personal  wisdom   of  so 
Nochi-      many  of  our   Kings.     It  is  only  once^  in   his  extreme 
Wmim     youth,  that  anything  savouring  of  chivalry  is  recorded  of 
the  Con-     ^iUiam  the  Great.^    Neither  in  the  ffood  nor  the  bad 

queror  or  ^  °  ^ 

Henry  the  side  of  Henry  the  First  do  we  see  a  spark  of  chivalry ;  he 

First. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
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Blight  Bacrifice  either  duty  to  interest  or — in  some  better  oh.  xxiv. 
moment — interest  to. duty;  but  he  never  sacrificed  either 
to  a  point  of  honour.     He  might  go  through  a  form  of 
chivalrous  courtesy  to  a  defeated  enemy ;  but  he  refused 
to  risk  the  smallest  political  or  military  advantage  by  any 
purposeless  display  of  personal  prowess.^     Between  these  Chivalry  of 
two  great  and  wise  rulers  we  see  the  ideal  of  the  mag-  Kufus ; 
nanimous  knight  in  the  form  of  William  Rufus.   "We  see  it  Stephen ; 
again,  in  a  more  attractive  shape,  in  the  weak  and  generous 
Stephen.     At  a  later  time  Edward  the  First  cannot  be  Edward 
wholly  acquitted  of  having  had  a  hand  in  encouraging  the    ®        ' 
same  false  ideal.     Politically,  I  need  not  say,  Edward  was 
one  of  the  truest  of  Englishmen,  the  true  successor  of  our 
ancient  Kings^  the  true  Bretwalda  and  Emperor  of  Britain. 
Yet  in  one  side  of  his  personal  character  we  cannot  help 
seeing  a  certain  French  influence,  which  marred  his  great- 
ness with  a  touch  of  the  follies  of  chivalry  .^    The  whole  Edward 
chivalrous  idea,  an  idea  quite  un-English,  and  rather  French     ®    , 

-  Chivalry , 

than  Norman,  flourished  most  of  all  during  the  French  neither 
wars  of  Edward  the  Third.     How  little  English,  how  little  ^^p. 
Norman,  it  is,  we  see  if  we  try  to  conceive  either  Harold  or  ^^  ^"*. 
William  risking  his  life  in  a  tournament  or  taking  an  oath 
npon  the  swans.     It  would  be  as  hard  to  conceive  Earl 
Boger  as  to  conceive  Earl  Gyrth,  riding  up  to  run  his 
spear  into  the  gate  of  a  besieged  town,  or  keeping  one  eye 
bandaged  for  a  year's  space  for  the  love  of  his  lady.    Yet,  Slight  hold 
so  &r  as  France  influenced  Normandy,  so  fer  as  the  con-  on*Eng^ 
nexion  with  Normandy  laid  England  open  to  influences  ^°^ 
from  Prance,  so  far  may  the  slight  touch  of  chivalrous 
feeling  which  was  all  that  ever  infected  England  be  set 
down  as  a  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     As  far  as 
chivaby  had  any  real  effect  on  our  institutions,  it  acted 
rather  by  ffdling  in  with  and  strengthening  one  or  two 

^  See  above,  pp.  i8i,  189. 

'  See  Green,  Short  HiBtofy  of  the  Engliflh  People,  p.  176. 

I  i  a 
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OB.  XXIV.  already  existing  customs  than  hj  bringing  in  anything 

that  was  positively  new. 

Forms  of        To  begin  with  mere  outward  badges  and  ceremonieB, 

J^jg^T*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  form  of  investing  the 

^«^  J        youth  who  had  reached  the  age  of  warfare  with  the  weapons 

of  warfare  was  a  custom  which  had  its  root  in  genuine  Tea- 

in England;  tonic  antiquity.    In  our  own  land  ^thelstan  is  said  to  have 

been  girded  with  the  belt  and  sword  of  knighthood  by  his 

in  Nor-      grandfather  Alfred ;  ^  and  it  would  seem  that  this  ceremony 

™"^  ^'       had,  in  Normandy  at  least,  grown  by  the  middle  of  the 

eleventh  century  into  something  of  more  special  meaning 

than  it  bore  in  England.     Otherwise  we  could  never  have 

heard  of  William  bestowing  arms  on  so  tried  a  warrior  as 

Ecdesiasti-  Harold.*    By  the  end  of  the  century  the  ceremony  seems  to 

monies  of   1^^^^  P^^  0^  somewhat  of  a  religious  character;   if  King 

hooid^*^      William  dubbed  his  son  Henry  to  rider,'  both  Henry  and 

William  Kufus  are  said  to  have  received  their  knighthood 

Chivalry  M  at  the  hands  of  Lanfranc.^    It  may  be  that  the  difference 

with  horse-  between  English  and  Norman  notions  of  knighthood  lurks  in 

""^f-    the  words  rid^,  ritter,  cAevalierj'  and  in  the  religious  cere- 

mony,  whatever  was  its  nature,  we  may  perhaps  see  the 

beginning  of  that  special  notion  of  knighthood  or  chivaliy 

as  something  mystical  and  sacred  of  which  we  hear  so 

much  at  a  somewhat  later  time.     And  it  is  undoubtedlv 

under  William  Bufus  that  the  "  good  knight "  first  appears 

as  a  being  of  a  special  class^  bound  by  special  ties  to  others 

of  the  same  class.'    In  shorty  the  chivalrous  side  of  fea- 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii  133.     '' Avus  Eliredus  . .  .  premature  militem  feoent, 
donatum  chlaroyde  oocdnea,  gemmate  baltheo,  ense  Saxonioo  cum  vagioa 


aurea." 


'  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  328,  240,  685.  '  See  voL  ir.  p.  694. 

*  See  Will.  Malms,  iv.  305.  We  here  see  how  utterly  wrong  is  the 
statement  of  the  h^ae  Ingulf  (70,  Gale)  that  the  religioas  foim  of 
bestowing  knighthood  was  something  speoiaUy  English  and  disliked  hj 
the  Normans,  a  statement  which  has  misled  many.  See  more  in  Sinbbi, 
Const.  Hist.  i.  367. 

■  See  Comp.  Politics,  73.  •  See  above^  pp.  73,  74. 
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dalism^  as  represented  hy  the  Red  King,  and  its  financial  ch.  xxiv. 

side^  as  represented  by  his  minister,  mast  have  come  into 

prominence  exactly  at  the  same  time.     From  that  time  the 

notion  of  the  knight,  the  chevalier,  goes  ^n  and  prospers^ 

till  it  reaches  its  full  developement  under  Edward  the  Third. 

Ceremonies  of  knighthood,  orders  of  knighthood^  are  now 

in  {nil  force.    Yet  we  must  always  distinguish  the  strict  Legal  use 

11  •  /»z7'  j'x  i.  ji»  xi^«    of  the  "word 

leg^l  meaning  of  chevalier  and  its  cognate  words  irom  their  chivalry. 
fantastic  social  meaning.    Tenure  in  chivalry,  guardian  in 
chivalry,  are  words  of  dry  legal  meaning,  coined  in  the 
mint  of  Flambard;^  and  guardianship  in  chivalry  at  least 
was  a  relationship  which  did  not  often  savour  much  of 
any  laws  of  courtesy  or  honour.     In  process  of  time  the  Survivals 
mystic  character  of  the  knight  died  out;  he  remains  among  hoo<?/^ 
us  in  his  various  forms,  whether  for  life  or  hereditary, 
as  a  singular  instance  of  a  rank  which  is  marked  by  a  title 
of  foreign  origin,  but  a  title  which  has  in  practice  become 
so  purely  English  that  no  other  nation  seems  able  to  under- 
stand its  use. 

Somewhat  like  the  history  of  knighthood  and  its  titles  Origin 
is  the  history  of  the  special  badge,  if  not  exactly  of  knight-  armour, 
hood,  yet  of  that  gentle  blood  which  knighthood  took  for 
granted,  the  use  of  hereditary  coat-armour.  We  have  seen 
that  devices  of  this  kind,  purely  arbitrary  in  the  eleventh 
century,  had  become,  perhaps  hereditary,  certainly  per- 
sonally distinctive,  among  the  French  warriors  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixth.'  For  a  man  to  be  distin- 
guished in  battle  by  a  badge  on  his  shield,  and  for  that 
b^ge  to  become  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  family,  was 
in  itself  harmless,  perhaps  in  some  cases  useful.  Heraldry 
^omes  ridiculous  only  when  it  takes  to  itself  somewhat 
of  a  mystical  importance,  and  boasts  itself  as  the  subject  of 
an  imaginary  science.     Here  again  we  must  look  on  the 

*  See  above,  p.  377.  *  See  above,  p.  189. 
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CH.  xxiv.  introduction  of  knighthood  in'  th0  special  Bense,  of  Iieie* 
ditary  coai-armour,  and  of  the  whole  range  of  ideas  con- 
nected with  either^  as  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Yet 
we  cannot  hut  remark  that  Just  as  the  legal  side  of  feudalism 
obtained  less  perfect  establishment  in  England  than  any- 
Less  valued  where  else  in  Western  Europe,  so  its  words  and  ideas  and 
thaA^lse-    outward  badges  grew  into  fisur  less  importance  in  England 
where.        ths,n  they  grew  into,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in.  Grer- 
many.     The  gentilhomme  of  France,  the  sixteen  quarterings 
of  Germany,  are  things  which  have  no  English  equivalents. 
Again,  if  the  actual  introduction  of  these  things  among 
us  is  due  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  still  the  fact  that  they 
never  rose  among  us  to  the  same  mischievous  importance 
to  which  they  rose  in  other  lands  is  due  partly  to  the  wise 
despotism  of  the  Norman  Kings,  partly  to  the  English 
spirit  of  the  nation  which  that  despotism  called  forth  into 
fuller  life. 
The  Court       An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  growing  notions  of 
'  chivalry  modified  an  actually  existing  institution  may  be 
seen  in  the  institution  which  bears  the  fantastic  name  of 
Functions  the  Court  of  Chivalry.    The  Constable  and  the  Marshal,  the 

of  the 

Constable,  former  of  whom  was  merely  the  ancient  Staller  with  a  Latin 
name,  were  really  great  and  important  officers  in  time  of 
war.^  That  they  should  hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of  strictly 
military  offences— that  is^  that  the  ancient  judicial  fimctions 
of  the  army  itself^  the  armed  nation,  should  be  transferred 
to  them — was  only  one  example  more  of  the  centralization 
of  judicial  power,  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
assembled  people  to  the  King  and  bis  immediate  repre- 
sentatives. And  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  judges  of  this  court 
gave  judgement,  not  according  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, but  according  to  some  undefined  code  called  the  law 
of  arms,^  such  a  special  jurisdiction  was  at  l^ast  not  more 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  354. 

*  See  Reetes,  Hiatory  of  English  Law,  iiL  194* 
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onreasonable    or  oppressive  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cb.  xxiv. 
Forests.     Sut  when  we  find  the  Court  of  Chivalry  acting  Its  use  as 
as  a  court  of  honour,  deciding  questions  of  words  by  which  honour. 
men's  honour  was  supposed  to  be  touched,  and  deciding 
all  questions    about  coat-armour,^  we   see   the  effect  of 
chivalrous  ideas  in  their  most  fSEtntastic  shape.     But  we 
see  also  how  little  real  hold  such  notions  had  upon  the 
mind  of  Eng^land.    Military  jurisdiction  of  some  kind  there 
must  be  wherever  there  is  an  army,  and  a  court-martial  is 
still  a  practical  thing.     But  the  Constable  has  vanished 
altogether^  and  it  is  long  indeed  since  an  Earl-Marshal  has 
been  called  on  solemnly  to  sit  in  court  to  decide  questions 
about  coat-armour  or  about  the  honour  of  its  bearers. 

But  the  most  notable  case  in  which  the  chivalrous  spirit 
seized  upon  an  existing  institution   and  turned  it  into 
something   of  quite  another  kind,  is  to  be   seen   if  we 
compare  the  wager  of  battle  with  the  tournament.    We  The  ordeal 
have  already  traced  the  history  of  the  two  forms  of  direct  J^^g^p  ®f 
appeal  to  the  judgement  of  God,  the  wager  of  battle  and  ^**io- 
the  ordeal.2   Trial  by  battle,  the  Norman  use,  supplanted  the  The  ordeal 
ordeal,  the  English  use.     The  story  of  the  judicial  combat    ^^^  ' 
of  Godwine  and  Ordgar,'  whether  true  or  false,  shows  that 
the  Norman  use  was  already  adopted  by  Englishmen  in 
the  days  of  William  Bufus.    The  change  is  not  wonderful. 
To  adopt  the  wager  of  battle  was  not  merely  to  follow  the 
more  fashionable  and  courtly  use ;  it  was  to  follow  the  use 
that  was  clearly  more  attractive  to  any  one  of  a  warlike 
spirit.     The  wonder  is  that  the  wager  of  battle,  which 
certainly  was  no  Norman  invention,  but  which  had  its  root 
m  old   Scandinavian  usage,  was  not  as  well  known   in 
England  as  it  was  in  Normandy.     The  ordeal  therefore 
died  out,  while  the  wager  of  battle  was  abolished  only 

^  Blaokfltonep  ui.  7  (voL  iii.  p.  103,  ed.  ChriBtian).    Compare  vol.  iii.  p. 
^7 ;  iv.  p.  367. 
*  See  ToL  iy.  p.  634,  and  above,  p.  400. 
'  See  Appendix  R. 
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CH.  XXIV.  in  our  own  time.     The  wager  of  battle  is  essentially  i 
warlike  institution,  but  it  is   in   no  sense   a  ehivalroits 
institution.     It  may  be  called  cruel,  irrational,  or  impious ; 
but  it  was  no  risking  of  human  life  in  mere  sport  or 
The  wager  friyolity.    Strange  as  such  a  means  of  coming  at  the  trnth 
strictly       T^^J  sccm  to  US,  the  wagcr  of  battle  was  a  grave  judicial 
judicial,      proceeding,  the  object  of  which  was  to  come  at  the  trath. 
It  was  to  the  direct  judgement  of  God,  the  God  who,  ms 
men  deemed,  would  give  victory  in  the  strife  to  the  righteous 
cause,  that  William  challenged  Harold.^    And,  had  it  beoi 
merely  his  own  cause  that  was  at  stake,   and   not    the 
cause  of  the  English  people,  Harold  might  perhaps  not 
have  refused  the  challenge.     The  challenge  was  given  in 
ChivalrouB  the  spirit  of  a  warrior ;  it  was  not  given  in  the  spirit  of 
of  the  tour-  ^  mere  knight-errant.     But,  once  bring  in  the  chivalrous 
nament.      gpirit,  once  sct  men  to  fight  and  risk  their  lives,  not  to 
decide  any  issue  of  truth  and  right,  but  for  mere  spor^ 
mere  display,  mere  excitement,  and  the  wager  of  battle 
becomes  the  tournament.     The  public  practice  of  military 
exercises  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  usage  of  any  people 
among  whom  every  man  may  be  called  on  to  bear  arms. 
Wulfstan,  not  yet  priest  or  monk,  won  fame  by  his  early 
prowess  in  displays  of  this  kind.'    But  mere   military 
exercises,  which  need  not  involve  any  greater  danger  than 
bodily  exercises  of  any  other  kind^  are  something  utterly 
Its  intro-    different  from  the  wanton  risking  of  life  which   is  the 
into  Eng-    csscnce    of   the    tournament.     The    tournament    appears 
among  us  as  a  novelty  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  French 
device  unknown  to  England,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  grave 
writers  of  that  age  with  the  horror  which  it  deserved. 
Neither  of  the  great   Henries  allowed  any  such  doings 
in  his  days.    They  began  under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen  ; 
they  began  again  in  the  days  of  the  knight-errant  Richard. 
The  Church  denounced  them,  but  the  Church  denounoed 

*  See  vol.  ill  p.  448.  •  See  vol.  ii  p.  463. 
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them  in  vain.     The  ordeal  was  in  the  like  sort  forbidden,  ch.  xxiy. 
and  the  ban  took  effect,  because  the  institution  was  already 
waning.      The  ban  against  the  tournament  was  fruitless, 
because  the  institution  was  the  fruit  of  the  growing  spirit 
of  the  ag^e  ;  it  was  the  very  embodiment  of  chivalry.* 

Another  result  of  that  class  of  feelings  of  which  we  have  Growth  of 
been  tracing  the  effect  in  the  manor  and  the  tournament  ^™°*^^' 
comes  out  in  the  growth  of  the  system  of  primogeniture 
after  the  l>Torman  Conquest.     Domesday  is  full  of  cases  in  Equal 
which  land  was  held  by  several  owners  in  common,  whom  before  the 
we  may  commonly  guess  to  have  been  brothers,  as  in  some  ^<>^q^®8t. 
cases   they  are  distinctly  said  to  have  been.*    When  the 

*  The  history  of  the  tournament  ib  given  bj  William  of  Newburgh,  y. 

4,  under  the  year  T194 ;  "  Meditationee  militares,  id  est  armorum  exerdtia 

quae  tomeamenta  yulgo  dicuntur,  in  Anglia  oelebraii  coeperunt,  rege  id 

deoemente  et  a  singulis  qui  ezerceri  yellent  indicts  pecunisa  modulum 

ezigente.'^     He  adds,  "  Sane  hujusmodi,  nullo  interveniente  odio,  sed  pro 

Bolo  exercitio  atque  ORtentatione  virium,  concertatio  militaris  nunquam  in 

Anglia  fnisBe  noscitur,  nisi  in  diebus  regis  Stepbani,  quum  per  ejus  indecentem 

moUitiem  nullus  esset  publicss  vigor  disciplinae/'     The  contemporary  Con- 

tinuatoT  of  Florence  (11 39)  thus  comments  on  the  novelty;  '*Vere  erat 

miseria  videre,  dum  quis  in  alium  hastam  vibrans  lancea  perforaret,  et 

ignorans  quod  judicium  spiritus  subiret,  morti  traderet.**    William  of  New- 

buigh  goes  on  to  tell  how  Henry  the  Second  forbad  tournaments,  how 

those  who  loved  the  practice  went  over  to  France  to  indulge  in  them,  and 

how  Richard  introduced  them  into  £ngland ;  "  Ut  ez  be]]orum  solemni  prs- 

ludio  verorum  addisoerent  artem  usumque  bellorum,  nee  insultarent  Galli 

Anglis  militibus  tanquam  rudibus  et  minus  gnaris."     He  then  mentions 

the  prohibition  of  the  tournament  in  various  ecclesiastical  councils,  and 

•dda  how  the  prohibition  was  despised  by  the  "  fervor  juvenum,  armorum 

^uunime  affectantium  gloiiam,  gaudens  favore  prindpum  probates  habere 

tirones  volentium." 

'  Of  many  cases  in  Domesday  I  take  a  few  from  Somerset,  where 
they  lie  thick  together.  Single  manors,  as  they  had  become  in  the  time 
of  King  William,  had  been  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward  held  by  two 
l^egns  (89  5,  93  6,  93),  three  (91,  93),  four,  five,  seven  (9a  &,  93),  fourteen 
(90)'  In  Lincolnshire  (354)  we  get  a  good  case  of  the  division  of  land 
between  brothers ;  *'  In  Covenham  habuerunt  Alsi  et  Chetel  et  Turver  iii. 
<i>^nicata8  terns  et  dimidiam. .  .  .  Chetel  et  Turver  fratres  fuerunt,  et  post 
'^i^o'tem  patris  sui  tenam  diviserunt,  ita  tamen  ut  Chetel  &ciens  servitium 
^^gifl  haberet  adjutorium  Turver  fratris  sui."  The  lands  of  the  two  brothers 
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CH.  xziY.  possession  of  land  had  been  changed  into  a  kind  of  princi- 
pality carrying  with  it  jurisdiction,  it  became  natural  to 
vest  that  property  and  jurisdiction  in  a  single  person  only. 
As  the  growth  of  the  notion  of  property  in  the  royal  office 
had  made  the  royal  office  more  strictly  hereditary^  so  the 
turning  of  property  in  land  into  a  kind  of  office  made  it 
seem  reasonable  to  lay  down  for  the  manor^  as  weU  as  for 
the  kingdom,  a  distinct  law  of  succession,  marking  out  a 
single  undoubted  successor  at  each  vacancy.    But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture,  the 
doctrine  that  one  son  only  should  be  held  to  represent  the 
father,  has  had  to  struggle  with  an  older,  and  in  truth 
Doctrine  of  a  more  aristocratic,  instinct.     The  doctrine  of  primogeni- 
ture con-    ^^^^  S^^^  distinctly  in  the  teeth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
nS^of^  nobility— in  the  highest  rank  of  all,  the  kingUness— of  the 
the  whole   whole  kin.^    In  a  B/oman  patrician  gens  one  member  was 

kin 

as  noble  as  another;    in  a  Teutonic  kingly  house   the 

youngest  brother  was  as  much  a  son  of  Woden  as   the 

eldest.     From  this  doctrine  came  the  frequent  partitions 

of  kingdoms  among   the  early  Emperors    and   Kings  ;^ 

from  it  came  the  constant  partition  of  their   dominions 

Conti-        among  the  princely  houses  of  Germany;  from  it  came  the 

doctrine  of  general    doctrine    of   continental    nobility,   the    doctrine 

nobility.      ^]^^^  gj]   ^jjg  descendants   of  a   noble  are  noble   to    the 

ninth    and    tenth   generation.     Of  these   two   shoots    of 

an  evil  stock,  that  which  took  root  in  England  was  com- 

Primo-       paratively  harmless.     The  law  of  primogeniture  has   its 

hinder^     ^^^^  side;   but  it  has  a  very  bright  side  also,  when  we 

*f ^ ^T±^  remember  that  it  is  the  law  of  primogeniture,  more  than 

anything  else^  which  has  saved  us  from  the  curse  of  an 

had  become  the  Bubject  of  distinct  grants ;  for  "  terrain  Chetel  habet  WiHel- 
muB  [de  Peroi]  de  rege,  terram  autem  Turrer  emit  isdem  WUlehniis  ab 
Anschitillo  quodam  ooquo  T.  B.  WiUekni." 

A  good  deal  about  the  dd  practice  of  division  of  land,  commonly  called 
gaveUcind,  will  be  found  in  £lton*8  Tenures  of  Kent,  chap.  iy.  y. 

^  See  Comparative  Politics,  164. 

»  lb.  172. 
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exclusive  nobility.     The  heaping  of  property,  honours,  and  oh.  xxiv. 
offices    on    one  son  only  in  each   family,  the  gathering 
together,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  nobility  of  the  fsimily  in 
his  single  person^  has  hindered  in  England  the  growth  of  a 
noblesse^  a  Junkerthum,  like  those  of  foreign  lands.     Our  The 
hereditary  peerage  is  founded  on  a  combination  of  the  law  p^age 
of  primogeniture  and  the  right  of  summons ;  the  dignity  <>PP^^  *^ 
of  a  peer  in  truth  consists  in  a  perpetual  right  of  summons  nobility. 
vested  in   one  member  of  his  &mily  at  a  time.     Such  a 
peerage  is  of  all  tSings  the  most  opposed  to  the  continental 
doctrine  of  nobility.^     Because  the  eldest  son  is  a  here- 
ditary legislator  and  a  hereditary  judge;  his  brothers  sink 
into  the  general  mass  of  the  people.     Under  the  working 
of  the  new  feudal  doctrines^  the  custom   of  primogeni- 
ture   gradually  supplanted   the   Old-English   custom   of 
equal  partition  of  lands.     The  change  seems  at  first  sight 
a  change    in   an  aristocratic  direction;  and   so   it  may 
well  have    been  felt  to  be.     In  truth  its  working  has 
been  democratic.     Had  all  the  sons  of  a  Thegn  remained 
Thegns   for  ever  and  ever,  a  nobility  of  the  strict  con- 
tinental type,  a  nobility  fenced  off  by  exclusive  hereditary 
barriers,    might  have  arisen   in  England  as  it  arose  in 
other  lands.     As  it  was,  the  working  of  primogeniture  has 
brought  about  the  rule  which  more  than  any  other  one 
fole  has  preserved  equality  of  rights  among  us,  the  rule 
that  the  younger  children  of  a  baron,  an  earl,  a  duke^  or  of 
the  King  himself,  are  simple  commoners.     The  foundation 
of  a  peerage  which  keeps  to  a  great  esttent  the  character 
of  a  nobility  of  office  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
cause  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  red  nobility  of  birth. 

§  6.  Ecclesiastical  Effects  of  tie  Norman  Conquest. 

One  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  results  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest has  been  dealt  with  already,  when  we  spoke  of  the 
new  position  which  England  now  took  with  regard  to  the 

'  See  Comparative  Politics,  264. 
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OH.  xziv.  Papacy  and  to  foreign  lands  generally.  The  Norman  Con- 
Increased    quest  made  Engrland  a  part  of  the  common  ecclesiastical 

oonnexion     *  . 

with  Rome  System  of  Western  Christendom ;  it  made  her  one  of  the 
the  Con-  spiritual  dependencies  of  the  see  of  B/Ome  in  a  fuller  sense 
<i^^^-  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  If  foreign  churphmen 
intercom-  ^^^^  quartered  on  the  sees  and  benefices  of  England,  the 
thro***hout  ^^^  *^^  benefices  of  other  lands  were  thrown  open  to 
Western     Englishmen^  that  is  to  natives  of  England  of  both  races. 

Christen- 

dom.  in  a  way  in  which  they  had  not  been  before.     In  the 

internal  history  of  the  English  Church,  the  effects  of  that 
fuller  submission  to  the  Roman  see  which  was  one  result 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  of  much  the  same  kind  as 
the  final  results  of  the  Conquest  itself.  In  both  cases, 
a  season  of  a  more  complete  submission  called  out  the 
spirit  of  resistance   in  a  more  definite  and  antagonistic 

Older         form.     The  older  England  of  our  native  Kings  had   no 

relations  . 

between  quarrel  with  Rome,  because  she  had  no  grievances  to  com- 
and  Rome.  P^^^  ^^  ^^  Roman  hands.  She  looked  up  to  Rome  with 
the  reverence  due  from  a  colony  to  its  metropolis,  and 
Bomescoi.  she  paid  her  Romescot}  as  far  as  we  know,  without  a 
Roman       murmur.     But,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  from  the 

encroach-       ,  •  /»  • 

ments  time  when  a  Bishop  of  Rome  had  m  some  sort  disposed  of 
Conquest.   ^^®  English  Crown,  the  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiastical 

freedom  of  England  come  upon  us  thicker  and  thicker. 

They  had  indeed,  like  all  the  other  changes  which  came  of 
Beginnings  the  Conquest,  begun  before  the  Conquest.     We  saw  some 

under  ^_ 

Eadward.  signs  of  what  was  coming  in  the  days  of  Eadward,  when 
the  Roman  Pontiff  could  keep  Spearhafoc  out  of  the  see 
to  which  he  had  been  lawfully  nominated  by  the  English 
King,^  and  could  denounce  Stigand  as  an  usurper  of  the 
patriarchal  throne  to  which  he  had  been  yet  more  lawfully 

Interfer-     called  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people.^    The  coming  of 

ence  oi 

Roman       Roman  Legates,  the  meddling  of  those  Legates  in  English 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  431.  •  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  iao-122. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  34T-344. 
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uffkirsj  begins  under  Eadward ;  it  quickens  under  William^  oh.  xxiv. 
who  himself  stoops  to  receive  his  Crown  from  Roman  hands  I^*« 

*  ^  under 

on  one  of  the  great  feast  diftys  of  the  English  realm.     We  Eadward, 
have  seen  how  under  Henry  men  wondered  at  the  insolence  ^^SL^ 
of  the  stranger  who  displaced  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  under 
in  his  own  church,  and  how  Heniy  himself  could  find  no  ^®'*^» 
remedy  for  the  evil,  save  that  of  clothing  the  Primate 
himself  with  the  character  of  a  Legate  of  the  B/oman  see.^ 
Under  the  anarchy  of  Stephen  England  sank  so  low  that  under 
the  right  to  the  English  Crown  was  debated^  and  argu-      ^ 
ments  were  heard  on  either  side,  in  the  court  of  the  Roman 
Bishop.^     The  efforts  of  Henry  the  Second  to  assert  the  Henry  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  realm  were  thwarted,  and  that 
partly  by  the  mistakes  of  his  own  conduct,  by  his  stooping, 
when   it  served  his  momentary  ends,  to  admit  the  very 
claims  against  which  he  had  begun  to  strive.     Presently  John. 
came  the  day  when  an  English  King,  a  strange  wearer  of  ^^'^* 
the  Crown  of  William,  knelt  to  receive  the  English  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  Rome.     Then  came  the  long  years  of  Henry  the 
papal  pillage,  the  days  when  the  land  lay  as  a  ready  farm 
for  Roman  tax-gatherers  as  truly  as  it  had  lain  in  elder 
days  for  Danish  invaders.^    But  with  the  crowning  wrong 
came  also  the  national  uprising.     The  ignominy  of  the 
days  of  John,  the  plunder  of  the  days  of  Henry,  awoke 
the  old  spirit  of  Englishmen.     It  awoke  the  spirit  that  Opposition 
breathes  in  the  patriotic  pages  of  Matthew  Paris,  the  spirit  in  the  ^ 
which  hailed  a  saint  and  a  martyr  in  the  hero  of  Lewes  thirteenth 

•^  ^  century. 

and  Evesham,  and  which  saw  no  power  in  the  curse  of 
Rome  to  hinder  an  English  Earl  from  working  signs  and 
wonders*     From  that  day  the  struggle  went  on.     A  long  stm^le 
succession  of  statutes,  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the  emandpa- 
8ee  of  Rome,  lead  on  to  those  great  statutes  of  all  by  ^^'^• 
which  the  authority  of  Rome  was  thrown  aside  altogether. 
In  all  this,  the  growth  of  the  papal  power,  like  the  growth 

*  See  above,  p.  236.    »  See  above,  p.  325.    *  See  VoL  i.  p.  360. 
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cH.  XXIV..  of  the  kingly  power,  wrought  in  the  end  for  good.     Ii 

both  cases  the  utter  bondage  of  a  moment  led  in  the  loog 

run  to  fuller  freedom.  As  against  King  and  Pope  alike,  our 

freedom  is  the  n^ore   complete  and  the   more   precioiis, 

because   it  is  a  freedom   for  which  our  father  had  te 

strive. 

Intenud         But^  besides  its  effect  on  the  relations  of  England  witk 

cal  effects"  Home,  the  Conquest  had  important  effects  on  the  more 

^*^®        strictly  internal   concerns  of  the  English  Chnrci.     The 

Exemption  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdictioiisbj 

m^^£ro^*  the  Conqueror  led  almost  immediately  to  those  claims  » 

temporal    the  part  of  churchmen  to  exemption  from  all  temporal  juns- 

tion.  diction  which  became  one  of  the  g^eat  subjects  of  strife  in 

Their         the  davs  of  Henry  the  Second.    But  this  class  of  results  is 

comiezion 

with  the     closely  Connected  with  the  other  class.     It  is  inconoeivable 
OTCToach-    ^^^^  claims  of  this  kind  could  ever  have  been  put  forward 
mente.        by  a  strictly  national  clergy.    They  could   haxdly  have 
occurred  to  a  clergy  yrho  owned  no  allegiance  beyond  the 
sea,  who  felt  themselves  bound  to  other  Churches  by  the 
tie  of  Christian  brotherhood,  but -by  the  tie  of  Christian 
brotherhood  only.    Olaims  to  exemption  from  the  ordinaiy 
authority  of  the  commonwealth  of  which  they  were  members 
could  have  been  dreamed  of  only  by  men  who  felt  them- 
selves members  of  a  society  which  spread  far  beyond  the 
island  realm.  They  were  natural  on  the  part  of  an  organized 
body  which  had  its  branches  in  every  land,  which  obeyed 
a  chief  who  ranked  in  the  eyes  of  his  votaries  above  all 
temporal  rulers,  a  chief  to  whom  at  last  the  lord  of  the 
island  Empire  bowed  and  swore  oaths  and  became  his 
Compari-    man.     The  natural  tendency  of  England,  had  she  remained 
^eEaetem  Untouched  by  the  Romanizing  influences  of  Eadward  and 
^^d^-     William,  would  have  been  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  was 
pire.  seen  at  the  other  end  of  Europe.    There  the  Eastern  Em- 

peror looked  on  his  £Edth  and  his  orthodoxy  as  the  richest 
jewels  in  his  Imperial  diadem;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
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well  understood  that  the  Patriarch  of  the  New  Borne  was  oh.  xxtv. 
in  all  things  the  subject  of  her  Csesar.     The  ecclesiastical  Direct  ec- 
independence  of  England  was  more  utterly  overthrown  on  effects  of 
the  day  of  Senlac  than  her  political  freedom.     On  her*^®^°' 
political  side^  she  did  but  exchange  a  native  for  a  foreign 
King.     On  her  ecclesiastical  side^  she  became  a  province 
of  a  foreign   empire.     Had  the  fate  of  that   day  been 
otherwise,    had    the  excommunicated    Harold    lived  and 
reigned  with  the  excommunicated  Stigand  by.his  side,  had 
a  succession  of  schismatic  Primates  poured  the  kingly  oil 
on  the  heads  of  a  succession   of  schismatic   Kings,  the 
work  which  was  not  done  till  the  sixteenth  century  might 
perhaps  have  been  done  in  the  eleventh. 

The  immediate  changes  which  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  Effects  of 
wrought  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  substitution  of  foreign  do^on  of 
for  English  ecclesiastics  in  nearly  all  the  high  places  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
English  Church,  are  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the 
actual  process  of  the  Conquest  than  as  part  of  its  results. 
Bat  it  was  a  change  which  led  to  many  other  changes.   The 
Norman  Bishop^  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  stood  in 
a  very  different  position  from  his  English  predecessor. 
There  was,  in  the  nature  of  things^  a  gap  between  him  and  Gap  be- 
the  mass  of  his  flock  and  of  his  clergy  which  there  had  not  hi^ran^d 
been  when  the  Church  had  native  chief  pastors.    Here  agfain  ^^^^ 

^  deigy. 

the  change  began  under  Eadward,  and  was  strengthened 
under  William.     And  everything  tended  to  make  the  gap 
hetween  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  grow  wider  and  wider. 
The  first  set  of  Bishops  of  William's  appointment  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  well  fitted,  except  in  their  foreign 
birth,  for  the  office  in  which  they  were  placed.     But  when,  Seculariza- 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  in  the  reign  of  B^^pg 
Heniy — to  say  notihing  of  the  mere  corruption  and  simony  ™^^  ^^^ 
of  Kufus — ^bishopricks  were  systematically  given  away  to  the  Kings. 
King's  clerks  as  the  reward  of  their  temporal  services, 
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cB.zxiT.  when  the  King's  Chancellor  succeeded  to  a  bishopricktsi 

matter  of  course,  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  Bisfaup 

grew  more  and  more  marked.     The  Bishop  so  appointed 

had  commonly  the  habits  of  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  bia- 

ness,  rather  than  those  of  a  churchman.   And  all  the  reootf 

changes  tended  to  strengfthen  the  temporal  side  of  bii 

office  at  the  expense  of  its  spiritual  side.     He  indeed  no 

longer  sat,  directly  in  his  character  as  Bishop,  as  joist 

president  with  the  Ealdorman  in  the  assembly  of  the  shin. 

But  he  not  uncommonly  appeared  there  in  the  more  di»- 

tinctly  temporal  character  of  a  royal    missus^  and  tk 

devices   of  Bandolf   Flambard   had   given    him   a  n^ 

character,  alike  in  the  kingdom  at  large  and  in  his  o«i 

diocese  and  his  own  house.     As  an  English  freeman,  k 

had  always  been  a  member  of  the  national  Assembly.   Asi 

&ther  of  the  Church,  he  had  often  been  the  special  ooim- 

Theirnew  sellor  of  the  King.     But  now  he  had  become  a  baron, 

pOTiSon.     holding  his  lands  by  military  tenure,  a  character  which  iB 

the  larger  and  wealthier  dioceses — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 

actual  palatinates— clothed  its  owner  with  a  good  deal  d 

Their         the  character  of  a  temporal  prince.     The  Bishop  had  M 

wilstkwL'and  ^^^^^ors,   and  on  his  manors,  as  on  those  of  other  loA 

miiitaiy      castles  ofteu  arosc.     He  had  his  military  retinue :  even  the 

followers.  "^  , 

mild  Wulfstan  was  surrounded  in  Norman  fashion  of  < 

following  of  knights.^      All  this   tended  to   strengthett 

the  character  of  the  lord  at  the  expense  of  the  chancier 

Feudaliza-  of  the  overscer  of  the  flock.     In  accordance   with  ti* 

cledMt^  spirit  of  the  time,  even  purely  ecclesiastical  relations  be- 

reiationg.    cjune  feudalized.    The  Bishop   seemed  to  have  become » 

feudal  lord,  with  the   lesser  clergy  to   his  vassals.    ^^ 

now  hear  less  of  the  duty  of  the  chief  pastor  to  or^^' 

look  both  shepherds  and  flocks  within  the  range  of  ^ 

^  Will.  Malms.  Gest.  Pont.  281.  "  Gonsuetudines  Normannorain  b<* 
omittebat,  pompam  militum  secum  duoens,  qui  stippendii  annuu  qo^ 
dianisque  clbis  immane  quantum  populabantur.** 
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authority^  and  we  hear  more  of  the  rights  of  visitation  ch.  xxiv. 
which   the  episcopal  or  abbatial  church  holds   over  the 
lesser  churches.    Those  were  rights  which   Bishops  and 
Abbots^  no  less  than  Kings^  valued  as  a  source  of  profit  as 
well  as  of  dignity  and  power.     Money,  so  powerful  with 
those  who  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  King's  name^  was 
not  without  its  weight  with  those  who  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Bishop's  name.     The  Archdeacons  of  the  twelfth  Ck>rruption 
century  had  won  for  themselves  a  reputation  as  bad  as  that  AJch- 
of  the  Sheriffs.!     In  everything  the  tendency  was  to  put  <1«*°^'»8- 
the  benefice  before  the  office,  possession  and  right  before 
duty.     Everything  helped  to  stiffen  the  fotherly  care  of 
the  shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  into  a  formal  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  according  to  a  rigid  and  technical  law;    The 
Bishop,  like  the  King^  had  made  himself  lord  over  God's 
heritage,  in  a  sense  which  was  as  strange  to  the  democracy 
of  the  primitive  Church  as  it  was  to  the  democracy  of  the 
old  Teutonic  community.    Good  Bishops,  like  good  Kings,  General 
might  rise  above  the  temptations  among  which  they  were  to^cuSi- 
placed;  but  the  tendency  to  secularity  which  beset  all  the  ^*^?!?  **^ , 
Teutonic   Churches  firom  the    beginning  both    grew  in 
strength  and  put  on  a  worse  form  through  the  changes 
which  followed  on  the  Norman  Conquest. 

This  new  position  of  the  Bishops,  strengthened  by  the  Changed 
passion  for  exemptions  and  special  jurisdiction  of  all  kinds  Bishops  to 
which  was  now  sweeping  over  Church  and  State,  led  also  ^^^^^^ 
to  another  change.     As  the  Bishop  became  separated  from 
his  diocese,  he  also  became  separated  from  his  cathedral 
church.    He  was  often  far  away  from  his  diocese,  busy  with 

*  See  John  of  Salisbuiy,  Ep.  146  (Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  260).  "Erat»  ut 
^^^ii^ini,  genas  hominum,  qui  in  ecclesia  Dei  archidiacononim  censentur 
nomine,  quibus  vestra  discretio  omnem  salutia  viam  querebatur  esse  prsedu- 
"■ii^*  Kam,  nt  dicere  coasuevutisy  dilignnt  munera,  sequuntur  retributionesy 
So  injurias  proni  sunt,  fiaUimniiB  gaudent,  peccata  populi  comedont  et 
hibont,  quibu*  yivitor  ex  rapto»  ut  non  sit  hospes  ab  hospite  tutus." 
VOL.  V.  «  k 
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CH.  xxiv.  temporal  offices  in  the  court,  the  council,  ot  the  foR^ 
embassy.    When  he  was    in    his    diocese,   his   baroaai 
character  often  led  him  to  the  castle  on  his  roial  tdbxo, 
rather  than  to  the  palace  nnder  the  shadow  of  his  on 
church.     Of  that  church  and  its  ministers  he  was  be- 
coming rather  the  absent  lord  and  visitor  than  the  preset 
Growing     head.    He  was  led  to  tolerate  the  growing  independence « 
en<^'^the^8  canons,  to  grant  them  charters  and  privil^^cs  of  ei- 
chapten,    emption,  in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  grantw 
charters  to  the  burgesses  who  were  growings  into  somcUni^ 
Leasening  of  a  settled  community  round  his  castle  gates.    Itisiofi^ 
Bishops*     striking    to   compare    the  seemingly  absolute  authoiw 
authoiity    ^j^j^jj  ^Y^^  Bishops  eiercised  in  their  cathedral  cbarete 
under  William,  how  they  changed  the  nature  of  thca 
foundations^  how  they  arranged  and   altered   o&ceB  «< 
pleasure,  with  the  state  of  things  which  we  see  in  "^ 
thirteenth  century,  or  even  in  the  later  years  of  the  twafl* 
Things  had  changed  greatly  at  Lincoln  between  the  dap 
when  Bemigius  constituted  the  Chapter^  and  the  »? 
Lincsoln.     when  Robert  Grosseteste  was  defied  by  it.'    They  om 
"^^'         changed  a  good  deal  at  York  between  the  days  wh«» 
Thomas  of  Bayeux  founded  the  offices  of  'PTSsceDbor  tm 
York.        Treasurer^  and  the  days  when  the  minster  and  its  Aicn- 
**^*         bishop-elect   were    left   in  silence  and    darkness  at  t» 
arbitrary  bidding  of  a  refractory  Treasurer.*     Under  ^ 
influence  of  these  ideas,  instead  of  the  ministers  of  ^ 
chief  church  of  the  diocese  forming  a  household  with  tot 
Changes  in  Bishop  at  their  head,  we  find  the  canons  making  th^' 
Cbapten.    selves,  as  far  as  might  be,  independent  of  the  Bishop;  ^ 
find  the  vicars  making  themselves,  as  far  as  might  be,  ^ 

^  See  Giraldtts  GambrensU,  Vii.  £p.  line,  Ang.  Stfo.  ii.  415  ;  HflD-HiO^ 
De  Cout.  Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  ^5. 

>  The  letters  of  Bobert  Oroeseteete  are  fbU  of  this  matter.  Sea  ^ 
numbered  *ji,  73,  77,  So,  90,  94,  ua,  and  compare  the  story  in  M*^ 
Paris,  Wats,  485,  522. 

*  See  Toh  iv.  p.  374.  *  See  Roger  of  Howd^  ui.  31  (Hp^)' 
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ependent  of  thecanonfi  ;  nsj,  we  find  each  canon  making  oh.  xxiy. 
imself,  for  many  purposes,  independent  both  of  the  Bishop 
nd  of  his  brethren,  holding  his  separate  estate,  his  separate 
^  latronage,  and  often  his  separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
'  ^ndj  if  all  this  isolation  and  separation  took  place  among  Exemption 
'^  Jie  secular  clergy,  there  was  yet  more  room  for  it  among  ^^^68  from 
'  :he  monastic  bodies.     We  have  seen  how  their  strivings  ?P>f<»P*l 

-  ^    junsdic- 

ifter  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  began  in  the  tion. 
'  iays  of  William,  if  they  had  not  already  begun  in  the 
'  days  of  Eadward.     Such  claims  grew  and  strengthened ; 
'and  from   the  separate  monasteries  they  spread  to  those 
'monasteries  of  which  the  Bishops  themselves  were  the  im- 
mediate heads.     The  fashion  of  having  monks  instead  of  Monks  in 
*  canons  in  cathedral  churches  was  all  but  exclusively  English,  churches  a 
The  continental  examples  are  extremely  few ;  it  was  only  ^^jj^^ 
here  and  there  that  the  imitation  of  England  brought  the  usage, 
use  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  episcopal  churches 
of  Wales  escaped  the  innovation  altogether.     In  England 
the  change  had  begun  under  Dunstan,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  went  on  with  increased  vigour  under  William  and 
Lanfranc.^     It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  hear  of  the  Monks 
opposite  process,  the  substitution,  or  attempted  substitu-  f^  Canona. 
tion,  of  secular  canons  in  the  place  of  monks.'     But  it  is  Their 
plain  that,  when  the  passion  for  exemption  had  begun  to  ^^^^  ^^. 
work,  the  monks  of  a  cathedral  monastery  would  naturally  p«ndence. 
strive  after  it  with  yet  more  zeal  than  a  chapter  of  secular 
oanons.     Their  n(»ninal  Abbot  the  Bishop,  often  absent,  Position 
in  many  cases  himself  a  secular  priest,  could  not  exercise  Bibhop  hn 
the  real  control  of  an  Abbot.     Saint  Wulfstan  might  ^^*~*- 
show  himself  the  model  of  an  Abbot  among  the  monks 
of  Worcester,   but    Randolf  Flambard,  and   even    Hugh 
of  Puiset,  were  strange  Abbots  indeed  to  set   over  the 

*  See  ToL  iv.  p.  370. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  doings  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  Bishqp  ef  Chettar  or 
^entiy,  as  described  by  Richard  of  the  Devizes,  64-67. 

Kk  a 
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cH.  xxiY.  monks  of  Durham.     Lanfranc,  fresh  from  Bee  and  Saint 

Stephen's,  seems    to    have    done  whatever    his    wisdom 

Disputes  of  thought  good  with  his  monks  of  Christ  Church.     By  the 

the  monks        j     n    -i  ,         . 

of  Christ  end  of  the  next  century  the  disputes  of  the  same  convent 
withAjrch-  ^^^^  ^^  Abbot  and  Primate  had  begun  to  fill  a  large  space 
B^^'  in  the  ecclesiastical^  and  even  in  the  secular,  history  of 
1 19 1.         the  time.^ 


EffecU 
of  the 
Conquest 
in  &V0UT 
of  the 
regulars. 


New 
orders. 


The  Friars 


Appropria- 
tion of 
tithe  to 
cnpitular 
bodies, 


On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  the  dispute  between 
regulars  and  seculars,  which  had  gone  on  since  the  days  of 
Dunstan  and  jEthelwold,  was,  through  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  decided  for  several  centuries  in  favour 
of  the  regulars.     Between  the  coming  of  William   and 
the  fourteenth   century   a  crowd   of  monasteries    arose, 
and  not  many  secular  foundations.    Many  secular  colleges, 
Harold's  own  Waltham  among  them,  were  turned  into 
monasteries ;  very  few  monasteries  were  turned  into  secular 
colleges.     Regulars  of  one  class  or  another  had  the  upper 
hand  in  the  English  Church  for  three  hundred  years  after 
William's  coming.     The  zeal   for  monks,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  foundation  of  so  many  monasteries,  showed 
itself  also  in  the  rising  up  of  new  orders.     Cluniacs  and 
Austin  canons  came  in  the  train  of  William  and  Lanfiranc,' 
to  take  their  place  alongside  of  the  elder  Benedictines. 
.  In  the  next  age  came  the  reform  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the 
next  came  the  reform  of  the  Friars.     And  the  fashion  for 
founding  monasteries  of  all  kinds  led  to  one  form  of  en- 
dowing them  which  was  unheard  of  in  the  earlier  days  of 
England^  and  which  has  proved  a  lasting  source  of  evil  in 
the  English  Church.     We  can  hardly  say  whether  it  was 
to  be  called  an  abuse  or  not,  when  tithe  which  had  been 
immemorially  paid  to  the  Bishop  and  his  chapter  was  cut 

^  See  the  whole  history  in  the  Epistolie  Cantuarienses,  especiaUj  in  the 
Preface  of  Professor  Stubbs. 
•  See  voL  iv.  pp.  363,  500. 
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up  into  prebends   to  fonn  estates  for  particular  canons,  oh.  xxiy. 
But  it  was  clearly  an  abuse  wben  Bishops  appropriated 
the   tithe    of   parishes  which  had   been   already   settled 
as   parochial    benefices    to    the    behoof   either    of   their 
chapters  or  of  particular  members  of  them.^     And  it  was  to  monas- 
a  further  abuse  when  grants  of  this  kind  were  made,  not 
only  to  the  diocesan  chapters^  but  to  monasteries,  some- 
times to   distant    and    even  foreign    monasteries.      This 
practice    of   appropriation    of   parochial   endowments   to 
monasteries  illustrates^  several  of  the  growing  ideas  of  the 
time.     Some  traces  may  be  found  in  Domesday  of  the  Older 
old   state    of  things,   when    the   payment  of  tithe  wasj^^e** 
preached  as  a  religious  duty,  but  when  it  was  still  open  to 
the  tithe-payer  to  pay  his  tithe  to  what  church  he  would. ^ 
But  appropriations  more  commonly  grew  out  of  the  right  of  Patronage 

And  ftd~ 

patronage  or  advocation  a  right  which,  in  its  origin  a  combina-  vowsonB. 
tion  of  right  and  duty,  was  stiffening  into  a  mere  property. 
A  church  or  monastery  found  it  expedient  to  choose  some  Advocaten 
powerful  neighbour  as  advocate,  patron^  or  champion.   Such  eccieeiaeti- 
patronage  might  often  involve  trouble,  cost,  and  even  per-  ^^  ^-^'es. 
sonal  danger";  it  was  therefore  reasonably  enough  rewarded 
with  some  share  in  the  estates  of  the  house  or  some  in- 
fluence over  its   elections'  and   nominations.     The   right 
might  exist  on  every  scale,  from  the  Emperor,  Advocate  of 
the  Universal  Church,  to  the  smallest  lord  who  was  patron 
of  the  parish  church  on  his  manor.     Or  again,  the  right  of  Patronage 
patronage  might  grow,  not  out  of  the  choice  of  the  ecclesi-  founders, 
astical  body,  but  out  of  the  rights  which  a  founder  re- 
served to  himself  and  his  heirs.     In  either  case,  patronage 
involved,  what  in  later  times  has  come  to  be  its  whole 
substance,  a  right  of  nomination,  a  right  which  naturally 

*  See  History  of  the  Church  of  WeUs.  pp.  88,  173. 

*  Bomeiday,  280.  In  the  borough  of  Derby  we  read,  "  Da  Stori 
uiteoeesore  Walterii  de  Aincurt,  dicunt  quod  sine  alicujuB  licenti&  potuit 
^^^m  Bibi  eodesiam  in  sua  terra  et  in  sua  soca,  et  suam  decunam  mittere 
qnovellet." 
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CH.  TXTv,  inTolves  the  duty  of  selection.     Btit,  by  a  proeess  nearly 

the  same  as  that  by  which  so  many  other  rights   and 

duties  stiffened  into  prc^rty,  patronage^  a  combined  right 

and  duty,  did  the  like ;   it  became  something  not  only 

to  be  inherited^  but  to  be  granted  away  and  even  sold  at 

pleasure.     The  patron  grew  in  much  the  same  fashion  in 

which  the  lord  grew,  and  of  course,  in  most  cases^  the 

character  of  lord  and  patron  would  be  united  in  the  same 

Notices  of  person.     Not  a  few  entries  in   Domesday  show  that  a 

fn  E^S!.  church,  that  is  the  advowson  of  a  church,  was  already 

*^y-  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  property  which  could  be  granted, 

sold,  divided,  or  unjustly  occupied  in  exactly  the  same  way 

as  any  other  property.*     Here  too  the  notion  of  benefieium 

Feudal       oversbadowed  the  notion  of  officium.    Spiritual  preferments, 

cleeiastical  gi'^t  and  small^  were  ceasing  to  be  looked  on  as  offices 

livings        ^j|.|j  ^j^  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  held 

the  office ;  they  rather  became  benefices,  liviugs  charged, 

like  a  temporal  benefice,  with  certain  duties,  but  duties 

which  might  be  discharged  at  pleasure  in  person  or  by 

and  eccle-  deputy.     The  endowment  of  the  church  thus  became  a 

patronage,  benefice,  a  property,  and  the  right  of  the  patron    came 

to  be  looked  at  chiefly  as  a  right  to  bestow  that  property, 

Grants  of    a  right  which  was  a  property  in  itself.     It  was  therefore 

to  monas-^  ^^®  ^^  *^®  easiest  forms  of  gift  for  the  founder  or  bene* 

tenes.        factor  of  a  monastery  to  give  his  churches,  that  is  to  say 

his  advowsons,  to  the  house  which  he  wished  to  enrich. 

1  In  Domesday,  280,  we  find  a  string  of  entries  at  Dterby  following  the 
formula  "Edric  habet  ibi  i.  eodesiam  <]^iiie  iv^\  Gobi  patris  ejus."  Tbis 
boweyer  is  tbe  only  case  of  an  Englisb  bolder  or  of  bereditary  succession. 
In  298,  among  tbe  possesfdons  of  Hugb  tbe  s<Mi  of  Baldrio  at  Tork,  it 
*'  eodesia  S.  Andrees  quam  emit."  In  340,  353,  365  h,  356,  370,  are  various 
entries  of  persons  bolding  "  tertiam  partem  eoclesise/*  and  tbe  like.  In  the 
famous  inscription  over  tbe  south  door  of  Kirkdale  church  in  Yorkshire,  we 
read  bow  Orm  ''bought  Saint  G-reg(vy*s  minster,  when  it  was  all  tobroken 
and  tefaMen."  This  sounds  like  actually  buying  the  fikbric  itselfl  At 
Ottringham  in  the  same  oounty  we  read  in  Domesday,  304,  "  Ibi 
et  presbyter  est;  quidam  miles  locat  earn,  et  reddit  z.  solidos." 
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And  when  the  advowson,  the  right  to  bestow  the  benefice,  ch.  zxiy. 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  owners,  it  was  an  Appropna- 

tion  of 

easy  step  for  the  patron  to  slide  into  the  beneficiary,  for  the  benefices 
monks  to  take  to  themselves  the  tithe  or  other  property  of  tcries. 
the  church  of  which  they  already  had  the  patronage,  to 
become  the  corporate  rector  and  to  provide  for  its  duties 
by  deputy.     All  these  processes  were  busily  at  work  in  the 
times  which  followed  the  Conquest ;  and  they  were,  to  say 
the  least,  greatly  fostered  by  the  ideas  which  the  Conquest 
sometimes  brought  in  and  sometimes  strengthened.     The 
result  was  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  parochial  endow- 
ments of  England  came  into  the  hands  of  distant,  some- 
times of  foreign,  monasteries.    Tithe,  whose  payment  had  History  of 
first  been  preached  as  a  duty  and  then  had  been  enforced 
by  law,  had  thu&  thoroughly  changed  into  a  mere  form  of 
property.     It  became  something  which  might  be  disposed 
of  without  any  regard  either  to  the  will  or  to  the  profit  of 
the  tithe-payer,   provided  only  it  was  paid  into  ecclesi- 
astical hands.    When  the  tithe  of  a  parish  in  Hampshire  Lay  impro- 
might  thus  go  to  a  monastery  in  Northumberland,  when 
the  tithe  of  a  parish  in  England  might  go  to  a  monastery 
in  Normandy  or  France,  the  change  did  not  seem  so  very 
great,  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tithes,  as  well 
as  the  lands,  belonging  to  the  suppressed  monasteries  were 
granted  out  as  mere  property  to  laymen.     The  lay  rector 
is  in  this  way  an  indirect  fruit  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
^  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  a  more  direct  fruit. 


I  have  now,  in  a  general  way,  gone  through  the  chief  General 
effects  of  that  great  event  which  is  the  subject  of  my  the  Con- 
bistory.      I   have  traced   its   eflFects   on   the  relations   of*^"®**' 
England  to  foreign  lands,  on  the  working  of  her  political, 
her  local,  and  her  eoclesiaBtical  institutions.     In  all  alike  Quicken- 
we  see  that  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work  were  tondencteB 
strengthened  and  quickened.    Changes  which  were  already  ^^^  ** 
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Indirect 
benefits 
of  the 
Conquest. 


CH.  XXIV.  beginning,  but  which^  if  England  had  been  left  to  herself, 

would  certainly  have  been  more   slow  and   would   most 

likely  have  been  lesa   thorough,   were  carried   out   more 

Feudal       thoroughly  and  more  speedily.     The  influences  which  were 

t^nHeocies  _^ 

already  at  *^  work  over  all  Westem  Europe,  influences  which,  for 
work.  want  of  a  better  word,  we  cannot  help  calling  feudal,  were 
already  working  in  England,  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  gone  on  workings  even  if  the  Crown  of  England  had 
passed  on  to  a  long  succession  of  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Godwine.  But  under  the  foreign  rule  they  worked  faster 
and  more  fiercely.  They  came  in  more  distinctly  as  inno- 
vations, as  innovations  brought  in  by  the  sword  of  the 
stranger.  As  such^  they  called  out  a  national  spirit 
of  opposition  in  a  way  which  could  not  happen  in  lands 
where  they  simply  crept  in  unawares.  The  reign  of  unlaw 
paved  the  way  for  the  reign  of  a  better  law  than  that  which 
unlaw  had  displaced.  It  was  because  our  old  institutions 
were  for  a  moment  perverted  rather  than  abolished^  that  we 
have  been  able  to  win  them  back  under  new  shapes.  It 
was  because  England  had  a  dynasty  and  a  nobility  founded 
on  foreign  conquest,  that  she  was  able  to  make  her  Kings 
and  nobles  more  truly  national,  less  cut  off  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  less  fenced  in  by  invidious  powers  and 
privileges,  than  the  Kings  and. nobles  of  any  other  land. 
Had  the  shock  of  the  foreign  conquest  never  come  upon 
us,  we  might  have  slumbered  on  till  we  woke  to  find  our- 
selves under  a  despotism  like  that  of  France  or  an  oligarchy 
like  that  of  Denmark,  with  the  poor  comfort  that  our 
tyrants  were  our  countrymen.  Strangers  whom  we  knew 
how  to  turn  into  countrymen  have  served  our  purpose 
better.  Their  coming  into  the  land,  their  rule  when  they 
came  into  it,  awoke  the  nation  for  ever.  We  have  kept 
our  freedom  because  we  had  t.o  win  it ;  had  it  never  been 
for  a  moment  wrested  from  us  by  force,  it  might  have 
slipped  away  from  us  for  ever.     If  our  national  life  had 
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not  been  crushed  for  a  moment,  it  might  have  sickened  oh.  xxiv. 
and  died  of  a  long  disease. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  Chapter  we  have  thus  had 
before  us  at  every  step  the  general  law  that  the  Conquest  did 
not  so  much  bring  in  new  tendencies  as  give  new  strength 
to  tendencies  which  were  already  at  work.     There  are  still 
two  subjects  to  which  the  same  law  applies,  which  by  their 
nature  seem  to  call  for  a  separate  treatment  distinct  from  the 
general  run  of  political,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Norman  Conquest  had  a  great  and  lasting  effect  upon  Effects  of 
our  language ;  it  has,  not  in  its  immediate  but  in  its  final  q^est  on 
results,  changed  our   vocabulary  more   largely  than   the^*^°^ 
vocabulary   of  any  European    language  ever    has   been  tecture. 
changed  without  being  wholly  displaced  by  another  lan- 
guage.    It  also  had  a  great  and   lasting  effect  on   our 
architecture,  both  ecclesiastical  and  military.     But  in  both 
these  cases  again  the  same  law  largely  applies.     Changes 
both  in  language  and  in  art  had  begun  before  the  Con- 
quest, though  after   the  Conquest  change  worked,  as  in 
other  things,   more  thoroughly  and  more   speedily.     To 
these  two  special  subjects  then,  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
quest  on  language    and   its  influence  on  architecture,  I 
purpose  to  give  two  separate  Chapters  before  we  come  to 
that  short  narrative   of  its  historical  consequences  which 
will  wind  up  my  whole  work. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

THB  EFFECTS   OF  THE  NORMAN   CONQUEST  ON  IAN6UAGE 

AND   LITERATUBE.^ 

Noprapose  /\F  all  the  dreams  which  have  affected  the  history 
liam'spart  ^^^  of  the  times  on  which  we  are  engag^,  none  has 
tL^EnJush  '®^  ^  more  error  than  the  notion  that  William  the 
tongue.  Conqueror  set  to  work  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  root 
out  the  use  of  the  English  tongue.  He  is  not  the 
latest  conqueroF)  or  would-be  conqueror^  of  England 
Design  against  whom  such  a  charge  has  been  brought.  More 
to  Philip  than  two  hundred  years  after  William's  day,  his  suc- 
cessor Edward  the  First,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  which, 
as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  he  waged  against  his  &ithles6 
over-lord  at  Paris,  found  that  it  served  his  purpose  to  stir 
up  the  patriotism  of  his  English  subjects  by  setting  forth 
the  threatening  horrors  of  a  French  conquest.  Foremost 
among  them  stood  the  design  of  the  enemy,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  his  purposes^  to  wipe  out  the  use 

^  In  this  Chapter  I  deal  with  philological  matters  in  the  only  way  in 
which  I  am  competent  to  deal  with  them,  that  i%  purely  in  their  bearing 
upon  history ;  but  I  have  of  course  profited  much  by  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  gone  deeper  than  I  have  done  into  the  strictly  grammatical  re- 
lations of  the  English  language.  I  am  specially  indebted  to  Dr.  GuesVs 
English  Rhythms — ^unhappily  the  only  book,  strictly  so  called,  which  that 
great  scholar  has  put  forth — and  to  tl^e  writings  of  Mr.  Earie  and  Br. 
Moms;  but  I  have  perhaps  made  yet  more  frequent  use — ^because  the 
book  so  exactly  suits  'my  purpose  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  matter — of 
Mr.  Elington-Oliphant^s  volume,  The  Sources  of  Standard  English. 


the  Fair. 
1295, 
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of  the  English  tongue.^  By  that  time,  though  French  ch.  xxv. 
was  in  constant  official  use  in  England^  the  French 
origin  of  the  reigning  family  was  practically  forgotten. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Conqueror  was 
hardly  more  likely  than  Edward  himself  to  attempt  a 
deliberate  rooting  up  of  the  speeeh  of  their  island  king- 
dom. The  notion  that  any  such  design  was  entertained 
comes  from  that  great  store-house  of  errors  which,  till  very 
lately^  so  deeply  affected  the  history  of  these  times.     The  Error 

caiued  by 

statement  of  the  false  Ingulf^  proves  only  that,  when  the  the  fiOse 
forgery  was  made,  men  were  seeking  for  an  explanation  °*^  * 
of  the  facts  which  they  saw  around  them.     French  still 
was^    or  lately  had  been^   the    speech   of   official  docu- 
ments  and  of  polite  intereourse.     Men  sought  to  find  Phseno- 
a  cause  for  a  state  of  things  which  seemed  so   strange,  language 
and    they  could   think   of  no   cause  except  a  deliberate  fourteenth 
policy  on  the  part  of  a  Conqueror   whose   own   speech  centuiy. 
was   French.     The  case  is  one   of  the    many  cases   in 
which    popular    belief   is    so    easily    led   to    give   to    a 
single   man   the   credit   of  changes    which    were   really 
due    to   the    gradual   working   of  general   causes.     The  CLangea  in 
long  use  of  French  in  England  as  a  polite  and  official  gradually 
tongue,  the  large   French   infusion  which   has  made  its^Jb^**^ 
way  into  our  language^  are   among  the   fruits    of  Wil-  Norman 

..       ,  in  1        i*     >      CJonquest. 

liams  Conquest.  They  are  therefore  among  the  fnuts 
of  William's  personal  character  and  actions.  Had  Ead- 
ward  left  a  son,  had   Harold's  soldiers  kept  their  post 

*  See  the  Summons  to  Pai;'liament  in  Sel^t  Cl^ters,  474,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  King  of  France  "  linguam  Anglicam,  si  conoeptse  iniquitatis 
propodto  deteKtabili  potestas  oorrespondeat,  quod  Dens  avertat,  omnino  de 
tenA  delere  proponit." 

'  Ingulf,  Grale,  71.  Speaking  of  the  dislike  of  the  Normans  to  the  Eng- 
lish, the  forger  says,  "  Ipsom  etiam  idioma  tantmn  abhoirebant  quod  leges 
teme  statutaque  Anglicorum  regum  lingua  Gallica  tractarentur  et  pueris 
etiam  in  achoUs  prindpia  litterarum  grammatica  Gallice  ac  non  Anglice 
tiaderentur ;  modus  etiam  scribendi  Anglicus  omitteretur  et  modus  Gillicua 
ia  ohartiB  et  in  libris  omnibus  admitteretuv^*^ 
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cH.  xzv.  instead  of  following  the  flying  Nonnans,  the   sentences 
which  I  am  now  writing  might  be  kept  as  free  from  words  of 
foreign  birth  as  they  still  might  be  if  I  were  writing  in  the 
tongue  of  Germany^  Holland,  or  Denmark.     But  thougb, 
in  this  sense,  the  later  history  of  the  English  langxiage 
has  been  directly  affected  by  the  events  of  the  Conquest^ 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  affected  by  them  is  wholly 
different  from   that  which   is   set  forth  in  the    Ingnlfic 
legend.    No  legislative  measure  waa  ever  passed  against 
GrftduAl      the  use  of  the  English  tongue.     The  changes  which  did 
the  change,  take  place  were  the  natural  and  silent  result  of  circnm- 
stances,  nor  were  those  changes  by  any  means  sudden  or 
immediate  results  of  the  Conquest.    In  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  William   made  no  more  change  than  was   ab- 
solutely necessary  for  his  immediate  purposes.     That  is 
to  say,  in  the  case  now  before  us^  he  made  no    formal 
change  at  all.     But  the  transfer  of  the  English   Crown 
to  a  French-speaking  King^  the  partition  of  the  highest 
offices  and  the  greatest  estates  in   England  among  his 
French-speaking  followers,   did  lead,   slowly  but   surely, 
to  two  results  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  history 
of  our  language.     French  for  a  time  supplanted  Englisb 
as  the  speech  of  courtly  intercourse,  of  the  lighter  forms 
of  literature,  and  of  such  official  documents  as  were  not 
Infusion  of  written  in  Latin.     The  evil  in  this  respect  was  temporary; 
words  into  ^^  another  respect  it  has  been  lasting,  and  we  suffer  under 
English.     j|.  ^  |.jjjg  ^g^y     ^  ^|jg  French-speaking  classes  gfradaally 

came  to  leave  off  French  and  to  make  English  their  com- 
mon speech,  as  the  English-speaking  classes  gradually 
came  to  adopt  words  and  idioms  from  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  politer  tongue,  a  crowd  of  words  expressing 
foreign  things  or  foreign  aspects  of  things  made  their  way 
into  our  ancient  speech.  The  result  was  that  the  native 
tongue  of  England  received  a  greater  infusion  of  foreign 
words  than  has  been   received  by  any  other  European 
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tong^ue.    And  the  same  causes  did  more  than  this.    The  ch.  xxv. 
shock  which  our  language  thus  underwent,  its  fall  from 
-the  rank  of  a  courtly  and  literary  speech  to  that  of  a  mere 
speech  of  the  people,  heightened  and  hastened  another 
process,  which,  had  the  Norman  Conquest  never  happened, 
^v^ould  doubtless  have  affected  our  language  less  swiftly 
and  less  fully.    Had  French  never  been  spoken  in  England^ 
had  no  French  words  intruded  themselves  into  our  lan- 
g^nage,  the  great  change  which  distinguishes  the  English 
of  our  day  from  the  English  of  a  thousand  years  back 
would  still  have  taken  place.     Of  the  elaborate  system  of  Loss  of 
g^rammatical  inflexions  which  came  naturally  to  the  lips  i^  English. 
of  Alfred,  our  modem  tongue  keeps  but  few  and  feeble 
traces.     But  this  change  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  our- Shared 
selves;   we  share  it  with  our  Teutonic  brethren  on  the  other  Low- 
mainland.     The  modem  forms  of  the  Scandinavian  and  ^^^ 

and  Scau- 

the  continental  Nether-Dutch  have^  without  the  help  of  dinavian 

laiiGriiafires 

any  Norman  Conquest,  become  as  little  inflexional  as  the 
modem  form  of  English.  The  High-Dutch  indeed  keeps 
a  larger  share  of  the  ancient  store^  but  the  inflexions 
even  of  the  modem  High-Dutch  are  but  fragments  of  the 
old  grammatical  wealth  of  our  common  fathers.  Their 
survival  too  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  artificial ;  their  accurate 
preservation  marks  the  tongue  of  polite  literature,  rather 
than  the  tongue  of  the  people.  Had  no  Norman  ever  set 
foot  on  our  shores^  the  inSexional  Old-English  would 
still  have  passed,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  non-inflexional 
modem  English.  But  the  gradual  and  indirect  effect  The  change 
of  the  Norman  settlement  among  us  was  at  once  to  b^^©'* 
hasten  the    inevitable    process    and    to    make    it    more  Jf <>™^J» 

*  Conquest. 

complete. 

But  besides  the  dream,  now  perhaps  pretty  well  got  rid  Errors 
of,  that  William  the  Conqueror  or  any  other  man  ever  laid  JToX 
a  deliberate  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  English  language,  there  ^^^^j^, 
is  another  dream  much  more  dangerous'  and  which  still  ture. 
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cH.  XXV.  leads  the  minds  of  many  into  strange  misconceptions  d 
history.  This  is  the  dream  that  there  was  no  sach  thing 
as  an  English  language  for  William  to  get  rid  of.  I  have 
to  protest  at  the  end  of  my  work,  as  I  had  to  protest  at  the 
beginnings  against  the  unhappy  custom  of  speaking  of  all 
Englishmen  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  William  bf 
some  other  name  than  that  by  which  Englishmen  hftTe 
ever  called  themselves.  Hence  spring  the  further  notions 
that  the  times  before  WUliam's  coming  are  something 
altogether  cut  off  from  our  own  times,  that  the  men  who 
lived  in  those  times  were  not  simply  our  own  forefiitheis, 
but  some  other  undefined^  perhaps  extinct,  race  of  men. 
We  have  been  gravely  told  that  the  English  nation  of 
which  JSthelstan  was  King,  that  the  English  tongoe 
which  jEifred  wrote,  had  no  being  till  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  way  of  speaking  is  no  mere  confusion  of 
nomenclature^  no  mere  use  of  an  accurate  instead  of  an 
inaccurate  name ;  it  involves  utter  confusion  and  mb- 
understanding  with  r^^rd  to  the  whole  history  of  our 
speech  and  nation.  Of  this  matter  I  have  spoken  already  ii 
an  earlier  stage  of  this  work.^  But  it  is  necessary  to  come 
back  to  the  subject  again,  now  that  I  have  reached  thit 
stage  of  my  undertaking  in  which  I  have  directly  to 
speak  of  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  oor 
Origin  and  language.  That  language^  I  may  briefly  repeat,  is,  in  its 
theE^Uflh  origiuj  simply  a  dialect  of  the  Low-Dutch  branch  of  the 
language,  gj-gat  Teutonic  &milyj  a  dialect  which  was  brought  over  into 
the  conquered  island  of  Britain  by  the  Angles,  Saxons^  and 
other  kindred  tribes,  in  their  great  migration  of  the  6ftli 
and  sixth  centuries.  For  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  vst 
may  say  that  they  brought  with  them  one  language,  and 
that  that  language  remained  substantially  unchanged  till 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  a  strict  philoIogicBl 
view  such  a  statement  would  be  inaccurate.      No  extent 

^  See  vol.  i.  Appendix  A. 
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of  countiy  so  large  as  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  Teu-  ch.  mv. 
tonic  settlers  in  Britain  was  ever  without  marked  dialectic 
differences  in  different  districts.    Even  now,  when  each  Different 
nation  has  one  classical  standard  of  speech  and  writing,  the  English, 
popular  dialects  of  different  districts  still  keep  large  traces 
of  their  old  diversities.    And  in  early  times,  before  each 
language  had  a  fixed  classical  standard — that  is  to  say 
before  the  language  of  some  one  district  had  #on  its  way  to 
the  front  and  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the  one  standard 
— ^those  dialectical  differences  were  yet  more  numerous  and 
more  strongly  marked.     While   districts  which  are  now 
firmly  fused  together  into  one  whole  were  still  isolated,  while 
they  were  often  hostile  and  held  little  intercourse  with  one 
another,  none  of  them  was  likely  to  give  up  its  own  dialect 
for  that  of  any  of  the  others.    Without  coming  down  to 
smaller  differences^  the  distinctions  between  Northern,  Mid-  Northern, 
land^  and  Southern  English,  between  the  speech^  as  we  may  ^nd 
put  it,  of  the  followers  of  Siward,  of  Leofric,  and  t)f  God-  Southern. 
wine,  has  been  clearly  marked  in  all  ages  of  our  history. 
It  is  a  difference  which  it  was  not  left  for  modem  scholars  Witness  of 
to  find  out.     William  of  Malmesbury  complains   of  the  writers. 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  speech  of  Yorkshire,^  much 
as  Thucydides  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  speech  x)f  ^tolia.^    A  little  later  the  same  difference  is 
still  strongly  marked  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ;^  and,  when 
we  come  to  writeirs  of  a  few  cefnturies  later,  the  distinction 

^  Gest.  Pont.  aop.  ''Sane  tota  lingua  Nordudmhrorum,  et  mazime  in 
Eboraoo,  ita  inoonditum  stridet  ut  nihil  nos  australea  intelligere  possimiis." 
William  here  speaks  as  an  Englishman,  and  indeed  as  a  West-Saxon. 

'  iii.  94.  E6pvT€Uft$f  6wfp  fiiytffTov  fi4po9  kirrl  rw  Alro^jSht,  AyyaHrr&raroi 
82  yX&fftray,  icat  i)fio^t6rfoi  tlaly,  in  kiyoirrai.  This  last  rumour  may  perhaps 
be  compared  with  the  tales  about  the  Soots  eating  man's  flesh. 

'  I>eecr.  Kamb.  i.  6  (vol.  vi.  p.  177,  Dimoek).  "In  australibus  Anglise 
finibus,  et  pneciptie  drca  Devoniam,  Anglica  lingua  hodie  magis  videtur  in* 
oompodta :  ea  tamen,  vetustatem  longe  plus  redolens,  borealibui  idsuUd  par- 
tibus  per  orebras  Daoorum  et  Norwagensium  ixruptiones  ralde  ooiruptia, 
originalis  linguBeproprietatem,  et  aniiqunm  loquendi  modum  magis  observat.'* 
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cu.  xxv.  between  the  different  forms  of  English  is  as  clearly  marked 
out  as  it  could  be  by  any  modem  scholar.^       So  again, 
as  it  is  well  always  to  remember  that  a  space  of  more 
than  six  hundred  years,  a  space  much  nearer  half  than  a 
third  of  our  whole  national  history,  slipped  away  between 
the  coming  of  Hengest  and  the  coming  of  William,  so  it 
is  specially  needful  to  remember  the  fact  in  tracing  oat  the 
histoiy  of  our  language.     No  language  ever  yet  lived  on 
wholly  unchanged  through  a  space  of  six  hundred  yean. 
ChuDgeBin  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  change  which  those  six 
^^^  hundred  years  made  in  the  English  language  must  have 
Nomim'^  been  much  slighter  than  the  change  which  the  same  space 
Conqaest.   of  time  has  often  made  in  other  cases.    English  certainly 
did  not  change  so  much  in  the  six  hundred  years  between 
Hengest  and  William  as  it  changed  in  the  six  hundred 
years  between  William  and  Charles  the  Second.     It  did 
not  change  so  much  as  the  Latin  speech  of  Gaul  changed 
in  the  six  hundred  years  between  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
Master  Wace  of  Bayeux.     Still  the  changes  which  hap- 
pened in  the  English  language  within  those  six  hundred 
years  were   in   themselves  by  no  means  smiall.     Modem 
Teutonic  scholars  are  doing  good  service  by  pointing  out 
the  distinctions  which  may  be  marked  between  different 
stages  of  our  language  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  great 
change.^     Still,  for  our  present  purpose,  those  changes  are 
of  little  moment;    they  are   simply  examples    of    thai 
constant  silent  process  of  change  which  is  always  going 
Contrast     on  in  every  language.     During  those  six  hundred  years 
changes^     there  was  nothing  which  could  be  called  a  revolution  in 

'  See  the  whole  chapter  of  Higden,  i.  59  (vol.  ii.  p.i6  O) ;  his  Buminin^  ap 
is,  "Quod  Mercii  sive  Mediterranei  Angli,  taDqaam  participantes  naturam 
extremorum,  collaterales  linguas,  arcticam  et  antarcticam,  melius  inteUigaat 
quam  advicem  se  intelligunt  jam  eztremi."  See  Gamett^s  Philological  £awy% 
41  ;  Guest,  English  Rhythms,  ii.  187,  194. 

'  See  especially  Mr.  Sweet^s  Preface  to  his  edition  of  .Wilfred's  Transla- 
tion of  the  Pastoral  of  Gregory.    Cf.  Oliphant,  Standard  English,  36. 
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language.    There  was  no  general  change  in  grammatical  oh.  xxv. 
forms ;  there  was  no  larfi^e  infasion  of  (oTeign  words  into  ^^  *^® 
the  ordinary  vocabulary.     Within  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  after  the  Norman  Conquest  both  those  changes  had 
taken  place.    There  had  been  something  more  than  or- 
dinary change ;   there  had   been  a  great,  though  not  a 
sadden,  revolution.   Compared  with  the  changes  which  fol- 
lowed the  Norman  Conquest,  the  changes  which  happened 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  seem  as  nothing.     So  too 
with  local  diversities  of  dialect.     They  existed  before  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  they  lived  through  the  Norman  Con- 
quest; they  have  lived  on  to  our  own  time.    But,  as  the  Diversity 
dialects  of  all  parts  of  England  were  alike  brought,  though  of  little 
by  no  means  equally  brought,  within  the  reach  of  those  ^^*2****** 
influences  which  the  Norman  donquest  set  at  work^  my  present 
immediate  subject  has  little  to  do  with  tiieir  differences. 
For  our  purpose  we  may  look  on  the  tongue  of  England, 
as  it  stood  at  the  coming  of  William,  as  forming  one  tongue, 
one  variety  of  Teutonic  speech,  now  brought  tBLce  to  £Eice 
with  the  Romance  enemy.    We  may  look  on  the  tongue  of 
Harold  and  Stigand  as  essentially  the  same  as  the  tougue 
of  Hengest  and  ^lle.    We  may  look  on  the  tongue  of 
the   Jute,  the  Angle,  even  of  the  Dane  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  as  essentially  the  same  as  the  tongue  of  the 
Saxon.  The  common  tongue  of  England,  in  all  its  varieties 
alike,  was  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  influences  and 
causes  of  change  which,  in  the  long  ages  between  Hengest 
and  Harold,  had  never  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


§  1.   Effects  of  tie  Coiifpiest  on  tie  English  Language. 

The  changes  in  language  which  followed  the  Norman  Cbmg* 
Conquest  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  two  kinds.  ^^  q^ 
There  is  the  great  infusion  of  foreign  words  into  our*!'**^- 
vocabulary^  and  there  is  the  loss  of  inflexions,  and  the  up  of  in- 

VOL.  V.  L  1 
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cH.  xxr.  general  break  up   of  grammatical  forms.     Of  these  tbe 
*«^^      former  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest;  the 
influx  of     latter,  so  far  as  it  was  a  result  at  all,  was  an  indirect 
wo^       result.      The    change    in    grammar   has    its   parallel  is 
other  Teutonic    languages;    the  change   in    vocabulary, 
in  anything  like  the  degree  in  which  it  took  place  in 
English,  is  peculiar  to  our  own  tongue.     It  was  the  direct 
result  of  what  happened  in  Britain  and  did  not  happeo 
elsewhere ;   namely,  the  conquest  of  a  Teutonic  people  by 
Influx  of    Romance-speaking    conquerors.      Still   this    change,    the 
^J^^^i^  change  in  our  vocabulary  by  the  infusion  of  a  vast  number 
languages,  ^f  foreign  words,  is  only  an  example  on  an  unusual  scale  rf 
a  change  which  always  more  or  less  affects  all  lan^oages. 
No  language  is  wholly  pure ;  none  has  ever  yet  kept  itsdf 
wholly  free  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  woids  into  its 
Foreign      vocabulary.     New  ideas,  unknown  objects,  call  for  names 
their  which  the  language  does  not  supply.     And  when  those 

foreign  ideas,  those  objects^  come  from  a  foreign  source,  it  is  ofleo 
easier  to  adopt  the  foreigpn  name  along  with  the  foreign 
thing  than  to  devise  a  new  and  appropriate  name  for  it 
in  the  native  tongue.  All  languages  have  adopted  words 
in  this  way.  Conquerors  have  borrowed  words  from  tbe 
conquered ;  the  conquered  have  borrowed  words  from  their 
conquerors  ;  nations  have  borrowed  them  from  one  another 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  peaceful  intercourse.  But  words 
like  these  are  of  the  nature  of  technical  terms.  They 
are  additions^  sometimes  needftil,  sometimes  needless,  to 
the  vocabulary  of  the  language ;  but  they  are  simply  ad- 
Native  ditious.  They  do  not  displace  anything.  The  foreign 
placed  by  word  bccomes  naturalized ;  but  it  does  not  turn  a  native 
^**^^  word  out  of  its  place;  it  is  not  even  set  up  as  a  rival 
to  a  native  word.  The  case  is  different  when,  from  what- 
ever cause,  a  language  takes  foreign  words  into  its  vo- 
cabulary to  express  ideas  which  it  already  has  native 
words  to  express.    The  first  process  takes  place  as  a  matter 
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)f  course,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  language ;  oh.  xxv. 
'he  second  is  not  likely  to  take  place  to  any  appreciable 
ixtent  in  any  language  which  has  not  special  and  powerful 
nfluences  brought  to  bear  upon   it  from  without.     In- 
iuences  of  this  kind  were  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
BDglish  language   in  the  days  before  the  Norman  Con- 
{nest;  their  introduction  was   one   of  the  most  striking 
md  lasting  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     In  earlier  Foreign 
lays  the  English  language  had  adopted  a  certain  number  of  the  earliest 
*oreign  words  from  more  sources  than  one ;  but  they  were  ^firl"l»- 
ulopted  to  express  ideas  which  were  hitherto  unknown ;  they 
therefore  neither  displaced  native  words  nor  set  themselves 
If  as  rivals  beside  them.     When  our  forefathers  came  into  Roman 
Britain,  they  found  many  objects  which  were  new  to  them,  nmnes  of^ 
ind  for  which  their  native   speech  supplied   no  names.  o^J«^- 
Per  several  of  those  foreign  objects  they  kept  the  foreign 
names,  Celtic  or  Roman.     Their  descendants  do  exactly  Modem 
the  same  thing  at  this  moment,  as  often  as  they  conquer,  ^ 
)r  settle  in,  or  even  simply  visit,  a  foreign  country.     We 
lave  not  only  borrowed  words  in  this  way  from  all  the 
civilized  tongues  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  we  have  borrowed 
\  few  words  even  from  those  nations  of  America   and 
Australia  which  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  sweep 
iway  fer  more  thoroughly  than  our  fathers  swept  away  the 
Briton  from  Kent  and  Norfolk.     The  very  names  of  those  lUustra- 
listricte  illustrate  the  law.     Sometimes  The  native  nameitS*^" 
)f  a  district  perishes ;   sometimes  it  survives.     Kent  has  ^™^"- 
cept  its  British  name  through  the  process  of  change  which 
{ave  more  than  one  Teutonic  name  to  Norfolk.     So  Mas- 
achusetts  has  kept  its  Indian  name  through  the  process 
»f  change  which  gave  more  than  one  Teutonic  name  to 
^ew  York.     So  it  is  with  great  natural  objects ;  the  rivers 
^ery  largely,  the  hills  more  sparingly,  keep  their  native 
uunes.    No  one  in  any  age  has  thought  of  changing  the 
tame  either  of  the  Thames  or  of  the  Susquehanna.    And^ 

Lis 
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OH.  xzT.  as  it  is  with  proper  names,  so  it  is  with  the  names  of  other 

objects  which  are  strange  to  the  new-comers.     Pa^oia^ 

wigwam^  pah,  are  words  which  have  crept  into  our  laa- 

g^uage  throngh  the  process  of  conquest  and  settlement  in 

Foreign      hiter  times.    Street,  port,  tester,  are  words  which  crept  into 

words 

adopted  at  oor  tongue  through  exactly  ihe  same  process  in  eariier 
^eEi^^  times.  A  paved  road^  a  town  with  walls  and  gtttes,  were 
Conquest,  things  which  our  forefathers  had  never  seen  in  the  older 
England.  They  knew  a  taay  and  a  patA;  they  could  raise 
a  Aedge  round  a  borougA;^  but  a  street  leading  throngh  a 
port  into  a  cAester  was  something  so  different  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  before  seeii  that  they  called  aU  those 
objects  by  their  Latin  names.^  It  makes  no  difference  that, 
in  this  case,  the  objects  which  awakened  their  wonder  weie 
objects  which  belonged  to  a  highear  state  of  ciyilizatioii 
than  their  own,  while,  in  the  case  of  wigwams  and  pahs, 
tiie  comparison  lies  the  other  wi^.  The  mere  process 
of  language  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  The 
ground  for  keeping  the  native  name  is  not  that  the  objeet 
described  by  it  is  better  or  worse,  but  simply  that  it  is 
strange.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  the  few 
words  which  make  up  this  first  foreign  infusion  into  Eng^ 
lish  have  all  been  in  some  way  modified  in  use  or  meaning. 
Street  is  now  scarcely  ever  used  of  any  road  except  one 
inside  a  town.  Port,  in  the  sense  of  town,  is  now  known 
only  in  a  few  compound  words^  like  Port^reeve  and  Port- 
meadow.^  Chester  is  now  unknown,  except  in  proper  names, 
either  alone  or  in  composition.     But  the  history  of  tiie 


^  See  the  Chronide,  547  (cf.  toI.  i.  p.  338),  for  the  sacceesiYe 
of  Bebban5ttr&. 

'  The  word  street  may  have  come  into  the  language  even  before  the 
English  lettlement  in  Britain.  It  is  need  in  Beowulf^  637,  '*Stnit  vai 
BtSn-fib  "  and  in  476,  *'Ofer  lagu-Btraete,'*  and  in  1023,  *'m6re-8tneta»**  jot 
like  the  Homeric  irfpd,  xtXtvOd,    But  the  word  is  none  the  leas  foroign. 

'  Hie  name  of  the  still  abiding  folkland  of  the  freemen,  the  elder  oitiaeiis — 
shall  I  say  the  patricians  T~of  the  dty  of  Oxford.  See  Ck>mpanitiye  Politic!, 
281,  282. 
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wotAbj  and  their  analogy  with  some  of  the  foreign  in-  oh.  xxv. 
losions  of  hiter  times,  is  in  no  way  touched  by  these  in- 
stances of  the  caprice  of  language. 

This  chhss  of  foreign  words  came  from  the  Latin  and  not  British 
from  the  Welsh.    They  are  the  names  of  objects  which,  ][dopted  In 
lichen  the  Roman  conquerors  brought  them  in,  must  have  ^  2J?®^ 
been  as  strange  to  the  Briton  as  they  were  in  after  days  to 
bhe  Englishman.     But  a  few  Welsh  words  crept  in  also. 
Only,  while  the  few  Latin  words  which  were  adopted  at 
this  stage  marked  the  great  works  of  Roman  civilization 
which  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  conquerors  with  amaze- 
ment^ the  somewhat  longer  list  of  British  words  are,  as  British 
philologers  have  often  remarked,^  almost  all  of  them  names  chiefly 
of  small  domestic  objects.     They  are,  in  short,  the  kind  of  ^**'^^^^' 
words  which  would  be  brought  in  by  women  and  slaves.   Far  Second 
more  important  than  the  British  infusion  into  English  is  infudon ; 
the  second  Latin  infusion,  the  words,  chiefly  ecclesiastical, 
which  came  in  with  the  Roman  missionaries.     These,  like  eodesiMti- 
the  first   Latin  infusion,   are  strictly  of   the   nature  of 
technical  terms.    Bishop^  Priest,  Mass,  and  many  others, 
were  names  of  things  which  were   new  to  the   heathen 
English,  and  for  which  they  had  no  names  in  their  own 
tongue.     Our  teachers  from  beyond  the  Alps  taught  us 
also  to  call  the  great  barrier  between  them  and  us  by  the 
geographical  name  of  the  Mountain,    Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  this  name  is  applied  to  the  Alps  only;  after- 
wards, even  within  the  days  of  the  English  Chronicles,  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  lowlier  heights  of  our  own  island.^ 
And  there  is  also  a  string  of  Latin  words,  names  of  fruits  Names  of 
and  the  like,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  they  ^^ich  i 


may 


'  This  leinark  was  I  suppose  first  made  by  Garnett.  See  his  list  of 
^dsh  words  in  his  Philological  Essays,  p.  i6i. 

*  In  the  description  in  the  Chionides,  887,  of  the  division  of  the  Frankish 
dominions,  the  Italian  Kings  take  "to  >am  landum  on  >a  healfe  munta^ 
jnst  as  we  now  speak  of  VUramotUane,  It  is  not  till  1095  that  we  read  how 
**\%  Wyliaoe  a  toforan  into  muidan  and  moran  ferdan.** 
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CH.  XXV.  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  infusion,  whether  we 

d^te^^^^^  found  them  in  the  land  and  learned  their  names  from  the 

Britons^  or  whether  missionaries,  merchants,  or  pilgrims 

brought  in   names  and  things  alike   during  the  second 

stage.^     In  either  case  the  names  of  the  pear  and  the 

cherry  came  into  our  language  by  a  process  exactly  the 

same  as  that  which  has  made  tea  and  coffee  familiar  words 

in  later  times. 

Words  of        Now    both  this    first  and    this    second    infusion   are, 

clasaes        ^^   ^  have   said,   instances   of  the  law  which  affects  all 

^^.         languages,  the  law  by  which  foreign  objects  for  which  a 

tothevo-   language   supplies    no   name  keep  their  foreign  names. 

With  pne  or  two  doubtful  exceptions,^  the  Latin  words 

which  came  into  English  at  both  these  stages  are  strictly 

additions   to    our    vocabulaiy;    they    did    not    displace 

native  words.     Even  in  accepting  a  new  religion,  and  with 

it  a  new  religious  vocabulary,  our  fathers  adopted  no  more 

Many        foreign  words  than  they  could  possibly  help.     A  crowd  of 

termfl^^       ecclesiastical  words  which  we  now  use  in  a  Ijatin  form 

tranalAted.  ^^j.^  {\^^j^  boldly  translated  into  our  native  English.^     So 

strong  was  the  feeling  in  favour'of  keeping  to  the  native 

tongue  whenever  it  could  be  done,  that  in  the  Low-Dutch, 

both  of  England  and  of  the  continent,  in  the  English  Gospels 

and  in  the  great  Christian  poem  of  the  Old-Saxons,  the 

Founder  of  Christianity  bears  the  name,  not  of  the  Saviour 

'  Mr.  Pearson  (History  of  England,  i.  651)  gives  a  long  list  of  wards  of 
this  class.  Some  of  his  examples  are  to  the  purpose ;  in  others  he  b»s 
mistaken  common  Aryan  origin  for  derivation,  like  the  OeBoan  who, 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  Latin  words,  began  by  forbidding  Vater  and  Mutifr. 
See  also  Earle,  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  iS;  Morris,  HistoriGia 
Outlines,  29. 

'  I  refer  to  such  words  as  meowle  and  fcemne  (see  Earle,  u.  s.),  if  these 
really  are  Latin  words. 

'  This  nowhere  comes  out  more  strongly  than  in  some  of  the  early  eintries 
in  the  Chronicles.  30,  "  Haer  wies  Crist  gefuUod ; "  33,  "  Hser  wsbs  Crist 
ahangen;"  34,  "Herwaes  S6s  Paulus  gehwyrfed;^*  63,  '•Her  Manms  se 
godspdiere  foi^ferde." 
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ut  of  the  Eecder}     Such  was  the  lang^uage,  a  language  oh.  xxv. 
rhose   native   vocabulary   had   been   enlarsred  by  a  few  Teutonic 

•^  o  ^  character 

echnical  words  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  a  few  words  of  the 

f  meaner  use  borrowed  from  the  Briton,  but  on  whose  English. 

i^sential  character  these  foreign  elements  had  wrought  no 

erceptible  change — a  language  in  which  page  after  page 

night  be  written  without  a  single  foreign  word — which 

ur  fathers   spoke  when   their  own   tongue  was  to  meet 

iace  to  face  with  a  rival  on  its  own  ground.     The  slight  Slight 

hange  which  was  caused  by  the  Danish  conquest  hardly  influence. 

ioncerns  us  here.     Philologers  have  pointed  out  not  a  few 

vords  and  forms  which  may  rank  as  a  Scandinavian  infu- 

lipn  into  English  ;^  but  the  mere  student  of  history  finds  the 

K)ming  of  the  Dane  marked  by  little  more  than  a  change  of 

uune  in  a  single  office.    The  shire  is  no  longer  ruled  by  its  Ealdormen 

Ealdorman  but  by  its  Earl,    But,  even  if  the  Scandinavian 

influence  on  English  had  been  far  greater  than  it  was, 

the  tongue  of  the  Dane  would  have  been  simply  a  third 

Teutonic  dialect,  alongside  of  the  tongues  of  the  Angle  and 

the  Saxon.     All  three  would  have  formed  but  a  single 

whole  in  the  face  of  the  coming  Romance  invasion.     In  French 

this  matter  also,  as  in  all  others,  the  days  of  King  William  brought 

east  their  shadow  before  them  in  the  days  of  King  Ead-  ^Xarl 

ward.  When  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  and  Richard  the  son 

Df  Scrob  settled  on  English   ground,  they  brought  with 

them  at  least  one  French  thing  with  a  French  name  in  the 

form  of  the  hateful  ca^tle.^     And,  as  Eadward  loved  to 

surround  himself  with  Romance-speaking  courtiers,  one 

of  them,   if  he  did  not   bring   his   office    from   beyond 

*^j  at  least    brought    with   him   a   new    name   for   his 

oflSce,  when  the  writ  and  seal  of  the  English  King  were 

^  The  Bftliand  is  the  well-known  name  of  the  Old-Saxon  poem.    So  in 
the  Engluh  Gospels  "se  ffalend"  has  displaced  the  proper  name  Jesus. 
'  See  Gamett,  Philological  Essays,  p.  188 ;  Standard  English,  41,  47. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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OH.  xxY.  first  isEiaed  by  hie  Nonnan  Chancellor}    Then  came  Ik 

^  actual  Conquest^  the  settlement  of  the   French-speakiiig 

itsdi.         King  and  his  following  of  French-speaking  Earls,  Bishope, 

knights,   clerks,   and  citizens.      They  spread  themselTes 

through  every  comer  of  the  land,  and  took  their  pliee, 

instead  of  or  alongside  of  Englishmen,  in  every  rank  above 

Neoeadiy   the  villain.    Nothing  is  plainer  than  that,  from  the  veiy 

of  under* 

Btanding     first,  crowds  of  Englishmen  must  have  found  it  needful  to 
^^^1^       learn  French,  and  crowds  of  Frenchmen  must  have  found 
a^Eng-    it  expedient  to  learn  English.     The  wonder  is  that,  for  so 
long  a  time,  the  two  languages  went  on  side   by  side, 
Third         almost  Untouched  by  one  another's  presence.     In  the  later 
from^the     years  of  the  Chronicles  a  few  French  words  creep  in.    We 
^fltead  of  °^^^^  ^®^  ^y  French ;  for  this  third  infusion  is  not,  like 
the  Latin,  the  two  earlier  infusions^  a  direct  Latin  infusion.     It  is  u 
infusion  of  words  which  are  indeed  of  Latin  origin,  bot 
which  came  to  us,  not  in  their  older  Latin  shape,  bat  in  tbe 
shape  which  they  had  taken  in  the  Romance  speech  <^ 
French       Northern  Gaul.    A  few  Norman  objects  and  Norman  idev 
Tn  the        ^^P  their  French  names.    William  Rufus  builds  the  tower} 
Chronicle.   ^^^  Robert  of  Belesme  is,  to  the  joy  of  all  men,  in  prue^ 
done.^  The  tower  was  something  of  which  men  had  not  be^ 
fore  seen  the  like  in  the  land,  and  the  doing  of  men  in  priaoii 
was  a  thing  which  had,  to  say  the  least,  become  far  more 
common  since  the  elder  William  came  into  England.    Jttstia 
too,  not  in  the  general  sense  of  right,  but  in  the  special  sense 
of  heavy  and  speedy  vengeance  on  offenders,  was,  if  not  a 
new  idea,  a  thin^  which  was  far  more  on  men's  lips  than  it 
had  been  in  the  elder  day.     We  therefore  read  of  the  good 
justice  which  Henry  of  Anjou  did,  and  which  his  prede- 
cessor Stephen  failed  to  do.     All  these  words  may  in  some 
sort  pass  for  technical  terms.     They  are  additions  to  the 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  Mid  aboye,  p.  439. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1097,  iioo. 

*  lb.  II 1 3.    '*  Rotbert  de  Belesnofe  he  let  nimui  and  on  prisone  don.** 
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Yocabulaiy  of  the  language  which  are  accounted  for  by  the  oh.  xzy. 
circumstances  of  the  time.     In  one  case  only  do  we  find 
a  French  word  in  the  Chronicle  where  an  English  word 
would  have  expressed  the  same  meaning  as  folly  and  as 
clearly.     Under  the  Conqueror  we  heard  of  the  good  frith  "Pai8''^for 
that  he  made  in  the   land;  of  the  two  Henries,  his  son 
and  his  g^reat-grandson,  we  read  that  they  made  peace} 
Here  in  this  last  case  we  have  perhaps  the  very    first  Beginning 
beginning  of  a  process  which  has  gone  on  ever  since,  the  placement 
process  by  which  foreign  words  have  been  added  to  our  ^^^^ 
language,   not  only  when   they  were    really  needed  to 
express  things  which  had  no  English  names,  but  when 
there  were  English  words  in  use  which  would  have  served 
the  purpose  as  well.     No  difierence  can  be  seen  between 
^^  frith  which  was  made  by  King  William  and  the  peace 
which  was  made  by  King  Henry.     When  the  Chronicler 
wrote  peace  when  frith  would  have  done  as  well,  he  was, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  language, 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  modem  writer  who 
uaes  any  other  Word  of  French  or  other  foreign  birth  when 
be  has  a  plain  English  word  at  hand  which  would  in  most 
cases  set  forth  his  meaning  far  more  clearly. 

But  by  the  time  that  we  reach  the  last  pages  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  another  kind  of  change  has  come 
in.  The  language  has  not  only  begun  to  take  in  foreign 
words,  as  it  had  done  more  or  less  from  the  beginning — it 
has  not  only  reached  the  further  stage  of  taking  them  in 
when  they  were  not  needed — the  language  itself  is  begin- 
ning to  change.  The  few  foreign  words  which  had  thus 
far  crept  -in  had  in  no  way  aflfected  the  integrity  of  the 
EngUsh  tongue;  but  that  tongue  itself  was  already  afiected 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1137,  of  Stephen,  "He  na  tiw^MC  ne  did;"  1087,  of 
WiUiun,  '*  )iat  gode  fri0  >e  he  macode  on  >i<«an  lande ; "  1 1 58,  of  Henry  the 
3«»nd,  **  for  he  dide  god  iativit  and  makede  'poM^^  On  Henry  the  First, 
■w  above,  p.  153. 
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OH.  XXV.  by  a  cause  which  the  Conquest  did  much  to  strengthen. 
Loss  of       All  languages,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  a  tendency  to  lose 

inflexions       i        i  i  ...  . 

common     the  elaborate  systems  of  inflexion  with  which  they  began. 

^^^^^  Men  become  too  idle  or  too  careless  to  r^ard  minute  dis- 
tinctions of  endings,  just  as  they  become  too  idle  or  too 
careless  to  give  every  letter  its  full  sound.^  There  is  pro- 
bably no  stage  of  any  language  in  which  every  grammatical 
nicety  is  strictly  attended  to  in  ordinary  speech.  The  real 
wonder  is  that  they  ever  were  attended  to  at  all,  that 
the  elaborate  system  of  the  Greek  or  the  Gothic  inflexions 
was  preserved,  as  in   any  case   it  must  have   been,   for 

Check  put  many  ages  without  the  use  of  writing.     When   a    lan- 

by  the  use  g^^gT^   is   Written,   when   it  becomes   the  instrument  of 
ofwnting.  literary  composition,   a   check    is    at   once    put   on    the 

process   of  decay.     A  standard  of  correctness  is   formed 

Instances    which   for  literary  purposes  may  last  for  ages.     In  the 

In  Crreelc 

very  earliest  Greek  that  we  have,  in  the  Homeric  poems 
themselves,  we   can   see  the  beginnings  of  the  changes 
and  Latin,  which  distinguish  modern  Greek  from  ancient.     In  the 
earliest    Latin    inscriptions   we   can    see  the   beginnings 
of  the  changes  which   distinguish   modem   Italian    from 
Latin.     But  in  each  case  a  literary  standard  was    fixed. 
One  among  the  languages  of  Italy  became  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  literary  composition,  and  one  among  the  dialects 
of  Greece  became  the   sole  instrument  of  literary   prose 
Origin  of    composition.     But,  alongside  of  both,  the  local  dialects, 
and  the  colloquial  forms,  the  hasty  and  careless  speech   which 

Eomance.  ^^^  ^^^  always  trouble  itself  to  give  every  word  its  right 
ending,  went  on  to  take  a  more  definite  shape  in  later  times 
in  the  form  of  the  Romaic  and  Romance  languages.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  literary  or  courtly  ascendency 
of  Athens,  Pergamos^  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople  kept 
up  one  fixed  standard  of  literary  Greek.  But  Polybios  no 
more  wrote  in  the  ordinary  colloquial  speech  of  his  own 

^  Max  MUller,  Science  of  Language,  i.  41,  ii.  185. 
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city  than  ChalkokondylSs  did.'     So  it  was  with  English,  oh.  xxv. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  native  courts  native  nobles,  native  Elder 
prelates,  a  native  literary  class  who  loved  to  read   the  atimdwd  of 
Chronicles    or  to  hearken  to   the    sonffs    of  their  own  ^^s^^^ 

o  destroyed 

people,   so  long  there  was  a   fixed   standard  of  literary  by  the 

Ts      T  t       •  '  I*.  1  1  ConqueBt, 

J!inglisn,  just    as  m   after    days    there   came    to    be    a 
fixed  standard  of  literary  English  again.     But  for  three 
hundred  years  English  ceased  to  be  a  literary  and  courtly 
language.     English  became,  in  the  face  of  French,  pretty  Campari- 
much  what  Welsh  is  now  in  Wales  in  the  face  of  English.  J^tory  of 
The  comparison  is  not  quite  exact.    English  never  went  ^^^^  v 
so  utterly  out  of  official  and  polite  use   in  England  as 
Welsh  has  done  in  Wales.     In  the  modern  Principality 
there  are  many  among  what  are  called  the  upper  classes 
who  profess  a  strong  Welsh  patriotism,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  English  birth.     But  the  British  tongue 
is  to  them   a  foreign  tongue.     If  they  know   anything 
about  it  at  all,  they  have  learned  it  of  set  purpose,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity.     But  during   the  whole  time  when 
French  was  the  polite  language  of  England,  it  is  certain 
that  very  many  of  the  French-speaking  classes  in  England 
could  speak  English  on  occasion,  and  that  many  who  could 
not  speak  it  understood  it  when  it  was  spoken.    Still,  in  the 
rough  way  in  which  alone  one  state  of  things  ever  resembles 
another,  the  position  of  Welsh  now  gives  a  fair  general 
idea  of  the  position  of  English  then.    English  had  be- 
come a  mere  popular  tongue,  a  vulgar  tongue,  the  tongue 
which  was  the  daily  speech   only  of  the   less   cultivated 
classes.     The  tongue  of  learning  was  Latin;    the  tongue 
of  polite  intercourse  was  French.    Thus  there  was  no  longer 
any  fixed  literary  standard  of  English ;    the  chief  check 
on  that  process  of  decay  which  goes  on  in  all  times  and 
places  was  taken   away.     It  followed  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that,  besides  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 

^  See  Comparative  Politics,  3141  491. 
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cH.  xzY.  into  the  language,  the  language  itself  became  oornipted. 

^f  S^^^  There   was   no   longer   anything   to   check   the    natanl 

languago     tendency  to  disregard  the  grammatical  delicacies  of  the 

written  language.     Men  wrote  as  they  spoke,  and  they 

spoke  as  it  gave  them  least  trouble  to  speak.     The  old 

distinctions,  the  old  inflexions^  were  no  longer  r^arded. 

The  change  comes  in  with  a  rush,  as  soon  as  the  generation 

which  had  been  taught  by  men  who  could  remember  the 

Later  part  old  time  had  died  out.     The  later  pages  of  the  Chronicle, 

Chronicle,  though  they  contain  passages  of  the  highest  natural  elo- 

quence,  are,  in  point  of  mere  language,  utterly  corrupt 

It  needs  a  skilful  philologer  to  mark  the  difference  between 

the  English  of  the  days  of  JBlfred  and  the  English  of 

the  days  of  Harold.     But  any  one  can  mark  the  difference 

between  the  English   of  the    days   of  Harold    and   the 

English  of  the  days  of  Stephen.     One  most  important 

difference  is  that,  while  special  study  is  needed  fully  to 

understand  the  elder  form  of  the  language,  any  one  who 

understands  modem  English,  if  he  has  any  share  at  all  of 

linguistic  tact,  can  pretty  well  make  out  the  last  few  pages 

Beginning  of  the  Chronicle.     That  is  to  say,  the  language  had  begun 

English  in  to  take  one  great  step  towards  its  modem  form  by  easting 

infle^^ns^  aside  or  confusing  all  grammatical  delicacies.     The  same 

lUuBtra-     thing  has  happened  with  the  kindred  tongues.     A  man 

the^Scan^  who  has  never  learned  the  Scandinavian  languages,  but 

*^*Tm\-  ^^^  *"^®  ^  make  them  out  by  the  help  of  English  and 

Dutch        German,  will  find,  perhaps  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  that 

^^^^'  his  knowledge  of  modern  English  helps  him  more  with 

modem  Danish  than  his  knowledge  of  Old-English  helps 

him  with  Old-Norsk.     In  the  like  sort^  some  of  the  local 

forms  of  High-German^  in  which  no  great  heed  is  paid  to 

inflexion,  strange  and  uncouth  as  they  seem  at  first  sig^ht, 

will  soon  be  found  to  come  nearer  to  English  than  the 

classical  High-German.    That  is  to  say,  while  the  different 

Teutonic  dialects  have  in  some  points  been  parting  away  from 
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one  another,  in  one  point  they  have  been  drawing  nearer  to  oh.  zxv. 
one  another.   By  getting  rid,  more  or  less  completely,  of  the 
ancient  system  of  inflexions,  the  vocabulary  of  each  tongue 
has  been  brought  nearer  to  the  original  roots,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  those  roots  is  thus  enabled  to  stand  forth  more  clearly. 

In  this  way  we .  see  that,  before  a  century  had  passed  Summary 
from  the  coming  of  William,  before  the  English  Chronicle  Unguigtic 
had  died  out  in  the  last  broken  sentences  which  record  the  '?*?'* 

of  the 

coming  and  the  praises  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Conquest  had  affected  the  English  language  in  two  ways. 
It  had  had  a  direct  effect  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
words  of  Latin  origin  in  the  English  tongue.    And  it  had 
done  this  in  a  new  way,  by  bringing  in  words  which  did 
not  come  direct  &om  the  Latin,  but  which  had  already 
gone  through  the  stage  of  passing  from  Latin  into  French. 
And  many  of  these   French  words  no  longer  expressed 
new  ideas,  but  merely  displaced  or  stood  beside  English 
words  of  the  same  meanings.     The  Conquest  also  indirectly 
affected  the  language  by  thrusting  it  down  from  the  rank 
of  a  literary  to  that  of  a  mere  popular  language,  and 
thereby  taking  away  the  chief  check  to  that  process  of 
decay  which  affects  all  languages.    Both  processes  were  Gradual 
gradual.'  French  words  were  constantly  coming  in,  in-^f^he 
flexions  were  constantly  dropping  off;  but,  for  more  than  c^>*n««»- 
two  hundred  years  after  the  coming  of  William,  both 
processes,  though  they  were  always  going  on,  went  on  but 
slowly.    That  is,  they  went  on  but  slowly  as  long  as  the  Use  of 
two  languages  really  lived  on,  side  by  side,  like  two  streams  EngUah 
flowing  side  by  side,  but  not  intermingling.     Puring  this  jj^  ^^ 
time  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  must,  like 
A  large  part  of  the  people  of  Wales  now,  have  habitually 
spoken  two  languages.    The  difference  between  the  French- 
speaking  and  the  English-speaking  man  did  not  always 
niean  that  the  one  could  speak  no  English  and  the  other  could 
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cH.  XXV.  speak  no  French.  It  simply  meant  that  the  one  spoke  French 

at  his  fire-side  and  English  only  on  occasion,  while  the  other 

spoke  English  at  his  fire-side  and  French  only  on  occasion. 

Each         And  we  must  also  remember  that  many  of  each  class  would 

u^^vtood  understand  the  language  of  the  other,  even  when  they  could 

by  many     j^q^  speak  it.    When  a  lan^uagre  is  learned  as  a  mere  matter 

who  could  *^  o      o 

not  speak    of  book-leaming,  a  man  may  read  a  language  with  perfect 
ease,  though  he  can  neither  speak  it  himself  nor  understand 
it  when  others  speak  it.     The  written  words  are  familiar 
to  his  eye,  but  their  sounds  are  not  familiar  to  his  ear. 
And,  of  the  two,  he  commonly  finds  it  easier  to  speak 
the  foreign  language  himself  than  to  understand  it  when 
it  is  spoken  by  others.     He  can  understand  each  word  by 
itself,  but  the  general  sound  of  the  language  is  strange  to 
him.     In  a  time  when  there  is  comparatively  little  book- 
leaming,  but  when  several  languages  are  spoken  in  the 
same  country,  the  case  is  exactly  opposite.     The  sounds  of 
all  are  familiar;   and  it  may  happen   that  a   man   can 
thoroughly  understand  a  language  when  spoken  which  he 
Use  of       can  scarcely  speak  at  all  himself.     And  we  must  remember 
that,  in  every  country  of  Western  Europe,  the  sound  of  one 
language  beside  the  vernacular  must  have  been  perfectly 
familiar.     Everybody  in  England  was  used  to  the  sonnd 
of  Latin  as  well  as  to  the  sound  of  English.     Everybody 
in  Normandy  was  used  to  the  sound  of  Latin  as  well  as  to 
the  sound  of  French.     This  alone  would  make  it  more  easy 
for  each  to  become  familiar  with  the  sound  of  a   third 
language.     The  state  of  a  man  who  perfectly  understands 
a  language^  though  he  can  speak  it  only  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  several  illustrious  men, 
and  the  like  must  have  been  the  case  with  myriads  of  men 
Case  of      of  whom  it  is  not  recorded.    Charles  the  Great,  eloquent  in 
the  Great;  Latin  as  well  as    in   German,   understood   Greek   when    | 
spoken,  but  could  not  speak  it  well  himself.^     Frederick 

^  Eginhard,  Vita  K.  25.     '*  Latinam  ita  didicit,  ut  eque  ilia  ac  patria 
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Barbarossa,  eloquent  in  German,  understood  Latin  when  oh.  xxv. 
€poken^  but  spoke  it  himself  only  imperfectly.^     So  in  our  °f  F^®" 
own  land^  an  incidental  story  lets  us  know  that  Henry  barossa ; 
the  Second  understood  spoken  English^  though  it  would  jj^^, 
seem  that  he  could  not  himself  speak  it.^    In  the  reign  of  of  England. 
his  son  we  find  a  Bishop  of  Norman  birth  mentioning:  it  as  ^'*?^*^    , 
something  remarkable  and  blameworthy  in  another  Bishop  by  men  of 
of  Norman  birth  that  he   understood  no  English.^     In  the  An- 
the  same  generation  we  find  an  Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund's,  fi^^'"**- 
the  famous  Samson,  counting  it  as  a  merit  in  an  English 
churl  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  lord-farmer  that 
he  could  speak  no  French.^    It  is  plain  then  that,  through- 
out the  twelfth  century,  though  French  was  the  home- 
speech  of  the  higher  ranks  and  English  the  home-speech 
of  the  lower,  there  was  at  least  nothing  wonderful  in  a 
man  of  the  highest  rank  being  able  to  speak  English,  or  in 

linguA  onure  dt  aoIituB ;  Gnecam  vero  melius  intelligere  quam  pronuntiare 
poterat;* 

'  Radeyic,  iv.  80  (who  clearly  copies  Eginhard) ;  "  In  patria  lingua  ad- 
modom  facundoB,  Latinamyero  melius  intelligere  potest  quam  pronuntiare." 

'  The  story  is  told  more  than  once  by  Giraldus  Cambrends,  It.  Kamb. 
i.  6,  Ezpug.  i.  40,  where  a  Welshman  speaks  to  Henry  the  Second  in 
English  (quasi  Tentonice).  The  King  clearly  understands  him,  but  he  either 
cannot  or  will  not  answer  him  in  the  same  tongue.  Henry  speaks  in  French 
(lingua  GaUica)  to  a  knight  of  Glamorgan,  Philip  of  Marcross,  who  ex- 
plains the  King's  meaning  to  the  Welshmen  in  English  (Anglice).  The 
&ct  that  the  knight  of  Glamorgan  both  understood  and  spoke  English, 
while  the  King  understood  it  but  did  not  speak  it,  is  worth  noting.  I  conceive 
that  '*  Teutonice*'  is  simply  the  grand  style  for  English.  If  any  one  chooses 
to  take  it  for  the  speech  of  the  Flemings,  it  shows  that  Flemish  and  English 
were  so  near  that  he  who  understood  one,  understood  the  other.  Thierry 
(iii.  98)  prefers  to  quote  the  story  fix»m  Bromton  (1079)  rather  than  firom 
Giraldus,  and  misapplies  it  to  prove  that  Henry  did  not  understand 
ICfigHah.     For  other  oases  of  the  use  of  English  see  Appendix  WW. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  Bishop  of  Goventry,  about  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely  (see  Appendix  W.),  in  Benedict,  ii.  219;  R. 
Howden,  iii.  I46. 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  94.  "  Unum  solum 
inaaeriam  de  Torp  carta  sua  oonfirmavit  cuidam  Anglioo  natione  glebn 
adhcripto,  de  cajus  fidelitate  plenius  confidebat,  quia  bonus  agricola  erat,  et 
quia  ne8<|Jebat  loqui  GalUce." 
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a  man  of  the  lowest  rank  being  able  to  speak  French,  when 
BO  to  speak  was  needful  for  either  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  singular  things  connected  with  this 
branch  of  our  subject  is  that,  throughout  the  twelfth 
century,  our  notices  of  language  in  any  way  are  so  few. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  already  quoted,  we 
are  told  what  language  a  man  spoke  or  did  not  speak; 
but  we  are  far  ofbener  left  to  guess.  I  do  not  remember 
that,  in  the  vast  mass  of  literature  which  has  gathered 
round  the  quarrel  of  King  Henry  and  Archbishop  Thomas, 
there  is  any  distinct  notice  of  the  kind.  We  see  thai 
Thomas  and  many  of  those  about  him  were  in  feeling  veij 
good  Englishmen ;  we  are  not  told  when  they  spoke 
French  and  when  they  spoke  English.^  A  reader  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  things  might  be  tempted 
to  think  that  they  spoke  nothing  but  Latin.  One  thing 
at  least  is  certain ;  the  use  of  French  as  an  official 
language^  though  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  a  very  g^dual  and  distant  result.  Eh:igliaii 
went  out  of  use,  but  for  a  long  time  French  did  not  come 
in.  From  the  days  of  i£!thelberht  English  and  Latin  had 
been  alternative  languages  for  public  and  private  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  days  of  William  they  remained  so. 
Under  William  himself,  though  most  of  his  writs  and 
other  acts  are  in  Latin,  a  good  many  are  in  English  ;  not 
one  is  in  French.  The  English  writs  of  William  follow 
the  ancient  formulse,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  a  document 
which  otherwise  might  have  come  from  Cnut,  if  not  from 


^  It  18  mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters  of  ThomM  (No.  546,  Giles,  It.  191) 
that  the  Empress  Matilda  ordered  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  be  reed 
in  Latin  and  explained  in  French  (''  pneoepit  nobis  eas  Latine  leg^ere,  ei 
ezponere  GaDioe  **).  In  Alan's  life  of  Thomas  (Giles,  i.  358)  the  Eari  of 
Arundel  speaks  '*  eleganter,  sed  in  sua  lingua ;"  that  is  doubtless  in  French. 
Lyttelton  (iv.  77)  and  Berington  (Henry  the  Second,  133)  both  make  him 
speak  English.  In  both  these  cases  the  opposition  is  not  between  French 
and  English,  but  between  French  and  Latin. 


fufiion  of 
races. 
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Badgar^  crowded  with  Norman  names.    But  after  William's  oh.  xxv. 
lay   documents    in    the   national    tongue   become   rarer, 
ind  after    Henry  the  First  they  are  rare  indeed.^     But  Increased 
it  is  by   Latin^  not  by  French,   that  the  place  of  the  Latin, 
national  tongue  is  taken.     French  does  not  come  in  till  a 
later  time^  and  the  time  when  it  does  come  in  is  most 
Bignificant.      While  the   Conquest  was   fresh,   while   the 
distinction   between   Norman   and   Englishman  was   still 
sharply  drawn,  the  English  language  remained  in  frequent 
use.     As  Norman  and  Englishman  began  to  draw  nearer 
tc^ther,  the  common  tongue  of  Western  Christendom  was 
used  instead  of  the  distinctive  tongue  of  either  of  them. 
It  is  only  when  differences  were  forgotten,  when  all  the  Use  of 

^^  Flinch  a 

men  of  the  land  were  alike  Englishmen^  when  all  English-  gign  of  the 
men  were  leagued  together  in  the  common  struggle  against 
the  stranger^  that  the  tongue  of  the  stranger  became  a 
common  tongue  for  official  documents.  All  through  the 
thirteenth  century,  while  everything  else  is  getting  more 
and  more  English,  the  official  speech  is  getting  more  and 
more  French.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  an 
anomaly ;  but  the  cause  is  plain.  As  long  as  a  broad  line 
was  drawn  between  Normans  and  Englishmen,  the  use  of 
the  French  tongue  was  a  badge  of  conquest ;  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  conquered  English.  And,  whatever  smaller 
people  may  have  done,  most  certainly  no  King,  hardly 
Kufug  himself,  was  at  all  likely  to  do  anything  that  would 
be  a  mere  useless  insult  to  his  English  subjects.  It  was 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  two  hostile  tongues— > 
between  the  tongue  of  the  people  which  was  strange  to 
inen  high  in  rank  and  office  and  the  tongue  of  men  high 
m  rank  and  office  which  was  strange  to  the  people — when 
it  was  silently  agreed  to  lay  both  aside  in  favour  of  that 
Imperial  tongue  which  was  equally  familiar  or  equally 
strange  to  men  of  both  nations.     But,  when  old  wrongs 

>  See  Appendix  WW, 
VOL.  V.  Mm 
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cH.  XX7.  and  differences  were  forgotten^  when  the  descendants  d 
the  Norman  settlers  had  become  Englishmen  in  feeling, 
things  altogether  changed.  The  use  of  the  French  tongue 
was  no  longer  an  insult,  even  to  those  who  did  not  them- 
selves  understand  it.  It  was  no  longer  a  badge  of  con- 
quest, but  simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  make  use  on 
many  public  occasions  of  the  tongue  which  was  most 
familiar  both  to  the  courtly  and  to  the  literary  class.  It  is 
a  speaking  fact  that  the  first  certain  instance  of  the  use  of 
French  in  an  official  document  should  come  in  the  year  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  from  the  hand  of  Stephen  Langton.^ 
{Joe  of  So,  in  the  reign  of  Edwai*d  the  First,  Acts  of  Parliament, 
under  public  letters,  and  the  like,  are  conmionly  written  in 
Si^^^Bt  ^r®"^^^  ^^^  ^^^  never  written  in  English.  This  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  many  signs  that  the  fusion  of  Normans  uid 
English  was  now  complete.  French  was  still  the  tongue 
which  was  best  understood  by  the  mass  of  those  ^who  had 
a  hand  in  public  affairs ;  but  its  use  was  no  longer  felt  as 
marking  them  off  as  a  conquering  class  from  the  mass  of  a 
conquered  nation. 

It  was  thus  a  result,  but  a  most  indirect  result,  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  that  the  tongue  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
seemed  for  a  while  to  become  the  public  language  of  Eng- 
land.   For  a  while  it  utterly  displaced  the  national  tongue ; 
it  partially  displaced  even  the  common  tongue  of  Western 
Christendom.  This  was  a  distant  result  of  the  Conquest,  one 
which  could  not  take  place  till  the  immediate  results  of  the 
Conquest  had  passed  away.     But^  before  we  come  to  this 
stage,  there  is  one  moment,  one  of  the  greatest  momente 
even  in  that  g^*eat  age,  when  we  see  the  three   tongues 
which  men  spoke  in  England  employed  side  by  side  to 
The  three-  announce  one  of  the  triumphs  of  English  freedom.     The 
mation  of*  proclamation  in   which  the    Provisions    of  Oxford    were 
^>3S*         announced  to  the  English  people  was  put  forth  in  Latins 

'  See  Eaile,  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  53. 
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in  French,  and  in  English.  Its  English  form  has  been  spoken  ch.  zxv. 
of,  from  different  points  of  view,  as  the  first  and  as  the  last 
of  English  public  documents.   Now  it  has  been  remarked  by 
a  master  of  English  philology  that  this  document  bears  the 
stamp  of  being  put  into  form  by  some  one  to  whom  English 
composition  was  unusual.   It  does  not  belong  to  any  natural 
stage  of  any  English  dialect.    Its  spelling  is  strange  and 
artificial ;  it  looks  like  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  man, 
in  striving  to  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  a  tongue  with 
which  he  is  little  familiar,  reproduces  them  in  an  exaggerated 
shape.  ^     This  document,  the  document  which  bears  among 
its  sig^natures  the  name  of  England's  deliverer  written  in 
the  English  tongue,  the  document  signed  by  *'  Simon  of 
Muntfort,  Eorl  on  Leicester,"  is  perhaps  the  only  piece  of 
English  of  that  age  which  was  addressed  to  the  whole 
English  nation.     Since  English  had  ceased  to  be  a  literary  No  stan- 
language,  since  it  had  ceased  to  have  one  common  literary  English. 
standard,  there  had  been  nothing  to  check  the  diversities 
of  local  dialects.      Each  man  who  wrote^  wrote  in   the 
speech  of  his  own  district.    Each  man  followed  the  spelling 
which  he  thought  best  expressed  the  sound,  even  if  he  did 
not,  as  was  done  by  at  least  one  ingenious  writer,  devise  an 
elaborate  system  of  spelling  for  himself.*    The  royal  official, 
whoever  he  was^  who  was  called  on  to  draw  up  the  three 
forms  of  the  famous  proclamation  of  Henry  the  Third  must 
have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sound  of  English ; 
he  could  no  doubt  speak  it,  whenever  there  was  any  need 
for  him  so  to  do.     But  he  was  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  English  composition;  when   he   wrote,   he  was 
doubtless   wont   always  to  write  either  in  French  or  in 
Latin.     It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  his  English  should 
i^ot  be  the  natural  English  of  the  time.     It  was  as  when 

*  Thia  is  Mr.  Earle's  remark,  Philology- of  the  English  Tongue,  69-73. 

•  Like  Oimin^  <m  whose  spelling  see  Dr.  White's  Preface,  Ixxx ;  Earle, 
51. 

H  m  2 
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CH.  xxY,  an  educated  man  tries  to  write  in  a  provincial   dialect ; 
he  never  writes  it  exactly  as  it  is  spoken  by  those  to 
Import-      whose  lips  it  comes  as  a  matter  of  course.     Still  both  the 
document.^  political   and  the  linguistic   importance  of  this    famoos 
document  is  of  the  highest  order.     It  shows  that  tiioee 
who  were  in  power  fully  understood  that  the  class  who 
understood  only  English,  at  any  rate  the  class  to  whom 
English  was  more  familiar  than  either  French  or  Latin,  was 
a  class  which  was  entitled  to  have  its  share  in  a  national 
movement  and  to  know  all  that  was  being  done  for  the 
good  or  the  ill  of  the  nation.     A  proclamation  of  this  kind 
was  something  which  needed  to  be  brought  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  man ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  state 
True  paper  was  something  of  a  different  kind.  At  no  time  is  the 

ihe^cial  &<^tual  text  of  the  law  very  familar  to  the  mass  of  those  who 
Hf®  ^^  are  called  on  to  obey  it,  or  the  exact  text  of  a  treaty  very 
familiar  to  all  who  are  bound  by  it.  That  such  documentfi 
should  be  written  in  French  could  be  no  real  grievance  to 
those  who  never  grumbled  at  their  being  written  in 
Latin.  The  use  of  French  was  convenient  to  one  part  of 
the  nation,  and  it  did  no  damage  to  the  other.  The  Eng- 
lish proclamation  of  Henry  the  Third  proves  that  the 
English-speaking  part  of  the  nation  was  not  neglected; 
the  French  documents  of  Edward  the  First  in  no  waj 
prove  that  it  was. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  more  frequent  use  of  French 
which  marks  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  may 
have  something  to  do  with  another  cause.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  Norman  and  English  races  in  Eng- 
land it  was,  as  I  have  just  shown,  only  natural  that  the 
tongue  of  the  Norman  should  make  its  greatest  appa- 
rent conquest  just  at  the  time  when  the  Englishman 
had  made  his  greatest  real  conquest.  It  was  then  that 
tlie  Romance  speech  of  Northern  Oaul  won  that  place  as 
the  oi&cial  speech  of  England  which  it  has  not  quite  lost 
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^et.     But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  purely  in  the  ch.  xxv. 
character  of  a  Norman  tonffue  that  it  won  that  place.  PofaiWe 

,  .  .  ,     .         influence 

Besides  the  causes  which  were  at  work  in  the  relations  from 
between  Englishmen  and  Normans,  the  process  is  not  at  ^^^^ 
all   unlikely  to   have  been    helped  by  a  direct  influence  ^'^x 
from  Prance.   The  thirteenth  century  was  the  time  when  the 
French  tongue  had  reached  the  height  of  its  influence,  the 
time  when  it  was  the  tongue  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe, 
from  Scotland  to  Cyprus.     And  we  have  seen^  that,  great 
and  English  as  Edward  the  First  was  in  his  main  character, 
there  was  still  a  French  side  to  him ;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  under  him  the  foreign  influence  which,  as  a  matter  of 
politics,  was  swept  away,  went  on  and  was  actually  strength- 
ened as  a  matter  of  fashion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Edward  Edward  s 
the  First  could  speak  English  familiarly;  it  might  almost  of  English. 
seem  that  he  spoke  it  habitually .''     But  this  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  in  his  time  the  use  of 
French  as  a  fashionable  language  received  a  new  impulse. 
There  are  states  of  society  in  which  people  speak  a  lan- 
guage, not  because  it  is  the  one  which  is  most  familiar 
to  them,  but  because  it  is  the  one  whose  use  is  thought 
to  be  the  sign  of  the  highest  politeness  and  refinement. 
This  cause  may  very  well  have  helped  to  give  French  a 
new  start  just  at  the  time  when  other  causes  were  giving 
the  advantage  to  English.    And  this  seems  to  be  borne  out  FiAt  mgns 

«  ,      .  .of  Bpecula- 

by  the  fact  that^  from  about  this  time^  we  come  across  signs  tion  on  the 
of  a  distinct  consciousness  on  the  subject,  of  a  habit  of  JJ^^^  ^ 
speculation  on  the  relations  between  the  diflbrent  languages 
used  in  the   country.     Of  such  a  feeling  we  have  seen 

'  See  above,  p.  483. 

'  When  the  Turkish  ambassadon  are  brought  before  Edward  (Walt. 
Hem.  i.  537),  (<Et  ait  Edwardua  in  Anglioo,  '  voe  quidem  adoratis  me  sed 
nunime  diligitiB ; '  nee  intellexerunt  verba  ejus,  eo  quod  per  interpretem 
loquereatur  ei.'*  Thii  is  a  most  remarkable  case,  as  English  and  French 
would  be  all  the  same  to  the  Turks,  and  Edward  could  hardly  have  been 
without  a  French-speaking  interpreter.    See  Appendix  WW. 
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cH.  XXV.  nothing  before,^  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  called  out 
by  some  new  and  special  cause.  It  is  now  that,  for  the  first 
time^  an  English  chronicler  stops  to  explain  how  it  came 
that  French  as  well  as  English  was  spoken  in  England. 
Robert  And  in  so  doing,  he  uses  for  the  first  time  the  word  "  Saxon" 
cester's  use  ^^^  that  modem  sense  which  has  led  to  so  manj  mistakes 
"  Sftxon  ""^  and  confusions.*  This  conscious  speculation  about  the 
matter  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the 
Chroniclers  of  the  very  days  of  the  Conquest,  who,  whfle 
they  felt  the  difference  between  a  foreign  and  a  native 
King,  seem  hardly  to  have  known  the  cause  of  that  difier- 
ence.3  The  distinct  voice  of  '' nationality"  is  first  heard 
at  the  moment  when  all  pretence  for  talking  about  an 
"  oppressed  nationality"  was  swept  away.  The  poet  for- 
sakes the  old  formula  of  ^'  French  and  English  "  for  the  new 
formula  of  "  Normans  and  Saxons.'^  He  does  so  because 
in  his  days  "  Normans "  and  "  Saxons "  had  come  to  be 
simply  two  classes,  no  longer  very  well  defined  classes,  of 
Englishmen.  He  complains,  perhaps  not  with  much  truth 
in  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  world,  that  "  there 
is  no  land  that  holdeth  not  to  its  kindly  speech  save 
England  only."  Here  are  the  words  of  a  distinct  protest, 
a  protest  which  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  century 
Witness  of  which  followed.  We  find  it  made  matter  of  complaint 
Hit^den.  ^^**  ^^^  children  of  the  English  gentry  were  taught 
French  from  their  childhood,^  and  that  men  who  could 
well  speak  English  chose  rather  to  speak  French.  Men 
now  learned  to  remark  that  the  native  speech  of  £ng^ 

'  The  philological  speculations  of  Giraldus  and  Roger  Bacon  (see  Coim- 
paratiye  Politics,  486)  do  not  bear  at  all  on  these  points. 

'  I  have  quoted  the  passage  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  vol.  i*  p«  599^. 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  6x8. 

*  See  Higden,  ii.  159.  I  quote  him  in  the  version  of  Trevisa;  "AJao 
gentil  men  children  bee>  i-tau)t  to  speke  Frensche  from  ^e  iyme  |»at  ^ 
beeh  i-rokked  in  here  cradel,  and  kunne^  speke  and  playe  wi^  a  chikks 
broche ;  and  vplondisshe  men  wil  likne  hym  self  to  gentil  men,  and  fbnde^ 
wi)»  greet  besynesse  for  to  speke  Frensoe,  for  to  be  i-tolde  of." 
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land  was  cut  up  into  an  endless  variety  of  dialects,  oh.  xxv. 
while  the  strange  speech  which  had  come  in  with  the 
Normans  was  spoken  after  one  fashion  only.^  All  this 
is  the  language  of  an  age  of  reflexion,  of  an  age  when 
the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  of  language  as  the  great 
badge  of  nationality,  was  conscious  and  strong.  And  Influence 
nothing  could  better  tend  to  strengthen  such  feelings  than  French 
the  state  of  things  which  went  on  through  the  greater  ^^^^^^^^ 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  was  a  state  of  things  taahions. 
marked  by  constant  rivalry  and  warfare  with  France  as 
a  power,  combined  with  increasing  influence  of  French 
ways  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  Edward  the  Third  himself 
warred  in  France,  less  as  an  English  King  engaged  in  a 
national  strife  with  Frenchmen  than  as  a  French  prince 
seeking  the  Crown  of  France.  But  his  English  armies, 
as  English  armies  had  done  from  the  days  of  Henry  the 
First — perhaps  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  himself — 
fought  in  France  strictly  as  Englishmen  fighting  against 
Frenchmen.  French  wars  would  bring  it  more  clearly 
home  to  men's  minds  that  the  polite  and  courtly  speech 
of  their  own  land  was  strictly  a  foreign  tongue.  It  was 
in  no  way  wonderful  that  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First 
should  mark  the  time  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
use  of  French ;  it  was  still  less  wonderful  that  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third  should  mark  the  time  of  a  distinct 
revolt  of  English  against  French,  and  of  the  final  victory, 
though  only  a  qualified  victory,  on  the  part  of  English. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  complaints  which  French 
I  have  just  noticed  bring  out  strongly  the  point  on  which  Ugh  bo^ 
I  have  insisted  throughout,  that  those  who  spoke  French  ^*^^^^^ 
in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  could,  in  perBona. 

'  Higden,  ii.  1 6 1 .  "pe  langage  of  Xormftndie  is  oomlynge  of  ano)>er  londe, 
and  hath  oon  manere  Boun  among  alle  men  )>at  speke^  hit  arijt  in  Enge- 
lond."  This  marki  the  distinction  between  a  genuine  popular  speech  and 
one  which  is  merely  a  speech  of  learning  or  fashion.  See  Guest^  English 
Rhythms,  ii.  427. 
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CH.  xzY.  a  large  and  of  course  increasing  proportion,  speak  English 
also.  But  things  had  changed  between  the  twelfth  eentuTt 
and  the  fourteenth.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  man  of 
Norman  descent  spoke  French  naturally  and  habitually. 
He  knew  English  only  as  an  acquired  tongue^  to  be  spokei 
only  when  French  would  not  serve.  The  English  gentle- 
man of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  —  his  Norman  or  Old- 
English  descent  is  now  quite  forgotten — ^spoke  English 
naturally ;  but  he  was  taught  French  from  his  childhood, 
because  to  speak  French  was  the  polite  and  fashionable 
thing.  When  it  came  to  this,  the  victory  of  English  wis 
certain.  French  had  lost  all  real  hold  on  any  class  in  the 
country ;  it  was  kept  up  by  a  mere  fashion  which  might 
change  at  any  moment.  And  in  the  later  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  strife  was  decided.  A  name  which 
all  Englishmen  ought  to  hold  in  honour  is  that  of  John 
Cornwell,  master  of  grammar,  who  first  began  the  change 
by  which  English  boys  were  allowed  to  be  taught  in  their 
own  tongue  and  no  longer  in  that  of  the  stranger.^  By  the 
Pleadings  death  of  Edward  the  Third  the  victory  was  won.  If  we 
1363.  ^^  for  a  particular  date  for  the  victory  of  Eng^lish,  we 
may  take  the  year  when  English  displaced  French  as  the 
language  of  pleadings  in  the  higher  courts  of  law.  From 
this  time  the  steps  in  advance  are  swift.  The  enemy  of 
Survival  of  coui*6e  does  not  give  way  all  at  once.  Men  wrote  in  French 
Frenoh.  after  they  had  ceased  to  speak  it.  French  was^  used  in 
public  documents  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  private 
writings.  A  few  legal  and  official  phrases  linger  among 
us  still,  as  relics  of  a  state  of  things  which  has  whollv 

^  So  says  Trevisa  in  an  insertion  of  his  translation  of  Higden  (xi.  161); 
''  John  Comwaile,  a  maister  of  grammer,  chaunged  >e  lore  in  gramer  snde 
and  constnicdoun  of  Frensche  in  to  Englische;  and  Richard  Pencaidie 
lemed  ]7e  manere  techynge  of  hym  and  of  o>ere  men  of  Pencrich ;  so  )«s 
now,  l>e  3ere  of  oure  Lorde  a  ]>ow8and  >re  hundred  and  foure  score  and  fjrt, 
and  of  ]7e  secounde  kyng  Richard  after  J^e  conquest  nyne,  in  alle  >e  gramere 
Bcoles  of  Engelond,  children  leve>  Frensche  and  oonstrue]}  and  leme>  sa 
Englische.** 
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passed  away.  The  successor  of  -Sllfred  when,  like  -Sllfred,  ch.  xxv. 
she  lays  schemes  of  law  before  her  Witan,  speaks  the  tongue 
of  iElfred.  But,  when  those  schemes  of  law  have,  according 
to  later  usage,  taken  the  form  of  petitions  addressed  to  the 
sovereign,^  the  successor  of  William  gives  her  assent  to 
those  petitions  in  the  tongue  of  William.  All  through  the 
fifteenth  century,  down  to  the  earlier  days  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  we  find  Acts  of  Parliament  written  in  French, 
while  the  letters  even  of  Kings  are  in  English.*  But 
the  use  of  French  for  any  public  purpose  must  by  that 
time  have  been  the  merest  survival.  Long  before  those 
days  Henry  the  Fifth  was  represented  in  a  negotiation 
with  France  by  ambassadors  who  could  not  speak  or 
understand  the  French  tongue.  In  a  spirit  which  later 
diplomatists  would  have  done  well  to  follow,  they  de- 
manded that  acts  to  which  Englishmen  were  to  put 
their  signatures  should  be  drawn  up,  not  in  the  local 
dialect  of  the  French  kingdom^  but  in  the  common 
speech  of  Western  Europe.^ 

I  have  said  that,  though   the  victory  of  English  over  Influence 
French  was  complete,  yet  it  was  only  a  modified  victory,  on  EngUah. 
French  in  the  fourteenth  century  gave  way  to  English ; 
but,  in  the  process  of  giving  way  to  English,  it  greatly 
afiected  the  tongue  to  which  it  gave  way.     It  gave  way  to 


^  The  aasent  of  the  Crown  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  is,  in  theoiy,  petitions 
of  Parliament,  is  still,  as  every  one  knows,  given  in  French.  But  both  the 
Queen's  speech  and  an  Act  of  Grace  are  in  English. 

'  The  last  case  of  the  use  of  French  would  seem  to  be  in  1488-9.  See 
the  Revised  Statutes,  i.  354,  360.  But  in  the  letters  and  papers  of  the 
same  date  (see  the  two  volumes  publiphed  by  Mr.  Gairdner),  whenever 
French  is  used,  one  can  see  why  it  was  used,  imless  perhaps  in  such  a  paper 
ss  that  addressed  to  Sir  John  Wilshire,  i.  aao.  It  is  assumed  throughout, 
and  not  unreasonably,  that  Englishmen  understand  French,  but  that  French* 
men  do  not  understand  English.  But  men  of  each  nation  use  their  own 
tongue  among  themselves. 

*  Lingard,  iii.  5x5. 
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cH.  XXV.  English ;  but  it  did  not  give  way  till  it  had  poured  into 
Great  in-  English  the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign  words  and  foreign 
Bomuioe    idioms  which  any  European  ton£nie  ever  received  from  a 

words.  .  J  r  "ts 

foreign  source.     It  is  the  business  of  the  philologer  rather 

than  of  the  historian  to  refute  the  fallacies  of  those  who, 

by  a  mere  counting  up  of  words  in  dictionaries,  try  to  show 

that  English  is  not  a  Teutonic  tongue,  but  a  mere  jumble 

of  Teutonic  and  Romance.     But  it  may  be  no  harm  to 

repeat  that  philology  knows  nothing  of  mixed  languages,! 

that^  though  English  has  borrowed  a  vast  stoek  of  words 

from  French^  though  it  has  lost  a  vast  stock  of  native 

English  words,   though  it   has  adopted  many  a   French 

idiom  and  has  been  influenced  by  French  in  endless  in- 

Analogy     direct   ways,  it  still  remains   English  all  the  same.     It 

Teutonic     remains  English,  just  as  the  Romance  tongues  still  remain 

\j^f^Q^      Latin,   notwithstanding  the   great  infusion   of  Teutonic 

Romance    ^ords    into    their   vocabulary,    and    the    powerful    effect 

languages.  ,  *'  *  , 

which  Teutonic  conquest  has  had  on  them  in  every  way. 
Great  as  has  been  the  French  infusion  into  our  langpuage, 
the  French  influence  on  our  language,  it  still  remains 
an  infusion  and  influence  from  without.  It  in  no  way 
alters  the  personality  of  that  ancient  English  tong-ae 
which  the  keels  of  Hengest  brought  from  the  older  Eng- 
land to  the  conquered  isle  of  Britain.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  us  can  now  read  Wace  himself  more  easily  than  we  can 
read  Beowulf.  But  that  is  simply  as  Cicero  could  read 
Homer  more  easily  than  he  could  read  the  hymn  of  the 
Arval  Brethren. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  two  ways  in  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  aflected  the  speech  of  England,  how  it 
aflected  it  directly  by  the  bringing  in  of  foreign  words, 
and  indirectly  by  giving  a  further  impulse  to  the  loss 
of  inflexions.  Both  of  these  influences  were  in  their 
own  nature  sure  to  grow^  and  to  widen  their  range   as 

'  Max  Muller,  Science  of  Language,  i.  74. 
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they  went  on.     For  a  long  time  the  two  languages  stood  oh.  xxv. 

two 
lages 


side  by  side.     They  were  spoken  by  two  different  classes  of  J^®*^^ 


people,  or  by  the  same  class  on  different  kinds  of  occasions,  stand 
But  very  little  intermixture  took  place.    During  the  twelfth  a  while, 
century  the  process  of  grammatical  corruption  was   far  Corruption 

of  ST&m- 

more  busily  at  work  than  the  process  of  adopting  foreign  matical 
words.     The   same  may,  on   the  whole,   be  said  of  the  ^^l^ 
thirteenth,  though  the  proportion  in  which  foreign  words  tl"«ij^e 
crept  in,  and  the  tendency  to  make  them  needlessly  dis-  fusion  of 
place  English  words,  were  both  constantly  growing.  During  worcu7 
all  this  time  the  language  may  be  looked  on  as  going 
through  a  process  of  breaking  up,  preparatory  to  its  put- 
ting on  a  new  shape.     And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  rival  tongue  was  going  through  a  process  of  the  same 
kind.     The  old  French,  though  it  had  lost  most  of  the  Latin  Corruption 
inflexions,  still  kept  traces  of  them  which  may  be  called  miSio^ 
considerable,  as  compared  with  the  modem  form  of  the  yj^^ 
language.    French  and  English  alike  were  going  through  a 
process  which  every  tongue  goes  through  in  passing  from 
the  inflexional  to  the  non-inflexional  stage.     Just  as  out  of 
the  many  local   dialects  of  a  language  some  process   of 
natural  selection  brings  one  to  the  front  and  makes  it  the 
standard  of  the  language,  so,  in  the  break-up  of  inflexions, 
a  like  process  of  natural  selection  brings  some  particular 
endings  to  the  front  and  gets  rid  of  the  rest.     I  wish 
throughout  to  leave  details,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  professed 
philologers,  but  one  instance  of  this  rule  is  so  instructive 
that  I  cannot  help  giving  a  few  words  to  it.     Of  the  many  Illustra- 
endings  of  the  Old-English  plural,  that  which  in  this  way  plural 
became  the  normal  ending  was  that  which  ended  in  *.    This 
ending,  once  only  one  among  several,  has  now  become  the 
i^le,  and  those  words  in  which  any  other  way  of  forming 
the  plural  still  abides  are  looked  on  as  exceptional.     But 
the  9  ending  did  not  win  this  supremacy  without  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  n  ending.     That  ending  has  not  only 


in  8, 
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cH.  xzv.  kept  its  place  at  the  end  of  a  few  words  which  were  its 
rightfal  possession,  but  it  has  in  the  struggle  got  pos- 
session of  one  or  two  words  to  which  it  has  no  right.  We 
speak,  after  the  manner  of  our  fore&thers,  of  men  and  ox^, 
but  we  speak  also  of  brethren  and  children^  where  the  n  is 
an  intruder.^  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  process 
which  goes  on  when  the  checks  on  linguistic  corruption  are 
taken  away.  But  the  triumph  of  the  a  ending  in  English 
Compari-  is  remarkable  in  another  way.  Among  all  the  old  Ten- 
High-  tonic  endings^  the  one  which  has  become  dominant  in 
Putch  and  English  is  the  very  one  which  has  gone  wholly  out  of  use  in 
High-Dutch.  Thus,  by  a  mere  accident,  two  nearly  allied 
languages  have  come  to  seem  further  apart  than  they  really 
are.  And  more  than  this,  the  same  accident  has  made  two 
languages  which  are  much  less  nearly  allied  seem  to  be 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  are.  While  the  English 
tongue  was,  so  to  speak,  choosing  one  out  of  several  Teutonic 
endings,  the  French  tongue  was  also  choosing  one  out  of 
several  Latin  endings.  The  a  ending  was  common  to  both 
Latin  and  Teutonic ;  it  was  the  ending  which  became  the 
choice  of  both  French  and  English.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
while  this  process  was  going  on  in  the  two  languages  side 
by  side^  the  choice  of  the  English  may  have  been  in  some 
measure  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  French.  If  it  is 
not  so,  the  coincidence  is  a  very  singular  one.  If  it  is  so, 
we  see  how  manifold  and  how  subtle  were  the  forms  of  the 
foreign  influence  which  was  now  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
language.  We  chose  our  dominant  ending  from  among 
our  own  stock ;  but  some  silent  influence  led  us  to  choose 
that  one  among  the  native  candidates  which  had  more 
than  any  other  the  look  of  a  stranger. 

While  all  these  changes  were  going  on,  while  foreign 
words  were  pouring  in  in  increased  numbers,  while  the 
old   grammatical    system   was  being  broken  up^   while, 

^  See  Earle,  Philology  of  the  Engliah  Tongue,  5x6,  317. 
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instead  of  one   standard   of  literary  English,   there  was  ch.  xxy. 
nothing  but  a  crowd   of  popular  local  dialects,  the  time 
came  when  the  English  language  was  to  win  back  its  own 
place,  and  to  become  once  more  the  one  acknowledged 
language  of  England.     This  was  the  work  of  the  four- 
teenth century.     But  in  doing  this  work,  the  fourteenth  Question 
centuiy  had  further  to  fix  what  kind  of  English  should  the  dialects 
become  the  acknowledged  language  of  England,     First  of  ^^  ^English. 
all^  which  of  the  many  dialects  of  English  should  come 
to  the  front,  and  become  the  standard  English  tongue? 
Which  should  be  to  England  what  Castilian  is  to  Spain, 
what  Tuscan  is  to  Italy,  what  the  speech  of  Touraine  is  to 
France  ?    The  Northern  dialect,  the  Anglian  of  Northum- 
berland modified  under  Scandinavian  influences,  had  no 
chance.     We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  in  truth  a  Saxon  Conquest.^    The 
tongue  of  York  was  not  likely  to  become  the  standard  of 
language  at  the  court  eitlierof  Winchester  or  of  Westminster. 
Northern  English  indeed  kept  its  ground  as  a  literary 
and  courtly  langpiage;   but  it  was  beyond  the  political 
boundaries  of  England  that  it  did  eo.     One  form  of  the  The  North- 
speech  of  Northumberland  was  the  speech  of  Lothian,  and  dialect 
Northern   English   naturally  flourished  at  the  courts  off^J™^?^^. 
princes  who  sprang  at  once  from  Margaret  and  from  Wal- 
theof,  those  Earls  of  Lothian  who  were  also  Kings  of  Scots, 
This  Northern  English,  broken  up,  as  &r  as  its  inflexions 
gro,  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  Southern^^  but  far  less  cor- 
rupted by  the  inroad  of  foreign  words,  lived  on  for  some  ages 
as  a  national  speech,  and  it  survives  even  in  our  own  day  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  local  dialect.     But,  by  one  of 
the  strangest  chances  of  political  nomenclature,  this  purest 

^  See  above,  p.  65. 

*  On  the  character  of  the  Northern  English,  even  before  the  Danish  in- 
vasion, and  on  the  effect  which  that  invasion  had  in  helping  the  break-up  of 
inflexions,  see  Standard  Bnglish,  36,  48,  50;  Gamett,  PhQological  Essays, 
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cH.  XXV.    surviving  form  of  English,  with  its  rich  store  of  ancient 
o^j^oiJy  English  forms   and   ancient  English  words,   is   to   most 
"Scotch."  Englishmen    known    by  no    other    name    than    that   of 
"Scotch."    But  the  tongue  which  was  the  polite  speed) 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline  was  not  the 
polite  speech  beneath   the  walls  of  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster.     It    might    perhaps  have  been   thought   that, 
among  the  various   dialects  of  English,  the   one    which 
would  come  to  the  front  would  be  the  true  Saxon  speech 
of  the    Souths   the  tongue  both    of  the   elder   and  the 
younger  capital,   the  tongue  of  the  spiritual   metropolis 
of  the   land   and  of  the  three  kingly  seats   where   both 
King  Eadward   and   King  William   wore   their    Crown.^ 
Adyan*       But    in    cases  of  this  kind,   when    dialects  are    left  to 
suddie       themselves,  that  which  wins  in  the  long  run   is   likely 
*^^®^'       to   be    a   dialect  which   holds    a    middle  place    between 
extremes   at   both  ends.     It  was  neither   the   Northern 
nor    the    Southern,    neither    the    broadly    Anglian    nor 
the    broadly    Saxon,    variety    of    our    language    which 
Standard    was   to  set   the  standard    of  the   English   tongae.     The 
th^s^ech  English    of   books   and    of  modem    speech    is    not    the 
ofEaatem  tongue    of  Northumberland;    it    is    not    the   tongue    of 
Wessex;    it   is   the   tongue    of  those   eastern   sliires  of 
Mercia   which    border    on    East-Anglia.     It  is   not    the 
tongue  of  Godwine ;  it  is  not  the  tongue  of  Siward ;  but 
it  is  the  tongue,  if  not  of  Waltheof  himself,  yet  of  the  men 
of  his  first  earldom.     And  the  man  by  whom  it  was  first 
thrown  into  a  literary  shape  was   a  native  of  the   spot 
which  legend,  if  not  history,  has  chosen  for  the  home  of 
Hereward. 

Without  pretending  to  fix  the  geographical  limit  very 
exactly^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  language, 
in  the  form  which  has  been  classical  ever  since  the  fourteenth 

^  GloaceBtenhire,  part  of  the  great  oonquest  of  Ceawlln,  though  afla^ 
wards  Mercian  in  allegiance,  still  reiuains  Saxon  in  speech. 
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century,  is  the  language  of  the  shires  bordering  on  the  great  oh.  xxv. 
monastic  region  of  the  Fenland,  the  tongue  of  Northampton- 
skire,  Huntingdonshire,  Rutland,  and  Holland.^   The  writer  influence 
who  first  gave  currency  to  the  dialect  was  Robert  Manning  jjj^^^ 
of  Bourne,  in  the  later  days  of  Edward  the  First. ^    Under  c.  i soo- 
the great  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century   it  grew  and 
prospered,  and  it  was  the  form  of  the  language  which^  at 
the  end  of  that  century,  finally  displaced  French  as  the 
polite  and  literary  speech  of  England.     Classical  English 
is  neither  Northern,  nor  Southern,  but  Midland ;    and  of 
Midland  it  is  Eastern,  and  not  Westeiii.     Any  one  may 
convince  himself  of  this   who  has  learned  enough  of  the 
local  dialects  of  England  to  know  how  much  nearer  the 
tongue  of  a  Northamptonshire  peasant  comes  to  the  Eng- 
lish of  books  than  the  tongue  of  a  peasant  either  of  York- 
shire or  of  Somerset.     I  suspect  that,  if  the  three  were 
brought  together,  the  true  test  of  a  standard  dialect  would 
show  itself;  the  Northumbrian  and  the  West-Saxon  would 
have  some  ado  to  understand  one  another;  the  Mercian 
vrould  be  easily  understood  by  both.^     From  the  eleventh  Northern 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  all  forms  of  English  south  of  southern 
the  Tweed  were  mere  popular  dialects  in  the  presence  .of  a  English 

*    *  *  remain 

dominant  foreign  tongue.     Since  the  fourteenth  century  only  as 
the  tongues  of  the  North  and  the  South  have  sunk  into  the  dialects, 
still  lower  position  of  popular  dialects  in  the  presence  of  a 
dominant  form  of  the  same  tongue.     The  ancient  Saxon 
tongue^  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  the  speech 

^  See  Oliphant,  Standard  English,  184;  Gamett,  Philological  Essays,  153 ; 
Guest,  English  Rhythms,  ii.  198,  where  it  is  said  of  Leicestershire,  "  It  has 
contributed  more  than  any  of  our  living  dialects  to  the  formation  of  our 
present  standard  English."  I  am  not  concerned  to  assert  the  claims  of  any 
particular  shire,  if  it  is  only  allowed  that  it  is  on  thin  side  of  England  that 
the  source  of  modem  book- English  is  to  be  looked  for.  I  myself,  when 
▼ery  young,  noticed  how  little  the  common  s^ieech  of  Northamptonshire 
differed  from  book-English. 

>  See  Standard  English,  18a. 

'  See  the  extract  from  Higden  in  p.  513. 
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of  written  Kentish  prose,^  has  long  passed  ont  of  written 
use^  to  become  once  more  in  oar  own  day  the  written  speedi 
of  Dorset  rimes.  The  tongue  of  Cerdic,  Ine,  and  i£l£red 
has  been,  step  by  step,  beaten  back  westward^  till  it 
survives  only  in  the  lands  which,  in  days  Iat.er  than  those 
of  iElfred^  were  still  looked  on  as  the  JFealAcyn^  the  march 
of  the  conquered  Briton. 

We  have  thus  seen  at  what  point  of  time  it  was  that 
the  English  tongue  finally  drove  out  the  intruder  which 
had  usurped  its  place  for  three  hundred  years.  We  have 
seen  too  to  which  local  form  of  the  English  language  it 
was  that  the  final  victory  fell.  Neither  North  nor  South 
ought  to  grudge  the  East-Midland  speech  its  victoiy. 
The  land  where,  in  the  cloister  of  Peterborough,  men  stiU 
went  on  writing  the  annals  of  England  in  the  ^Engligh 
tongue,  after  Canterbury  and  Winchester  and  Woreestff 
and  Abingdon  had  ceased  to  speak,  did  indeed  deserve  to 
be  the  land  whose  tongue  should  be  rewarded  for  that 
long  endurance  by  becoming  the  common  speech  of  Eng- 
land. But  when  the  East-Midland  English  gained  its 
victory  in  the  fourteenth  century,  its  form  had  g^reatlj 
changed.  It  had  gone  far  away  from  the  tongue  of  thai 
monk  of  the  Golden  Borough  whose  pen  dropped  firom 
his  hand  in  recording  the  mickle  worship  with  which 
his  house  received  the  first  Abbot  of  Angevin  days.^ 
If  the  victorious  tongue  had  simply  taken  in  a  few 
foreign  words  to  express  foreign  ideas,  it  would  have  been 
no  more  than  has  happened  to  all  tongues.  If  it  had 
simply  lost  its  inflexions,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 


'  The  Ayenbite  of  Inwit,  written  in  Kent  in  1340,  has  that  use  of  2  «nd  f 
which  is  now  thought  to  be  distinctive  of  Somerset. 

'  See  the  last  broken  entry  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle.  In  994 
Anlaf  was  received  "mid  myoclum  wurtSscipe."  Now  William  of  Walter- 
ville  is  received  *'mid  micel  wurtscipe,"  but  moreover  "mid  mioel  pr»- 
cessiun"  Yet  a  psalmist  four  hundred  years  later  might  have  said,  **  It  is 
well  seen  how  thou  goesi^ 
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bias  happened  to  the  kindred  tongues  of  the  Low-Dutch  ch.  xxt. 
ind  Scandinavian  stock.     But,  while  English  was  kept  in 
the  backgfround  and  French  was  the  tongue  of  the  court 
ind  of  the  lighter  literature,  the  fashion  of  bringing  in 
RTords  from  the  politer  tongue  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
But  we   must  mark  again  that  this   corruption  of  the  Infusion  of 
national  tongue  was,  like  the  extended  use  of  the  foreign  w^^a 
tongue,  a  sign  that  the  days  of  mere  conquest  had  gone  |^(^  ^f^® 
bj.     As  long  as  the  two  races  remained  at  all  distinct  and  '^"'<^* 
hostile,  but  few  French  words  crept  into  English,  and  for 
most  of  those  which  did  we  can  see  a  distinct  reason.^  But^ 
as  the  fusion  of  races  went  on,  as  French  became,  not  so 
much  a  foreign  tongue  as  a  fashionable  tongue^  the  infusion 
of  French  words  into  English  went  on  much  faster.     The 
love  of  hard  words,  of  words  which  are  thought  to  sound 
learned  or  elegant,  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  words  which 
are  not  thoroughly  understood,  is,  I  conceive,  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  age.     What  it  leads  to  in  our  own  day  we  see 
in  that  foul  jargon  against  whose  further  inroads  lovers  of 
their  native  tongue  have  to  strive.     But  it  was  busily  at  Inroad  of 
work  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     Every  ^^l^j^ 
man  who  thought  in  English,  but  to  whom  a  sprinkling  of  ^®  ^" 
foreign  words  seemed  an  ornament  of  speech,  did  some-  century. 
thing  in  the  way  of  corruption.     And  the  same  thing 
happened,  with  more  of  excuse,  in  the  opposite  case,  when 
a  man  who  thought  in  French  spoke  or  wrote  in  English. 
It  was  a  sign  that  the  English  tongue  was  again  looking  The 
^p,  when,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Bishop  wrote  a  Riwie. 
devotional  work  in  English  for  the  use  of  a  sisterhood  of  ^-  "^°* 
nuns.*     But,  in  so  doing,  he  brought  into  his  work  a 
crowd   of   foreign  words   which    had    not    shown   them* 
selves  in  English  before,  but  which  have  stayed  in  our 

'  See  a  lively  picture  of  the  kind  of  French  words  which  naturally  came 
Ui  first  in  Standard  English,  218,  219. 
*  The  language  of  the  Ancren  Biwle  is  dificuBsed  by  Mr.  Oliphaut,  221. 
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tongue  ever  since.  The  greater  learning  of  the  clergr, 
their  greater  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
was,  from  one  point  of  view,  one  of  the  better  resolu 
of  the  Conquest.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  led  to  a  vast  inroad  of  foreign  words  into  our  re- 
ligious and  devotional  speech.^  Even  the  Lord's  Prayei 
and  the  Belief  have  not  escaped ;  and  that  venerable  relic 
of  our  ancient  tongue^  that  old-world  form — ^that  kx 
Aorrendi  carminU — ^in  which  Englishmen  and  !Engli^ 
women  have  been  joined  in  wedlock  for  a  thousand  rears, 
has  not  escaped  the  presence  of  a  single  stranger  in  the 
foreign  word  "  endow."  Throughout  the  thirteenth  centnrr 
new  foreign  words  were  dropping  in;  in  the  fourteenth 
they  came  in  with  a  rush.  By  the  end  of  that  centrny 
English  had  won  its  final  victory;  but  the  Parthian  shafts 
of  the  defeated  enemy  had  done  the  conqueror  the  dead- 
liest of  harm  in  the  very  moment  of  his  conquest. 

But  the  loss  would  have  been  less,  if  all  that  had  hap- 
pened had  been  a  mere  infusion  of  foreign  words.  The 
presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  land  may  be  endured ;  but 
his  presence  is  a  tenfold  greater  evil  when  the  sons  of  the 
soil  have  to  leave  their  native  land  to  make  room  for  him. 
As  it  was  with  the  men  of  England,  so  it  was  with  their 
speech.  As  the  Norman  Conquest  not  only  planted  Nor- 
mans in  England,  but  caused  Englishmen  to  exchange 
thiir  native  land  for  Denmark  or  Byzantium,  so  it  was  with 
words  as  well  as  men.  With  every  fresh  inroad  of  Prench 
words^  more  English  words  were  displaced  to  make  rcM>in 
for  them.  Thus  it  came  that  crowds  of  true,  ancient,  and 
vigorous  Teutonic  words,  words  which  have  lived  on  in  flie 
kindred  tongues  of  the  mainland,  which  have  lived  on 
in  the  purer  English  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  have  perished 
from  our  classical  speech,  and  now  come  among  us  as 
strangers.     Crowds   of  words  which   formed   part  of  the 

'  See  Standard  English,  229. 
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everyday  speech  of  Alfred  and  Harold  are  now  set  down,  ch.  xxv. 
sometimes  as  Scottish,  sometimes  as  High-German.  This 
dropping  of  our  own  words,  which  went  on  all  through 
the  centuries  of  change,  was  a  far  greater  evil  than  the 
mere  borrowing  of  new  words.  And  along  with  it  came  Loss  of  the 
another  evil  fully  as  great ;  our  tongue  gradually  lost  the  miSdng 
power,  a  power  inherent  in  any  really  living  language,  of  "^^^^^v® 
making  new  words  at  pleasure  out  of  the  stock  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  We  could  once  make  compound  words  as  freely 
as  the  Greek  has  always  made  them^  as  freely  as  the  High- 
Oerman  can  still  make  them  when  he  chooses.  When  once 
tlie  French  fashion  had  set  in,  it  was  found  easier  to  bring 
in  a  French  or  Latin  word,  or  to  coin  an  English  word 
after  a  French  or  Latin  fashion^  than  it  was  to  frame  a  com- 
pound or  derivative  word  out  of  the  ancient  stock  of  the 
language.  Thus  the  grand  old  compound  words  of  the  true 
£Dglish  speech  died  out  of  use,  and  no  new  ones  were 
made  to  take  their  places.  It  has  become  almost  hopeless 
to  frame  abstract  words,  technical  words  of  any  kind,  in 
our  own  tongue.  In  this  way  the  frightful  jargon  of 
modem  science^  the  daily  increasing  stock  of  meaningless 
words  with  which  our  dictionaries  are  cumbered,  is  one 
result,  and  a  very  ugly  result  it  is,  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  is  owing  to  the  coming  of  William  that  we 
cannot  trace  the  history  of  our  native  speech,  that  we 
cannot  raise  our  wail  for  its  corruption,  without  borrowing 
largely  from  that  store  of  foreign  words  which,  but  for  his 
coming,  would  have  never  crossed  the  sea.  So  strong  a 
hold  have  the  intruders  taken  on  our  soil  thi^t  we  cannot 
even  tell  the  tale  of  their  coming  without  their  help. 

This  abiding  corruption  of  our  language  I   believe  to  Evil  result 
have  been  the  one  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  which  quett  on 
has  been  purely  evil.     In  every  other  respect,  the  evil  of  a  l*°fif"*K©- 
few  generations  has  been  turned  into  good  in  the  long  run. 
But  the  tongue  of  England — ^rather,  we  should  say,  the 

N  n  2 
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CH.  xxv.   tongue  of  Englishmen  before  any  rood  of  Britain  became 

England — the  tongue  which  we  brought  with  us  from  the 

elder  England — the  tongue  in  which  men  sang  the  deeds 

of  Beowulf  while  Englishmen  still  dwelled  in  their  old 

home — the  tongue  of  Csedmon  and  Alfred  and  the  long 

roll  of  our  chroniclers  and  poets — has  become  for  ever  the 

spoil  of  the  enemy.     The  change  is  purely  evil.     We  are 

always  told  of  the  greater  variety,  the  greater  flexibility,. 

which  our  language  has  gained  hj  its  foreign  corraptions. 

I  deny  every  count.      The   foreign  words  which    have 

poured,  and  are  still  pouring,  into  our  language  are  poor 

substitutes  indeed  for  the  treasures  of  ancient  speech  which 

we  have  cast  away.     Men  who  speak  in  this  way  simply 

know  not  the  power,  the  richness,  even  the  variety  and  the 

flexibility^  of  the  true  English  speech.     The  mere  fact  that 

we  are  now  driven  to  borrow  foreign  words,  or   to  coin 

words  in  foreign  tongues,  instead  of  forming  them^  as  of 

old,  out  of  our  own  stores,  shows  that  the  truest  life  of  our 

tongue  was  taken  out  of  it  in  the  process  by  ^vhich  it 

Powers  of  again  climbed  up  into  courts  and  palaces.    The  momeDt 

lish  tongue  when  the  English  tongue  was  pulled  down  from  its  high 

dev^nth     P^^®  ^^  ^^®  moment  when  it  had  just  shown  the  fulness 

century,     of  its  powcTS.     The  blow  Came  when   the  hopes  of  the 

growing  tong«e  were  at    their   very   highest,    when   the 

Herodotus  of  England  had  arisen  alongside  of  her  HomCT, 

when  for  the  first  time  the  living  strength  of  English 

Portrait  of  prose  had   been   shown  forth   among  men.      Surely*  no 

form  of  the  speech  of  man  ever  outdid,  for  true  vigour 

and  awful  grandeur^  the  portrait  of  William    the  Great 

drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Englishman  who  had  looked  on 

Deacrip-     him.     And,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  mere  gram- 

ftnarohy.     matical  forms^  the  same  awful  power  comes  out  in   the 

harrowing  picture  of  the  anarchy  of  Stephen.     How  truly 

their  words  still  speak  to  Englishmen,  even  in  our  later 

days,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  those  wonderful  pictures 
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are  well  known  to  thoasands  who  never  read  a  line  of  our  ch.  xxv. 
ancient  annals  for  themselves.  The  feeblest  compiler 
hardly  dares  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
anarchy  without  at  least  some  scraps  about  the  King  who 
w^as  so  stark,  who  loved  the  high  deer  as  though  he  had 
been  their  father,  or  about  the  nineteen  winters  which  we 
tholed  for  our  sins,  when  the  castles  were  made  and  when 
they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Such  then  was 
the  speech  of  England,  a  speech  of  such  true  and  living 
power  as  no  later  age  has  seen,  a  speech  which  from  its 
own  stores  could  supply  every  need  of  the  thoughts  of  man. 
It  was  only  when  we  had  to  name  the  things  of  evil,  when 
we  had  to  speak  of  the  castles  and  of  the  devils,  that 
we  needed  to  borrow  a  word  from  any  tongue  beyond 
the  sea. 

The  struggle  which  our  tongue  has  had  to  wage  has  Analogies 
been  with  the  French  form  of  Romance ;  yet  the  history  of  English 
that  form  of  Romance   supplies  some    most  instructive  p^gj^^jj 
analogies  with  the  history  of  our  own  tongue.    The  French 
speech  itself  was  formed  by  a  process  which  had  much 
in  common  with  the  process  which  affected  the  English 
tongue  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     The  Teutonic 
Xjatin  speech  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Teutonic  speech  French. 
of  England  had  itself  been  only  less  deeply  affected  by  a 
Teutonic  speech  in  its  own  land.     As  so  large  a  part  of  the  Teatonic 

words 

conquerors  of  England  were  really  her  disguised  kinsmen,  brought 
so  not  a  few  of  the  words  which  crept  from  the  Romance  J^^  * 
of  France  into  the  Teutonic  of  England  were  but  good  old  »t»p«  ^y 

•ii»iij»'3  J  T-  1     *^®  Nor- 

Teutonic  words  slightly  disgmsed  under  a  Latin   mask.  mans. 
Sometimes  indeed  a  disguised   Teutonic  word  has   lived  Words 
on  side  by  side  with  the  same  word  in  its  true  Teutonic  a"iire^  "* 
shape.    Two  of  the  last  devised  names  of  English  oflSces  ^^^J^^ 
illustrate  this  law.    A  reform  of  a  generation  back  en-  Romanized 
trusted  the  care  of  the  poor — the  poor  being  called  by  a 
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en.  XXV.  French  name — ^to  Boards  of  Guardians  ;  a  later  reform  has 

entrusted  the  care  of  the  highways — which  still  keep  their 

Teutonic  name — to  Boards  of  Wardens,    The  two  words  are 

the  same ;  both  come  from  that  old  Teutonic  root  which  we 

see  in  the  names  of  Eadward  and  ^thelward,  but  one  oi 

them  shows  the  Teutonic  root  only  in  the  shape  into  which 

The  it  had  been  moulded  on  Romance  lips.     These   are  the 

infusiwi^in  fr^its  of  that  large  Teutonic  infusion  in  French  which, 

French       thouifh  far  smaller  in  extent  than  the  Romance  infusion 

answers  °  ^ 

to  the  iu  English,  is  exactly  analogous  to  it  in  its  origin,  and 
infusion  in  to  some  extent  also  in  its  history.^ 

English.         J  remarked  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  work  that  the 

Norman  Conquest  of  England,  as  it  was  most  unlike  the 

English   conquest  of  Britain,   was  also  a  conquest   of  a 

different  kind  from  the  Teutonic  conquests  on  the  Roman 

Compari-    mainland.^     But  I  implied  that  of  the  two  it  was  &r  more 

tween  the   like  the  continental  than  the  insular  settlement.     And  I 

^^^^    might  have  added  that,  of  all  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the 

of  Gaul      Roman  mainland,  it  had  most  in  common  with  the  Frankisb 

and  the  _ 

Nomuui  conquest  of  Gaul.  In  short,  the  Frankish  conquest  of 
ofEngSnd.  ^^^^  *^^  ^^^  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  among^  many 
points  of  unlikeness,  have  enough  of  likeness  to  make 
it  possible  to  compare,  and  not  merely  to  contrast,  them. 
And  it  is  in  the  matter  of  language  that  the  points  of 
likeness  between  the  two  Conquests  are  greatest,  and  the 
points  of  unlikeness  smallest.  When  the  English  con- 
quered Britain,  they  kept  their  own  tongue,  borrowing 
Gaul  only  a  handful  of  words  from  the  British  tongue.     When 

the  Latin  ^^®  Romaus  Conquered  Gaul,  the  mass  of  the  natives 
*°°^'  gradually  adopted  the  Latin  language,  bringing  with 
of  the  them  only  a  handful  of  words  from  their  own  tongue.' 
fusion  in     But  when   the   Franks  conquered   Gbul,    and  when   the 

French. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  17.  •  See  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  ^ 

'  On  the  smallness  of  the  Celtio  element  in  French,  see  Brachet,  DictioD* 
naire  Etymologique,  xxxiv. 
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• 

Normans  conquered  England,  in  both  cases  the  conquerors  oh.  xxv. 
p*adual]}r  adopted   the   language   of  the   conquered.     I'^^^^^j 
ach   case,  in  adopting  the   language  of  the   conquered,  adopt  the 
ihej  brought  into   it  an   infusion   of  words  £rom  their  speech  as 
)wn    language^   and  an   infusion  far    greater   than    the^J^^'  ^ 
landfal  of  words  which  Enfflish  has   borrowed  from  the  *^?  ^fif- 

liah. 

Zleltic  of  Britain   and  French  from  the  Celtic   of  Gaul. 

Fhe  general  process  in  the  two  cases  is  exactly  analogous^ 

but  the  smaller  shades  of  difference  are  highly  instructive.^ 

Fhe  Teutonic  element  in  French  and  the  Komance  element  Analogy 

in  English  are  in  truth  no  real  elements  at  all,  but  in-  the  two 

fusions  which  do  not  affect  the  true  essence  and  structure  i^^"*^®^*- 

of  the  two  languages.     The  test  is  that  which  I  gave  at 

starting^  that  English  may  be  written  without  using  any 

Romance  words  and  that  French  may  be  written  without 

any  Teutonic   words.      This  shows,   without  going  any 

further,  that   French,  notwithstanding  a  large  Teutonic 

infusion,  is  still  a  Romance  language,  and  that  English, 

notwithstanding  a  much  larger  Romance  infusion,  is  still  a 

Teutonic  language.     Thus  far  the  two  cases  are  the  same ; 

the  difference  of  proportion  between  the  foreign  infusions 

in  the   two  cases  in  no   way  hinders  the  truth  of  the 

analo&ry.     But  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  two  Points  of 

rir 
cases  in  another  way.     The  whole  Teutonic  infusion  in 

French  came  from  a   single   source,  and   came   in  at  a  Teutonic 

single  stage  of  the  history  of  the  language.     The  Romance  French ; 

infusion  in  En^rlish  came  in  from  more  than  one  source,  ^^^ra^ 

^  '  Romance 

and  at  more  than  one  stage.  We  have  already  marked  infusions  in 
three  stages  of  Romance  infusion  into  English.  There  is  a 
fourth  which  does  not  come  within  the  limit  of  my  history. 
Of  these  four  the  third  exactly  answers  to  the  Teutonic 
infusion  in  French ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  French  which 
at  all  answers  to  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  fourth.  The 
first  and  the  second  Romance  infusions  into  English  consist 

^  I  am  here  enlarging  what  I  said  in  Comparative  Politics,  pp.  128,  420. 
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Noparallel 
in  French 
to  the 
earlier  in- 
fdcdons  in 
English. 

Analogy  of 
the  fVank- 
isb  and 
Norman 
infusiona. 


Teutonic 
words  in 
Latin. 


of  the  few  Latin  words  which  the  English  picked  ap  in 
the  first  days  of  their  Conquest  and  the  larger  number 
which  were  brougRt  in  by  Augustine  and  his  successor. 
To  these  classes  of  Romance  words  in  English  there  are  i» 
analogous  Teutonic  words  in  French,  because  the  events 
in  the  history  of  Britain  out  of  which  those  classes  of 
words  arose  have  no  events  answering  to  them  in  the 
history  of  Gaul.  But  the  third  source  of  Bonaance  in- 
fusion in  English  exactly  answers  to  the  single  source  of 
Teutonic  infusion  in  French.  This  is  that  Romance  in- 
fusion into  English  which  forms  one  chief  subject  of  the 
present  chapter,  that  infusion  which  was  a  direct  effect  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  This,  the  Norman  infusion,  as 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  British  and  ecclesiastical 
infusions,  answers  to  the  one  Teutonic  infusion  in  French, 
the  Frankish  infusion.  The  Franks  in  Gaul  gradually 
adopted  the  language  of  the  country,  but,  in  adopting  it, 
they  modified  it  just  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Normans 
modified  English.  As  the  process  of  breaking  up  the 
Teutonic  endings  and  inflexions  in  English  was  hastened 
and  confirmed  by  the  Norman  Conquest^  so  the  process  ai 
breaking  up  the  Latin  endings  and  inflexions  in  tlie 
Romance  of  Gaul  was  hastened  and  confirmed  by  the 
Frankish  conquerors.  And,  as  the  English  tongue  borrowed 
a  crowd  of  Romance  words  from  our  Romance-speaking 
conquerors^  so  the  Romance  of  Gaul  borrowed  a  crowd  of 
Teutonic  words  from  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  GaoL 
The  process  indeed  began  before  the  conquest.  One  or 
two  Teutonic  words  made  their  way  into  Latin,  while 
Latin  was  still  classical.  If  we  adopted  the  Latin  cagtrum, 
the  Romans  adopted  the  Teutonic  burA.^  But  the  mass  of 
the  Teutonic  words  came  in  with  the  Franks,  Burgundian^ 


^  See  Brachety  Dictionnaire  Etymologiqne,  zxzYiii.  In  ScheUer'a  Dic- 
tionary references  for  the  word  hargiu  are  given  to  Vegetius,  Orosiua^  tnd 
the  Code  of  Justinian. 
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and  other  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  oh.  xxv. 
stock  received  a  further  small  increase  by  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  in  the  tenth.  That  stock  consists,  not  only  of  mili- 
tary, political^  and  maritime  words,  all  of  which  we  might 
have  looked  for,  but  of  words  of  all  kinds.    The  number  of  Great 
Teutonic  words  in  French  outweighs  over  and  over  again  the  of  the 
number  of  non-Latin  words  of  any  other  kind  ;  ^  only  most  -^^^^^^^ 

•^  '  •'  infuiaon  m 

of  them  have  put  on  a  form  so  thoroughly  French  that  it  French. 
needs  some  philological  tact  to  know  many  of  them  for 
what  they  really  are.     So  it  is  with  many  of  the  words 
which  we  ourselves  borrowed  from  the  Romance.     There  Romance 
are  words  which  came  to  us  from  Normandy,  just  as  there  naturalized 
are  men  who  came  to  us  from  Normandy,  which  have  put  ^  English. 
on  a  shape  so  thoroughly  English  that  it  needs  philological 
tact  to  see  that  they  are  really  strangers.*     It  is  only 
when  words  bring  with  them  foreign  endings  and  other 
outward  marks  of  foreign  origin  that  we  not  only  know 
but  feel  that  they  are  intruders. 

Thus  far  the  analogy  between  the  Frankish  conquest  of 
Gaul  and  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  and  between 
the  effects  which  those  conquests  severally  had  on  the  French 
and  English  languages,  is  exact ;  but  there  is  another  side 
in  which  the  likeness  between  the  two  cases  wholly  fails. 
The  Teutonic  infusion  in  French  is  very  great ;  but  it  The  Teu- 
came  in  all  at  once,  or,  if  we  take  in  words  brought  in  by  i^  French 
the  Normans  in  the  tenth  century,  at  most  at  twice.     The  ^P"*  *^® 

■'^  Romance 

Romance  infusion  in  English  has  gone  on  growing  from  influx  in 
the  eleventh  century  till  now.     That  is  to  say,  the  results  goes  on. 
of  the  two  conquests  were  alike  as  far  as  their  historical 
circumstances  were  alike ;  the  results  were  different  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  were  different.     In   each  case  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and, 

^  See  Brachet^  Dictionnaire  Etymologique,  zxxyiii. 
*  Nothing  but  philological  knowledge  could  teach  any  one  that  plecue, 
Poy*  monfy,  are  not  as  strictly  native  words  as  tease,  eay,  honey. 
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cu.  XXV.  in  adopting,  modified  it.     Bat  in  French  the    modifying 
process  happened  once  for  all ;  in  English  it  has  never 
ceased.     We  have  always  gone  on  adding  to  oar  stock  of 
words  borrowed   either  directly  from  the  Latin  or  from 
the  Latin  through  the  French.     But  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
single  Teutonic  word  made  its  way  into  French  between 
the  tenth  century  and  the  seventeenth.    The  causes  of  this 
diJTerence  are  plain.     In  England  English  was  simply  the 
local  speech  ;  it  was  not  even  the  exclusive  speech.     Latin, 
as  the  tongue  of  religion  and  learning,  was  common  to 
Norman  and  Englishman.     But  Latin  at  the  time  of  the 
Frankish  conquest  was  more  than  the  mere  local  speech 
of  Gaul ;   it  was  the  one  speech  of  culture  and  literature 
Different     common  to  the  whole  Latin  West.     It  followed  then  that 
iVankish^    the  Teutonic  speech  in  Gaul  was  a  speech  of  conquest^  and 
^^d^^      of  conquest  only.     French  in  England  was  not  only  the 
French  in   speech  of  coDquest ;  it  was  also  the  speech  of  fiishion  and 
of  some  kinds  of  literature.    Thus^  while  the  Frankish  con- 
quest helped,  along  with  other  causes,  to  change  Latin  into 
French  as  the  spoken  language,  it  did  not  wholly  displace 
Latin.     The  new  form  of  the  language^  the  French,  grew 
Survival  of  up,  but  Latin  still  survived  as  a  written  language,  as  for 
Oaui.         some  centuries  the  only  written  language,  as  the  abiding 
language  of  religion,  law,  and  learning.     But  in  Eng'Iand, 
while  the  Norman  Conquest  helped  along  with  other  eaoses 
to  change  the  older  form  of  English  into  the  newer,  the  older 
form  did  not  in  the  like  sort  survive.     The  parallel  there- 
fore is  not  perfect.     Latin  does  not  stand  to  French  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  in  which  Old -English  stands  to 
modern  English.     The  exact  parallel  would  be  if  the  older 
form  of  English,  with  its  inflexions  and  its   vocabulary 
unchanged,  had  gone  on  as  a  written  language  alongside 
of  the  modern  English  of  common  speech.     But  this  could 
not  happen  with  English;  it  could  not  happen  with  any 
tongue  except  the   Imperial  speech  of  Rome.     Latin  in 
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short  played  in  Gaol  the  part  which  English  and  Latin  ch.xxv. 
together  played  in  England.     When  Teutonic  went  out  of  Difference 
use  in  Gaul,  the  two  remaining  languages  of  the  country  relations 
were  two  stages  of  the  same  language.     French  grew  up,  ^tTnMid 
but  the    Latin  out  of  which  it  sprung  was  still  remem-  French  and 

Old-Eng- 

bered.     When  French  went  out  of  use  in  England,  the  lish  and 
two  remaining  languages  of  the  country  were  wholly  dis-  Engl^. 
tinct.    Latin  went  on  for  its  own  purposes ;  modern  English 
grew  up,  and  the  older  English  out  of  which  it  grew  was 
forgotten.     Add  to  this  that,  even  after  French  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken  in  England,  it  was  still  the  most  commonly 
known  among  foreign  tongues.     In  Gaul,  on  the  other 
band,  after  the  older   German  had  died  out,  no  foreign 
language    was    less    commonly    known    than    the    later 
German.     It  followed  then  that  in  England,  after  French 
had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  the  Romance  influence  and  the 
influx  of  Romance  words  still  went  on  in  another  form. 
In  Gaul,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
eflFects   of  the   Teutonic   conquest  had  passed  away,   the 
influx  of  Teutonic  words  ceased.     The  French   language  "Learned" 
contains  a  class  of  words  which  exactly  answers  to  those  French 
Romance   words  which   have  crept   into  English   during  ***^  ^***'*' 
the  last   three   centuries,   the   class   of  words   which   do 
not  grow  but  are  made.     We  often  find  in  French  a  real 
word  which  has  changed  from  Latin  into  French  by  the 
natural  historical  process,  side  by  side  with  a  word  which 
has  not  grown  out  of  the  Latin  word  but  has  been  made 
from  it  in  modem  times.     But  in  French,  made  words  of 
this  kind  are  still  Latin  ;  no   new  words  are  coined  in 
French   &om  a  Teutonic  mould.      But  we  still  go   on  Coinage  of 
coining  words  from  a  Romance  mould ;  the  fashion  which  ^ords  in 
began  in  the  eleventh  century  has  never  since  stopped.  ^8?^^- 
And  yet,  by  a  kind  of  cycle,  an  old  analogy  has  again 
showed  itself  in  the  very  latest  stage  of  the  two  languages. 
As  the  Normans  brought  into  English  many  good  Teutonic 
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cH.  XXV.  words  in  a  French  dress,  so,  among  the  handful  of  words 
which  modern  French  has  borrowed  from  modem  ^Eng^Iidi, 
some  are  simply  good  old  French  words  in  an.  [English 
dress.* 


Effects  of 
the  Con* 
quest  on 
personal 
nomencla- 
ture. 

Specially 
Teutonic 
character 
of  Old- 
English 
names. 


Nomen- 
clature of 
Germany 
and  Nor^ 
mandy. 


§  2.    Effects  of  the  Conquest  on  Personal  and  Local 

Nomenclature. 

There  is  one  form  of  the  infusion  of  foreign  words  into 
our  vocabulary  of  which  I  have  once  or  twice  spoken  in- 
cidentally^  but  which  may  fittingly  receive  some  further 
notice  at  this  stage.  I  mean  the  changes  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  wrought  in  the  English  system  of  no- 
menclature^ in  the  proper  names  both  of  persons  and  of 
places.  With  regard  to  personal  nomenclature,  the  change 
was  twofold.  A  new  set  of  Christian  names  came  in, 
and  along  with  them  came  in  also  the  foreign  fashion 
of  hereditary  surnames.  The  Old-English  system  of  no- 
menclature was  a  very  marked  one.  Nowhere  were  per- 
sonal names  more  purely  Teutonic  than  they  were  in 
England  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  is  to  say, 
England  was  specially  slow  in  adopting  either  scriptoral 
names  or  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  saints.  In  the  whole 
time  between  the  coming  of  Augustine  and  the  coming 
of  William  no  layman  in  England  bore  any  but  a  purely 
Teutonic  name.  The  few  churchmen  who  bore  scriptuial 
or  saintly  names  had,  we  may  be  sure,  taken  them  at 
their  ordination  or  monastic  profession.  Germany  in  this 
respect  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  Teutonic  as  Eng'land, 
and  even  in  Normandy  the  use  of  scriptural  or  saintly 
names  seems  to  have  come  in  only  a  generation  or  two 
before  the  Conquest  of  England.  There  also  the  &shioa 
seems  to  have  been  most  common  among  churchmen,  and, 

*  See  Brachet,  Grammaire^  Historique,  ^,  He  mentions  "fashion  **  and 
"  tunnel  **  as  two  French  words  which  havd  in  this  way  g^ne  back  into 
France,  "  frapp^s  k  Teffigie  sazonne.** 
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thongh  it  was  not  unknown  among  the  laity,  it  had  not,  oh.  x^v* 
as  far  as  male  names  were  concerned,  reached  the  ducal 
family  or  the  other  great  houses.     To  take  names  which  Scriptural 
afterwards  became  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  sea^  Domes-  Domeflday. 
day  has  not  a  single  Philip  to  show  in  either  nation; 
it  has  no  Thomas,  save  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  only 
a  handful  of  Johns.    A  stray  Joseph^  and  a  stray  Isaac 
might  haTe  been  suspected  of  being  Jews,  had  not  one 
holder  of  the  latter  name  been  Provost  of  the  church  of 
Wells.^    All  this  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  Scandinavia,  Komencia* 
where  we  find  scriptural  names  from  the  first  moment  of  gcandl- 
conversion,'  and  to  Scotland,  where  names  of  every  class  S^TJ^*^*^ 
seem  to  have  found  a  common  shelter.^   It  was  only  in  the 
north-western  and  the  south-eastern  ends  of  Europe  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  a  crown  being  worn  by  a  Con- 
stantino or  a  Gregory.     Our  ancient  nomenclature  then.  Specially 
though  purely  Teutonic,   was  perhaps  not  more  purely  character 
Teutonic  than  that  of  some  other  lands ;  still  it  is  certain  °o^encla- 
that  it  always  had  a  marked  character  of  its  own.     The  *"^' 
English   and  the  continental  names   are  formed  out  of 
exactly  the   same   elements;    yet  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  same  name  was  common  to  England  and  to  the  con- 
tinent.  Names  common  even  to  England  and  Germany  are 
exceptional/  while  the  names  common  to  England  and 
Normandy  are  merely  a  few  Danish   names  which  had 

'  He  appears  as  holding  T.R.E.  in  Oxfordshire,  154  &.    The  land  was 

held  «  de  dominio  regis/'  and  it  is  added,  *'  sed  postea  Heraldos  comes  in  sno 

anmixijo  aoeepit^  et  erat  in  dominio  regis  quando  mare  Rex  trandvit.**    See 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  530, 

This  Isaac  appears  in  the  Ezon  Domesday,  71.  An  East-ADglian  Isaac 
m  Bomeaday,  ii.  264,  437  6,  is  doubtless  a  different  person. 

•  See  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  512. 

The  actual  list  of  names  common  to  Crermany  and  England  would  be 
father  long  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  752) ;  but  it  would  be  chiefly  made  up  of  names 
^hich  were  common  in  one  country  and  rare  in  the  other.  The  character- 
istic names  are  different,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Hats  of  Kings. 
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cH.  xzv.  been  kept  in  use  in  Normandy  and  which  the    Danisli 
English      invasions  had  brought  into  England.^   Two  Engplish  names, 

xuunes 

used  in       on  the   other  hand,   ^l&ed  and  Eadward,    had    gained 
orman  y.  ^  gjigjj^  currency  in  Normandy  just  before  the  Conquest 
through  the  presence  of  the  English  ^thelings  the  gouss 
of  i^thelred.^     Otherwise,  in  the  generation  represented 
by   Domesday,  a  man's  name   is   an    absolutely    certsia 
guide  to   his  nation.     Every  Godwine,  every  -^Slfiic,  is 
English  beyond  a  doubt ;  every  William,  every  Robert,  is 
Names  of    Normau  beyond  a  doubt.    Among  the  names  of  women 
moredis-    the  casc  is  clearer  still.    Though  names   from  the  aUd 
Engulh.^    or  adel  root  are  common   everywhere,  it  would    be  as 
hard  to  find  a  continental  iEthelflsed  as  to  find  a  continental 
Eadgyth.^    Among  women  as  well  as  among  men,  scrip- 
tural and  saintly  names  were,  in  the  age  of  the  Conquer 
just  beginning   to  come  into  use,   as  the  Agatha^   the 
Christina^  and  the  Margaret  of  our  own  history,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Judiths,  all  bear  witness.     The  names  of 
so  many  of  the  Conqueror's  own  daughters  are  at  once 
a  sign  of  the  change,  and  must  have  greatly  helped  to 
promote  it.^    As  a  rule,  the  female  names,  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  England,  were  still  Teutonic ;  but  these 
used  in  England  were  yet  more  distinctive  than  the  names 
Nicknames  of  the  mcD.    The  distinction  was  consciously  present  to 
theFi^    men's  minds,  when  Norman  insolence  mocked  at  Heniy 
and  his       ^y^q  First  and  his  Queen  by  names  which  were  distinctivelv 

Queen.  *'  " 

English.^ 


'  Odo  in  its  various  forms,  Thurstan  or  Toustain,  Thoruld  or  Turold,  an 
all  examples  of  tliis. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  347.    Cf.  vol.  iv.  p.  797. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  523  ;  vol.  ill-  p.  198.  On  WiUiam's  daughters,  see  vol.  m. 
p.  659.  Gonstanoe  comes  a  generation  earlier  as  the  wife  of  King  Robert, 
see  vol.  i.  p.  530,  and  Judith  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  658)  carries  us  back  to 
the  Pious. 

'  See  above,  p.  1 70. 
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Now  in  this  matter  of  nomenclature,  that  is  to  say,  in  oh.  xxv. 
that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  consists  of  proper  names,  ^^!f^f 
the  Norman  Conquest  not  only  wrought  a  great  and  more  the  Con- 
lasting  change  than  it  did  in  anything  else^  but  it  wrought  nomencla- 
a  more  immediate  change.     The  cause  is  plain.     To  adopt  *^"^* 
a  foreign  name  is  still  easier  than  to  adopt  a  foreign  word ; 
and  of  all  kinds  of  words,  proper  names  are  those  which 
are  most  thoroughly  under  the  dominion  of  fashion.     In  Names  of 
all  times  and  places  the  names  of  Kings  and  princes  find  of^^  *^ 
their  way  among  all  classes  of  their  subjects,  and  it  is  also  P*»*^**- 
thought  to  be  a  point  of  civility  to  give  the  godchild  the 
name  of  his  godfather.     In  the  English  nomenclature  of 
the  eleventh   century  we  may  see  three   stages.     First,  English 
the  Danes  who  had  settled  in  England  often  gave  Eng-^^n^^l^y 
lish  names  to  their  sons,  born,  as  they  most  likely  were,  ^®  ^^  ^^ 
of  English   mothers.     Such  were   iEthelstan  the   son   of 
Tofig,  and   Eadwine  the   son  of  Ranig.^    On  the  other 
hand,   the   names   of  the   Danish   princes  were   to  some 
extent  adopted^  at  least  by  their  courtiers,  of  which  the 
Danish  names  among  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Godwine  and  his  Danish  wife  are  notable  cases.    Secondly^  and  of 
the  Norman  and  French  settlers  in  the  days  of  Eadward  Normans, 
also  often  gave  their   sons  English   or   Danish    names^ 
such    as    those    borne    by   Harold   the    son    of   Ralph, 
and    Swegen   the    son    of   Robert.*      So,   in  an  earlier 
generation^  the   names  of  Ralph    and    Godwine    appear 
side  by   side,  as  the  father   and   uncle    of  the   younger 
Ralph   of  Wader.*     So   Domesday  gives   us  the  almost 
grotesque  formula  of  Eadmund  the  son  of  Pagan.     This 
last  strange  name  was   not  uncommon  a  generation   or 
two  later,  and  it  must  have  been  borne  by  some  Nor- 
noan  settler  under  Eadward  who  called  his  son  after  some 

'  See  YoL  i.  pp.  580,  591. 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  417,  633  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  736. 

'  See  vol.  ill.  p.  75  a. 
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CH.  xxY.  English  god&ther.^  And,  though  he  came  alFker  the  Con- 
quest, we  may  not  leave  out  of  such  a  list  the  name  of 
the  English-horn  son  of  the  priest  of  Orleans,  Oideric 
the  Englishman.*  And,  as  one  or  two  ^l&eds  and 
Eadwards  came  over  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror, 
so  we  find  an  Eadgyth  in  the  great  Norman  house 
of  Warren,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  took  her  name  from 
the  revered  widow  of  the  Confessor.'  Had  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  never  happened,  the  descendants  of  Ead- 
ward's  Norman  favourites  would  have  quickly  passed 
into  Englishmen  undistinguishable  by  name  or  speech 
from  other  Englishmen.  The  descendants  of  the  armed 
followers  of  the  Conqueror  did  in  the  long  run  undergo 
the  same  change ;  but^  as  that  change  was  not  fully  brought 
about  till  they  had  wrought  a  most  marked  effect  on  our 
language  in  general,  so,  almost  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
Conquest,  they  worked  a  yet  greater  effect  on  our  system 
of  personal  nomenclature. 
Introduc-        The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on   nomenclatare 

tion  of 

Norman  was  twofold.  The  Teutonic  nomenclature  of  Normandy 
nam^  ^  ^^  brought  over  into  England,  and  with  it  came 
those  scriptural  and  other  saintly  names  which  were 
already  more  familiar  in  Normandy  than  in  England. 
Between  the  two,  the  great  mass  of  our  01d-£Inglish 
names  were  gradually  driven  out.  The  change  began  at 
once.  The  Norman  names  became  the  fashion.  The  Englidi- 
man  whose  child  was  held  at  the  font  by  a  Norman  gossip, 
the  Englishman  who  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
Norman  lord  or  his  Norman  neighbour,  nay  the  English- 

I  "  Eadmundofl  filius  Pagani  *'  appears  in  Domesday,  50  h,  98  b ;  U.  264. 
In  the  two  former  estates,  in  Hampshire  and  Somerset,  he  succeeds  English 
owners ;  the  third,  in  Suffolk,  was  held  by  his  &ther  T.  R.  £.  Pagan  had  a 
daughter  married  to  a  priest  named  Reginald,  but  her  name  is  unluckily  net 
given. 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  495. 

'  See  vol  iv.  p.  736. 
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man  who  simply  thought  it  fine  to  call  his  children  after  ch.  xxv. 
the  reigning  King  and  Queen^  cast  aside  his  own  name  and 
the  names  of  his  parents^  to  give  his  sons  and  daughters 
names  after  the  new  foreign  pattern.     The   children   of 
Godric  and  Godgifu  were  no  longer  Godwine  and  Eadgyth, 
but  William  and  Matilda.    Robert  the  son  of  Godwine,  the 
hero  of  Rama,  the  martyr  of  Babylon,^  is  the  type  of  a  class. 
In  every  list  of  names  throughout  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  we  find  this  habit  spreading.     The  name  of  the 
father  is  English ;  the  name  of  the  son  is  Norman.    This  is  Norman 
a  point  of  far  more  importance  than  anything  in  the  mere  borae  by 
history  of  nomenclature.     It  helps  to  disguise  one  side  of  j^®  ^°^ 
the  fusion  between  Normans  and  Englishmen.     Many  a^&^l^ers. 
man  who   bears  a  Norman  name,  many  a  Richard   or 
Gilbert  whose  parentage  does  not  happen  to  be  recorded, 
must  have  been  as  good  an  Englishman  as  if  he  had  been 
called  Ealdred  or  ^thelwulf.    No  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  Robert,  the  most  daring  of  knights,  was  of  other  than 
Norman  descent,  if  the  English  name  of  his  father  had  not 
by  good  luck  been  preserved. 

When  this  fashion  once  set  in,  it  took  root.  The  Norman 
names  gradually  spread  themselves  through  all  classes,  till 
even  a  villain  was  more  commonly  called  by  a  Norman 
than  by  an  English  name.^  The  great  mass  of  the  English 
names  went  out  of  use,  a  few  only  excepted  which  were 
favoured  by  accidental  circumstances.  Two  of  the  names  of 
the  old  heroes  of  England  were  saved  from  the  wreck  because 
they  were  also  the  names  of  two  of  the  saints  of  England. 
The  one  English  feature  in  the  character  of  the  foreign- 
bearted  Henry  the  Third,  his  devotion  to  the  Confessor  at 
Westminster  and  to  the  martyr  at  Bury,  led  him  to  call  two 
of  his  sons  by  the  names  of  Edward  and  Edmund.  Of  that 
happy  chance  it  came  that  the  first  King  of  his  house  who 

^  See  above,  pp.  94,  357.    On  names  of  this  type,  Bee  Appendix  XX. 
*  See  Appendix  XX. 
VOL.  V,  0  0 
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CH.  XZT. 


Disuse  of 

English 

names. 


They  linger 
inDorluun. 


Disuse  of 
English 
female 
names. 


deserved  to  be  called  an  EngliBhman  bore  the  name  of  the 
unconquered  King  in  whose  steps  he  walked.^  Edviid 
and  Edmund  are  thus  names  which  have  lived  on  uninter- 
ruptedly amoDg  us  from  the  days  of  the  CommendatioD  of 
Scotland  and  the  fight  of  Brunanburh.  Yet  even  thej 
have  never  been  in  quite  such  common  use  as  some  names 
both  of  the  Norman  and  of  the  scriptural  class.  The  rest 
went  out  of  common  use.*  A  few  only  lingered  b  par- 
ticular families  or  particular  districts.  In  the  Bishoprick  of 
Durham  especially  some  of  the  names  of  the  ancient  Earis 
lived  on  till  a  very  late  date.  At  the  end  of  the  twelftl 
century  we  are  there  still  among  Uhtreds,  Waltheofe,  and 
Ealdreds,  and  some  at  least  of  these  names  lingered  on  in 
occasional  use  to  a  much  later  time.'  Otherwise,  when  we 
reach  the  thirteenth  century^  the  strictly  English  names 
are  little  more  than  survivals.  The  received  nomenclataie 
is  partly  Norman,  partly  scriptural  and  saintly.  Among 
women  the  loss  of  the  English  names  is  even  more  com- 
plete than  among  men,  and  the  Norman  names  for  the 
most  part  vanish  with  them,  ^thelflsed  and  Maiildi 
alike  made  way  for  a  crowd  of  names  drawn  from  the 
hagiology  of  all  nations,  Margaret,  Katharine,  and  Jaliaiu- 
History  must  not  scorn  the  help  even  of  a  nursery  rime 
when  it  illustrates  a  fact,  and  it  ia  worth  noting  that  a 
time  came  when  the  typical  names  of  the  two  sexes  weie 
no  longer  Godric  and  Godgifu,  but  Jack  and  Jill.*  The 
saintly  ladies  of  the  Old-English  kingly  houses  did  indeed 
now  and  then  find  a  votary,  and  their  names^  under  such 
corrupted  forms  as  Edith,  Mildred,  and  Audrey,  appear 
few  and  far  between.    In  short,  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 


'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  36. 

'  For  instance,  the  name  of  Earwig  (see  Thorpe,  Diplomatarinm,  p.  3iS) 
is  now  not  only  forgotten,  but  could  hardly  be  endured.  Yet  it  btf  * 
gallant  sound,  if  we  ODly  translate  it  into  the  Greek  Prdtomachos. 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 

*  See  Miss  Yonge's  Chri^an  Names,  i.  320.* 
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nomenclature,  the  names  of  Englishmen  and  English-  oh.  xxv. 
women  as  opposed  to  the  names  of  Normans  and  Hebrews^ 
never  utterly  died  out^  though  it  was  for  many  ages  at  the 
point  of  death.  A  partial  revival  has  therefore  been  pos- 
sible, and  fashion  has  smiled  again  on  one  or  two  of  the 
great  names  of  our  ancient  history.  One  son  and  one 
daughter  of  Godwine  have  more  namesakes  now  than  they 
ever  had  at  any  earlier  time  since  the  twelfth  century.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  names  of  ancient  Kings  and  Ladies, 
of  saints  and  heroes,  have  perished  as  utterly  as  the  long 
roll  of  other  words  in  our  ancient  battle-songs  which  now 
seem  to  us  like  the  words  of  another  tongue. 

Besides  this  change  in  personal  nomenclature,  this  intro-  Introduc- 
duction  of  a  new  set  of  Christian  names^  the  Norman  Con-  surnames, 
quest  also  brought  with  it  the  novelty  of  family  nomen- 
clature, that  is  to  say^  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames.     A 
surname,  a  cognomen,  is  an  addition  to  the  personal  name, 
which  is  given  in  order  to  distinguish  its  bearer  from 
others  of  the   same  name.     It  differs  from  the  nomen,  Distinction 
the  gentile  name,  the  systematic  use  of  which  seems  to  gur^w 
be  peculiar  to  old  Rome  and  to  the  Scots  both  of  Ireland  ^^  ««"t'^« 

namea. 

and  of  Britain.^    The  gentile  nomen,  as  being  in  its  origin 

a  patronymic,  began  by  being  a  surname  ;  but  it  changed 

into  something  quite  different  from  surnames  of  the  ordinary 

type,  that  type  of  which  the  B;oman  cognomina  give  us  the 

best  model.    Among  many  men  of  the  same  name,  many 

Caii^  many  Godrics,   perhaps   among  many  men   of  the 

6ame  name  within  the  same  gefis,  one  needs  to  be  distin^* 

^uished  from  another  by  some  epithet  marking  him  out  from 

his  namesakes.     He  may  be  marked  out  from  them  by  the  Origin  of 

name  of  his  father^  by  the  name  of  his  dwelling-place,  by  his  ^^"JJ^'"* 

calling,  or  by  some  peculiarity  of  person  or  manner.    The  *"""®* 

'  I  have  spoken  of  this  in  Comparatiye  Politiofl,  pp.  105,  394. 

0  0  2 
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distinctive  epithet  may  be  sportive  or  serious ;  it  may  be 
given  in  contempt  or  in  reverence ;  in  all  these  cases  its 
nature  is  essentially  the  same.  In  all  cases  it  is  in  strict-' 
ness  a  surname*  Surnames  of  this  kind  are  common  in  all 
times  and  places ;  they  were  as  common  in  England  before  the 
Conquest  as  anywhere  else.  Tofig  the  Proud^  Thurkill  ihe 
White,  Eadric  Streona,  aud  a  crowd  of  others,  have  met  us 
in  our  history.  And  the  signatures  to  the  charters  will 
supply  further  examples  without  end.  They  are  of  varioiis 
kinds.  Besides  the  patronymics,  the  local  surnames,  the 
surnames  descriptive  of  the  bearer's  person,  there  are  others 
which  are  not  so  intelligible,  surnames  which  are  mere 
pet  names  or  nicknames,  whether  given  in  scorn,  in  affec- 
tion, or  in  mere  caprice.^  In  some  cases  the  surname  or 
nickname  seems  to  have  altogether  supplanted  the  bap* 
tismal  name.  We  have  also  come  across  more  than  one 
case  in  which  the  same  man  bore  two  distinct  names.  In 
the  case  of  churchmen  the  second  name  was  doubtless  one 
taken  on  ordination  or  monastic  profession.'  Nor  must  we 
forget  cases  where  a  name  was  changed  out  of  deference  to 
national  prejudice,  like  the  two  Ladies  who  were  changed, 
one  from  Norman  Emma  into  English  j^lfgifu,  the  other 
from  English  Eadgy th  into  Norman  Matilda.'  In  all  these 
cases  a  person  bore  two  names  singly  or  together.  And  most 
of  these  classes  of  personal  surnames  are  still  in  common  use 
among  ourselves,  even  alongside  of  our  recognized  system 
cf  hereditary  surnames.    The  only  difference  is  that  they 


^  See  Mr.  Eemble*s  Essay  on  the  Names,  Surnames,  and  Nicnames  of  the 
Arglosazons,  in  the  Winchester  volume  of  the  Archsological  Insitiiate, 
pp.  81-103.  He  quotes  from  one  charter  (Cod.  DipL)  "Walfisige  ae 
blaca,  Sired  ^Ifredes  sunu,  Wulfstan  Uoca,  Grodwine  et  Fech&m.**  These 
give  examples  of  all  classes.  The  subject  of  the  mere  nicknames  is  one 
which  is  specially  curious. 

*  Take  the  cases  of  Odda  alias  ^thelwine,  voL  ii.  p.  407  ;  Ealdred  o/tw 
Brihtwine,  vol.  iv.  p.  477  ;  Orderic  aUcu  Vital,  vol.  iv.  p.  496;  and  Hardii^ 
tUioB  Stephen,  above,  p.  351. 

'  See  vol.  L  p.  354 ;  and  above,  p.  169. 
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no  longer  find  their  way  into  Berious  documents.^     But  oh.  xxv. 
in  England  before  the  Conquest  there  is  no  ascertained 
case  of  a  strictly  hereditary  surname.     A  surname  cannot  DeBnition 
be  looked  on  as  strictly  hereditary  till  it  has  ceased  to  be  taiy  sur- 
personally  descriptive.     The  line  is  drawn  when  the  sur-  '"™®**- 
name  of  the  father  passes  to  the  son  as  a  matter  of  course, 
though  it  may  no  longer  be  really  applicable  to  him.     In 
the  older  state  of  things  we  may  be  sure  that  Wulfric  the 
Black  was  really  a  swarthy  man,  that  Sired  ^Elfred's  Son 
was  really  the  son  of  an  iElfred,  that  Godred  at  Fecham 
really  lived  at  Fecham.      When  hereditary  surnames  are 
established,  the  surname  of  Black  may  be  borne  by  a  pale 
man,  that  of  Alfredson  by  one  whose  father  is  not  named 
Alfred,  that  of  Fecham  by  one  who  neither  lives  at  Fecham 
nor  owns  land  there.     If  the  Norman  Conquest  had  never 
happened,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  should  have  formed 
for  ourselves  a  system  of  hereditary  surnames.     Still,  as  a  Theybej^Hn 
matter  of  fiict,  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames  begins  in  with  the 
England  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  may  be  s^t^^J^^^ 
down  as  one  of  its  results. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  the  Introduc- 
practice  of  hereditary  surnames  seems  still  to  have  been  a  gumames 
novelty  in  Normandy,  but  a  novelty  which  was  fast  taking  ^^^^y] 
root.    The  members  of  the  great  Norman  houses  already 
bore  surnames,  sometimes  territorial,  sometimes  patronymic, 
of  which  the  former  class  easily  became  hereditary.     A  tale 
which,  whether  true  or  false  in  itself,  equally  illustrates 
the  history  of  nomenclature,  shows  that  the  possession  of  a 
surname,  a  to-name,  a  name  in  addition  to  the  Christian 
name,  had  begun  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  needful  badge  of  noble  birth.    The  story  runs  that  the 

*  Every  ono'i  memory  can  supply  him  with  examples,  either  among  the 
less  educated  dasses  or  in  the  familiarity  of  school  and  college  life.  The 
''congest  case,  one  exactly  answering  to  some  of  Mr.  KernbWs  examples,  is 
that  of  calling  a  man  by  a  familiar  form  of  a  Christian  name  other  than 
that  which  he  received  in  baptism. 
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OH.  zxv.  heiress  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  disdained  Robert  of  Caen  u 

a  husband  because  he  lacked  a  to-name,  till  his  father  King 

Henry  satisfied  her  by  bestowing  on  her  suitor  the  (o-uam 

of  Fitzroy.*     But   the  patronymic  surname   did  not  » 

Compari-     readily  become  hereditary  as  the  local  surname.    When  i 

a^  patro-   ™^^  takes  his  surname  from  the  name  of  his  actual  place  d 

nymicBor-  possession  or  residence,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  at  what 

names.         *  ^  '  -^  •'    ^ 

particular  point  the  personal  description  passes  into  toe 
hereditary  surname.  The  stages  are  therefore  more  easlj 
marked  in  names  of  the  other  class.  When  Thomas  the  sod 
of  John  the  son  of  Richard  calls  himself,  not  Fitz-John  or 
Johnson,  but  Fitz-Richard  or  Richardson,  still  more  when 
a  woman  calls  herself  Johnson  or  Richardson,  instead  cl 
John's  Daughter  or  Richard's  Daughter^  the  change  is  & 
rather  violent  one.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  AV 
man  who  bore  the  name  of  his  birth-place  or  possession  in 
Normandy,  Robert  of  Bruce  or  William  of  Percy,  found 
himself  the  possessor  of  far  greater  estates  in  Eng^laod 
than  in  Normandy,  when  his  main  interests  were  d<^ 
longer  Norman  but  English,  his  Norman  surname  ceased 
to  be  really  descriptive.  It  became  a  mere  arbitrary 
hereditary  surname;  it  no  longer  suggested  the  origin*' 
Norman  holding ;  it  remained  in  use,  even  if  the  l^o'" 
Growth  of  man  holding  passed  away  from  the  family.  When  * 
**°*  ^^^'  Bruce  or  a  Percy  had  lost  his  original  connexion  with  tke 
place  Bruce  or  Percy,  when  the  name  no  longer  sugg**^^ 
a  thought  of  the  place,  Bruce  and  Percy  became  stiiC"! 
surnames  in  the  modern  sense.  There  is  nothing  like  tbis 
in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  chang«'^ 
strictly  one  of  the  results  of  that  event.  And  the  like  process 
would  take  place  with  those  land-owners,  whether  of  No^ 
man  or  of  English  birth,  who  took  their  surnames  fro^ 

^  On  this  story,  which  the  riming  chronicler  Robert  of  Gloucester  ^^ 
of  the  Earl  of  the  same  name,  see  Appendix  BR. 
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places  in  England.     With  them  too  the  local  description  oh.  xxv. 
g^daally  passed  into  the  hereditary  surname.     And    it  Distinc- 
shoald  be  remembered  that  a  local  surname  taken  from  a  mLif only 
place  in  Normandy  is  a  sure  sign  of  Norman  descent,  but  7^^ 
that  it  is  the  only  sure  sign.     It  is  with  the  surname  as  from  places 

in  Nor* 

with    the  personal  name.     In  the  thirteenth  century^  ormandj. 
even   earlier^  the  name  of  Roger  or   Gilbert  no   longer 
proves  anything  as  to  the  descent  of  its  bearer.      So^  if 
Roger  or  Gilbert  bears  the  name  of  a  place  in  England 
as  his  surname^  nothing  whatever  is  proved  either  way. 
When  we  find  several  generations  of  the  name  of  Oily  at 
Oxford,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  Norman  descent.     But 
if  Tokigp  the  son  of  Wiggod  had  lefb  a  son  called  Richard 
of  Wallingford^  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  mere  name 
and   surname  to   show  to  which  race  he  belonged.^    All 
names  of  this  kind^  whether  taken  from  possession  or  from 
birth,  easily  become  hereditaiy.    But  for  several  ages  after 
the  Conquest  there  was  one  important  exception  to  their 
strictly  hereditary  character.  Long  after  hereditary  surnames  Use  of 
had  been  thoroughly  fixed,  the  clergy,  especially  the  regulars,  among  the 
constantly  called  themselves  after  the  places  of  their  birth  *^^®"*8y- 
rather  than  by  the  surnames  borne  by  their  fathers.     The 
son   of  Gilbert  Becket  was  most   rarely   called   Thomas 
Becket   in  his  own   day;    his  characteristic    name    was 
Thomas  of  London.     And  the  same  custom  went  on  till 
the  far  later  times  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of 
Waynflete. 

The  history  of  the  patronymic  surnames  is  one  which  Growth  of 
deserves  to  be  worked  out  in  a  more  careful  way  than  Smiamea. 
has  yet  been  done.     Genealogists   might  here,   if  they 
would,  do  some  real  good  to  history.    A  number  of  English  Suryival  of 
^d  Danish  names  which  have  quite  gone  out  of  use  as  chnBtian 
Christian  names  are  still  in  use  as  surnames.     To  take  one  °*"^" " 

'  Compare  the  case  of  the  Cornish  names,  vol.  iv.  p.  171. 
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case  out  of  a  hundred,  the  first  man  who  was  caJIed 
Knott  as  a  surname  must  have  heen  the  son  of  a  man 
whose  Christian  name  was  Cnut.  If  any  genealogist  can 
find  out  when  Knott  was  first  used  as  a  surname,  he 
has  found  out  the  point  of  time  down  to  which  the  name 
of  the  great  Dane  still  lingered  on  in  use  as  a  Christiaii 
name.  With  regard  to^the  customs  of  the  two  races  as 
to  the  use  of  names,  the  case  of  the  patronymics  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  local  surnames.  Among  the 
bearers  of  local  surnames  we  can  easily  detect  the  Nor- 
man ;  among  the  bearers  of  patronymics  we  can  easily 
detect  the  Englishman.  A  man  who  bears  a  surname 
formed  from  an  English  name  may  be  set  down  without 
doubt  as  being  of  Old^English  descent.  But  when  a  nun 
bears  a  surname  formed  from  a  Norman  name,  the  name 
itself  proves  nothing.  Of  the  crowd  of  surnames,  for 
instance,  formed  from  Norman  names  like  Hugh  and 
Gilbert,  some  of  them  surnames  which  are  not  now  reck- 
oned as  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  aristocratic,^'  absolutely 
nothing  can  be  said. 

A  small  class  of  names  are  formed  from  Christian  names, 
but  from  female  instead  of  male  names.  A  man  would 
bear  the  name  of  his  mother  in  two  opposite  cases.  He 
would  bear  it  either  when  his  father  was  unknown  or 
when  his  mother  was  of  much  higher  rank  than  his  father. 
Had  Fitz-Empress  become  a  hereditary  surname,  instead 
of  a  mere  personal  description  of  Henry  of  Anjou,  we 
should  have  had  the  greatest  of  all  examples  of  the  latter 
class.  Of  metronymics,  as  we  may  call  them,  used  as 
personal  descriptions,  we  find  examples  both  before  and 
after  the  Conquest.  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  is  an 
obvious  case.  But  with  him  the  metronymic  did  not 
become  a  hereditary  surname.  His  son  was  Swegen  of 
Essex,  and  Essex  is  found  as  the  surname  of  his  de- 
scendant some  generations  later,  that  Henry   of  Essex 
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\?ho  won  80  little  credit  in  the  Welsh  wars  of  Henry  the  ch.  xxv. 
Second.* 

Another  class  of  surnames  rose  out  of  those  mere  nick-  Surnames 
names,  sometimes  intelligible,  sometimes  not,  which  were  from  nick- 
equally  common  among  Normans  and  Englishmen.    These  "*'"®*- 
fall   into   two   classes.     A  great  number  of  Kings  and  Nicknames 
princes  had  personal  surnames  or  nicknames^  which  have 
sometimes  found  their  way  into  contemporary  history,  and 
sometimes  have  not.    They  were  doubtless  in  familiar  col- 
loquial use,  but  only  in  colloquial  use ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  contemporary  history  chanced  to  mention 
them  or  not.^    When  it  failed  to  do  so^  their  use  in  any- 
thing like  a  formal  way  seldom  begins  till  a  generation  or 
two  after  the  time  of  their  bearers,  when  it  was  needful  to 
distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name.     I  doubt  Capet, 
whether  the  famous  surname  of  Hugh  Capet  can  be  found 
earlier  than  the  biographer  of  Philip  Augustus.*   The  nick-  Plantage- 

net* 

name  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  has,  in  the  like  sort,  been 
mistaken  for  a  hereditary  surname  of  his  descendants,  which 
it  really  became  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  The  surnames  of  William  BuFus 
and  Geoffrey  Martel  are  used  so  familiarly  as  sometimes 
to  supplant  their  real  names.^  But  none  of  these  names, 
neither  the  curt  Aose  of  Robert  nor  the  clerkship  of  Henry, 
passed  into  hereditary  surnames.  Hereditary  surnames 
Were  indeed  not  needed  in  princely  families,  and  they  are 
not  commonly  found  among  them^  except  when  a  house, 

^  See  voL  iy.  p.  738.    On  metrtmymics,  see  Appendix  XX. 

See  the  nicknamee  of  Duke  Robert,  vol.  iv.  p.  658. 

He  appears  in  Rigord  (Duchesne,  v.  18)  as  "  Hugo  dux  Burgundise  [a 
strange  description],  qui  fiiit  filius  Hugonis  magni  duds,  cogoomento 
Chapet." 

*  On  William  Rufua,  see  above,  p.  71.  On  Geoffrey  Martel,  see  vol.  ii. 
P'  37^*  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  231,  goes  on  to  speak  of  him  as 
MarteUuR,  and  in  iii.  335  he  speaks  of  a  later  Geoffrey  as  "cognomen 
MarteUi  h«reditarium  sortitus."  But  it  was  hereditary  only  among  the 
GeoffreyB, 
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cu.  XXV.  like  those  of  Stewart  and  Tudor,  has  risen  to  the  Crown 
from  a  private  station.  But  among  the  smaller  bearen 
of  names  of  this  kind,  as  Flambard,  Losinga^  and  the  less 
intelligible  Peverel,  they  seem  to  have  become  hereditary 

Sumames  very  early.  Another  class  were  the  surnames  formed  firom 
'  offices  which  became  hereditary,  as  Marshal  in  Eng^land, 
Butler  in  Ireland^  and  Stewart  in  Scotland.  It  is  hard 
to  say  exactly  in  what  generation  James  the  Stewazd 
passes  into  James  Stewart,  and  the  origin  of  the  sur- 
name was  not  forgotten  even  at  the  coronation  of  James 
the  Sixth.i 

Pretended       The  full  investigation  of  the  subject  of  surnames  cannot 

Cftses  of 

hereditftry  of  course  be  undertaken  here.  I  am  concerned  with  it 
before^e  ^^'^  because  the  use  of  hereditary  surnames  in  England 
Conquest,  was  ouc  of  the  rcsults  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Of 
all  the  follies  of  genealogists,  none  so  easily  refutes  itself 
as  when  we  are  told  that  bearers  of  such  and  such  a  sur- 
name were  living  at  such  and  such  a  place  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror.  Of  all  the  absurd  in- 
ventions of  family  vanity,  this  is  the  most  absurd.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  every  man  now  living  had  forefathers, 
whether  eorlas  or  ceorlas,  living  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Here  and  there  a  man  really  knows  who  his  forefathers 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  were.  It  is  even 
possible  that  here  and  there  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  ground 
may  be  able  to  show  that  he  comes  of  the  blood  of  the 
man  who  held  it  on  the  day  when  King  Eadward  was 
alive  and  dead.  But  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain  in 
every  case,  namely  that  the  man  who  held  it  on  that 
day  did  not  bear  the  hereditary  surname  which  his  de- 
scendants bear  now.  To  answer  pretensions  of  this  kind, 
it  is  not   even    needful  to    turn   a  page   of  Domesday; 

^  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  300,  367,  423,  521.  James,  an  hereditary  Stewart 
througli  lu8  &ther,  was  described  at  his  coronation  as  '*  Prince  and  Stewart 
of  Scotland." 
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the  pretension  answers  itself.  The  only  thing  that  can  oh,  xxv. 
be  said  is  that  more  sympathy  is  due  towards  men 
who  try  in  any  way  to  make  out  their  descent  from 
the  ancient  blood  of  England,  than  to  those  who,  having 
inherited  old  and  worthy  Teutonic  names,  love  to  ex- 
change them  for  the  names  of  spots  in  Normandy  or 
France. 

While  the  Norman  Conquest  wrought  these  great  and  Effects 
lasting   e£Eects  on   personal   nomenclature,  its  effects   on  conquest 
local  nomenclature  were  much  slighter.     It  is  only  in  the  °^  ^°^\ 

o  J  nomencia* 

case  of  an  exterminating  conquest,  or  at  least  in  the  case  tuie. 
of  a  great  displacement  of  the  older  possessors  and  a  large 
foundation  of  new  settlements,  that  the  names  of  places 
are  at  all  seriously  changed.     Of  British  names  in  Eng-  British 
land  we  have  seen  that  the  English  Conquest  made  an  swept 
utter  sweep.    Save  in  the  lands  where  some  considerable  ^^E^igh 
remnant  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained,  nothing  survived  Conquest 
but  the  name  of  a  great  city  or  of  a  great  natural  object  here 
and  there.     Each  body  of  Engb'sh  settlers  gave  its  settle- 
ment an  English  name.     So  in  the  Danish  settlements  of  Danish 
the  ninth   century,   settlements  which  involved  far  less^J^^^^ 
displacement  than  the  English   Conquest  but   far  more^"?^^*^® 
than  the  Norman,  we  have  seen  that  the  changes  in  local  century, 
nomenclature  were  really  extensive.      A  crowd  of  places 
in  the  Danish  shires  received  names  from  their  new  Danish 
lords,  and  the   older  names   of  several    shires   or    other 
local  divisions  passed  away.^     But  in  conquests  which  do 
not  involve   displacement,   the    local   names    are   hardly 
touched.     The  Celtic  nomenclature  in  Gaul  has  lived  on  Retention 
through  both  Boman  and  Prankish  conquests;   all  that^g^i^ 
happened  was  that  specially  Boman  foundations  received  ^*"^- 
Boman  names,   and   that   the   local  names,   both    Celtic 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  50,  51. 
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CH.  xzv.  and  Roman,  went  through  the  same  process  of  shortening 
and  breaking  up  as   the  rest  of  the  vocabalaiy  of  the 
French  language.     Much  the  same  thing  happened  during 
Retention   the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.    The  Norman  grantee  of 
names        A^  English  estate  had  no  temptation  to  change  the  names 
NOTTOjm     ^^  the  places  on  it;   it  would   have   been  quite  against 
Conquest.    William's  policy  if  he  had  done   anything   of  the  kind. 
The  worst  that  he  did  was,  as  Domesday  ^ivitnesses,  to 
pronounce  and   spell   the   names  of  English  places,  like 
those  of  English  men^  in  new  and  strange  fashions.     la 
this  way   the  Norman   Conquest  no  doubt   helped   and 
hastened  the  corruption  of  local  names  as  well  as  of  other 
words.     Lincoln  in  common  French  speech  became  Nicole; 
but  this  grotesque  corruption  did  not  find  itself  into  Latin 
documents,  and  it  has  now  wholly  passed  out  of  memoir. 
New  names  Really  new  names  were  confined  to  really  new  foundations:. 
A  good   many   castles  and    abbeys  reared  by  Romance- 
speaking  founders  not  unnaturally  received  Romance  name& 
Of  Richmond  and  Pontefract,  of  Rougemont  and  Newcastle, 
we  have  already  heard;    in  the  last  case,  the    primseval 
kindred  of  one  half  of  the  name  and  the  early  naturali- 
zation of  a   French  word  in   the  other  half  makes   the 
French  and  English  forms  nearly  the  same.     In  Mont- 
gomery, castle,  town^  and  shire,  as  I  have  already  noticed 
more  than  once,^  the  name  of  a  Norman  hill  was  trans- 
planted whole  to  become  more  famous  in  the  land  of  its 
adoption.     So  it  is  with  many  of  the  Yorkshire  monas- 
teries, whose  names  are  formed  after  the  type  of  their 
model  at  Clairvaux,  and  with  not  a  few  other  foundations, 
ecclesiastical  and  military^  in  various  parts  of  the  island. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  foreign  names  did  not  displace  Eng- 
lish names ;  they  were  simply  scattered  about  among  them. 
Exceptions  there  were  here  and  there;  it  was  the  most 
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'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  196;  vol.  iv.  p.  50a, 
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trnkindest  cut  of  all  when  Lutgaresbury,  the  scene  of  the  ^^-  ^^^  • 
invention   of  the   Holy  Cross  of  Waltham^  became  the 
Mons  Acutus  of  Robert  of  Mortain/    We  may  also  count  Norman 
it  as  a  change  wrought  by  the  Conquest  in  local  nomen-  given  to 
clature  that  a  crowd  of  En&rlish  towns  and  villafires  did,  ^/^^rl^sh 

^  ,  ®  '  places. 

as  it  were^  take  a  Norman  surname.  One  mode  of  dis- 
tinction between,  different  places  of  the  same  name  was  to 
add  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom  their  churches  were 
dedicated.  But  when  the  doctrine  of  the  manor  was  fully 
established^  it  seemed  natural  to  distinguish  two  places  of 
the  same  name  by  adding  the  names  of  their  several  lords* 
Crown  and  church  lands  got  such  harmless  surnames  as  those 
borne  by  King's  Sutton,  Bishop's  Lydeard^  and  Stoke  Canon, 
fiat  a  greater  number  bear  names  which  are  in  truth 
badges  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  surname  of  many 
a  Norman  lord  remains  attached  to  his  English  manor. 
Higham  Ferrers,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Stoke  Lacy,  and 
Shepton  Mallet  are  all  of  them  names  which  remind  us 
of  actors  in  our  history. 

In  England  proper  then  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest on  local   nomenclature  were  of  no  great  moment. 
They  answer  to  its  effects  on  language  generally.     Indeed 
its  effects  on  nomenclature  were  slighter  than  its  effects  on 
language  generally.     Cases  of  the  actual  displacement  of  a 
local  name  were  rare  compared  with  the  many  cases  of 
displacement  both  of  personal  names  and  of  other  words. 
In  other  parts  of  Britain,  where  the  Norman  Conquest, 
or  the  later  conquests  which  grew  out  of  it,  had  more  in 
common  with  the  conquests  of  earlier  times,  their  effect 
on  local  nomenclature  was  much  greater.     I  have  already  Local 
spoken  of  that  remarkable  intermixture  of  British,  French,  ^^^^  ^f 
and  English  names  which  distinguishes  the  local  nomen-  ^^ 
Mature  of  South  Wales,  especially  of  the  lands  of  Gwent  Brituh, 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  170,  a; 2. 
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and  Morganwg.^  While  crowds  of  places  still  keep  thdr 
British  names^  crowds  of  others,  Norman  castles,  Norman 
religious  houses,  towns  settled  by  colonies  of  Englishmen 
or  Flemings^  bear  French  or  English  names.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  Welsh  name  has  been  translated  into  English; 
the  long  list  of  Llanfihangels  would  be  longer  still  if  the 
Michaelstons  were  added  to  it.  French  and  English  names 
are  doubtless  still  the  minority;  but  they  are  a  very  large 
minority,  one  which  shows  how  great  was  the  change 
wrought  by  Norman  lords  at  the  head  of  Flemish  and 
English  followers.  The  walled  town  vdth  a  municipal 
constitution  was  a  novelty  among  the  Britons ;  its  name  is 
often  Welsh,  but  it  is  also  often  French  or  English.  In 
many  cases  the  town,  the  foreign  settlement,  does  not  form 
an  ecclesiastical  parish,  but  stands,  with  its  foreign  name, 
within  some  ecclesiastical  parish  which  still  keeps  its 
British  name.^  The  same  kind  of  phsenomena  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  nomenclature  of  Ireland  also.  But  in  that 
island  a  sprinkling  of  Teutonic  names^  among  them  the 
famous  names  of  Waterford  and  Wexford,  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  Scandinavian  settlers  before  the 
Norman  or  English  Conquest.  And  in  one  comer  of 
Britain,  as  I  pointed  out  at  a  very  early  stage  of  this  work, 
the  Welsh  names  have  utterly  gfiven  way  to  those  of  the 
Teutonic  settlers  whom  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Rist 
placed  there.  The  nomenclature  of  the  Flemish  district 
of  Pembrokeshire,  and  of  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower, 
is  as  Teutonic  as  that  of  Kent  itself.  The  witness  of  lan- 
guage shows  that  the  driving  out  of  the  Britons  must 
have  been  complete.     And  the  new  lords,  whether  their 


'  See  above,  p.  ill. 

'  Thus  the  town  and  castle  of  Newport  on  the  Usk  stand  within 
the  parish  of  Saint  Woollos,  the  grievously  corrupted  name  of  the  £Mtish 
saint  Gwynllyw.  At  Aberystwyth  the  town  and  castle  bear  a  Britidi 
name,  but  they  stand  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadam-&wr,  once  a  bisfaop*i 
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own  blood  was  Norman,  English,  or   Flemish,  gave   to  ch.  xxv. 
their  settlements  names  which  were    coined    from    their 
own  personal   names  after    a    purely   English  pattern.* 
The    disappearance    of    British    names    in    this   district  NomencU- 
answers  to  their   disppearance   before   the   Scandinavian  Cumber- 
immigrants  in   Cumberland.     Only  we  know  when  and       * 
how  the  Flemings  got  into  Pembrokeshire ;  when  and  how 
the  Northmen  got  into  Cumberland  remains  a  mystery. 


§  3.  Effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  English 

Literature. 

The  effect  of  the   Norman   Conquest   on  literature  is 
almost  implied  in  its  direct  effect  on  language.     When 
the  English  tongue  was  thrust  down  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
popular  dialect,  it  followed  that,  so  long  as  its  degradation 
lasted,  there   could  be  no    English   literature,   except  a 
popular  literature.     In  one  sense,  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  Norman   Conquest  was  to  cause  a  vast  revival  of 
learning  and  literature  within  the  geographical  bounds  of 
England.     In  the  age  immediately  before  the   Norman  Lack  of 
Conquest,  the  literature  of  England,  whether  in  the  native  workshi 
or  in  the  Latin  tongue,  was  certainly  not  rich.     What  the  ?'^'*'^xv 
English  tongue  was  capable  of,  how  great  a  degree  of  eleventh 
perfection  it  was  actually  reaching,  we  see  in  our  native 
Chronicles.     But  at  the  authorship  of  the  Chronicles  we 
can  only  guess ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  century  England  produced  no  writer  personally 
known  to  fame.     One  or  two  of  the  learned  men  of  an 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  51.  Nonxiftn,  English,  and  scriptaral  names  are  all  re- 
presented in  the  nomenclature  of  this  district.  The  ending  is  always  the 
distinctly  English  ion.  The  chief  towns,  Pepibroke  and  Tenby,  keep 
British  names  in  a  corrupted  form.  Tenby  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  a  Scandinavian  hy,  but  it  is  really  the  same  name  as  Denbigh  in  North 
Wales. 
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cH.  xzY.  earlier  age,  one  or  more  of  the  ecclesiastical  .^frics,  and 
Wulfstan  of  York,  the  eloquent  denouncer  of  the  sins  of 
No  certain  the  nation^  lived  into  the  century,  and  that  is  all.     lie 
Haint^      later  Wulfstan,  the  saint  of  Worcester,  was^  like  his  name- 
Wulfetan.   ggke,  &mous  as  a  preacher;    it  has  been  guessed  tibat 
he  was  the  writer  of  part  of  the  Chronicles  ;    but  thoe 
is   no  proof  that  he  was  so,  and  no  other  writings  of 
his  are  known.     The  great  age  of  Northumbrian  litfCn* 
ture^  the  great  age  of  West-Saxon  literature^  had  both 
of  them  passed  away  before  the  coming  of  William,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Cnut.     There  was  no  lack  of  actiyitj 
in  the  England  of  the  eleventh   century.     We  had  onr 
saints^  our   statesmen,  and   our  warriors,  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  age.     But  we  certainly  have  little   to  show 
in   the  way  of  learning   or  of  written   eloquence.      One 
sentence    disguised    in   a  foreign  tongue  is   all    that  is 
left  to  us  of  the  speeches  of  Earl  Godwine.^    But,   had 
it  not   been    for  the   wisdom   of  a  single  man    among 
his  hearers^  we  might  have  had  just  as  little  left  to  ns 
Little         of  the  speeches  of  PeriklSs.     Nor  was  this  lack   of  men 
ment"^^   of  learning  confined  to  native  Englishmen.     We  do  not 
learning      ggg  ^^^t,  among  the  foreigners  whom  Eadward   gathered 
Eadward.    around  him,  he  did  much  for  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men.     It  would  have  been  something  if  it  had  been  he, 
and  not  his  cousin  in  Normandy,  who  found  out  the  merit 
of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.     But  none  of  the  Normans  and 
Frenchmen  who  were  promoted  by  Eadward^  none  of  the 
Lotharingians  who  were  promoted  by  Godwine  and  Harold, 
were  men  who  at  all  approached  this  level.     After  tint 
days  of  the  unbishoply  Ulf  had  passed  away,  the  leading 
churchmen  of  England  seem  to  have  been  men    of  re- 
spectable attainments.     We  hear  of  the  medical  skill  of 
Abbot  Baldwin,^  of  the  lives  of  saints  compiled  by  Fulc- 

»  Se«  vol.  ii.  p.  334.  '  See  voL  iv.  p.  411. 
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hard  and  Goscelin;^  from  Bishop  Gisa  we  have  a  small  oh.  xxv. 
piece  of  aatobiog^phjr.^     And  in  this  list  we  mast  not 
forget   that  Adelard   whom  Earl   Harold  brought  from 
Liittich  to  teach  letters  in  the  college  of  Waltham.^     But 
the  united  efforts  of  all  these  men  are  less  valuable  to  us 
than  the  writings  of  that  courtly  priest  who,  not  till 
Eadward  and  Harold  were  both  gone,  recorded  their  deeds 
at  the  bidding  of  the  widowed  Eadgjth.     And,  as  far  as 
English  feeling  goes,  their  whole  remains  are  but  dust 
in  the  balance  compared  with  those  short  uttemnces  in 
verse  and  prose   which   tell  how   King  Eadward  made 
his  realm  fast  to  Earl  Harold,  and  how  men  chose  him 
thereto.^    The  moment  William  is  on  the  throne^  all  this  Influx  of 
changes.  ^  England  at  once  becomes  the  resort  of  the  most  men  nnder 
learned  men  of  the  age,  with  the  two  mighty  ones  from  W*^^^*°*- 
Bee  at  their  head.      The  throne  of  the  Conqueror  and 
of  his  scholar-son  was  surrounded  by  men  renowned  in 
every  branch  of  learnings  whether  they  were  strangers  or 
natives  of  the  land^  whether  they  were  of  Norman  or  of 
Old-English  descent.     The  prose  of  William  of  Poitiers,  Latin 
the  verse  of  Guy  of  Amiens^  have  told  us  the  tale  of  the 
Conquest  of  England;   and,  through  the  whole  of  this 
period^  we  have  never  lacked  the  guidance  of  historians 
of  various  degrees  of  merit  who  wrote  in  the  common 
speech  of  Western  Christendom.     In  our  own  Florence^  in  Florence 
his  southern  continuator  and  his  northern  interpolator,  we  tinuatora. 
read  the  unvarnished  tale  of  the  history  of  the  time  as 
it  seemed  to  contemporary  Englishmen.     In  our  no  less  Eadmer. 
English   Eadmer  the  worthiest    of   the   strangers   finds 
his  loving,  yet  discerning,  biographer.     Orderic,  in   his  Orderic. 
Norman   cell,   teaches   us   how  well  England   could   be 
loved^  even   by  men   of  foreign  race   bom  on  her  soil. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  preserves  to  us  some  faint  echoes  Henry  of 

Hunting- 

'  See  Wright^  Biographia  Britannica^  Anglo-Saxon  Period  511,  518. 
•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  637.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  443.  *  See  vd.  iii.  p.  19. 
VOL.  V.  P  p 
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cH.  zxY.  of  the    old   heroic    songs  of  England.     In   William  of 

don  pre-      MalmesbuTY,  soon  to  be  followed  by  William  of  New- 
serves  the 

Old-Eng-    burgh,  we  come  to  the  first  historian  who  either  deserves 
8ong8.  ^^  j^      claim  to  the  rank  of  a  critical  balancer   of  fects 

Critical  •' 

history  in    and  characters.     Many  of  these  men  were  Englishmen ; 

Maknes-     ^  s^U  of  them  wc  SCO  the  inflaence  of  England ;  but  tiieir 

wmiium^of  ^^g^®  w^  ^^®  tongue  of  Rome.    In  many  of  them  we 

Newburgh.  g^e   the  fruit  of  the  new  outburst  of  classical  learning, 

ofcUaBiod  ^^  *  direct  imitation  of  the  classical  writers  of  the  elder 

models.       time.     The  affectation  of  classical  eloquence   in  WOliam 

of  Poitiers  may  make  us  suspect  the  real  depth  of  his 

learning;  but  in  William  of  Malmesbury  we  cannot  fiul 

to  see  the  familiarity  of  the  true  scholar  with  the  bo<^ 

which  he  had  really  mastered.    These  writers  with  whom 

we  are  more  immediately  concerned  lead  us  on,  throogli 

the   statesman  historians  of  Henry  the   Second,   to   the 

Matthew    patriotic  historians  of  Henry  the  Third.     As  the  ^English- 

Paris. 

hearted  Matthew  Paris  deals  his  blows  at  Pope  and  King, 

we  can  forgive  him  the  calumnies  against  the  last  King 

The  Saint   of  English  birth  with  which  his  history  begins.     By  this 

historians,  time  the  long  series   of  monastic  annalists  has   begun, 

among  them  that  great  school  of  Saint  Alban's  among 

whom  Matthew  himself  holds  the  highest  place,  and  who 

kept  on  the  flickering  light  of  English  history  tiU  it  died 

out  in  the  darkness  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  Latin 

historical  literature  of  England  in  the  twelfth  century  is  a 

literature  of  which  any  country  may  be  proud;  and  it  stands 

out  in  contrast  to  the  utter  lack  of  writers  of  any  emi- 

Miscel-       nence  in  the  days  immediately  before  the  Conquest.     And 

Latin"*      besides  the  historians,  we  have  the  theologians,  the  poets, 

literature,  ^jj^  philosophers,  the  explorers  of  other  lands.  We  have  the 

travels  of  Ssewulf,  the  true  English-bom  pilgrim ;  we  have 

the  verses  of  Godfrey  of  Winchester*  and   Reginald  of 

>  The  Historical  Epigrams  of  Prior  Godfrey  are  printed  in  Wright's 
Satirical  PoeU,  ii.  148. 
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Canterbury;  we  have  the  scientific  research  of  the  English-  oh,  xxv. 
man  who  had  drunk  in  the  lore  of  the  Saracen,  the  fore- 
runner of  both  the  Bacons,  the  philosopher  of  the  English, 
iEthelhard  of  Bath.^    A  few  years  more  will  carry  us  to  Writers  of 
the   famous  names   of  the   early  Angevin  times,  to  the  second's  ^ 
constellation  of  friends  and  foes  who  gather  round  Thomas  *^®* 
of  London^  to  the  varied  lore  of  John  of  Salisbury^  to  the 
lighter  pages  of  the  calumniated  Walter    Map,  to  the 
countless  writings  of  the  topographer  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land.     Giraldus,  garrulous,   egotistic^  spiteful,  as   he  is,  Giraldus 
makes  us  half  forget  his  faults  in  the  endless  instruction,  ^ 
the  endless  amusement,  of  his  pages,  and  in  the  higher 
honour  which  our  age  at  least  ought  to  award  to  the 
father  of  comparative  philology.* 

Of  the  writers  of  the  period  stretching  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  earlier  years  of 
the  thirteenth  I  have  mentioned  but  a  sprinkling.  My 
business  is  not  to  write  a  literary  history,  but  simply 
to  show  how  great  was  the  intellectual  awakening  which 
foUowed  immediately  on  the  coming  of  William.  Nor  was  Growth 
it  an  awakening  which  was  wholly  confined  to  the  tongue  Komance 
of  priests  and  scholars.  The  Romance  languages  were  now  l*»fini»g««- 
beginning  to  put  oflF  the  character  of  mere  vulgar  dialects 
of  Latin,  and  to  take  the  form  of  distinct  languages 
capable  of  literary  culture.  The  Proven9al  tongue  of 
Southern  Gaul  led  the  way,  and  the  French  of  Northern 
Gaul  was  now  ready  to  follow  it.  The  developement 
of  the  Italian  tongue  naturally  came  later.  Its  chief 
dialects  had  not  departed  nearly  so  far  from  the  purity 
of  the  classical  Latin  as  either  of  the  languages  of 
Gaul.    Men  were  therefore  slower  in  Italy  than  in  Gaul 

'  Wright,  Biographii^  Anglo-Norman  Period,  94.    Cf.  the  mention  of 
^thelhwd  in  the  Pipe  BoU  of  Henxy  the  First,  32,  and  Mr.  Hunter's    . 
PwfiMse,  xxi. 

*  See  (Tomparatiye  Politics,  486. 

Pp  2 
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to  see  that  the  popular  speech  had  really  become^  for 
practical  purposes,  a  language  distinct  from  Latin,  and 
one  which  might  be  cultivated  alongside  of  it.  In  ail 
these  lands  the  cultivation  of  verse  came  before  the 
cultivation  of  prose,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  tiiat,  id 
the  cultivation  of  French  verse,  the  Normans,  whether  in 
their  own  duchy  or  in  England^  led  the  way.  At  a  latff 
stage  of  the  language,  under  men  who  had  a  bett^  claim 
to  be  called  Frenchmen  in  the  stricter  sense,  under  ViUe- 
hardouin  and  Joinville,^  French  prose  gradually  became 
a  literary  speech.  Thus,  alongside  of  the  Latin  litenh 
ture  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  oldest  French  literatore 
arose  under  the  patronage  of  the  Kings  who  ruled  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  And  the  French  tong^ue  of  tiioet 
days  was  a  vigorous  and  manly  tongue.  Whenever 
we  compare  modem  French  with  ancient,  we  see  a  iail* 
ing  off  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  fallings  off  in 
our  own  language,  though  the  form  which  the  corrup- 
tion takes  is  not  exactly  the  same.  Modem  French, 
like  modem  English,  has  cast  away  a  crowd  of  vigorous 
and  expressive  words,  the  place  of  which  is  poorly  gap- 
plied  by  words  of  modem  coinage.  The  French  writers 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  full  of  \iPords, 
true  and  living  words,  which  have  come  straight  from 
the  Latin  in  the  natural  process  of  formation,  but  whi<jt 
in  modern  French  have  been  cast  aside.  It  is  a  poor 
comfort  that,  when  English  was  displaced  by  French,  it 
was  at  least  by  French  of  the  earliest  and  best  type; 
but  that  comfort,  such  as  it  is,  was  assuredly  ours. 
Whether  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  Benoit  of  Sainte-More,  and 
above  all  honest  Master  Wace,  have  any  right  to  be 
called  poets,  I  leave  others  to  judge.     But  their    rimes 

1  Both  yniehardouin  and  Joinville  were  from  Chunpagne  (compare  toL 
iv.  p.  695),  but  Champagne,  part  of  the  old  duchy  of  FrHnce,  is  f^nch  tf 
opposed  to  Normandy. 
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at  least  give  us  history  or  romance  in  a  clear^  straight-  oh.  xxv. 
forward,    and  vigorous   shape,   and    their    metrical   form 
doubtless  made  it  easier  at  the  time  to  understand  and 
to  remember  what  they  recorded.     The  name  of  Wace  I  Wace. 
can  never  utter  without  thankfulness,  as  that  of  one  who 
has  preserved  to  us  the  most  minute^  and,  as  I  fully  be- 
lieve, next   to   the   contemporary   stitchwork,   the   most 
trustworthy  narrative  of  the  central  scene  of  my  history. 
GeoflSrey  Gaimar  too  deserves  honour  as  one  who,  living  Geofl^ey 
in  the  conquered  land  and  speaking  the  tongue  of  the        ^' 
eonquerors^  did  net  disdain  to  record  in  that  tongue  the 
history  of  the  conquered.      His  work,  containing^  as  it  Import- 
does,  a  continuous  history  of  England  in  French  verse,  Oaimar  as 
marks  a  stage  in  the  fusion  of  the  races.     When  Gai-J^^^®™ 
mar  versified   the   English   Chronicles,   when   Constance  process  of 
the  wife   of  Ralph   Fitz-Gilbert,   and   the   more  famous 
Walter  of  Espec,  felt  an  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  . 
English    Chronicles,   we   see  that   the    Norman   settlers 
were  &st  becoming  Englishmen.     The   man  who  went  Position  of 
forth  to  battle  under  the  banners  of  Saint  Wilfrith  ofEspecand 
Bipon  and  Saint  John  of  Beverley  ^  looked  on  England  as  ^^^ 
his  country,  and  wished  to  know  somewhat  of  its  ancient 
history.     So  did  one  greater  still.     Earl  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  the  King  who  had  been  an  English  iEtheling, 
Robert  of  Caen  as  he  was  in  his  own  person,  felt  the  like 
interest  in  the  native  land  of  his  father,  the  land  which 
gave   himself  his   greatest   possessions  and  his  highest 
title.    Whether  either  Constance,  Walter,  or  Robert  them- 
selves understood  the  English  tongue,  we  cannot  say  for 
certain.    At  least  they  knew  that  there  were  writings  in 
the  English  tongue  on  subjects  of  which  they  wished  for 
knowledge,  and  they  were  well  pleased  that  one  of  their 
own  race  who  knew  both  tongues  should  clothe  those 

^  See  above,  p.  363. 
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OH.  xxY.  native  writings  in  the  shape  in  which  they  themselves 
could  best  understand  them.* 

I  have  been  carried  away  firom  the  strict  order  of  my 
subject  by  the  mention  of  writers  who  have  formed  a  part 
of  my  own  materials  and  of  others  who  at  a  somewhat 
later  time  hold  a  high  place  in  the  historic  literature  of 
Tillehfur-    other  lands.    The  book  which  was  dictated^  by  the  Marshal 
of  Champagne  to  tell  how  the  New  Rome  was  stormed  and 
sacked  by  Christian  hands,  is  the  first  great  work  in  which 
French  prose  was  devoted   to   a  historical  purpose.     So 
Graiftiar  and  Wace  at  an  earlier  time  are  the  first  examples 
Miflcel-      of  a  like  use  of  French  verse.     But  there  were  French 
French       writings  oldcr  than  these,  of  less  intrinsic  value^  but  of 
writmgB.     jjQ   jggg  importance  in  the  history  of  language.     Devo- 
tional writings,  translations   of   Scripture   and    the  like, 
written  both  in  French  prose  and  in  French  verse  on  £ng- 
•lish  soil,  are  to  be  found  at  an  earlier  date  than  Waee  or 
The  .song  of  than  Graimar.^    And  we  must  not  forg^et  what  was  the 
subject  of  the  song  of  Taillefer  when  he  rode  forth  to  defy 
the  English  host  on  Senlac.    He  sang  of  Charlemagne  and 
of  Roland.^    Whether  this  means  that  the  actual  song  ci 

'  See  the  end  of  the  History  of  Gaimar,  Chroniques  Anglo-Norauuicles^  59 
et  Beqq.  His  patrons  are  "  Dame  CuBtanoe  la  gentil,"  the  wife  of  **  Raul  le 
fiz  Gilebert/'  "  Walter  Espac/*  and  "  Robert,  11  quens  de  Gloucester.**  He 
talks  about  "  les  livres  as  WaleiB  "*  and  "  le  bon  livere  de  Oxeford,**  whkli 
is  no  other  than  ihat  of  Walter  Map.  But  all  this  fihbulous  p«rt  is  loA» 
and  we  have  only  the  history  founded  on  the  Chronicle8»  to  which  he 
refers  as  "Testorie  de  Wincestre"  and  by  other  names.  He  tells  as  <d 
himself, 

"  II  puicha^a  maint  esamplaire,        £  en  romanz  ^  en  latin 
liveres  engleis  h  par  gramaire       Ainz  k'en  pust  tndre  k  la  fin.** 

*  He  describes  himself  (6  a)  as  "  Joffiois  11  Mareschaus  de  Ghampajgne,  qm 
ceste  oeuTTe  dicta" 

'  Some  early  French  prose  will  be  found  in  Wright,  Biographia»  A]^^»> 
Norman  Period,  zvii,  and  some  of  the  smaller  poems  at  135,  130.  Hie 
Bestiaiy  of  Philip  of  Thaun  (ib.  88)  seems  to  be  still  earlier  than  the 
professedly  devotional  writers. 

*  See  vol.  iii  p.  478. 
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S^land  which  bears  the  Dame  of  Turold  ^  was  already  in  oh.  xzv. 
^eing,  and  whether  the  meaning  of  Waoe  is  that  Taillefer 
taD^  some  part  of  it  as  a  war-song^  I  do  not  undertake  to 
letermine.     The  point  with  which   we  are  concerned  is  The  Carol- 
ihat    there  were  already  songs  of  Charlemagne  and  of  l^nds. 
Soland  for  Taillefer  to  sing.     On  English  ground  too,  in 
rhe  court  of  Earl  Hugh  of  Chester,  his  chaplain,  Oerald  of 
l^vranches,  besides    his  goodly  exhortations  drawn  from 
Scripture  and  earlier  legend,  added  tales  of  the  holy  warrior  William  of 
Uid  monk  William,  the  soldier  and  &yourite  of  the  great  ^^™°^'^ 
Emperor,  who,  if  we  could  believe  that  any  kernel  of  history 
lurks  in  his  legend,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  glorious  name 
>f  William  of  Orange.^     One  result  then  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  that  the  tales  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland 
uid  William  were  brought  to  our  shores^  and  that  English- 
men were  taught  to  look  on  the  greatest   name  among 
their  brethren  beyond  the  sea  as  having  belonged  to  the 
race  and  speech  of  the  enemy.     And^  as  it  were  to  meet  The 
the  crop  of  foreign  fable  which  came  in  upon  us^  another  legends. 
worse  than  foreign  crop  of  fable  grew  up  on  our  own  soil. 
From  Wales   or  from  Britanny — ^the  point  is  absolutely 
inflignificant — GeoflBrey  of  Monmouth,   GeoflGrey  Arthur, 
brought  the  fables  which  so  long  passed  current  as  the 
early  history  of  Britain.^   Of  those  fables  all  that  can  be  said  Fragments 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  is  that,  in  the  judge-  history 
ment  of  one  of  the  first  of  living  scholars,  they  contain  some  P'^^ed 
traces,  strangely  perverted  and  strangely  transposed^  of  the 
local  history  of  West- Wales.  ^  That  strange  popularity  of  the 
Arthurian  &bles  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  day  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century.   The  charm  of  stories  which  prove 
nothing  and  which  teach  nothing  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

^  See  Wright,  Anglo-Norman  Period,  126. 

•  Ord.  Yit.  598  B,  C.    See  R.  J.  King,  Sketches  and  Studies,  34. 

•  See  Guest,  Eiiglish  Rhythms,  ii  173. 

«  Soch  is  the  judgement  of  Dr.  Guest  in  the  Arohsological  Journal,  1859, 

p.  Ii3«*«®^^' 
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OH.  XXV.  A  genuine  record  of  Arthur  would  be  precious  beyond 

words ;  the  British  champion  who  met  Cerdic  face  to  faee 

must  have  been  worthy  of  a  portrait  which  might  stand  side 

Their         by  side  with  that  of  William  himself.   But  it  is  strange  that 

worthless^  .     <■     .  i       1 1  i  •  « 

nesB  in       ^0  many  minds  m  so  many  ages  should  have  given  so  much 
every  other  ^jj^j^  ^^^  pains  to  tales  which,  in  the  form  in  whicli  thev 

way.  r  '  « 

come  before  us,  do  not  preserve  a  single  scrap  of  tane 
Compari-  history.  In  reading  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  a  matter  of 
^  ^'  absolute  indifference  whether  Agamemndn  and  Achilleus 
Homeric     y^Q^^  real  men  or  no.     The  tale  is  a  true  picture  of  a 

poems.  ^  ^  ... 

certain  stage  of  Hellenic  and  of  Aryan  life,  and  it  gives 
us  a  trustworthy  map  of  prehistoric  Hellas.  Arthur  is  a 
real  man ;  but,  whatever  were  his  acts^  they  could  not  have 
been  the  acts  attributed  to  him  in  the  legends.  The  whole 
thing  is  valueless,  except  as  a  specimen  of  the  strange  way 
in  which  men  could  first  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  a  state 
of  things  with  which  they  were  themselves  fisuniliar,  and 
could  then  throw  it  back  into  an  age  where  every  detail  was 
out  of  place.  The  twelve  Kings  who  surrounded  Alkinoos^ 
even  though  Alkinoos  and  his  isle  may  be  sheer  creations  of 
fancy,  have  still  their  place  in  the  early  history  of  institu- 
tions. As  for  the  knights  of  Arthur  and  the  peers  of 
Charlemagne,  we  can  only  regret  that  so  much  good  time 
The  has  been  wasted   upon   them.     It  is  with  a  feeling  of 

shame  which  is  felt  more  keenly  when  we  turn  from  the 
honest  work  which  the  stranger  Gaimar  did  for  our 
early  history^  that  we  turn  to  the  first  long  narrative 
poem  written  in  the  English  tongue  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  We  there  see  the  strange  sight  of  an  £ng- 
lishman^  striving  again  to  win  a  place  in  literature 
for  his  native  tongue^  telling  his  tale  in  a  true  and 
vigorous  form  of  his  native  tongue,  but  who  could  find 
no  better  material  on  which  to  spend  his  labour  than 
an  English  version  of  the  un-English  &bles  of  Brute  and 
Arthur. 
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We  are   thus  brought  back  in  a  strange  way  to  the  oh.  xxv. 
history   of  our  own  tongue.     In  the  twelfth  century  a 
crowd  of  Latin  writers  were  dealing  in  prose  and  verse 
with  every  branch  of  knowledge  of  which  their  age  had 
heard.     Less  learned  barons  and  ladies  were  listening  to 
the    French    rimes   which   set   before    them,   sometimes 
Norman  and  English  history^  but  more  commonly  French 
and  British  fable.     Meanwhile  the  speech  of  the  natives 
of  the  land^  thrust  down  as  it  was  from  its  former  rank, 
still  lived  on,  however  lowly  was  now  its  sphere.    As  it 
never  ceased  to  be  spoken,  so  it  never  ceased  to  be  written. 
The  Chronicle  itself  does  not  die  out  till  more  than  half 
the  twelfth  century  has  passed.     And  we  have  English  English 
inrose  writings  of  a  devotional  kind   contemporary  with  writings 
the  later  portions  of  the  Chronicle.*    The  series  of  English  lU^^ 
prose  writings  goes  on  through  the  century  in  the  form  of  ^'**^^- 
homilies,  of  translations  of  Scripture^  of  turnings  of  the 
old  charters  into  the  newer  form  of  the  language.     These 
go  on,  influenced  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less^  by  the 
new  fiishions,  till  English  again  became  the  one  literary 
speech  of  England.     The  prose  writings  of  these  ages  are 
mainly  religious,  and  they  give  us  English  in  various  forms, 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  writers^  and 
according   to  the  parts  of  England  in  which   they  were 
written.      We  have   seen  that,   when  a  Bishop  in  the  The 
thirteenth  century  wrote  a  devotional  book  in  English,  Riwle. 
it  was  English  with  a   strong  dash  of  French.^      But  The  Ayen- 
when  a  Kentish  priest,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  four-  inw^. 
teenth  century,  wrote   for  his  own  flock  and   for  men  '34°. 
of  like  degree,  he  wrote  in  the  pure    Teutonic  of  the 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyt.'    In  the   hands  of  Dan  Michel  of 

^  See  the  extract  from  Old-English  Homiliee  (of  about  ii  ao)  in  Oliphant, 
Standard  English,  67. 

*  See  above,  p.  445. 

*  Oliphant,  a  08,  ao9.    It  might  not  ooour  to  eveiy  one  that  ayenibUc  la 
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Northgate,  English  had  not  lost  its  power  of  formiiig 
compoand  words;  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  Dan  Michel 
himself  called  to  life  again  a  power  which  was  sleeping. 
His  book,  written  a  generation  later  than  the  work  of 
Robert  of  Boame,  is  itself  an  ayenbite  of  inwyt ;  it  is 
a  protest  against  the  fashion  of  the  day  which  was  &8t 
wiping  out  the  old  vocabulary  of  his  native  tongiie. 
We  have  now  reached  the  time  when  Englisli  in  its 
new  form  finally  displaced  French  as  the  polite  language: 
The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  Bible  and  the 
other  writings  of  Wicklifie,  mark  the  time  of  the  final 
conquest.  Since  then,  save  when  now  and  then  some 
fresh  ayenbite  of  inwyt  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  the  history  of  English  prose  is  little  more 
than  a  history  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  dropped 
the  few  inflexions  which  the  fourteenth  century  had 
spared,  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  added  fresk 
crowds  of  needless  foreign  words  to  the  older  intruders 
which  had  then  already  done  their  work  on  the  tongue 
of  England. 

But  the  change  which  the  Conquest  wrought  on  the 
poetical  literature  of  England  is  even  greater  than  the 
change  which  it  wrought  on  our  prose.  In  nothing  do  we 
seem  so  utterly  cut  off  from  our  earliest  forefathers  as 
when  we  turn  to  the  oldest  words  of  English  speech,  to  the 
song^  of  days  when  England  was  yet  beyond  the  sea,  when 
the  crews  of  the  three  keels  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
whale's  path  to  seek  them  a  home  in  the  conquered  land 
of  Britain.  If  there  is  anything  truly  national  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  old  heroic  songs  of  the  English  folk. 
They  are  indeed  our  own,  from  those  first  words  of  re- 
corded English  which  tell  how,  while  the  Boman  still 
reigned  in  York  and  London,  the  English  traveller  had 


literally  remwset  and  that  inwyt  is  what  we  are  now  driven  to  call 

* 

science* 


com- 
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nade  his  way  to  the  court  of  the  Gothic  Eormanric^ — from    oh.  xxv. 
bhe  song^  next  in  age  which  tells  of  the  deeds  of  the  Gar- 
Danes  and  the  Scyldings  ^— nlown  to  the  songs  in  which 
the  last  voice  of  English  freedom  told  how  Harold  clave 
the   shield-wall  of  Norway  by  the  banks  of  Derwent,® 
uid  how  Waltheof  smote  down  the  quaking  Normans  in 
the  g^te  at  York.*    We  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  own 
history,  alike  mythical  and  real,  sung  by  our  own  gleemen 
in  our  own  tongue.     We  had  our  own  tales  of  the  fights 
between  Briton  and  Englishman,  between  Mercian  and 
Wesi-Saxon,  though  they  are  preserved  only  in  the  faint 
echoes  which  still  speak  to  us  in  the  Latin  of  the  twelfth 
century.**     We  had  our  song  of  Anderida  and  our  song  of 
Burford,®  no  less  than  our  song  of  Brunanburh  and  our 
song   of  Maldon.      Our  ancient  poetry  was   so   strictly  Difference 
national  that  it  clave  to  every  ancient   form  and  every  theh'lls^- 
ancient  word.     The  song  of  Maldon  is  written  in  a  tongue  fu"Pf*^^ 
which  must  even  then  have  been  antiquated.     Its  whole  prcwe. 
diction    is  as  unlike  that  of  contemporary  prose  as  the 
diction  of  Homer  is  unlike  the  diction  of  Xenophdn.    The 
modern  scholar  feels  the  difference  at  every  step.     While 
Old-English  prose  has  no  difficulties  which  are  not  soon 
overcome  by  use,  Old-English  verse  has  to  be  studied  like 
a  foreign  language.    We  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  difference  between  the  common  language  of 
prose  and  the  traditional  language  of  poetry  was  already 
distinctly  felt.     In  the  twelfth  century  at  least  it  acted  as 

*  On  the  Traveller'B  Song,  see  Guest,  English  Rhythms,  ii.  76, 397.  The 
*®>*  is  in  Kemble's  Beowulf  227;  Grain,  Bibliotek  der  Angelsachsischen 
Poesie^  i.  251. 

See  the  opening  of  Beowulf  in  Kemble,  Heine,  Grein,  i.  255. 

*  On  the  song  of  Stamfordbridge,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  721. 

*  On  the  song  of  Waltheof,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  268. 

By  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  above  all,  but,  in  the  case  of  Waltheof,  by 
William  of  Mahnesbury. 

We  can  see  them  plainly  enough  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  M.  H.  B. 
710  0,  D,  728  D,  K 


' 
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cH.  zxv.  a  hindrance  to  one  who  was  zealous  to  preserve  all  tyi 

was  left.     Henry  of  Huntingdon  has,  in  more  places  tbi 

one,  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  songs  which  he  tnn^ 

lated.^    And  it  is  certain  that  this  difference  had  a  jdqA 

important  result  on  the  history  of  the  English  langnage^ 

as  soon  as  the  new  influences  were  brought  to  bear  npoi 

it.    Again  we  must  make  the  remark  which  meets  os  it 

every  stage,  that  signs  of  this  change  also  are  to  be  seen  i& 

the  age  just  before  the  Conquest,  and   that   the  actosl 

coming  of  the  Normans  did  but  give  a  fresh  strengtii  to 

causes  which  were  already  at  work. 

Contrast         No  two  things  Can  be  more  unlike  than  an  CHd-Englisk 

English      battle-song  and  a  French  riming  chronicle  of  the  twelittt 

BonffB  and   ^^^'^^y*    '^^  '^^  spirited  descriptions  in  the  Soman  it 

the  French  Rcyn  are  tame  beside  the  living  pictures  of  the  victory  of 

riming  ox 

chronicles,  ^thelstan  and  the  death  of  Brihtnoth.  The  two  in  shoit 
belong  to  wholly  different  classes  of  composition.  The  one 
is  poetry  of  an  archaic  and  traditional  kind,  poetry  whid 
could  be  nothing  but  poetry,  poetry  full  of  thoughts  and 
words  unheard  of  in  prose.  The  other  is  simply  a  nanatiTe 
which,  for  the  sake  of  fashion  or  convenience,  was  thrown 
into  easy  flowing  verse,  while  prose,  if  prose  had  been  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  would  have  served  the  purpose  just  u 
well.  Wace  tells  his  story  well ;  he  has  much  that  is 
clear,  spirited,  and  striking;  but  so  have  Villehardonin 
and  Joinville.  And^  besides  the  difference  in  diction  and 
spirit,  there  is  one  most  important  difference  in  fonn. 
The  Old-English  poetry  was  rhythm,  but  it  was  not  rime. 
In  the  French   metrical   chronicles  rime  is   an  essential 

Introduc-  feature.  But  rime  had  long  been  coming  in,  both  into 
English  and  into  other  Teutonic  poetry.  The  victory  of 
the  Frank  Lewis  over  the  Northmen  was  sung  in  riming 
verse  of  the  ninth  century^'  and  before  long  rime  bad 

>  See  Earle,  Parallel  ChnmideB,  113. 
'  See  voL  iii.  p.  478. 
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uade  its  way  into  English  verse  also.^     The  question  is  oh.  xxv. 
lot  when  rime  was  first  used,  either  by  accident  or  as  an 
)ccasional  ornament — Homer  has  more  rimes   than  one 
thinks  for  at  first  sight.   The  question  is  when  rime  became 
m  essential  feature  of  anything  which  took  the   poetic 
Form.    In  the  poem  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  fate  of  the 
£fheling  MVrei^  many  of  the  lines  rime^  but  the  rime  is 
not  universal.     So  it  is  in  the  little  song  about  Margaret,^ 
uid  in  the  metrical   part  of  the  character  of  William. 
Bime  is  evidently  welcomed  when  it  comes ;  but  the  verse 
can  get  on  without  it.     The  bride-ale  that   was  many 
men's  bale  comes  in  as  a  riming  couplet  in  the  midst  of 
prose/    And  so,  when  Ealdred  puts  forth  God^s  curse  on 
the  man  who  hight  Urse,  William  of  Malmesbury  thinks 
it  needful  to  stop  to  explain  what  a  rime  is.^    Yet  rime 
bad  long  been  familiarly  used  in  writings  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  must  have  known  at  least  as  familiarly 
as  he  knew  the  ancient  songs  of  England.     Possibly  from 
Celtic  models,^  more  probably  from  the  natural  process 
which  seems  to  bring  in  rime  everywhere,  the  use  of  rime 
bad  long  been  established  in  the  popular  kinds  of  Latin 
^erse.    Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  had  there  been  no  Norman 
Conquest,  the  fashion  of  rime  would  have  become  the  rule 
in  English.*^     But  the  example  of  the  French  riming  verse  Influence 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  bring  rime  into  common  use  in  French 
English.     Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  England  ™^^- 
bad  seen  an  English  sermon  in  regular  rime.^    The  use  of 
rime,  the  jingle  of  endings  as  it  has  been  called,  gradually, 
but  only  very  gradually,  drove  out  the  older  jingle   of 
beginnings,  that  practice  of  alliteration  which  plays   so 
g^reat  and  so  efiective  a  part  in  much  of  our  older  poetry. 

'  See  GneBt,  English  Rhythms,  L  1 19.  ^  See  vol.  iv.  p.  1 75. 

'  Chronn.  1036.  '  Guest,  English  Rhythms,  i.  1 20. 

•  Chron.  Wig.  1067.  ''  lb.  ii.  403. 

*  See  vol  iy.  p.  475.  '  Standard  English,  77,  79. 
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CH.  xxv.  In  short,  the  use  of  rime^  like  the  loss  of  our  infleziaB^ 
like  a  crowd  of  other  things  both  in  our  literature  and  in 
our  political  constitution,  was  so  far  an  effect  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  that  it  came  in  faster  and  took  finnei 
root  than  it  could  have  done  if  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
never  happened. 

BenAtional-      But  the  literary  tastes  for  which  the  Norman  ConqneEt 
Engiiflh*     made  an  opening  wrought  far  more  of  change,  far  more  of 
literature,   ^yjj^  ^^jj^^jj  j^j^y  changes  that  could  be  wrought  in  the  lan- 
guage itself.    There  are  moments  in  which  we  are  tempted 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  English 
tongue  to  have  died  out  utterly  than  for  it  to  be  used,  ae 
it  has  been  used,  as  an  instrument  for  making  Englishmen 
forget  that  they  are  Englishmen.     That  process  of  turn- 
ing our  backs  upon  ourselves,  of  denying  the  history  d 
our  race,  of  calling  ourselves  1by  any  name  rather  than  that 
by   which   our  fathers    called   themselves — the    habit  of 
looking  anywhere  save  to  the  rock  from  whence  we  are 
hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  are  digfged— 
all  the  errors  against  which  we  have  to  strive  in  preaching 
the  hard  doctrine  that  Englishmen  are  themselves  and  not 
some  other  people — all  this  comes  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  of  the  literary  tastes  to  which  the  Norman  Conquest 
Contrast  of  gave  birth.     As  one  man  from  the  banks  of  the  Seven, 
and  L^a-   ^OTTL  of  a  foreign  father^  living  in  a  foreign  land,  writing 
™^°-  in  a  foreign  tongue,  never  lost  his  English  heart,  his  love 

,  for  England  and  her  history,  so  it  was  another  man  by  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  who  first  taught  the  English  tongoe 
to  bear  witness  against  itself,  who  degraded  it  to  become 
the  channel  of  those  wretched  fables  which  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  Englishmen  have  displaced  alike  the  true  histoir 
and  the  worthier  legends  of  our  fathers.  The  opposite  to 
Orderic  of  Ettingsham  is  La^amon  of  Endey.^     He  had 

'  We  have  him  edited  by  Sr  Frederick  Madden  in  three  TolameB,  Los- 
don,  1847. 
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read  the  English   book  of  Bseda  and  the  Latin  book  of  oh.  ixv. 
Austin,  but  he  turned  from   them  to   the  book  that  a^^i^mon'g 
French  clerk  made  that  was   hight  Wace.     Wace  truly 
well  could  write ;  we  blame  not  him  for  writing,  nor  do 
we  blame  the  noble  Eleanor,  that  was  Henry's  Queen  the 
high  King's,^  for  hearkening  to  what  he  wrote.     It  was 
something  that  the  Duchess  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Canon  of 
Bayeux  should  seek  to  know  something  of  the  past  days  of 
the  conquered  island ;  and,  if  ill  luck  threw  the  monstrous 
fables  of  Geoffrey  in  their  way,  the  blame  was  his  and  not 
theirs.     It  was  no  crime  in  Wace  to  write  a  Brut  in 
French  5  it  was  treason  against  the  tongue  and  history  of 
his  race  for  L^amon  to  translate  that  Brut  into  English. 
Times  had  indeed  changed  since  the  days  when  the  glee-  Unnational 
men  of  England  sang  how  West-Saxons  hewed  the  fliers  ^fjiig 
mightily  with  mill-sharp  swords,  and  how  Mercians  shrank  P^*®™- 
not  from  the  hard  hand-play.    Then  every  national  triumph 
awoke  the  thought  of  earlier  national  triumphs,  and,  as 
Scot  and  Northman  fled  before  the  sword  of  King  and 
^theling,  men  thought  of  the  old  books  which  told  how 
Angles  and  Saxons  came  from  the  East  over  the  broad 
sea,  how  they  overcame  the  Welsh,  and  gat  them  a  land 
to  dwell  in.     In  the  tenth  century  men  knew  that  they 
were  Englishmen;   at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
some  of  them  at  least  had  forgotten  it.     To  the  man  who 
translated   the   French   Brut,  his  own   folk   had  become 
Saxish  people  and  heathen  hounds,^  and  ^thelstan,  the 

^  Li^amon,  i.  5 ; 

"Boc  he  nom  >e  Mdde,  >e  wel  oou])6  writen, 

Idde  ])er  amidden,  and  he  hoc  )ef  >are  set^en, 

)>a  makede  a  Frenchis  deic,         .lienor  [>e  wes  Henries  quene 
Waoe  wes  ihoten.  >es  he^es  kinges.*' 

See  Sir  F.  Madden'a  Preface, !.  xi. 

*  Hengest  is  "an  hs'Sene  hund"  in  ii.  272  (to  be  sure  a  Welshman  is 
•peaking),  but  it  needs  a  roan  with  the  English  name  of  Aldolf  (Ealdwulf ) 
to  kill  him. 
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cH.  xxv.   lord   of  Earls^  the  giver  of  bracelets,   is  in  his 

chaDged  into  an  invader  from  beyond  the  sea.^  All  tiaee 
of  national  feeling  must  have  gone  from  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  could  waste  so  many  good  words  of  Englidi 
ItseffectB.  speech  upon  the  silly  tales  of  Brute  and  Arthur.  The  fii^ 
sinner  has  had  his  following ;  he  has  done  his  work.  To 
the  mass  of  Englishmen  Arthur  and  his  fSuitastic  company 
seem  more  their  own  than  Hengest  and  Cerdic.  We  see 
what  the  coming  of  the  stranger  had  done ;  it  had  rooted 
out  the  truest  memories  of  our  national  life.  Fancy  for  s 
moment  a  Brut  sung  at  the  court  of  ^thelstan,  or  e^m  at 
the  court  of  the  denationalized  Eadward.  Even  at  tfait 
court  men  would  not  have  displaced  the  heroes  of  the  Ed^ 
lish  name  for  the  fancied  glories  of  an  enemy  whose  lune 
neither  BsBda  nor  the  Chroniclers  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record.  From  the  Brut  of  La^amon  we  turn  with  pleasoK 
to  the  contemporary  Proverbs  which,  by  a  pardonable 
fiction,  bear  the  name  of  iElfted.*  If  they  prove  notiiing 
else,  they  at  least  prove  that  even  then  there  were  English- 
men by  whom  the  name  and  the  worth  of  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen  were  not  forgotten. 


ThePro- 
verbe  of 
JBlfred. 


English  In  this  age  then,  the  age  when  the  influences  of  tk 

chronicles.  Couqucst  Were  first  brought  to  bear  on  English  literature. 

Robert  of   Our  old  heroic  poetry  sank  for  ever.     At  the  end  of  the 

°°      ^'  thirteenth   century   somewhat   of  English  spirit  awakes 

again  in  the  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester.     T^ 

English  tongue,  in  its   metrical  form^  is  again  used  to 

record  the  deeds  of  Englishmen.     But  even  here  we  have 

to  make  our  way  to  English  history  through  a  preface  of 

Welsh  fable^  and  Robert's  work  at  its  best  lb  but  a  rimiBg 


'  See  the  wild  way  in  which  ^thelstan  is  spoken  of  bj  Li^amon,  iii'  ih 
He  ocxnes  before  Ine.  One  might  ahnosit  suppose  that  he  had  beoi  ooo- 
founded  with  Guthrum-iSthelBtan.    See  vol.  i.  p.  1 88. 

'  See  Standard  English,  91,  141. 
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jhronicle^  and  not  an  heroic  song.     When  English  verse  oh.  xxv. 
¥akes  again  to  deal  with  other  than  devotional  suhjects,  S*^cal 
t  wakes,  not  in  the  form  of  the  heroic  lay,  but  in  the  gyrical 
Sorm  of  contemporaiy  satire  and  panegyric.    The  praises  ir^'  . 
)f  Earl  Simon  and  of  his  conqueror  and  disciple  were  sung  Montfort 
in  all  the  three  tongues  which  were  in  use  in  England ;  in  throe 
ind   the   great   political  manifesto  which   set  forth  the^"*^'"*^- 
platform  of  the  patriots  was  written,  neither  in  English 
Qor  in  French,  but  in  riminof   Latin.^    The   first  really  Poem  on 
original  effort  of  the  newer  English  verse  took  the  shape  of  King  of  the 
ft  piece   of  scathing  mockery   which  did  not  spare  the  ^?*"«- 
i^j^ty  of  Augustus  himself.     English  portraiture  of  con- 
temporary Kings  seems  to  leap  from  the  broken  words 
which  told  how  all  men  loved  Henry  of  Anjou,  to  the 
jeering  song  against  the   King  of  Alemaigne,  how   he 
asked  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  how  he  ^'makede 
him  a  castel  of  a  mulne-post."  ^     Of  this  song  we  have  no 
French  version,  nor  is  there  any  French  version  of  the 
8ong  in  which  somewhat  later  the  husbandman  set  forth 
liis  wrongs,  or  of  those  in  which  men  denounced  the  pride 
of  the  ladies  and  the  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.^ 
It  is  only  when  we  again  come  to  panegyric^  when  the 
grief,  less  of  England  than  of  Christendom,  is  poured  forth 
over  the  bier  of  the  great  Edward^  that  we  find  his  praises 
sung  in  both  the  tongues  of  his  subjects.**    But  the  vein  of 
satiric  poetry  which  thus  awoke  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was,  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth,  to  ^ningle  in  one 
stream  with  another  vein  of  English  poetry,  newer  only 
than  the  oldest.    If  the  poets  of  Beowulf  and  Finnesburh  had  Union  of 
no  medieval  successors,  the  poets  of  Genesis  and  Judith,  ^^  ^g. 
of  Christ  and  Satan,'  were  the  fathers  of  a  line  which  did  ^°^<>^ 

>  poetry. 

*  This  earliest  syBtematic  setting  forth  of  constitutional  principles  in 
England  will  be  foand  in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  Camden  Society,  73. 

*  Political  8ongs»  Camden  Society,  69. 

*  lb.  149,  153,  155.  *  lb.  34T,  34^. 

*  See  Grein,  Bibliotek  der  angelsiichsischen  Poesie,  i.  139. 
VOL,  V.  q  q 
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Onnin. 


OH.  xzT.  not  ill  the  like  sort  die  awaj.  Cs&dmon^  whose  naise  «« 
know^  has  not  been  left  without  followers  like  the  Ms 
and  later  makers  whose  names  we  know  not.  Whatever 
we  say  of  La^amon,  we  have  no  charge  to  bring  against 
Ormin,  who  in  La^amon's  day  kept  up  the  soccessioii  flf 
onr  saored  poets  in  honest  English.^  The  deroUooil 
poetry  of  England  still  went  on  when  the  heroic  lay  vm 
silent,  till^  in  the  moment  of  the  final  victory  of  oor 
tongue,  the  two  streams  of  devotion  and  satire  flowed 
together  in  the  Ybion  of  Piers  the  Ploughman. 


Piers 

Plough 
man. 


Teuionio 
words  in 
LatixL 


French  in-  But  while  we  have  thus  to  dwell  on  the  way  in  whkk 
English,  ^h^  literature  of  our  own  tongue  was  affected  by  the 
language  and  literature  of  our  Bomanoe  conqnerorBj,  «e 
must  not  forget  that  our  literature  had  its  influence,  thougii 
doubtless  in  a  much  slighter  degree^  upon  theirs.  The 
Trouvere  and  the  Troubadour  could  not  indeed  sing  his  kq 
without  using  at  least  one  Teutonic  word.  The  name  bf 
which  he  called  his  song  had  found  its  way  from  the 
German  into  the  Roman  speech  long  before  'BroYengal  and 
French  were  distinguished  from  Latin.^  And  the  matUr 
of  his  song  as  well  as  its  name  sometimes  came  from  a 
Teutonic  source.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  so  mock 
French  verse  was  translated  into  English,  there  was  at 
least  one  case  when  English  verse  was  translated  into 
French.  Whether  the  fables  which  Mary  of  France  turned 
from  French  into  English  were  the  work  of  Alfred  or  of 
Henry,  they  were  at  least  fables  wrought  in  the  Snglisli 


Transla- 

tionflfrom 

English 

into 

French. 

Mary  of 
France. 


'  On  Ormin,  his  dialect,  its  strong  Scandinavian  leaning,  and  his  peed&f 
system  of  spelling,  see  Dr.  Whitens  Preface  to  the  Ormulum,  Ixx,  and  Standard 
English,  90. 

^  Lai,  Lay,  is  simply  the  Old-Euglish  Leo^e,  the  High-Dntch  LUtL  Hit 
word  even  found  its  way,  like  burgus,  into  Latin,  and  appears  in  the  lots 
of  leudu8.  In  Venantius  Fortunatus,  "  Barbaros  leudos  harpa  relideb«t." 
See  M.  de  Roquefort^s  Preface  to  the  Poems  of  Mary,  i.  29.  See  abo 
Ducange  in  Harpa. 
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tongue  by  an  English  King  who  understood  the  tongfue  of  oh.  xzv. 
his  people.    They  were  turned  into  French  by  a  French  Earl  wu- 
poetess  at  the  bidding  of  an  Earl  of  illegitimate  royal  de-  sjj^bury, 
Boent,  the  fftmous  William  of  Salisbury.^    This  looks  as  if  ^®^ 
Earl  William,  whether  able  or  not  to  read  an  English 
book,  was  at  least  able  to  understand  an  English  book 
when  it  was  read  to  him.     The  poems  of  Maiy,  though 
written  in  French,  show  distinct  signs  of  distinct  English 
influence.^    We  may  be  sure  that  her  works  did  not  stand 
absolutely  alone  in  this;  alongside  of  the  vast  influence 
which   French  exercised  upon  English,  English  all   the 
while    exercised   a   slighter  influence  upon  French.     By  Mutual 
the  time  that  English  finally  displaced  French,  if  French  ^f^e  two 
had  corrupted  English,  English  had  also  corrupted  French,  l*nfin»««»- 
and  the  speech  of  Stratford-atte-Bow  was  no  longer  the 
same  as  the  speech  of  Paris.    At  last,  when  the  language 
of  England  came  back  to  its  old  place,  the  literature  of 
£iigland,  in  its   new  shape,  came  with  it.     We  see  in  Chaucer 
Geoffrey  Chancer,  not  indeed  the  earliest  of  English  poets,  i^x^ 
bnt  the  head  and  type  of  English  poetry  in  its  new  shape.  J?^?^ 
With  him  we  again  come  to  English  poetry,  no  longer  lish  i>oet 
w^ritten  for  the  churl  only,  but  once  more,  after  so  longnnks. 
a  time,  written  for  earl  and  charl  alike  in  the  tongue  which 
was   once  more  the  tongue  of  both.    As  it  is  absurd  to  No  special 
speak  of  Chaucer  as  the  eldest  of  a  series  which  begins  ^^^si. 
a    thousand    years   before  his  day,   as  it  is  absurd   to 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  793. 

'  M.  de  Roquefort  (i.  11)  has  collected  several  passages  where  Mazy 
brings  in  English  words  and  explains  them,  much  as  Wace  (see  vol.  iii. 
p.  480)  explains  the  English  war-cries.    Thus  in  the  Lai  du  Chevr«*foU, 

L  398. 

"  QoitUf  Tapelent  en  Engleis, 

Chevrtfott  le  noment  en  Franceis." 
So  in  the  Lai  da  Laustie,  i.  314,  she  says  of  the  bird  so  called  in  Breton, 

"  G^o  est  reitun  en  Franoeis 

E  nihtegale  en  dreit  Engleis.** 
BeUun  must  be  the  modem  French  rotsigml, 

qq2 
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CH.  xxv.  speak  of  him  as  the  &ther  of  Eoglish  poetry^  it  is  no  les 
unfair  to  speak  of  him  as  the  chief  corrapter  of  the  Eng- 
lish  tongue.     It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  fiercer 
rush  of  French  words  into  English  should  come  at  the 
moment   when  English  displaced   French.      But  neither 
Chaucer  nor  his  contemporaries  began  the  fashion,    llie 
fourteenth  century  in  this  matter  only  followed  the  lead 
Theoor-    'of  the   thirteenth.     The    infusion   of  French  words  into 
Ei^liBh       English  was  the  unaToidable  condition  of  English  frin- 
»bie^*^'^      ning    back    its    old    place    from    the    intruding    French. 
When  England  had  once  Icen  made  the  prey  of  Romance- 
speaking  conquerors,  the  land,  its  folk,  it«  laws,  its  speech, 
could  never  be  the  same  as  if  those   Romance-speaking 
conquerors   had  never  crossed  the  sea.    In  many  things 
the  stain  has  been,  gradually  and  silently,  but  effeetuallr. 
Reforms     wiped  out.     Every  step  in  advance  has  been  made  by 
going  back,  taking  a  step  backwai*d.     Every  political  reform  has  beeo 
in   truth,   however   unwittingly,   a  falling  back    on  the 
General      older  day.     Of  the  good  and  evil  which  the  Chronicler 
^f^e         spoke  of  as  mingled  in  the  character  and  in  the  work  of 
CJonquest.    ^j^^  Couqueror,  the  good  for  the  most  part  still  lives;  the 
evil  has  for  the  most  part  vanished  with  the  bones  which 
no  longer  rest  in  their  tomb  at  Caen.     If  the  NormiD 
changed  our  free  churldom  into  villainage^  villainage  ff 
gone^  and   our  older  national  crime  of  slavery  is  gone 
with  it.     In  political  and  in  social  matters  this  might  be; 
if  we  cannot  call  back  the  past  by  a  conscious  effort,  ve 
can  come  back  to  it  by  creeping  step  by  step  along  patk 
which,  while  they  seem  to  be  leading  us  to  new  thingS) 
are  in  tinith  only  leading  us  back  to  our  oldest  heritage  of 
Keturn  im-  all.     In  language  and  in  literature  this  cannot  be.     There, 
E^ui^e™  when  the  stain  has  once  fixed  itself^  it  can  never  whoBy 
and  litera-  ^^q  wiped  out.     We  can  never  get  rid  of  the  Romance  info- 
sion  which  has  been  pouring  into  our  tongue  ever  smce 
King  Henry  made,  no  longer  Jritk,  hut  j)ea€e  for  man  and 
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deer.     Nor  can  we  get  rid  of  evils  far  greater  than  any  ch.  xxv. 

mere  infusion  into  our  vocabulary.     The  weakening  and 

deadening  of  our   tongue,   the   loss  of  its   old   creative 

power,  the  long  habit  of  looking  to   alien   models,  have 

taken  too  deep   root   among  us  to  be  wholly  cast  away. 

Since    La^amon    first    taught   Englishmen  to  dream  of  m  effects 

Arviragus  and  Arthur  as  national  heroes,  it  has  been  a  Conquest 

hard  task  to  make  them  feel  as  they  ought  towards  the  ^^  ^^^^^ 

J       ^  conscious- 

heroes  of  their  own  blood,  towards  Arminius  and  Theod-  neas. 

one,  towards  Hengest  and  Cerdic  and  ^Ethelstan.  It  has 
been  a  hard  task  to  make  Englishmen  understand  that 
they  are  Englishmen^  that  their  tongue  is  English,  that 
they  have  a  rightful  share  in  a  speech  and  a  literature 
which  have  lived  on  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years. 
In  this  way  the  efiects  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which, 
in  every  other  point,  have  been  in  the  end  for  good,  have 
been,  in  all  that  belongs  to  our  tongue  and  whatever  is 
written  in  our  tongue,  only  and  wholly  evil.  From  this 
darkest  page  of  our  story  we  may  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  another  way, 
to  its  efiects  on  a  side  of  our  national  life  of  less  weight 
than  our  law,  of  less  weight  than  our  language,  but 
which  still  is  not  wholly  to  be  scorned.  We  will  trace 
in  our  next  Chapter  the  effects  of  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
man on  the  art  of  England,  above  all  on  that  highest 
form  of  art  which  found  a  new  home  on  the  conquered 
soil,  to  grow  up  there  into  the  mighty  tower  of  Rochester, 
into  the  pillared  hall  of  Oakham,  and  into  the  crowning 
glories  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster  by  the  Wear. 


CHAPTER    XXVL 


THE  BFFECTS  OF  THE  NORMAN   CONQUEST   ON   AST/ 


Art  in  the  TN  speaking  of  the  art  of  Northern  Europe  in  ^ 
o^tury  -^  eleventh  and  twelfth  centaries,  the  word  art  is  nearijr 
Bynony-      synonymous  with  the  word  architecture,      Paintin£r  m^ 

moua  with     •'         •'  ^^ 

architec-  sculpture,  SO  far  as  they  existed  at  all,  held  a  subordinate 
position,  and  were  moreover  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Then,  as 
in  earlier  and  later  times,  illuminated  books  were  wrouglit 
which  we  admire  for  their  antiquity,  for  the  brilliaiMT 
of  their  colouring,  for  the  gorgeousness  of  their  genenl 
effect.  But  works  of  this  kind,  as  &r  at  least  as  the 
drawing  of  the  human  figure  is  concerned,  do  not  rank 
Painting  of  high  in  the  esteem  of  technical  students  of  painting.  Of 
^  ^'  painting,  as  applied  to  buildings  of  this  age,  we  know  that 
its  use  was  common,  but  we  know  little  more.  Richari 
the  Fearless,  when  he  whitewashed  the  outer  walls  of  hs 
church  at  Fecamp,  enriched  its  interior  with  paintings  d 


'  In  this  Chapter  I  have  to  give  leas  the  result  of  reading  than  of  tnTel- 
ling.  Bat  no  man  can  master  the  subject  of  architectore,  least  of  all  tki 
architecture  of  the  Romanesque  age,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  master  of  tkt 
history  of  the  time.  Disjointed  and  misquoted  scraps  of  ande&t  vritsn 
simply  lead  to  error.  In  speaking  of  architectural  matters,  I  must  pay  mj 
tribute  to  the  names  of  Thomas  Hope,  of  Petit,  and  of  Willis^  so  lately  kit 
to  us ;  but  I  may  truly  say  that  my  doctzine  of  the  relation  of  RoQaiiea^ 
to  other  styles  is  one  which  I  worked  out  for  myself  many  yean  af& 
and  which  greater  experience  has  shown  me  no  reason  to  change.  See 
Fortnightly  Review,  October,  187a. 
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listorical  scenes.^    Bat  as  to  the  style  of  those  paintings  oh.  zzvt. 
Mre  are  left  to  g^ness  from  contemporaiy  illuminations.    The 
everlasting  mosaics  of  Bavenna,  Borne,  and  Pisa  were  un- 
Imown  in  Normandy  and  England.     As  for  the  seolptare 
Df  these  times,  it  is  in  Northern  countries  grotesque  and 
barbarous,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  marvellous  forms  of 
beauty  which  came  into  being  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
In  &ct,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  we  can 
hardlj  set  the  art  of  the  painter  or  sculptor  of  this  age 
higher  than  the  kindred  craft  of  the   goldsmith.     They  SutordinA- 
held — what  some  may  hold   to  be  their  fitting  position  ^^^  ,^^ 
in  all  times — ^a  relation  of  distinct  subordination  to  the  ^  *"^^* 

tectare. 

master-art  which  pressed  them  all  into  its  service. 

For  the  art  then  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ImpoH- 
we  must  look  almost  wholly  to  their  buildings,  and  among  eiL^nth 
their  buildings  primarily  to  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind.  ^*Si^ 
And  in  the  annals  of  architecture  the  eleventh  century  of  architec- 
holds  one  of  the  highest  places.    It  was  one  of  the  turning- 
points  in  the  history  of  art.     Alike  in  ecclesiastical,  in 
military,  and  even  in  domestic  architecture,  it  was  a  great 
creative  age.    Of  all  these  forms  of  the  art  something  must  The  style 
be  said ;  but  it  is  in  the  great  churches  of  the  time  that  mainly 
the  principles  of  the  style  must  really  be  studied.     This  ^f^^. 
is  true  in  a  great  degree  of  all  mediaeval  architecture  north  cai  buiid- 
of  the  Alps;  but  it  is  specially  true  of  the  architecture    *  * 
of  the  ages  with  which  we  are  concerned.     Then,  as  in 
all  ages  of  good  art,  men  built  their  religious,  their  civil, 
and  their  military  buildings  in  the  same  style.     But  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  no  civil  or  military 
building  afforded  the  same  room  for  working  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  style  as  was  afforded  by  the  inside  of  a  great 
minster.     Of  the  changes  which  the  Norman   Conquest 

*  Dttdo,  153  D.  "Hino  foriiuecuB  dealbavit  illad,  intriiuecat  antem  de- 
l^iudt  bistorialiter.*'  Then  follows  the  Hccount  of  the  gold  Hnd  gems  of  the 
altars,  ToaselB,  Sec,  We  are  reminded  of  the  matchless  altar  of  Saint  Am« 
^note  at  MOan. 
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OH.  xzTT.  wrought  in  military  and  civil  architecture,  changes  wM 

almost  amounted  to  a  creation  out  of  nothing',   we  diil 

speak  in  their  turn.     But  it  is  in  the  great  churches  of  tk 

time  that  the  style  of  those  ages  must  be  really  studied. 

Historical       To  that  style,  the  Norman  variety  of  Romanesque,  I 

Sbe  I^-^    hold  that  justice  is  seldom  done;     I  claim  for  Romanesqoe 

^^«"<iu®   to  be  looked  on,  neither  as  debased  Roman  nor  as  im- 

stylo* 

perfect  Gothic,  but  as  a  genuine  and  independent  style, 

of  which    Italy   and    Norman    England   produced   tvo 

varieties  of  co-equid  merit.     The  detail  of  the  Northen 

Romanesque  has  the  highest  historical  interest;    it  h« 

a  certain  barbaric  richness  and  grandeur,  a  certain  if- 

propriateness  to  the  constructive  form  which  it  is  called 

on  to  enrich.     But  it  is  not,  in  an  artistic  sense,  strietlj 

beautiful ;   it  cannot  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  ardii- 

tectural  detail  either  of  old  Greece  or  of  later  medisvl 

Europe.     But,  if  we  pass   from  the  mere   detail  to  tk 

general  design  and  construction  of  buildings,  the  elevendi 

and  twelfth   centuries  may  hold  their  own  against  anj 

period  in   the  history  of  the  art.    The  fully*  developed 

Romanesque   style,  whether   in   its   Southern    or    in  its 

Northern  form,  whether  as  we  see  it  at  Pisa  or  as  we  see 

it  at  Durham,  is  AiUy  entitled  to  take  its  place  as  aa 

independent  style,  a  style  worthy  to  rank  on  equal  tetms 

with  the  works  of  Iktinos  and  with  the  works  of  Wyke- 

Three        ham.     Each  of  the  three  great  styles  is  the  architectuial 

construe-    expression  of  a  great  leading  idea ;  each  is  the  most  per- 

ticmcamed  f^^j^  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  three  great  forms  of  arcfai- 

three  great  tcctural  Construction.     The  architecture  of  the  round  uA 

Grecian,     is  in  every  sense  the  peer  of  the  architecture  of  the  en- 

■^^^'™*"'      tablatuie   and  of  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arrft 

Q<f^<^'       The  architectural  expression  of  rest  and  immobility  is  aa 

esque  the    artistic  conception  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  architectural 

■'*^*?''     expression  of  either  of  the  two  forms  of  horizontal  and 

ture  of  * 

rest  and      vertical'  extension.     If  not  for  actual  beauty,  yet  for  awfiJ 

•olidity. 
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gp^andeuT  and  sublimity,  for  the  feeling  of  eternity  wrought  cs.  xxvi. 
in  stone,  no  work  of  man  can  surpass  the  minsters  and 
castles  which  were  reared  in  the  new  style  which  King 
Eadward  brought  into  England/    As  in  everything  else,  The  older 
so  in   art ;  what  the  Norman  tastes  of  Eadward  began,  £^^,d 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  William  brought  to  its  height.  3^*®*^ 
One  of  the  direct  results  of  that  Conquest  was  the  sup-  the  Nor- 
planting  of  the  older   style  of  English   architecture,   a  quest. 
style    oommoa   to    England  with   the   rest   of  Western 
Christendom,  by  the  new  style  which,  among  the  other 
improvements  of  William's  Norman  reign,  was  fast  grow- 
ing to   perfection  in  the  great  buildings  of  his  duchy. 
And^  if  we  hold  that  the  buildings  of  any  age  or  people 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  history^  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  the  Conquest  on  the  building  art  in  England 
is  a  natural  and  not  unimportant  part  of  our  subject. 

In  most  other  points  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  to  take  England  in  some  measure  out  of  its  older 
insular  position,  to  bring  it  into  a  closer  connexion,  not 
•  only  with  Normandy,  but  with  continental  Christendom 
in  general.     Its  effect  with  regard  to   architecture  was 
somewhat   different.     It  brought  England   into  a  closer 
continental   connexion    than   was  known    before,   but  it 
was  a  connexion  with   one  part  of  the  continent  only; 
its  connexion   with   the    rest   of  the   world   was   rather 
weakened     England  received  the  local  style  of  Normandy 
in  exchange  for  a  style  which  she  had  received  from  the 
common  centre  at  Rome.    The  so-called  *'  Anglo-Saxon  "  The 
style  of  architecture  is  simply  a  style  common  to  England  Roman- 
with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  and  which  is  best  dis-  ^^^^^  to 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Primitive  Romanesque.     Owing  Weetem 
to  the  passion  of  the  Norman  prelates  for  rebuilding  their 
churches  on  a  vaster  scale,  the  remains  of  this  early  style 

'  See  vol.  U.  p.  508. 
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OH.  xxTi.  in  England  are  few,  small,  and  rude.    Still  there  is  enongfa 
left  to   show  their  close  kindred  to  greater  and   more 
elaborate  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  worlds  especiaDf 
Growihof  in  the  kindred  land  of  Germany.     This  common  stjk, 
of  Roman-  which  prevailed  through  all  Western  Christendom  op  to 
?J^         the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was,  in  the  course  of 
eloTenth     that  century,  supplanted  in  most  countries  by  local  styles. 
All  these  new  styles  followed  the  same  general  constmc- 
tive  principles^  but  each  showed  marked  national  features 
of  its  own.     Each  land,  Italy>  Aquitaine,  Northern  Ganl, 
developed  a  distinct  local  form  of  architecture  fer  itself. 
Analogy  of  As  the  tongue  which  all  these  lands  had   learned  from 
^*^^***^'    Borne  had  now  broken  up  into  distinct  national  languages, 
as  men  had  learned  that  they  were  speaking,  no  longer 
a  common  Roman  tongue,  but  the  distinct  national  speeeb 
of  Aquitaine  or  of  France,  so,  in  the  like  sort,  the  style  of 
architecture  which  all   had  learned  from  Borne  broke  up 
into   distinct   national  forms   of  art.     As  each    national 
tongue  was  a  variety  of  the  common  Romance  speech,  so 
each  national  style  was  a  variety  of  the  common  B.oman- 
esque  architecture.     In  the  Teutonic  mainland  the  course  of 
The  things  was  different.    There,  if  art  was  from  the  beginning 

Btylekept  foreign,  language  was  from  the  beginning  native.  Ger- 
^^  many  had  never  changed  her  speech  as  Gaul  and  Spain 
had  done ;  there  was  therefore  no  moment  in  the  history  of 
her  language  which  answered  to  the  moment  when  the  Ro- 
mance lands  first  found  out  that  they  were  speaking  distinct 
national  languages.  As  the  eleventh  century  did  not  in 
Germany  form  the  same  marked  epoch  in  language  wfaicb 
it  formed  in  the  Romance  lands,  so  neither  did  it  form  the 
same  marked  epoch  in  architecture.  The  German  archi- 
tecture even  of  the  twelfth  century  is  not  a  distinct  form 
of  Romanesque,  like  the  Romanesque  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine.  It  is  rather  the  Primitive  Romanesque,  im- 
proved indeed  and  developed,  but  not  supplanted  by  any  new 
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and  distinct  style.    The  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch  ch.  xxti. 
was  in  Germany  the  immediate  successor,  not  of  a  style 
analogous  to  our  Norman,  but  of  a  style  which  we  at 
once  recognize  as  a  more  artistic  form   of  our  so-called 
"Anglo-Saxon."     Whether,  if  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
never  happened,  the  architectural  history  of  the  Teutonic 
island   would   have   been  the  same  as  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Teutonic  mainland,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.      What  we  do  know  is  that,  in  the  course  oflnEng- 
the  latter   half  of  the   eleventh   century,   the   Primitive  primitive 
Romanesque  of  England  gave  way  to  the  new  form   of"*^^®^^®* 
Bomanesque  which  had  grown  up  in   Normandy.     The  Norman. 
reign  of  Eadward  saw  the  beginning  of  a  great  change 
in  our  ecclesiastical  architecture;    for  then  the  English 
type  of  church  began  to  give  way  to  the  Norman.     In 
military   architecture  it   saw  the  beginning    of   a    still 
greater  change ;  for  the  Norman  castle,  name  and  thing, 
was  then  first  brought  in   among  us.     And  what   the 
wign  of  Eadward  began  the  reign  of  William  finished. 
In  rude,  small,  and  dbscure  buildings  the  elder  style  still 
lingered  on  by  the  side  of  buildings  in  the  newer  fashion. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  elder  style  had 
nearly  died  out ;  the  Norman  forms  had  become  the  rule 
in  small  buildings  as  well  as  in  great. 

The  Romanesque  style  is,  in  the  eyes  of  classical  pedantry,  Roman- 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  architecture  of  classical  Rome.  ^^S^ption^ 
A  wider  view  of  the  history  of  the  art  pronounces  it  to  be  ^^^^emBnt 
no  corruption,  but  rather  a  more  perfect  carrying  out  of  of  Roman 
ideas  which  classical  Rome  attempted  only  imperfectly,  ture. 
It  is  with  the  architecture  of  Rome  as  it  is  with  her  law 
and  her  language.     None  of  them  won  its  truly  Imperial 
>nd  oecumenical  position  till  long  after  the  stage  at  which 
the  mere  classical  student  brings  his   studies  of  Roman 
history  and  literature  to  an  end.     But,  more  than  this,  Analogy  of 
Doth  in  the  literature  and  in  the  architecture  of  Rome  the  architec- 
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latest  form,  the  so-called  post-classical  form,  is  in  trutli  i 
falling  back  on  the  earliest,  the  ante-classical  form.  Has 
is  to  say,  in  both  cases  it  falls  back  on  the  tme  fiomu 
form,  afber  a  time  in  which  the  true  Boman  form  hd 
given  way  to  a  foreign  inflaence.  The  native  poetiy 
of  Rome,  the  native  architecture  of  Borne,  lay  hiddea 
during  the  days  of  the  Julii,  the  Flavii,  and  the  Anto- 
nines.  As  the  true  Boman  poetry,  which  had  &llen  with 
Naevius,  rose  again  with  Prudentius/  so,  when  we  look  oa 
the  Emporium  by  the  Tiber,  a  building  earlier  than  ihe 
days  of  Emperors  or  of  Perpetual  Dictators,  we  see,  in  its 
simple  round-arched  construction  on  which  no  Greek 
element  has  intruded,  a  perfect  foreshadowing  of  any  ub- 
adorned  Bomanesque  building  of  the  eleventh  or  tweliUi 
century.  Of  this  style  the  classical  Boman  is  in  fact  a 
coriTiption.  Practically  we  may  look  on  it  as  a  transitiooal 
style  between  Grecian  architecture^  the  architecture  of  the 
entablature,  and  Romanesque,  the  architecture  of  the  round 
arch.  The  characteristic  of  the  classical  Roman  style  is 
that  the  round-arched  construction  is  more  or  less  dis- 
guised by  features  borrowed  from  the  Greek  architectoic 
of  the  entablature.  A  consistent  round-arched  styk 
begins  again  when   those  Greek  features  are  cast  away, 

and  when  the  round-arched  construction  stands  out  boldl? 

• 

without  any  attempt  at  disguise.  Such  a  style,  the  styk 
of  the  Emporium,  existed  all  along  in  buildings  like  aque- 
ducts and  military  towers,  where  Greek  features  do  not 
appear  at  all,  and  in  those  where,  as  in  the  amphitheatres, 
they  play  quite  a  secondary  part.  But  in  buildings  of  a 
more  ornamental  kind,  buildings  where  the  column  and 
not  the  massive  square  pier  is  the  characteristic  feature, 
the  first  beginnings  of  a  consistent  round-arched  style  aie 
to  be  found  when  the  architect  first  ventured  to  design 
an  arcade  where  the   arches    rest    immediately    on  tk 

^  See  OompwatSve  Polltlci,  p.  333. 
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Eipitals  of  the  columns.     Such  a  beginning  of  consistent  ch.  xxvi. 
3and-arched  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  palace  of  ^fi^^"^"fif 

ofcon- 

Hocletian  at  Spfilato,  a  building  which  contains  the  germ  sistent 
f  all  later  architecture,  Romanesque^  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  arched 
nd  Gothic.     There,  in  the  arcades  of  tke  great  peristyle,  ^"^!" 
be  slender  shafts^  the  gorgeous  capitals,  of  the  Corinthian  ^^  ^ 
•rder^  have  found  themselves  a  new  work,  to  bear  up  no  tlan's  p*- 
onger  the  dead  entablature^  but  the  living  arch.     When  sp4iato. 
his  g^at  step  had  once  been  taken^  the  full  developement 
>f  Romanesque  architecture  was  only  a  work  of  time.     The  Bmldingn 
>asilicas  of  Ravenna,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  theyenna; 
ivorks  of  the  degenerate  Roman  and  of  the  triumphant  Goth, 
exhibit  essentially  the  same  type,  though  the  buildings  alike 
>f  Placidia,  of  Theodoric,  and  of  Justinian  fell  back  in  some 
things  from  the  bold  innovation  of  the  master-mind  that 
planned  the  court  of  Jovius.^  Grecian  conceptions  have  now 
atterly  died  out.   The  one  feature  of  the  Greek  style  which 
CM>nld  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  a  arched  mode  of  con- 
stmction  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  and  has  found 
its  proper  place.      On  the  buildings  of  Ravenna  follow  of  Luoca 
the  buildings  of  Lucca,  and  Lucca  leads  the  way  to  the 
crowning  glories  of  Pitja.     In  Rome  itself  the  fight  was  Churcheg 
hardest.     In  the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  churches,  and  in 
the  basilica  of  Saint  Paul  beyond  the  walls,  the  columns 
supported  arches  from  the  beginning.     But  in  the  two 
churches  of  Saint  Mary,  on  the  Esquiline  and  beyond  the 
Tiber,  the  entablature  alone  was  used,  and  in  the  old  Saint 
Peter's,  the  crowning-place  of  Charles  and  Otto,  room  for 
both  constructions  was  found  among  its  many  ranges  of 
columns.     In   Rome   indeed  the    struggle   went    on   till 

'  In  the  buildings  of  Ravenna,  as  also  at  Triestte  and  Parenzo,  a  member 
is  commonly  thrust  in  between  the  abacus  and  the  capital.  In  Byzantine 
work,  as  in  Saint  Vital  at  Bavenna,  this  grows  into  a  doable  capital.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  unsightly  feature  on  constructive  grounds, 
as  guarding  the  delicate  capital  from  the  pressure  of  the  arch.  The  true 
remedy  is  found  in  the  heavier  abaci  of  Lucca  and  Pisa. 
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cH.  xxTi.  elsewhere  the  round  arch   itself  had   passed  away;  tk 

entablatares  of  the  nave  of  the  baailica  of  Saint  LacwicBfi: 

BAsOioan    are  coatemporaiy  with   Salisbury  and  Amiens.    StiB  t 

intenon.     ^^^  ^^j^  ^  ^  BUTvival  that  the  entablature  lived  on ;  df 

true  form  of  the  basilica  is  that  in  which  the  main  featrar 

is  the  arcades,  resting  in  one  t^'pe  on  columns,  in  anotkr 

on  square  piers,  or,  by  a  not  uncommon  arrang^m^t  m 

Gampa-      columns  and  piers  alternately.     A   stage   a   little   later 

"^^  brings  in  that  special  feature  of  the  external  oatline  wlii^ 

distinguishes   the  Christian  church  firom  the   temples  d 

every  other  religion.    The  invention  of  bells   led  to  tk 

building  of  lofty  towers,  adjoining  or  all  but  adjoining  tk 

churches.     Thus  arose  the  purely  Italian  type  of  AxoA 

all  glorious  within   with   its  long  arcades,   its  nA  d 

triumph,  and  its  apse,  but  depending  for  its  external  efet 

almost  wholly  on  the  tall,  slender,  tower.    But^  even  b^ 

this  type  of  church  had  grown  to  perfection,  another  wbo!^ 

distinct  type  had   grown   up  in   the  lands   beyond  tk 

The  By-      Hadriatic.     The  New  Borne  had  her  own  g^reat  tsS- 

^^xaoaX      tectural  invention,   the  noblest  offspring  of  the  aidri 

^yp®-  construction,  the  spreading  cupola,  the  liveliest  oopj  H^ 

man's  skill  can  frame  of  the  vault  of  heaven  itsell    ^^ 

where  could  that  great  invention  have  been  eo  fitting^ 

brought  to  its  perfection  as  in  the  city  which  was  Greet 

Growth  of  and  Roman  at  once.     In  the  earliest  times   of  Gieeet 

6  cupoia.  ^^^^^  jjgj.  ^^^^n  history  begins,  the  Kings  of  MykSne,  tk 

£retwaldas  of  Hellas,  had  reared  those  tombs  or  treasanei 
which  show  such  a  wonderfiil  striving  after  the  domical  fois 
while  the  domical  construction  was  not  yet  understood 
What  early  Greece  strove  after,  the  Old  Rome  brought  te 
its  constructive  perfection,  and  the  New  Rome  first  aa- 
ployed  for  its  noblest  use.  The  cupola  of  Agrippa  rose  onh 
from  its  own  walls,  and  was  unequally  yoked  together  irid 
a  portico  of  Grecian  conception.  But  the  cupola  of  Jos- 
tinian,  the  work  of  the  genius  of  Anthemios,  rose  in  tf 
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on  four  mighty  arches,  the  roof  and  crown  of  the  four  on.  xxvi. 
arms  which  joined  in  one  common  effort  to  bear  it  alofL 
Thus  arose  two  distinct  types  of  churches.     There  was  Two  typos 
the  Roman  basilica  with  its  long  rows  of  columns,  ft&d  ^amiicaD^ 
there  were  the  churches  of  the  Byzantine  tvpe,  where  f^^    ^ 
the  cupola  is  the  main  feature  of  the  building,  sometimes 
in  truth  the  building  itself.     Both  types  flourished  side  by 
side  in  Italy;  both  influenced  the  architecture  of  the  lands 
beyohd  the  Alps.     The  influence  of  the  basilica  is  present 
wherever  we  see  the  long  nave  and  aisles  unbroken  by  any 
central  lantern.     The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  type  is  Byzantine 
present^  not  only  in  Saint  Vital  and  at  Aachen,  in  Saint  the^ntoJ 
Mark  at  Venice  and  Saint   Front  at  Perigueux,  but  in  ^"*«™- 
buildings  where  Byzantine  forms  were  far  less  directly 
imitated.     Wherever  a  central  lantern^  be  it  an  octagonal 
cupola  or   simply  a  square  tower,   forms  the  dominant 
crown  of  the  building,  we  see  a  trace  of  the  great  architec- 
tural invention  of  the  Eastern  Some.     In  many  buildings,  Fusion  of 
and  among  them  in  nearly  all  the  great  minsters  of  England  types, 
and  Normandy,   we   see   the  two   types   fused   together. 
Their  union  is  seen  wherever  the  long  basilican  nave  is 
united  with  the  central  lantern  in  any  shape^  be  it  the 
cupola  of  Pisa  or  the   square  tower  of  Durham.     The 
exuberant  fancy  of  the  German  architects  worked  the  two 
elements  together  into  forms  of  wonderAil  complexity  and 
picturesqueness.    And  the  union  of  the  two  types  specially 
concerns  our   subject,  because  the  primitive  Romanesque 
architectiu-e  of  England  was  of  purely  Italian  origin,  while 
the  later  style  which  was  brought  in  from  Normandy  was 
not  without  a  Byzantine  element. 

It  is  a  favourite  dream  of  a  certain  school  of  antiquaries  Vuigiur 
that  Englishmen  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  in-  about"Eng- 
capable   of  putting   stone   and    mortar   together.      This^^^^* 
notion  has   sprung  in  a  great  degree   from  the  unlucky  before  the 
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CH.  XXVI.  practice  of  speaking  of  all  Englishmen  before  the  Noncii 
Nonnan      Conquest  confusedly  as  *'the  Saxons."   As  some  people  seoi 
to  fancy  that  all   ''the  ancients''   lived  at  one  time,  so 
some  people  seem  to  fancy  that  all   ''  the  Saxons "  lived 
at  one  time.     Let  it  be  once  fully  understood  that  ht- 
449-1066.  tween  Hengcst  and  Harold  as  long  a  time  passed  awij 
1066-1683.  as    between   Harold    and   Charles   the   Second,  and  tk 
difficulty  is  pretty  well  got  rid  of.*     It  must  however  be 
granted  that  the  history  of  architecture  in  England'does 
not  begin  with   Hengest,  but  with   iBthelberht,   and  it 
597-1066.  may  further  be  granted  that  the  four  hundred  and  sevGO^ 
years  between  ^thelberht  and   Harold  were  not  so  rieh 
1066-1537.  in  architectural   developements  as  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy  years  hetween   Harold  and   Henry  the   Eighth. 
Those  ages  were,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  a  time 
when  the  art  was  unusually  stationary.     The  reason  far 
its  stationary  character  undoubtedly  was  that  the  diffncot 
nations   of  Western  Europe  still   followed   one    commB 
models  and  had  not  yet  strucJk  out  national  varieties  of  ait 
for  themselves. 
No  English      It  is  uot  likely  that  any  buildings  of  stone  were  buiii 
of  Btonir    ^^  ^^®  Teutonic  parts  of  Britain  between  the  first  settle- 
before        i^ent  of  the  English  and  their  conversion    to    Christi- 
anity.    It  is  most  unlikely  that  our  forefathers  brougU 
with    them   ihe   art    of   building    in    stone    from    their 
elder   home;    and  assuredly  they  never  thought,  as  tk 

'  I  have  before  now,  when  arguing  that  stone  buildings  of  the  elrrasft 
oentury  might  possibly  exist,  been  told  that  ''the  Saxons"  oould  not  bdk 
in  stone,  and  I  have  been  referred  to  the  description  in  Bseda  (iii.  25)  of  ^ 
church  which  Finan,  "  non  de  lapide  sed  de  robore  secto,  totam  compoee 
atque  arandine  texit.**  It  was  forgotten  that  this  was  not  the  work  of «? 
*'  Saxon,"  and  that  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  built "  more  Scottoraa." 
But  it  would  seem  that  some  hold  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ide  i 
Britain  from  449  to  1066  were  contemporary  with  each  other.  axMl  tbtf 
all  were  alike  "  Saxons."  Bseda  (iii.  4)  speaks  of  Niniaa  building  "  ccdr 
siam  de  lapide,  insoUto  Brittonibus  more." 

On  this  question  of  stone  and  wood,  especially  in  Scotland,  see  the  » 
marks  of  Mr.  Stuart^  Book  of  Deer,  p.  cxlix. 
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jroths  did  in  Italy,  of  preserving  or  imitating  the  works  of  oh.  xxvi. 
hat  Boman  civilization  which  they  swept  away.     Wood  Use  of 
ras  no  doubt  the  common  material  for  houses  in  early  ^ 
imes,^  as,  in  districts  which  are  rich  in  timber  but  poor  in 
itone^  it  has  remained  almost  to  our  own  times.   And,  while 
louses    were    commonly    of   wood^  churches^  and    even 
ninsters,  were  beyond  doubt  not  uncommonly  built  of  the 
lame  material.^     Sut  the  use  of  stone  for  ecclesiastical  Use  of 
)ttildings  was   perfectly    familiar  in  England  from  the^,^tj^e 
lays  of  Augustine  onwards.     Augustine  himself  made  his  o"*^"^** 
metropolitan    church    out    of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  ^uxy, 
Ixisilica;^    his  church  was,  not  destroyed,  but  raised  in 
lieight^  by  Oda ;  *  and  it  lived  on  through  the  fires  of  the 
Danish   plunderers  to  fall  a  victim  to  the   same   means 
)f  destruction  in  the  early  days  of  William.*     At  Dover  Dover, 
the  work  of  Eadbald  still  remains.^     At  York,  Eadwine  York, 
began  the  building  of  a  church   of  stone,*^   which  was 
ruined  in  the  troubles  which  followed  his  death,  and  was 
repaired  by  the  care  of  Wilfrith.®     Wilfrith  himself  was  a 

1  On  the  BubetitutioQ  of  atone  for  wood  in  domestic  buildings,  see  vol.  ii. 
p.  139.  See  also  yoL  i.  pp.  472, 486  on  the  difference  between  different  dis- 
taricts  in  that  matter. 

'  It  wiU  be  remembered  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  513)  that  Eadgyth  substituted  a 
Blone  church  for  a  wooden  one  at  Wilton. 

*  Beda,  1.  33.  "  Augustinus  .  .  .  recuperavit .  .  eocleaiam  quam  inibi 
•ntiquo  Bomanorum  fidelium  opere  factam  fuisse  didicerat  et  earn  . , .  sa- 
cravit." 

*  See  voL  iv.  p.  125.        •  See  vol.  iv.  p.  125.        •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  535. 

'  He  first  built  a  temporary  church  of  wood  (ecdesia  Sancti  Petri  Apo* 
stoli,  quam  ibidem  ipse  de  ligno  . .  citaio  opere  oonstruzit),  and  afterwards 
began  one  of  stone  which  Oswald  finished  (curavit  majorem  ipso  in  loco  et 
augustiorem  de  lapide  fiikbricare  baailicam  .  ,  .  prseparatis  ergo  fundamentis 
• . .  CGBpit  eedificare  baailicam.  Sed . . .  opus  successori  suo  Osualdo  perfiden- 
dum  reliquit).  Bat  the  church  which  he  built  at  Campodunum  was  clearly 
■of  wood,  because  when  it  was  burned  "  evasit  ignem  altare,  quia  lapideum 
erat.*'  Bseda,  ii.  14. 

*  He  found  (Eddius,  Yit.  Wilf.  16,  Gale,  p.  59)  the  stone  wajls  broken 
down  (basilioe  .  .  in  diebus  Eadwini .  .  primo  fundatge  .  .  offioia  semiruta 
lapidea  eminebant) ;  the  windows  were  open  (fenestrae  apertie),  and  the  whole 
place  was  forsaken.  Wilfrith  covered  the  roof  with  lead,  glazed  the  windows 

VOL.  V.  E  r 
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CH.  xxTi.  great  boilder.     His  church  at  Bipon  was  built  of  poUfiJied 
^P<»-        stone,  and  adorned  with  columns  of  various  kinds,  probablj, 
like  those  in  the  basilicas  of  Ravenna,  the  spoil  of  earlier 
buildings.^    Nor  have  the  works  of  this  early  time  alto- 
Hexham,    gather  perished  from  among  us.   Wilfrith's  crypt  at  Bipoa, 
and  its  fellow  of  like  workmanship  at  Hexham,'  still  re- 
main, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  small  tnoes 
of  the  masonry  of  Eadwine  and  Paullinus  may   still  be 
traced  under  the  many  strata  of  various  ages  which  xk 
Brizworth.  embedded  in  the  more  spacious  crypt  of  York.^     The  same 
century  probably  beheld  the  building  of  the  still  existing 
basilica  at  Brixworth,  built  out  of  the   bricks   of  fome 
Roman  building/    It  saw  also  both  in  northern  and  south- 
em  England  the  rise  of  buildings  of  higher  historic  intene&t 
than  any  that  had  risen  since  the  very  first  days  of  the  oon- 
version.     The  age  of  BsBda  in  Northumberland,  the  age  of 
Ealdhelm  in  Wessex,  was  no  less  a  church-building  age 
than  any  of  those  later  ages  of  which  we  have  greater 
remains.     As  it  is,  we  have  enough  left  at  once  to  bev 
witness  to  the  state  of  art  in  those  days,  and  to  serve  as  still 
living  memorials  both  of  the  saint  of  Jarrow  and  of  the 
Works  of    saint  of  Sherborne.     By  the  banks  of  the  Wear  and  the 
Biscop  at    I^)  Benedict  Biscop,  by  the  help  of  workmen  from  Oaul, 
Jftrtowand  reared  ^e  churches  where  Bseda  worshipped  and   whidi 

Monkwear-  ** 

mouth.       Ealdwine   repaired,  and  where  the   havoc  of  the   nintk 

(per  fenestras  introitoin  aviam  et  imbrium  vitro  prohibidt^  per  qwd 
tamen  intio  lumen  radiabat),  and  whitewashed  the  walls  (pttrietas  ...  so* 
per  nivem  dealbavit),  like  Richard  at  Fecamp. 

^  Eddius,  1 7.  "  In  Hrypis  basilicam  polito  lapide  a  fnndamentis  in  tens 
usque  ad  summum,  sdificatam  variii  eotumnis  et  porticibus  suffoltam,  is 
altum  erexit  et  coDBumroavit.'* 

'  The  crypt  at  Hexham  is  laigely  built  out  of  stones  with  ''^^tmaip  ia- 
scriptions  and  ornaments,  fragments  most  likely  of  the  great  wall  wbii^  m 
not  hr  off. 

•  See  vol.  iv.  p.  373. 

*  I  speak  of  the  churoh  of  Brixworth  only  finm  very  old  romemlmiioai ; 
but  I  distinctly  remember  the  arches  of  Roman  brick  which  sagi^ested  tht 
idea  of  its  having  been  made  out  of  the  remains  of  an  earlier  boildiiig. 
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ientury  and  the  renovation  of  the  eleventh  have  still  left  ua  ch.  xxyi. 
lo  small  portions  of  the  venerable  work  of  the  seventh.^ 
[n  the  south  too,  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  Ine^  Works  of 
Baldhelm  reared  at  Malmesbury  and  at  Sherborne  min-  ,^t  sher- 
iters  parts  of  which  gave  way  only  to  the  great  works  of  ^J?^ 
Roger  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  the  historian  of  bury, 
Malmesbury  who  had  seen  them  did  not  despise.     Of  a 
amnber  of  smaller  churches  which  were  also  the  work  of 
Baldhelm  one  still  stands  to  upset  preconceived  theories  by 
bhe  simple  evidence  of  fact.    Small  in  size,  but  by  no  means  u^d 
rude  in  workmanship,  far  more  finished  than  the  buildings  on-Avon. 
9f  Benedict  in  the  north,  showing  in  its  arcades  a  near 
likeness  to  the  works  of  Honorius — let  us  rather  say  of 
Stilicho— on  the  gates  of  Borne,  the  old  church  of  Bradford- 
on-Avon  still  lives,  a  vdtness  of  the  forms  which  the  arts 
of  Borne  took  on  English  soil  while  Wessex  was  still  a  land 
which  had  to  struggle  against  the  Mercian  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Briton  on  the  other.     Bradford  too,  besides  its 
value  as  a  work  of  architecture,  gives  us  also  what  I  believe 
is  a  solitary  example  of  the  sculpture  of  so  early  a  time.^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  among  our  dated  buildings  a  greater 
number  belong  to  these  very  early  times  than  to  either 
of  the   two  great   later  times   of   church-building,  just 
before  and  just  after  the  Danish  conquest.     The  churches  ChurchM 
of  Oswald  at  Worcester,  of  jEthelwold  at  Winchester,  of  of  D^n^ 
a   crowd    of   others   which    marked   the   reforming   age"*"*' 
of  Dunstan,  have  utterly  perished.     But  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  they  were,  as  common  sense  would 
lead  us   to   expect,   large  and  complicated  buildings   of 
Btone.^     Of  the  many  buildings  the  foundation  of  which 

^  See  vol.  iv.  p.  665,  and  Appendix  TY. 

'  On  the  buildings  of  Ealdhelni,  and  the  evidence  about  them  supplied 
by  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  I  have  spoken  minutely  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Somersetshire  ArchsBological  and  Natural  Histoiy  Society,  1874, 

PP-  a;.  53» 
'  On  the  ohuioh  of  ^thelwold,  see  Willis,  Winchester,  11,  34. 

B  r  2 
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CH.  XXVI.  we  have  had  to  record  in  the  coarse  of  our  immediate 
^^  t^*  history,  of  the  church  of  Cnut  at  Saint  Eadmundsbaiy, 
and  Ea«i-  of  the  church  of  Ealdred  at  Gloucester,  of  the  church  of 
Leofric  at  Coventry,  of  the  church  of  Eadgyth  at  Wilton, 
nothing  is  left.  We  know  not  how  far  those  among  their 
builders  who  were  contemporary  with  the  Normannizing 
Eadward  shared  his  foreign  tastes,  and  how  far  tbey  cLitp 
Deerhuret.  to  the  earlier  traditions  of  England.  One  example  onlj 
remains,  the  nave  and  tower — the  choir  has  perished — of 
Earl  Odda's  church  at  Deerhurst,  a  distinct  example  d 
Primitive  work  without  the  slightest  sign  of  Norman  in- 
fluence.^ Odda's  work  at  Deerhurst,  when  compared  with 
Eadward's  work  at  Westminster,  shows  clearly  that  the  ncir 
style  which  was  brought  in  by  Eadward  was  in  strictness  a 
new  style  which  supplanted  the  elder  one  and  did  not  grow 
out  of  it.  Of  undated  examples  of  Primitive  Bomanesqae, 
without  in  all  cases  ruling  that  they  ate  cbronologicallj 
older  than  the  coming  of  William,  we  have  a  considerable 
store,  but  they  are  all  small,  rude,  and  mutilated.'  Save 
Bradford,  a  perfect  church  of  this  time  hardly  exists.  But 
fragments,  single  arches  and  the  like,  are  not  very  un- 
common, and  towers,  in  some  districts  at  least,  may  almost 
be  called  abundant.  The  towers  are  the  best  preserved 
portions  of  these  ancient  buildings,  those  in  which  we  are 
best  able  to  study  the  characteristic  features  of  the  style, 
and  to  make  the  needful  comparison  with  the  analogous 
examples  in  other  lands. 
The  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Primitive  Romanesque 

Romiln- ^    in  England  all  tend  to  connect  it  with  the  earlier  Italian, 
esque  style  j^jj^  not  with  the  later  Norman  style.     It  is  not  an  im- 

essentially  ^     ,  , 

Roman.      perfect  Norman ;  it  is  not  Something  out  of  which  Norman 
grew ;  it  is  an  independent^  however  rude,  form  of  iurt, 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  i6i,  407. 

'  Lists  of  fragments  of  this  kind,  commonly  called  "  Saxon,**  will  be  found 
in  many  arohitecturaK  works. 
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which  the  Norman  style  supplanted.  It  was  called  the  ch.xxvi. 
^^  Roman  "  fashion  in  the  days  when  it  first  came  in,^  and 
Roman  in  its  essential  character  it  remained  as  long  as 
it  lasted  at  all.  Its  masonry  shows  its  Roman  origin. 
I  cannot  indeed  point  to  any  distinct  examples  in  England, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  (jaul,^  of  an  undoubted  imitation 
of  the  Roman  manner  of  walling.  But  the  huge  stones 
which  form  the  sides  and  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows 
are  thoroughly  Roman  in  feeling,  however  rude  in  exe- 
cution. The  long-and-short  work,  though  it  looks  so 
temptingly  like  a  wooden  construction  imitated  in  stone, 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  imitation  of  such  masonry  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  vaults  and  passages  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Verona.  Everything  is  hard  and  square;  the 
mouldings  and  other  attempts  at  ornament — and  in  some 
cases  the  attempt  at  ornament  is  rather  extensive — are 
quite  unlike  the  future  Norman^  and  have  far  more  the 
feeling  of  a  rude  imitation  of  Roman  work.  The  windows 
are  small  and  narrow,  and  are  often  furnished  with  a  splay 
without  as  well  as  within.  Square  strips,  the  descendants 
of  pilasters,  form  one  of  the  few  sources  of  external  en- 
richment. The  point  as  to  which  we  know  least  is  the  The  in- 
treatment  of  the  main  arcades  of  the  churches,  as  hardly  the  early 
a  single  building  with  aisles  remains  to  us.  The  massive  <*""5^^' 
square  pier,  so  characteristic  of  the  churches  of  Germany 
down  to  a  far  later  time,  was  certainly  sometimes  used. 
But  the  description  of  Wilfrith's  church  at  Ripon  shows  Uae  of 
that  the  column  was  also  used,  and  at  Repton  we  still  see 

'  Bed*,  Vit.  S.  Ben.  5.  "  Benedictas,  ooeano  transnuBso,  Gallias  pet  jub, 
csementarios,  qui  lapideam  sibi  ecclesiam  juxta  Romonorum,  quern  semper 
amabaty  morem  facerent,  postulavit,  aocepit,  attulit.** 

*  As  one  example  out  of  many  I  may  quote  the  Romanesque  work  at  Le 
Mans,  both  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Counts.  Its  masonry 
is  a  dose  imitation  of  the  neighbouring  Roman  walls.  These  cases 
must  be  distinguished  firom  those  in  which  Roman  materials  were  used  up 
again. 
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oH.  XXVI.  a  style  of  column,  fantastic  indeed  and  uncouth,  but  net 
altogether  forgetting  classical  proportions.  And  we  mix 
be  sure  too  that  the  massive  round  pier  was  not  unknoviL 
It  is  a  feature  so  exclusively  characteristic  of  English,  u 
opposed  to  continental,  Norman  that  it  is  hardly  possiUe 
to  account  for  its  use,  except  on  the  belief  that  it  was  tf 
insular  fashion  which  the  Norman  builders  in  Englsni 
Ground-  adopted.  The  usual  form  of  the  greater  churches  ms 
ohiurchea.*  Certainly  basilican  ;  the  metropolitan  church  was  a  vast 
basilica  with  an  apse  at  each  end,  as  in  so  many  Germtt 
examples.^  The  projecting  transepts  and  the  central  lantenL 
whether  in  its  Byzantine  or  in  its  Norman,  shape,  "vm 
rare,  though  not  altogether  unknown.*  In  short,  the  OM- 
English  style,  Roman  in  its  origin,  kept  on  to  the  Is^ 
those  distinctive  features  which  proclaimed  its  dose  coa- 
nexion  with  the  native  architecture  of  Italy. 

The  early        But  it  is  in  its  towcrs  that  the  Primitive  Romanesque 

towers  __  — ^ 

of  England  has  left  its  most  precious  relics.  Some  of 
the  existing  examples  of  the  style  are  undoubtedly  rf 
later  date  than  the  Norman  Conqaest ;  but  that  fad, 
when  rightly  understood,  only  proves  more  distinctlj 
that  England  had  a  distinct  form  of  Romanesque  bef«e 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Of  others,  which  have  no  like- 
ness whatever  to  Norman  work,  whose  builders  cannot 
be  conceived  to  have  seen  any  Norman  detail,  no  one  es> 
reasonably  doubt  that  they  are  older  than  the  K'ormsB 
Conquest,  though  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  fix 
exact  dates  to  each  in  cases  where  we  have  no  doeth 
mentary  evidence.  Such,  among  others,  are  the  towers  of 
Earl's  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  and  of  Barton-on-the- 

*  Sec  vol.  XV.  p.  361. 

*  The  oentral  tower  is  found  in  the  church  in  Dover  Castle,  at  Janw, 
Hid  in  Bome  other  Primitive  ezamples,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  cjianeler- 
istic  of  the  earlier  style,  as  it  is  of  the  Norman. 
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Hamber,  of  Ovingham  and  Sywell  in  Northumberland,  oh.  xxvl 
of  Sompting  in  Sussex  and  of  Saint  Benet's  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  tower  into  which  some  hand  later 
than  Benedict  and  earlier  than  Ealdwine  carried  up  the 
venerable  western  porch  of  Monkwearmouth.*  Among 
these  towers  there  are  many  points  of  unlikeness,  and  a 
minute  examination  might  easily  range  them  under  several 
classes;  but  they  all  have  a  common  character,  a  character 
which  parts  them  off  from  the  Norman  towers  which 
followed  them,  and  which  connects  them  with  a  large  class 
of  towers  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe.  All 
alike  are  tall,  hard,  unbuttressed ;  their  ornament,  when 
they  have  any,  is  sought  in  the  hard,  and  commonly  square, 
strips.  In  most  of  them  even  this  kind  of  enrichment  is 
but  sparingly  used,  while  sometimes,  as  in  the  fiunous 
tower  of  Earl^s  Barton,  it  is  lavished  to  an  extenf  which 
produces  a  striking  effect  of  barbaric  grandeur.  But  the 
distinctive  feature  of  all  is  the  windows.  Two,  some- 
times more,  round-headed  lights  are  grouped  together  and 
divided  by  mid^wall  shafts,  or  sometimes  balusters.  The 
thing  is  as  unlike  any  Norman  work  as  it  can  be;  not 
only  are  the  details  different,  but  the  feeling  is  as  unlike 
as  possible.  These  early  towers  have  a  strongly  marked  Examples 
character  of  their  own,  a  character  strikingly  unlike  their  gune  kind 
Norman  successors  in  England^  but  no  less  strikingly  like  ^^^nt 
a  large  class  of  towers  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Towers  of  essentially  the  same  class  are  found  in  the 
combes  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  they 
are  found  in  the  great  Burgundian  valley  of  the  Rhone 
and  in  the  outl}dng  Burgundian  valley  of  Aosta ;  they 
are  spread  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  German  king- 
dom,  from  Bremen    to    the   Brenner  pass.     But  Saint 

^  Much  longer  lists  will  be  found  in  msny  architectural  works.  I  mention 
only  those  towers  which  I  have  myself  specially  studied.  On  the  tower  of 
Monkweannonth,  see  Appendix  YT. 
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OH.  xxTi.  Aventin  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Earl's  Barton  in  Mercia  did 
Their         not  borrow  from  one  another,  neither  did  either  of  ties 
origin.        borrow  from  Sitten  or  Schaffbausen.     It  is  in  architectmt 
as  it  is  in  language;   the  likeness  among  these  disUnt 
examples  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  their  deiiTatim 
AU  oome    from  a  common  source.    That  source  is  to  be  sought  in 
Italy.    The  Primitive  towers  of  England,  Germany,  Bor- 
gundy,  and  Aquitaine  are  all  reproductions  of  the  earn- 
paniles  of  Italy.     Our  examples  are  plain  and  rude ;  hsU 
this  is  simply  because  all  our  minsters  of  this  age  hs^ 
given  way  to  later  suceessors.     Schaffhausen   and  Siiot 
Zeno  itself  diflfer  from  our  "Anglo-Saxon**  towers,  net 
as  members  of  a  different  class,  but  as  superior  memb^ 
of  the  Fame  class.     Between  the  English  towers  and  tk 
smaller  and  ruder   Italian  towers   there  is    hardly  tnj 
difference;  there  are  towers  in   Lincoln  and   in  Yerom 
which  might  change  places  and  still  seem  at  home,    b 
all  of  them,  great  and  small,  there  is  the  same  genenl 
character;  the  same  hard^  square  outline,  the  same  hek 
of  buttresses,  the  same  mid-wall  shafts.     But  the  Engli^ 
towers  are  invariably  square ;  the  round  towers  of  Bavenni 
found  no  imitators,  unless  any  of  those  of  East-Angb 
can  be  shown  to  be  of  so  early  a  date.     How   fiur  ft^ 
Ravenna  type  influenced  the  architecture   of  Ireland  » 
Irish  round  another  and  a  more  difiicult  question.     If  the  Irish  Toaai 
^    '       towers  are  copied  from  those  of  Italy,  they  have  forsakd 
their  models  in  almost  everything  except  their  mere  Axf^ 
The   Italian   towers  are   tall   and   slender ;   but   there  i> 
nothing  in  Italy,  in  England,  or  even  in  Grermanj,  ^ 
compare  with   the  height  and  slendemess  of  the  In^ 
examples.    We  are  tempted  to  call  this  height  and  8leDde^ 
ness  exaggerated ;  but  that  word  hardly  applies  to  boil^ 
ings  which  have  so  strongly  marked  a  character  of  the? 
own,  and  which  really  can  be  compared  to  nothing  in  ife 
world  but  themselves. 
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This  Primitive  style,  which  England,  like  the  rest  of  oh.  xxvi. 
Western  Europe,  borrowed  from  Italy,  underwent  a  dif-  History  of 
ferent  fate  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  from  that  which  befell  esque  in 
it  in  Gaul  and  Britain.     In  Italy  the  native  Romanesque  Germany. 
gave  way,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  a  helpless  imitation 
of  the  Northern  Gothic.    Still  the  type  of  the  Italian  cam- 
panile never  wholly  died  out ;  towers  reproducing  its  general 
type,  but  with  details  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  even 
sixteenth  century,  are  found  both  at  Venice  and  at  Verona ; 
and  the  noblest  example  of  the  square  capipanile  in  its 
later  form,  the  mighty  bell-tower  of  Sp&lato,  a  thousand 
years  later  in  date,  is  still  thoroughly  kindred   in   spirit 
with  the  arcades  of  Jovius  over  which  it  soars.     And 
before  the  Italian  Romanesque  gave  way  to  the  corrupt 
Italian  Gothic,  it  produced  at  Lucca  and  Pisa  a  style  of 
singular  beauty  by  falling  back  on  a  more  classical  style 
of  column.    In  Germany  too,  though  no  strictly  new  style  The 
was  brought  in  in  the  twelfth  century,  yet  the  buildings  itoman- 
of  that  century  show  a  marked  improvement  on  those  of  ^y^^^ 
the  eleventh.     The  later  German  style,  the  Romanesque  improved 
of  the  great  churches  on  the  Rhine,  is  essentially  the  same  many, 
as  the  earlier  style  of  Hildesheim,  Soest,  and  Wiirzburg, 
but  it  is  the  same  style  refined  and  improved.     With  its 
mid-wall  shafts,  its  double  splays,  its  massive  square  piers, 
its  rare   use  of  distinctly  Norman  ornaments,  it  stands 
distinct  from  the  Norman  and  English  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  century.     In  Germany  in  short  the  Primitive  style 
lived  on  through  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  Gothic. 

In  Gaul  and  Britain  the  case  was  widely  different.     We  History  of 
have    abundant    evidence    that    the    Primitive    form    of  esque  in 
Romanesque  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  Gaulish  lands.  ^ 
One  of  those  lands,  the  royal  Burgundy,  among  a  crowd  of  Ronukin- 
smaller  examples,  can  boast  of  the  wonderful  church  of 
Romainmoutier,  almost  the  only  building  on  a  large  scale 
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CH.  xzvL  which  has  survived  with  bat  little  Change  from  the  eiglitli 
oenturj.     And  no  Englishman  who  sees  that  venerable  pk 
can  fail  to  see  in  it,  carried  out  with  grander  proportiooA, 
a  style  absolutelj  the  same  as  that  which  is  shown  in  the 
small^  rade,   and   mutilated   remains   of  his  own   island. 
Primitive    Scattered  through  Aquitaine  and  France  other  buildings 
Aqoitaine   of  the  same  type  will  here  and  there  meet  the  eye  of  the 
J^^       traveller,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Saint  John  at  Poitiers,  the 
abbey  of  Fleinpied  in  Beriy,  the  ancient  nave  at  Beaavaw, 
and,  above  all,  a  building  which  has  a  special  charm  fcff 
the  student  of  English  history  in  the  eleventh  centniy. 
The  abbey  the  mickle  minster  of  Rheims.     In  the  mighty  pile  wheR 
Remigius    the  ambassadors  of  England  met  Pope  and  CsBsar  at  its 
at  RheiEM.  hallowing/  the  pile  on  which  Gyrth,  and  perhaps  Harold 
himself,  looked  while  still  in  its  freshness,^  the  work  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  still  lives,  half  covered 
but  by  no  means  wholly  effaced,  by  the  richer  forms  of  the 
twelfth.     The  forms  of  its  capitals,  strange  and  uncoutk 
as   they   seem  to   eyes  familiar  with  either  classical  or 
Norman  forms,  belong  to  the  last  days  of  the  PrimitiTt 
style,  but  they  still  claim  kindred  alike  with  Repton  ini 
New  forms  with    Hildesheim.      But    the    Primitive    style    of    GsnL 
cHque  in     Southem   Or  Northern,  did   not,  like  that   of  Germany. 
Gaul.         itself  grow  into  a  more  finished  form  of  art  in  the  neit 
century.     In  all  parts  of  the  land,  from  the  Pyrenees  U 
the  Cdtentin,  it  gave  way  to  new  forms^  fresh  and  in- 
dependent dcvelopements  of  the  common  round-arched  ide^ 
style  of      In  the  lands  south  of  the  Loire  forms  of  singular  noveltT 

Aquitaine  -  ^4 

and  were  struck  out.     The  last  half  of  the  eleventh  centoiy 

saw  the  beginning  of  that  great  series  of  wide  aai 
lofty  churches,  special  triumphs  of  the  art  of  vaulting 
which  go  on^  through  the  various  varieties  of  Romanesqn 
and  Grothic  detail,  till  a  foreign  style  was  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  English  and  French  masters  of  Aquitaine. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  iia.  "See  voL  it  p.  459, 


Provence. 
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Two  points  especially  distinguish  the  Aquitanian  and  ch.  zxti. 
Provencal  style.  There  is  the  early  vaulting  of  large  spaces,  Toaloufle. 
Qommonly  by  a  barrel-vault,  as  in  the  great  Saint  Semin 
it  Toulouse;^  and  there  is  tlie  early  use  of  the  pointed 
irch  as  a  constructive  form.  In  Southern  Gaul  this  is 
tiot,  any  more  than  at  Pisa,  a  sign  of  the  coming  Gothic ; 
it  is  rather  a  trophy  which  pilgrims  or  crusaders  have 
brought  back  from  the  land  of  the  Saracen.  The  pointed 
irch  is  in  this  region  linked  in  special  fellowship  with 
mother  Eastern  feature.  The  domes  which  the  architects  Domical 
3f  Perigueux  and  Angouleme  borrowed  from  Venice,  as 
Venice  had  borrowed  them  from  Constantinople,  har- 
monized well  with  that  local  love  of  stone  roofing  which 
had  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  other  ways.  And  in 
architecture,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  marchland. 
That  marchland  stretches  northwards  into  Maine,  south-  Angev'n 
vrards  into  Poitou,  but  its  centre  is  Anjou.  An  Angevin 
church,  like  an  Angevin  Count,  is  neither  Norman  nor 
Aquitanian,  nor  anything  else  but  Angevin.  The  Primitive 
style  in  Anjou,  to  judge  from  one  example,  the  thoroughly 
Roman  church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Angers,  had  much  in 
(X>mmon  with  the  Primitive  style  elsewhere.  But  the  wide 
iiisle-less  Angevin  churches,  which  go  on  from  the  middle 
Df  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  have 
I  character  of  their  own,  a  character  intermediate  between 
the  North  and  the  South  ;  but  they  certainly  come  nearer 
bo  Aquitanian  than  to  Norman  forms.  In  the  lands  north 
md  south  of  Anjou  we  may  perhaps  see  the  beginnings  of 
bhe  new  style  in  the  church  of  Saint  Hilary  at  Poitiers 
ind  in  the  older  parts  of  the  great  churches  of  Le  Mans. 
Fhese  buildings  have  a  place  in  our  history.  The  tall  Poitien. 
X)lumns  round  the  apse  of  Saint  Hilary  claim  to  be  part 

'  In  this  greftt  minflter,  oonseonted,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Pope  Urban  the 
3eoond,  it  is  impoeedble  not  to  be  reminded  of  tbe  chapel  in  the  White  Tower 
m  a  vaster  scale. 
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cH.  xzvi.  of  the  pile  which  rose  through  the  bounty  of  Emma  ;^  and 
Le  Mans,  we  may  feel  more  certainty  in  affirming  that  those  older 
parte  of  the  nave  of  Saint  Julian  which  still  peep  out 
from  beneath  the  gorgeous  work  of  the  next  century  were 
there  before  the  Cenomannian  county  and  city  first  bowed 
to  William  as  their  master.^ 

In  Aquitaine  it  would  seem  that  the  introduction  of  tht 
later  form  of  Romanesque  was  mainly  due  to  a  distiDd 
Origin  impulse  from  without.  In  Normandy,  though  the  resnh 
Norman  of  the  change  is  no  less  marked,  yet  its  origin  is  less  easj 
^^^^  to  trace.  In  no  part  of  Western  Christendom  are  remaim 
e«ia«-  of  the  Primitive  style  more  rare.  Here  and  there,  as  at 
PrimUive  O^iHy-le-Vicomte  and  at  Vieuxpont,  we  see  masonry  which, 
work  in      whatever  its  date,  is  in  character  Roman  and  not  Norman.' 

Normandy. 

But  of  distinctive  work  of  the  Primitive  stvle  there  is 
hardly  anything,  except  one  or  two  small  examples^  like 
the  church  of  Querqneville  in  the  C6tentin,  and  some  small 
parts  of  the  abbey  of  Jumi^ges^  which  last  are  said  to  date 
from  Merowingian  times.  Not  a  single  tower  of  the 
type  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  in  Italy,  Germanv, 
Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  and  England  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
be  found  in  the  Norman  duchy.*  This  utter  absence  of 
early  Romanesque  is  remarkable.  We  can  well  bdieTe 
that  buildings  earlier  than  the  settlement  of  B«if 
were  more  utterly  swept  away  than  elsewhere;  but  the 
buildings  of  the  tenth  century,  the   earlier  churches  of 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  438,  Ed.  a.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  205,  Ed.  2 

^  See  above,  p.  614. 

*  At  Vieuxpont  there  seems  really  to  be  the  stump  of  a  Primitive  tow; 
but  it  has  been  carried  up  in  later  times,  so  that  the  omamentai  detvii 
are  Norman.  The  general  character  of  the  Norman  towers,  even  vte 
they  are  somewhat  leas  massive  tlian  usual,  is  quite  unlike  Italian  « 
Old-English  work.  At  Yer,  Dear  Bayeux,  is  a  tower  whose  gencn^ 
effect  is  somewhat  Italian,  but  the  details  are  ordinary  Norman.  A: 
QuiUy,  neir  Caen,  is  a  tower  whose  belfry-windows  reaUy  do  look  Ife 
a  transition  between  the  Primitive  mid-wall  shaft  and  the  usual  'Scram 
form. 
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Peeamp  and  Jmnieges^  might   be  expected  to  belong  to  ch.  xxvi. 
he  same  class  as  other  buildings  of  that  age.     But  the 
M>nt]naous  series  of  Norman  buildings  cannot  be  carried 
'urther  back  than  the  later  years  of  the  first  half  of  the 
jleventh    century.      Of  that  date  there   are  one  or  two  Transition 
examples  in  which  we  do  see  something  like  a  transition  PrSative 
between  the  Primitive  and  the  distinctly  Norman  forms.  *°  ^^™^"- 
Something  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  Judith's  minster  Bernay. 
it   Bernay,^   where   the   untouched   parts  of  the  church 
baye  a  character  more  like  that  of  some  of  the  Germain 
buildings  than  anything  to  be  fotmd  at  Caen  or  even  at 
Derisy.*     The  German  character  of  Archbishop  Robert's  Jumifeges. 
wrork  at  Jumi^ges  was  noticed  long  ago   by  two  of  our 
best  architectural  observers.'      The  columnar  piers,  with 
bheir   rude    capitals,   show   only   the  very   beginning  of 
Norman  forms,  and  the  general  efiect  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  the  genuine  Norman  buildings.     But  in  our  next  group  Early 
of  buildings,  as  at  Cerisy  and  at  William's  own  church  at  at°™ri^ 
Caen,  the  distinctively  Norman  style  is  fully  developed.  ^^  ^*®''- 
It  is  as  yet  without  any  approach  to  the  elaborate  deco- 
rations of  the  next  age ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving  that 
those  decorations  were  wholly  unknown.     Much  is  due  in 
these  matters  both  to  individual  taste  and  to  the  cjiaraeter 
of  particular  classes  of  buildings.    The  difference  between  the 
two  minsters  at  Caen,  between  the  work  of  William  and  the 
work  of  Matilda,  is  clear  to  every  eye.*    And  throughout  the  The  largest 
period  of  Norman  work  it  seems  to  have  been  a  fixed  rule,  ^he 
a  rule  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Boman-  P^***!®**- 
^sque  art,  that,  the  larger  a  building  was,  the  more  easily 
it  might  dispense  with  ornaments.     The  richest  examples 
of  Norman  work  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  buildings 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  508.  *  See  toI.  i.  p.  529. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  341 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  94;  Wliewell,  German  Churches,  281 ; 
I*etit,  Church  Architecture,  1.  93,  94.  Mr.  Petit  was  clearly  feeling  his 
^Ay  towards  the  distinction  between  German  and  Norman  Romanesque. 

*  Sec  vol.  ill.  p.  109. 
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on  a  small  scale.     Bat  there  is  in  the  Norman  stjle  a 
certain  severity  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Primitive 
style.      In    Primitive   work    there    is    often  a  kind  of 
barbaric  richness,  a  certain   kind  of  fancifulness  in  tk 
forms  of  capitals  and  abaci,  of  which  there  is  no  tnee  u 
the  severely  cut  capitals  of  the  early  Norman.    Their  tfo 
most  common    varieties^   the    cushion  and   the  vokted 
capitals,  the  Romanesque  forms  of  Doric  and  lonic^  can  easily 
be  traced  up  to  earlier  types ;  but  they  put  on  a  chaiactcr 
of  their  own  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman  architects.   In 
the  earliest  and  plainest  Norman  work  there  is  sometliiDg 
which,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  forms,  may  be  callca 
regular ;  and  between  the  plainest  and  the  richest  K()^ 
man  there  is   no  difference  in  the   essential  forms.   As 
long  as  the  style  remains  purely  Normcn,  untouched  br 
the  approach  of  the  coming  Gothic^  the  only  differe&oe 
between    the    plainest    and    the    richest    examples  is  > 
difference  in  the  amount  of  ornament.     In  the  intew 
elevations  the  column  is  hardly  found  in  buildings  of  tff 
great  size.     The  rectangular  pier  with  shafts  in  its  sog^ 
is  the  prevailing  form^  but  in  England  it  is  often  ex- 
changed for  the  vast  cylindrical  pier^  no  column,  bat  t 
mass  of  wall  made  round  instead  of  square^  which  is  pn^ 
bably  a  vestige  of  earlier  insular  practice.   Windows  of  anj 
richness  have  small  shafts  at  their  sides ;  the  double  spbj 
of  the  Primitive  and  the  (xerman  windows  is  unknown; 
and  when  two  or  more  windows  are  grouped  together,  tk 
shafbs  which  divide  them   never  follow  the  mid-wall  tf- 
rangement.      These   last  points  of  detail  are  worthy  d 
notice,  because  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  differenoe 
between  the  Primitive  and  the  Norman  forms  of  Boman- 
esque  is  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  windows. 

In  the  arrangements  of  their  churches  the  Normtf 
architects  finally  established  the  type  which^  amid  al 
varieties  of  style,  prevailed  through  the  whole  medisTsI 
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period.  The  \7ide  naves  and  cupolas  of  Aquitaine,  the  oh.  xxyi. 
double  choirs  and  variously  grouped  towers  of  Germany, 
the  basilicas  of  Italy  with  their  single  detached  campanile, 
were  all  rejected  by  the  Norman  architects.  A  Norman 
minster  followed  the  shape  of  the  Latin  cross;  the  short 
eastern  limb  contained  little  beside  the  apse.  The  choir 
was  placed  under  the  broad  central  tower  which  took  the 
place  of  the  Byzantine  cupola.  Sometimes  it  overflowed 
into  the  boundless  length  of  the  western  limb,  which 
thus^  as  at  Norwich  and  Saint  Alban's,  took  in  nave  and 
choir  without  any  architectural  break.  The  west  end, 
which  in  Germany  was  often  the  place  of  a  second  choir, 
was,  in  the  Norman,  as  in  the  Italian  style,  the  fa§ade  of 
entrance,  flanked  in  most  cases  by  two  lowlier  towers 
grouping  in  due  subordination  to  the  great  central  lan- 
tern. Within,  the  threefold  division  of  pier-arch,  tri- 
forium,  and  clerestory  is  clearly  marked  in  the  larger 
churches,  and  the  triforium,  especially  in  the  earlier  ex- 
amples, is  a  bold  and  important  feature.  The  vaulting  of 
large  spaces  was  not  attempted  by  the  Norman  architects 
till  quite  the  last  days  of  the  style.  In  the  earlier 
examples  the  aisles  might  be  vaulted,  the  apse  might  now 
and  then  be  covered  with  its  conch,  but  the  nave  was 
covered  with  a  flat  ceiling  which  afibrded  a  grand  field  for 
the  display  of  the  subsidiary  arts.^ 

Now  whence  did  the  Norman  architects  of  the  eleventh  Origin  of 
century  learn  this  distinct  and  marked  variety  of  the  com-  arSjt^. 
mon  Romanesque  family  ?    The  question  is  not  very  easily  *""• 
answered.     The  other  form  of  Romanesque  which  has  most  its  likeness 
in  common  with  the  Norman  is  certainly  that  peculiar  form  heavier 
of  the  Italian  Romanesque  in  which  the  least  trace  of  5^™^"** 
elassical  influence  is  seen.    The  older  portions  of  such 

^  On  the  ceiling  of  Lanfrano*8  church  at  Canterboiy,  see  vol.  ir.  p. 
362. 
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OH.  xzvi.  charches  as  Saint  Ambrose  at  Milan  ^  and  Saint  Michael  at 
Favia  have  far  more  of  likeness  to  our  fEuniliar  Normsfi 
than  we  see  in  the  columnar  varieties  of  the  Italia 
Romanesque,  or  even  in  the  later  churches  of  GennsDj 
and  Aquitaine.  But  such  a  low,  dark,  cavernous,  pile  as 
Saint  Ambrose  is  certainly  a  very  rude  forerunner  of  the 
lofty  naves  of  Saint  Stephen's  and  Ely.  Yet  the  like- 
ness  between  the  two  styles  is  not  to  be  denied;  9si 
in  such  a  building  as  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  whidi,  as 
a  work  of  the  Great  Countess^  is  actually  contemporaij  with 
our  Norman  buildings,  there  is  a  still  closer  approximatiQa 
Inter-  to  Norman  forms.  When  we  think  of  the  close  conneiwt 
between  between  Normandy  and  Italy  in  peace  and  war,  of  the  miB- 
^d^riS**^  tary  adventurers  whom  Normandy  sent  into  Southern  Italj' 
and  of  the  saints  and  scholars  whom  Normandy  receiTcd 
from  Northern  Italy,  Normandy  had  every  chance  of  re- 
ceiving an  importation  of  Italian  art  during  the  early  div3 
of  William.  Some  instinctive  feeling  of  kiudred  may  haft 
led  those,  whether  Normans  or  Italians,  who  carried  the  arte 
of  Italy  into  Normandy,  to  carry  them  in  their  ruder  andles 
classical  shape,  as  a  shape  which  had  better  prospect  of  taking 
Norman     firm  root  in  a  Northern  soil.     It  may  well  have  been  tk 

&rciiitec* 

ture  heavier  Lombard  style  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  it  certainly  wss 

brou*ht^     not  the  columnar  style  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  out  of  wbii 
from  Italy,  the  later  Romanesque  of  Normandy  and  England  gtef. 

but  de- 
veloped in  But^  if  it  be  so,  the  Norman  builders  received  from  Loid- 

orman  y.  y^^^^y  ^  mere  germ,  which  in  theit  hands  grew  up  for  tbf 
first  time  into  real  life.  Prom  whatever  quarter  tltfj 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  the  style,  the  style  itself^  ^ 
its  full  growth,  is  thoroughly  their  own.  In  their  haai 
the  Romanesque  of  the  North  was  no  longer  a  mere  imita* 
tion  of  the  Roman  or  Romanesque  of  the  South ;  it  hea^ 
a  distinct  and  equal  style,  an  independent  developementd 

^  I  am  aware  that  this  church  was  largely  repaired  in  the  twelfth  csaWh 
but  I  believe  that  its  main  walls  belonged  to  the  ninth. 
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le    same   constructive    principle.     Lombard   architecture  oh.  xxti. 
ay  'well  have  grown  into  Norman  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  on  the 
reig^n  soil  to  which  it  was  transplanted  that  it  first  became 
orthy   to  contend  on  equal  terms  with   other   kindred 
trms   of  art.     No  church  in  Christendom  has  a  deeper 
iterest  on  many  grounds  than  the  church  of  Saint  Am- 
rose  at  Milan.     But,  simply  as  a  work  of  architecture,  no 
ne   w^ould  for  a  moment  set  it  up  as  a  worthy  rival  to 
isa.      It  was  not  till  the  art  had  passed  from  Lombardy  Pisa  and 
^  Normandy,  and  from  Normandy  to  England,  that  the 
flory  of  Tuscan  skill,  the  highest  effort  of  the  Southern   . 
lomanesque,  found  a  true  and  equal  compeer  in  the  highest 
ffort  of  the  Northern  Romanesque,  in  the  mighty  nave  and 
hoir  of  Saint  Cuthberht's  minster. 

This   style,  which  grew  up  in   Normandy  during  the  Norman 
»rly  years  of  William,   was   brought  into   England   in  brought 
ihe    days  of  Eadward;   it  was  merely  strengthened  and}^^°^' 
wrought  to  perfection  after  William's  coming.     That  the  Eadward. 
De^inning  of  Norman  architecture  in  England  was   the  Ead^ard's 

,      .  ,  ,  church  of 

rebuilding  of  the  West  Minster  by  Eadward  is  declared  Weet- 
in  express  words  by  an  all  but  contemporary  writer. 
The  description  which  we  have  of  the  new  church  of 
Saint  Peter  sets  it  before  us  as  a  Norman  minster  of  the 
very  highest  rank,  and  we  know  that  it  long  remained  the 
great  model  of  the  style,  the  object  of  imitation  for  English 
architects,  even  in  the  following  century.^  This  last  fact, 
so  distinctly  recorded,  is  of  no  small  importance  in  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  508,  and  the  passage  there  quoted  from  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  The  modification  of  that  paasage  by  Matthew  Paris  (2,  Wats)  is 
almost  more  remarkable  than  the  original  passage ;  "  Ipse  novo  composi- 
tionis  genere  construxerat,  a  qua  post  multi  eodesias  construentes  exemplum 
■depti,  opus  illud  expensis  temulabantur  sumptuosis."  The  past  tense  re- 
places the  present,  because  in  Matthew's  time  the  Romanesque  of  Eadward 
waa  no  longer  the  model  for  imitation  which  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
William.  Cf.  also  Y^iH,  Malms,  iii.  246  ;  "  Videas  ubique  in  yillis  eodesias, 
in  yicis  et  urbibus  monasteria,  novo  sedificandi  genere  consurgere.** 

VOL,  V.  S  8 
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CH.  xxTi.  history  of  architecture.     It  shows  that  no  arbitraiy  lio^ 
De^re  of  can  be  drawn  between  early  and  late  Norman  work.     The 
noTalwm  degree  of  ornament  and  of  finish  in  workmanship  is  not  alwajrs 
a  ngn  of     ^  question  of  date ;  it  is  often  a  question  of  the  taste  and 
the  means  of  the  builders.     There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Eadward's  minster  was  a  richer  and  more  finished  ex- 
ample of  the  Norman  style  than  some  later  buildings.     The 
few  fragments  which  remain  of  the  original  church  seem 
to  point  to  a  work   of  no  small  finish   and   ornament. 
These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  consider 
Waltbam.  another  question  which  has  been  raised^  whether  Harold 
as  well  as  Eadward  did  not  bring  in  the  new  style  in 
the   minster  which   he   raised  at  Waltham,  and  whether 
any   portion   of  the   church   which    he   raised  there  slin 
remains.^      However    this    may    be,    there    is     in    one 
point    a    marked    difference    between   Westoiinster    and 
Increase  in  Waltham.      Not   the  least  marked  among  the  architec- 

the  Bize  of  .  .  " «  , 

churches,  tural  innovations  of  which  Eadward  was  the  b^inner 
was  the  vast  scale  which  was  now  given  to  the  gnat 
churches  which  began  everywhere  to  be  built.  This  is  a 
feature  which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
style  as  it  appears  in  England.  The  size  of  the  cathedral 
and  abbatial  churches  of  Normandy  is  not  excessive.  Jo- 
mieges  is  the  only  church  of  strictly  Romanesque  style 
which  has  any  claim  to  rank  in  point  of  size  with  our 
greatest  English  churches.  And  the  fashion  of  building 
churches  on  the  scale  which  Eadward  brought  in  at  West- 
minster remained  distinctly  English,  and  never  spread  into 
Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland.  But  in  England  the  Norman 
bishops  and  abbots  began  rebuilding  their  churches,  after 
the  model  set  by  the  English  King,  on  a  scale  far  sur- 
passing what  they  were  used  to  in  their  own  country.  The 
Primate  indeed  followed  a  different  course  in  the  metro- 
politan church,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  finish  what  he 

1  On  the  date  of  Waltham,  see  Appendix  Y  Y. 
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began. -^    But  almost  everywhere  else  churclies  of  gigantic  ch.  xx7i. 
size  began  to  supplant  the  elder  works  of  English  bishops 
and  abbots.     Old  Saint  Paul's^  Saint  Alban's,  Winchester^ 
Ely,  were  begun  on  a  scale  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
either  in  England  or  in  Normandy.     Here  we  probably  The 
have  the  key  to  that  almost  universal  destruction  of  the  dum^heH 
older  buildings   which   marked   this    age.     The   English  ^®^*''?^***^' 

o  o  o  mainly 

churches  were  despised  as  being  too  small  for  the  grand  because 
conceptions  of  the  Norman  prelates  and   architects.     It  thought 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  buildings  less  than  a  century  ^  ^^* 
old,    buildings   of   the    days    of    Cnut    or   of   Eadward 

himself,  could  have  needed   rebuilding  on   the   score  of 

* 

decay.  It  is  almost  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were 
so  utterly  inferior  in  point  of  art  to  the  often  plain  and 
rude  Norman  work  which  supplanted  them  that  they 
were  swept  away  simply  as  being  too  barbarous  to  be 
endured.  In  some  cases^  as  in  the  two  metropolitan 
churches^  the  rebuilding  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  But 
both  Lanfranc  and  Thomas  built  on  a  moderate  scale,  and 
Thomas  even  preserved  a  part  of  the  elder  building.'*  Dur- 
ham, Winchester,  and  a  crowd  of  other  cases  stand  on  a 
different  ground.  It  could  have  been  only  because  they 
were  too  small  for  the  dominant  fashion  that  buildings  so 
recent  as  the  works  of  Ealdhnn^  Leofric,  and  Ealdred,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  elder  works  of  Dunstan^  Oswald,  and 
iEthelwold,  were  sentenced  to  destruction. 

Tlie  Norman  style  was  thus  brought  in,  and  most  of  the  The  Nor- 
great  churches  of  England  were  rebuilt  after  the  new  model,  in  EngWd 
But  the  form  which  the  style  took  in  .  England  was  in  ^^  ^^ 
some  degree  affected  by  the  earlier  usages  of  the  country.  English 
Not  only  did  the  Primitive  style  remain  for  some  time  in 
use  alongside  of  the  new  style ;  the  new  style  itself  was 
modified  by  the  examples  of  elder  buildings.     The  sub-  Weet- 
ordinate  buildings  of  Ead ward's  monastery  at  Westminster 

*  See  vol,  iv.  p.  361.  '  See  voL  iv.  p.  373. 
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cH«  xxTi.  show  an  earlier  form  of  capital  than  is  usual  in  Nonnaa 

Worcester,  work,  and  this  is  still  more  distinctly  the  case  with  the 
work  of  Wulfstan  at  Worcester.  There  the  elder  churdi 
was  altogether  destroyed;  yet  the  dype^  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  church  and  the  conventual  buildings. 
eontaius  a  whole  store  of  capitals  which  are  certainlj 
rather  to  be  called  Frimitive  than  Norman.^  If  it  be  sud 
that  Wulfstan,  and  even  Eadward,  may  have  eberished 
some  lingering  love  for  the  earlier  style  of  his  own  people^ 

Win-  no  such  reason  applies  to  Walkelin  of  Winchester  ;  yet  a 
certain  ante-Norman  tinge  can  be  plainly  seen    in  the 

Saint  untouched  parts  of  his  building.^  And  the  roost  scorn- 
ful of  all  the  Norman  prelates,  Paul  of  Saint  Alban's, 
while  overthrowing  the  tombs  and  insulting  the  memories 
of  his  English  predecessors,^  did  not  scruple  both  to  imi- 
tate their  style  of  building  and  to  make  use  of  the 
materials  which  they  had  gathered  together.  The  vast 
pile  of  his  abbey^  built  out  of  the  bricks  of  Roman 
Verulam,  is  the  least  Norman  of  Norman  churches,  and  it 
is  the  best  example  of  the  rule  that,  the  vaster  the  scale  of 
the  building,  the  smaller  is  its  allowance  of  ornament 
Where  there  is  any  detail,  it  is  detail  of  an  earlier  kind. 
Balusters  which  would  be  hardly  out  of  place  at  Jarrow  or 
Monkwearmouth  are  found  among  the  work  of  Paul,  to 
the  no  small  confusion  of  purely  chronological  inquirers.^ 
This  occasional  recurrence  of  forms  which  might  easily  be 
assigned  to  an   earlier  time  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the 

Tewkes^     eleventh  century.     In  the  west  front  of  Tewkesbury*  we 

bury. 

^  It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  are  not  fragments  preserved  fron 
the  church  of  Oswald.  If  8o,  as  the  site  was  changed,  they  must  ha^e  beea 
used  up  again. 

*  See  the  capital  engraved  in  Willis,  Winchester,  36.      '  See  vol.  i  v.  p.  399. 

^  On  the  balusters  at  Saint  Alban's,  which  are  singularly  like  some  at 
ChanceUade  in  Perigord,  see  Buckler,  133, 134.  The  authors  look  on  them  at 
used  up  again  from  the  older  church,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  theocy 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

9  In  the  Annals  of  Tewkesbury  we  read  under  the  year  1 102  (Ann.  Mob. 
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again   find   balusters  which  seem  to  hand  on  the  earlier  ch.  xxvi. 
tradition.     After  that  time  these  traces  of  earlier  days  are 
lost^  at  least  in  our  greater  buildings. 

This  lingering  influence  of  earlier  forms   seems  to  be 
quite  peculiar  to  England.     I  remember  nothing  in  the 
work  of  William  at  Caen  or  of  Odo  at   Bayeux  at  all 
analogous  even  to  such  slight  Primitive  traces  as  we  see  at 
Winchester  and  Tewkesbury.     And  I   have   little  doubt 
that  the  earlier  style  influenced  the  later  in  a  much  more 
important  feature  than  any  of  these.     The  huge  cylindrical  The 
piers^  80  characteristic  of  English  Norman,  assume  several  pier^. 
forms.     In  smaller  buildings  they  shade  off*  by   infinite 
degrees  into  the  strictly  columnar  pier.    In  larger  churches 
they  sometimes  appear  in  a  low  and  massive  form^  giving 
room  for  a  large  triforium.     Such  is  the  case  in  the  eastern 
limb  of  Gloucester,  the  work  of  Serlo,'  now  veiled  by  the 
net-work  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.     In  other 
cases,  as  in  the  naves  of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  the 
cylindrical  pier  is  carried  up  to  an  extravagant  height,  so 
as  to  leave  hardly  any  space  for  the  triforium,  but  yet 
without  assuming  the  proper  character  of  the  column.     At  Durham 
Durham,  piers  of  this  kind  appear  in  a  form  more  satis-  fection^of 
factory  than  either  of  the  two  other  classes.     Their  inter-  r^^^™ 
mediate  proportion  is  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  eijque. 
masonry  of  the  pier  is  relieved  by  flutings  and  channellings 
of  various  kinds,  which  may  possibly  carry  us  back  to  the 
grotesque  forms  of  Repton,  and   thereby,    by  a   strange 
pedigree,  to  the  more  regular  flutings  of  classical  columns. 
It  is,  as  I  hold,  in  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  of  Saint 
Cuthberht's  abbey  that  we   are  to  look  for  the  highest 

i-44)>  "Hie  primum  in  novum  monasterium  ingressi  sumus ;"  and  in  1 123, 

"Dedicatio  ecclesisa   Theokesberite z.    kal.    Novembris."     The 

actual  finishing  of  the  west  front  would  probably  come  between  these  two 
dates. 
*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 
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CH.  xxTi.  degree  of  perfection  that  has  ever  been  reached  bj  roond- 
arched  architecture  in  its  Northern  form.  Durham  hj  the 
Wear  and  Pisa  hj  the  Amo  rank  side  by  side  as  the  noblest 
examples  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Romanesque. 
And  we  feel  instinctively  that  the  forms  which  arc  tt 
home  by  the  Wear  would  have  been  out  of  place  by  the 
Amo,  and  that  the  forms  which  are  at  home  by  the  Atdo 
would  have  been  out  of  place  by  the  Wear.  Among  ex- 
amples of  the  specially  Norman  style,  none,  either  in  our 
own  island  or  beyond  the  sea,  can  compare  with  the 
matchless  pile  which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  William  of 
Saint  Carilef.^  I  speak  not  of  its  outward  shell,  gloriooi 
as  is  its  outline,  nobly  as  it  stands  on  its  peninsular  height. 
I  speak  not  of  the  Saracenic  grace  of  Hugh  of  Puiset's 
Galilee^  of  the  long  range  of  the  nine  altars,  or  of  the 
soaring  tower  of  Walter  of  Skirlaw.  I  speak  of  tie 
church  which,  above  all  others,  is  all  glorious  within,  of 
the  presbytery,  lantern,  and  nave,  unequalled  in  their 
stately  and  solemn  majesty,  of  the  faultless  proportions  of 
the  mighty  channelled  piers,  avoiding  a  mere  massiveness 
which  seems  to  grovel  on  the  earth,  and  avoiding^  too  the 
vain  attempt  at  a  soaring  height  consistent  only  with  pillars 
of  either  an  earlier  or  a  later  form.  I  speak  of  the  wonderiiil 
skill  which  enriched  the  constructive  forms  with  exaetlj 
the  fitting  degree  of  ornament,  a  degree  of  ornament 
which  avoided  alike  the  rude  bareness  of  some  eontemporaiy 
examples  and  the  lavish  gorgeousness  of  some  later  ones. 
The  designer  of  such  a  pile,  whether  Bishop  William 
himself  or  some  nameless  genius  in  his  employ,  must 
rank  alongside  of  Diocletian's  architect  at  Sp&lato,  of 
LoBsons  Saint  Hugh's  architect  at  Lincoln.  And  the  church  of 
Bucoeadve  Durham  not  only  stands  thus  preeminent  as  an  example 
D^'^ham  ^^  Norman  art;  it  holds  a  place  instructive  above  all 
others  in  the  history  of  Norman  art.     No  building  more 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  677. 
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thoroughly  supplies  the  hatchet  to  their  argument  who  oh.  xxvi. 
cannot  rise  above  a  purely  chronological  arrangement  of 
architectural  works.    The  work  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef 
was   far  in  advance  of  all  contemporary  buildings.     He 
died,    and   for  a  while  none  was  found  to  carry  on  his 
work  as  he  had  begun  it.      In  three  years — so  quickly  1093-1096. 
he    pushed    on   his  work — ^he   finished  the   eastern  limb, 
the  lantern  arches,  the  eastern  arches  of  the  transept,  and 
built  just  so  much   of  the  nave  as  to  form  a  gigantic 
buttress.      The   transepts,    during    the    vacancy    of   the  1096-1099. 
bishoprick,  were  carried  on   by  the  monks.*     But  either 
worldly  means  or  artistic  genius  was  now  lacking.     The 
church  of  Bishop  William  was  no  longer  carried   on   as 
Bishop  William  had  begun  it ;  the  transepts  were  finished 
in   a   style   which  elsewhere   might  not  be  deemed  con- 
temptible, but  which  seems  mean  and  feeble  by  the  side  of 
the  earlier  work.     And  if  the  dates  of  the  building  were 
not  accurately  recorded,  we  should  be  tempted  to  assign  to 
it  a  date  at  least  a  generation  earlier  than  the  work  which 
we  know  that  it  followed.     Another  stage   in   the  local  Work  of 
history  came  ;  the  throne  of  Saint  Cuthberht  was  filled  by  1099-1^8 
the  famous  or  infamous  Randolf  Flambard.^     He  set  him- 

'  The  history  of  the  fietbric  \a  most  clearly  given  by  Durham  writers. 
Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Eocl.  Dun.  iv.  8  ;  **  Eccleaiam  98.  anno  ex  quo  ab  Alduno 
fnndata  fuerat,  destrui  pnecepit,  et  sequent!  anno  positis  fundarnentis 
nobiliori  satis  et  major!  opere  aliam  construere  coepit.  Est  autem  inoepta 
M.  xdij.  Dominicse  incamationis  anno,  pontificatus  autem  Williebni  13.  ez 
quo  autem  monachi  in  Dunehnum  convenerant  xj.  tertio  Idus  Augusti,  feria 
5.  Eo  enim  die  episcopus,  et  qui  post  eum  secundus  erat  in  eoclesia  Prior 
Tnrgotus  cum  cseteris  firatribus  primes  in  fundamento  lapides  posuerunt. 
Nam  paulo  ante,  id  est^  quarto  Elal.  Augusti  feria  sexta  idem  episcopus  et 
prior  ftusta  cum  fratribus  oratione  ac  data  benedictione  fundamentum  ccepe- 
lant  fodere.  Igitur  monachis  suas  offictnas  ediiicantibus  suis  episcopus 
sumptibus  eodesisB  opus  fadebat." 

*  The  continuation  (X  Scriptt.  61)  goes  on  to  t^  us  how  matters  fared 
after  the  death  of  William.  The  writer  is  recording  the  acts  of  Randolf 
^Wkbard ;  '*  Navem  ecdesie  drcumductis  parietibus,  ad  sui  usque  testu- 
^em  erexerat.  Porro  prsedecessor  illius,  qui  opus  inchoavit,  id  decemendo 
■tatuerat,  ut  episcopus  ex  sue  eoclesiam  monachi  vero  suas  ex  eoclesisB 
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CH.  XXVI.  self  to  work  to  atone  for  his  former  evil  deeds,  speciaDj 
perhaps  for  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  years  before  to 
Saint  Cuthberht's  heritage/  He  carried  the  work  of 
William  of  Saint  Carilef  to  perfection  in  a  shape  eveii 
nobler  than  that  planned  hj  its  original  desig'ner.  Tlie 
meagre  forms  of  the  transepts  were  now  cast  aside ;  the  vast 
nave  rose  after  the  pattern  of  the  earlier  choir,  keeping 
strictly  to  the  same  proportions  and  the  same  general 
design,  but  bringing  in  a  slight  increase  of  ornazaent,  as  if 
purposely  to  mark  that  the  two  parts  of  the  building  woe 
not  absolutely  the  work  of  the  same  hands.  Truly  no 
work  of  the  mason's  skill  more  worthily  claims  our  ad- 
miration as  a  matter  of  art^  none  is  richer  in  instruction  as  a 
matter  of  history,  than  the  unrivalled  work  of  the  stranger 
to  which  we  can  hardly  grieve  that  the  native  dmrch 
of  Ealdhun  gave  way. 

The  Norman  form  of  Romanesque,  first  introduced  by 
the  foreign  tastes  of  a  native  King,  was  thus  finally  estab- 
lished as  the  national  style  of  England.  This  was  one  of  the 
immediate  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     In  our  laiger 
churches  the  triumph  of  the  foreign  style  was  complete  and 
speedy,     Except   in    the    case    of   the    cylindrical    pier, 
the  traces  of  the  earlier  style  which  still  hung  about  some 
of  our  greatest  churches  were  so  slight^  and  affected  only 
matters  of  such  small  detail,  as  in  no  sort  to  take  away  finom 
Introduc-    the  essentially  Norman  character  of  the  buildings.     Bat, 
Norman      i^  buildings  of  a  humbler  class,  the  success  of  the  invading 
gmaUer       ^^Y^^  was  for  a  long  time  far  from  being  so  complete.    The 
buildings,    new  style  indeed  did  make  its  way  even  into  very  remote  cor- 
ners while  Eadward  was  yet  upon  the  throne.    In  a  secluded 


collectis  facerent  officinas  quod  illo  cadenie  oecidit.    Monachi  enim 
officinarum  sedificationibus,   operi  eodesise  inBistunt,  quam  usque  imxea 
Rauulphus  jam  factam  invenit.'*     The  "  testudo  "  or  vault  of  the  nxvt  k 
clearly  later  than  Flambard's  work. 
*  Seeyol.  iv.  p.  521. 
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dell  of  the  Yorkeliire  hills,  in  a  spot  faroone  for  researcheB  of  oh.  xxvi. 
other  kinds  than  tiioBe  of  the  historian,  Orm  the  eon  of  Kirkilaia 
Gamel — names  familiar  to  us  in  Northumbrian  history  ' —  loss-'o^S- 
rebuilt  Saint  Gregory's  minster  at  Kirkdale  in  the  days  of 
Eadward  the  King  and  Tostig  the  Earl.*  Here,  in  a  church 
of  very  small  size  and  pretensions,  a  church  unfurnishod  xvith 
a  tower,  the  westfrn  doorway  shows  a  distinct,  though  rude, 
approach  to  Norman  work.  It  is  such  work  as  a  local 
craftsman  mi^ht  produce,  if  called  on  to  imitate  what  the 
founder  had  seen  on  some  day  of  solemn  gathering  in  the 
church  which  was  rising  year  by  year  at  the  bidding  of 
King  Eadward.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  smaller  buildings,  which 
would  be  largelj'  the  work  of  English  builders,  the  national 
taste  long  and  manfully  withstood  the  foreign  fashion. 
At  least  down  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
men  went  on  building  as  their  fathers  had  built  before 
them,  even  in  places  where  the  Norman  castle  or  minster 
was  rising  above  their  heads.  The  fact  that  we  have 
"Anglo-Saxon" — that  is  Primitive  Romanesqno— buildings 
of  a  dat*  undoubtedly  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest  has 
sometimes  been  strangely  used  to  prove  that  no  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  or  Primitive  Romanesque  style  ever  eiiated. 
Because  men  went  ou  with  their  national  way  of  building 
after  a  foreign  fashion  had  been  brought  in  among  them, 
it  has  been  strangely  argued  that  fhey  never  had  any 
national  way  of  building  at  all.  In  truth  the  fact  that  Retention 
there  are  buildings  in  England  which  are  of  a  date  later  Hiyia. 
than  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  which  are  not  Norman 

'  On  Oamab  «aA  Omw,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  4S3,  I  aiupeot  tlutt  onr 
Ono  VMS  the  btber  of  the  Gamel  who  woa  killcri  by  Tuitig  in  I0G4. 

'  Tho  date  of  the  early  work  at  Kirkdale  in  lixeil  by  the  JDacription  over 
tlM  •oDth  doorw&j,  nhich  aays,  InHOUiowhatDf  stoiie-cutter'H  OlJ-EDgUnh,  that 
Itwaabnilt  "in  Kodvard  daguni  cng  in  Toati  dogum  eorl."  Tliia  is  not 
the  lasgoi^  of  the  ChronicJoii,  noy  mure  thnn  the  laagi^oge  of  a  Human 
■toDe-cutter  wan  the  language  of  Cicero.  But  it  should  be  Dul«d  that  this 
little  bailding  a  called  tntnittcr.   Cf.  vol.1,  p.  471. 
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cH.  XXVI.  in  style,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  all  that  Eng'land  had 
a  distinct  Romanesque  style  before  the  Norman  came. 
While  the  great   works  of   the   Norman   prelates    were 
bailding,  men  were  found  who  in  their  smaller  works  stxll 
claye  to  the  forms  of  earlier  days;   and  it  is  clear  that 
in    some   cases  they   clave  to  them,  not   throug^h    blind 
tradition  or  prejudice,  but  through  a  reasonable  prefer- 
ence.    Of  the  remains  of  the  Primitive  style    in   Eng- 
land, both  earlier  and  later  than  the  Conquest,  by  far  the 
greater    number    of   examples    consist   of   towers.      And 
no  wonder;    for  the   Old-English  tower,   rude  imitation 
as  it  was  of  the  great  Italian  works  which  it  strove  to 
reproduce,  had  a  majesty  and  stateliness  of  its  own  which 
the  new  style  could  not  rival.    The  massive  Norman  tower, 
admirable  as  a  lantern,  fails  as  a  campanile;  and,  when  it  is 
used  as  a  western  tower^  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  dignity  of  effect  which  belongs  to  the  older 
English  form.    No  wonder  then  that  men  still  went  on  baild- 
ing the  tall  slender  tower  with  its  mid-wall  shafts,  and  no 
wonder  that  the  architects  of  later  days  so  often  spared  a 
form  which  was  surpassed  only  by  the  soaring  spires  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  by  the  lordly  embattled  towers  of  the 
fifteenth.    In  one  case  at  least  a  church-builder  of  the  reign 
of  William  employed  both  the  native  and  the  foreign  style 
for  those  parts  of  his  buildiugs  for  which  each  was  severally 
best  suited.     Coles wegen's  towers  at  Lincoln,^  built  in  the 
new  town  on  the  plain  while  the  Norman  castle  and  min- 

*o6V- ^8*  ^^^^  ^^^^  rising  on  the  height,  are  essentially  Primitive  in 
their  style.  We  can  see  from  the  details  of  their  windows 
that  their  designer  had  seen  Norman  work,  but  the  approach 
to  Norman  is  in  the  details  only ;  the  essential  characters  of 
the  towers,  their  whole  proportion  and  design,  are  thoroughly 
Primitive.  The  neighbouring  church  of  Bracebridge  has 
a  tower  which  is  no  less  distinctly  Primitive  in  its  general 

*  See  YoL  iv.  p.  a  1 8. 
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ronception,  but  which  has  details  of  yet  more  confirmed  oh.  xxvi. 
S'orman  style  than  the  towers  of  Coleswegen.  Examples 
ike  these  show  how  men  clave  to  the  ancient  forms^ especially 
in  tbat  position  where  the  ancient  forms  had  a  distinct  ad- 
vantagfe  over  the  new.  Coleswegen  or  his  architect  felt 
that  for  a  western  campanile  the  older  style  of  England 
supplied  him  with  better  models  than  the  new  style  which 
had  come  in  from  Normandy.  But  for  the  piers  and 
arches  of  the  inside  the  new  style  supplied  him  with  better 
models  than  the  old,  and  the  contemporary  arcades  attached 
to  the  Old-English  tower  of  Saint  Peter  at  Gowt's  were 
built  in  a  style  distinctly  Norman. 

In  the  like  sort,  when  Ealdwine  and  his  companions  set  Works  of 
foTth   on   their  errand  of  restoring  the  monastic  life  in  ^t  Jarrow. 
Northern  England,  one  of  their  tasks  was  to  repair  one  of  '°^'** 
the  most  venerable  monuments  of  a  far  earlier  day,  the 
church  of  Benedict  Biscop  at  Jarrow.^     A  central  tower 
was   carried   up^   but    even    in    that    favourite    Norman 
position,  though  some   of  the  details  show  the  influence 
of  Norman  models^  the  feeling  of  the  whole  tower  is  dis- 
tinctively Primitive  and  not  Norman.    The  small  remains 
of  the  domestic  buildings  have  an  air  which  is  Roman 
rather  than  Norman^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  also  are  the  work  of  the  Mercian  pilgrims.     On  such 
a  spot,  where  they  found  such   remains   still  abiding,  it 
may  have  been  felt  as  a  kind  of  point  of  honour  to  cleave 
to  every  ancient  English  tradition.     Still  it  is  strange  to 
see  work  of  such  early  character  reared  in  the  days  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Walcher.*     It  almost  rises  to  a 
trial  of  faith  to  believe  that  work  which  seems  to  have 
more  in  common  with  the  days  of  Benedict  and  Bseda  is 
less  than  twenty  years  older  than  the  choir  of  William  of 
Saint  Carilef. 

^  See  voL  iv.  p.  665,  and  Appendix  TY. 
•  See  vd.  W.  p.  665. 
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But  these  instances  of  Primitive  work  later  than  tk 
Norman  Conquest  are  not  to  be  found  only  in  bmldings 
which  owed  their  origin  to  Englishmen.  The  tower  cf 
Saint  Michael's  church  at  Oxford  is  distinctly  of  tl^ 
Primitive  type^  and  even  the  existing  tower  of  the  easde 
may  be  fairly  referred  to  the  same  stjle.  The  castle  tower, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  the  work  of  the  elder  Robert  of 
Oily,*  and  the  church  tower  has  commonly  been  thought  le 
be  his  also.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
all,  for  the  tower  is  of  unmixed  and  characteristic  Primitin 
work,  without  any  of  those  signs  of  approach  to  Normal 
detail  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  towers  at  Lincoln,  Jarrov, 
and  Bracebridge.  It  might  be  refining  too  much  to  at- 
tribute this  peculiar  character  of  Robert's  works  to  tk 
influence  of  his  English  wife ;  but  certain  it  is  that  tltf 
style,  not  only  of  the  church,  which  may  be  his,  but  of  the 
castle,  which  certainly  is  his,  keeps  marked  traces  of  the 
earlier  fashion.  The  use  of  the  native  style  in  a  buildii^ 
distinctly  military  is  specially  worthy  of  notice.  It  show 
that  there  must  have  been  a  greater  interchange  of  ideas 
between  men  of  the  two  races  ia  the  conquered  ishal 
than  we  might  at  first  feel  inclined  to  believe. 


Influence        Our  view  of  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  ot 

architec-     architecture  would    be  imperfect  if  we  did  not  carry  it 

Sw^nd     ^^yo^d   the  actual  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Englani 

Scotland,  under  the  civilizing  and  reforming  influence  of 

Margaret,  no  doubt  received  from  England  every  improw- 

ment  which  was  there  introduced  in  architectural  strk. 

Malcolm     According  to  one  account.  King  Malcolm  himself,  as  became 

foundation  the  layman  of  highest  rank  in  the  Bemician  diocese,  >«« 

of  Durham,  present,  and  played  a  chief  part,  in  the  foundation  of  tke 

minster  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef.*    And  the  impress  d 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  46,  735,  778. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  1095,  p.  103  Hindo.     "  Eodesi*  nova  Dunelmi  est  inccfa  1 
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that  great  model  of  Romanesque  work  is  stamped  deep  on  ch.  xxvt. 
the  piers  and  arches,  though  certainly  not  on  the  upper  ^nfe™i- 
range,  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Dunfermline.*  But  there  were 
other  spots  in  Scotland  where  the  traditions  of  earlier  times 
h'ngered  on  to  a  date  when  in  England  they  were  wholly 
forgotten.  If  Turgot  carried  architectural  fashions  with 
him  to  Saint  Andrews,*  they  were  feishions  English  rather 
than  Norman.  Lons:  after  his  death,  under  the  reisrn  ofSaiutRule 
good  King  David,  the  ancient  church  of  Saint  Regulus  Andrews, 
was  rebuilt,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  form  savouring  even 
less  of  foreign  fashions  than  the  buildings  of  an  earlier 
generation  at  Lincoln.  The  small  church  which,  ruined 
as  it  is,  is  far  more  perfect  than  the  greater  pile  which 
grew  up  to  overshadow  it,  is  Primitive  in  all  its  features. 
Its  '' four-nooked "  tower,  with  its  mid-wall  shafts,  the 
very  tallest  and  squarest  and  sternest  of  its  class,  still 
soars  proudly  over  the  fragments  of  later  days.  It  still 
stands,  by  the  rocks  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  one  perfect 
portion  of  that  vast  group  of  buildings,  church,  monastery, 
and  episcopal  ca43tle,  standing  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
earlier  days,  as  if  to  rebuke  at  once  the  worldly  pomp  of 
one  age  and  the  merciless  havoc  of  another.  While  in 
England  and  Normandy,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  also, 
Norman  art  was  fast  putting  on  its  later  and  more  gor- 
geous form,  the  tower  of  Saint  Regulus  fell  back  on  the 
most  ancient  type  of  all.     It  is  square  indeed,  but,  in  all 

tertio  idoB  Angasti  feria  qainta,  episcopo  Willelmo  et  Malcholmo  rege 
Soottoniin  et  Tuigoto  priore  poneDtibus  primos  in  fundamento  lapides." 
This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  Hinde  makes  use  of  to  throw  doubt 
(m  the  trustworthiness  of  the  writer  whom  I  quote  as  Simeon.  The  entry 
is  followed  by  the  Durham  writer  in  Mon.  Ang.  i.  249. 

1  On  the  date  of  Dunfermline,  see  Chalmers,  History  of  Dunfermline,  i. 
115,  ii.  160.  It  seems  that  11 50  is  the  probable  date  of  the  dedication. 
But,  just  as  any  one  would  think  that  the  transepts  at  Durham  were  much 
earlier  than  the  eastern  limb,  so  any  one  would  think  that  the  triforium  and 
clerestory  of  Dunfennline  were  much  earlier  than  the  arcade  below  them. 

'  See  above,  p.  238. 
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cH.  xxvi.  but  actual  shape,  it  recalls  the  likeness  of  the  round  towen 
^^th^t^  of  Abemethy  and  Brechin,  of  Cashel,  Kildare,  and  Monas- 
round  terboice.  It  supplies  the  link  which  was  needed,  the  link 
which  binds  the  Scottish  towers  of  either  island  to  the 
first  birth-place  of  Christian  art.  It  shows  that  thej  too 
have  a  share  in  that  ancient  fellowship  which  binds  Earl's 
Barton  and  Lincoln  to  Romainmoutier  and  to  Ravenna. 

One  great  architectural  genius,  either  Bishop  William 
of  Durham  in  his  own  person  or  some  one  in  his  employ, 
brought  the  earlier  form  of  the  Norman  Romanesque  to 
Works  of  perfection  in  the  last  years  of  the  eleventh  century.  Another 
Saliabury.  great  architectural  genius  of  the  twelfth  century,  whom  ¥Pf 
may  with  more  certainty  affirm  to  have  been  Bishop  Roger 
of  Salisbury  in  his  own  person,^  brought  to  perfection  that 
later  form  of  Norman  architecture,  lighter  and  richer  than 
the  earlier  type,  which  slowly  died  out  before  the  introdne- 
Advanced  tion  of  the  pointed  arch  and  its  accompanying  details.  As 
of  his  ^^  ^^^  c^se  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  so  in  the  case  of 
Roger,  the  creative  genius  was  in  advance  of  his  age-,  and  it 
took  some  little  time  for  smaller  men  to  come  up  with  him. 
As  it  is  a  trial  of  our  faith  to  believe  that  the  eastern 
limb  of  Durham  is  older  than  the  transepts^  so  it  is 
a  trial  of  our  faith  to  believe  that  the  work  of  Roger  in  his 
castle  of  Sherborne,  the  few  fragments  which  are  still  left 
in  his  castle  of  the  Devizes,  really  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  and  not  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
Yet  the  thing  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  A  great  architect 
struck  out  a  path  for  himself  in  an  age  of  peace;  a 
time  of  anarchy  followed  in  which  men  built  castles 
indeed,  but  not  such  castles  as  those  of  Roger.  The 
rude  fortresses  built  merely  for  defence  and  plunder 
were  swept  away  as  soon  as  the  days  of  law  and  peace 
came  back  again.^     Then  men  had  again  leisure  to  ton 

^  On  the  architectural  tastes  of  Bishop  Boger,  see  above,  pp.  217,  287. 
'  See  above,  p.  329. 
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their  thoughts  to  art  and  ornament,  and  the  style  which  ch.  xxvi. 
had   come    in    at   the   bidding   of  Roger  was  copied  hj 
lesser    men    almost  a    generation    after  his  time.     The  Style  of 
greater  lightness  and  richness  of  Beyer's  work  became  the  Second's 
fashion  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second ;  and,  when  the  *'°^®' 
fashion  had  once  been  set,  lightness  and  richness  went  on 
increasing.     At  last,  in  the  Galilee  of  Durham,  we  find  a  The 
style  whose  constructive  forms  are  the  same  as  those  of  Wil-  Galilee. 
liam  of  Saint  Carilef  but  whose  artistic  effect  is  as  unlike  that 
of  his  work  as  the  effect  of  any  two  buildings  can  be  which 
use  the  same  constructive  forms.     So  it  is  everywhere  else. 
Ornament  becomes  richer  and  more  ele^nt,  pillars  become 
lighter,  capitals  show  a  return  to  classical  models,  till  we  find 
columns  at  Canterbury  which  would  be  hardly  out  of  place 
at  Torcello  or  at  Ravenna.    But,  along  with  these  changes,  Introduc- 
a  still  greater  change  was  going  on.      As  the  Primitive  pointed 
Romanesque,  the  common  possession  of  Western  Europe,  *^^' 
had  given  way  to  the  local  styles  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
taine,  so  now  all  forms  of  Romanesque,  the  architecture  of 
the  round  arch,  were  to  give  way  to  the  fully  developed 
architecture  of  the  pointed  arch.     Or  rather,  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  round  arch  had  gradually  shaken  itself  free 
from  the  trammels  of  the  elder  system  of  the  entablature, 
80  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch  was  gradually  to 
shake  itself  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  elder  system  of 
the  round   arch.     The   pointed   arch,  as   a   mere  mathe- 
matical form,  is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  round.     As  a  con-  Construc- 
structive  form,  it  had  been  used  in  Saracenic  mosques  for  the  pointed 
ages  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  Christian  churches,  *" 
and  it  has  been   used   no   less   freely  in  later  times   in 
the  great  works  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  India. 
As  a  trophy  of  the  conquered  Paynim,  it  appears  in  the 
gorgeous  buildings  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  Sicily,  and 
even  in  the  inner  range  of  columns  in  the  nave  of  Pisa. 
But  in  all  these  buildings  the  pointed  arch  appears  as  a 
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mere  constructive  form;  in  none  of  them,  asy  ni» 
than  in  the  so-called  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy,  did  i 
work  out  for  itself  an  appropriate  and  consistent  ^sta 
of  decoration.  To  work  out  such  a  system  was  tiie  utt 
tectural  problem  of  the  later  years  of  the  twelfth  centaiT. 
That  was  the  time  of  struggle  between  the  later  Bonai- 
esque  and  the  coming  Gothic,  just  as  the  later  yeais  of  tk 
eleventh  century  were  the  time  of  struggle  between  & 
earlier  form  of  Romanesque  and  the  later.  The  use  of  t» 
pointed  arch  as  the  main  constructive  feature  was,  tlwf 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  brought  back  to  Western  Europe  tf 
the  Crusaders.  But  what  they  brought  back  was  a  bkb 
germ,  a  germ  which  had  brought  forth  no  worthy  fmit* 
its  earlier  Eastern  home,  but  which  was  to  bring  foftli* 
goodly  crop  indeed  in  the  kindlier  soil  of  England,  Fnoc^ 
and  Germany.  As  in  the  classical  Roman  architectsi^ 
the  architecture  of  the  transitional  time  before  Diodeto 
the  forms  of  the  entablature  and  of  the  round  arch  ^ 
strangely  intermingled,  so,  in  the  early  use  of  the  pow 
arch,  its  constructive  forms  were  no  less  strangely  »** 
mingled  with  the  decorative  forms  of  the  round  arcb.  ^ 
pointed  arch  was  first  placed  on  supports  belonging  tot* 
earlier  style,  whether  on  the  massive  piers  of  Malmeslja? 
or  on  the  graceful  columns  of  Palermo.  At  Palen»o,> 
Lucca,  at  all  places  south  of  the  Alps,  the  style  advas^ 
no  further.  The  native  Romanesque  of  Italy,  in  theh«>r 
of  its  richness  and  beauty,  was  cast  aside  for  a  f<^ 
imitation  of  the  native  pointed  architecture  of  the  Noi* 
The  lands  beyond  the  Alps  were  more  lucky.  The  ^ 
which  we  see  at  Malmesbury  and  Kirkstall  grew  0F>'' 
slow  but  easy  steps,  into  the  full  growth  of  Lincoln  ^ 
Ely  and  Salisbury,  of  Koln  and  Rheims  and  souths 
Bayonne.  The  pointed  arch,  brought  in  at  first  »*' 
mere  constructive  form  in  the  main  arcades  and  y^- 
gradually  spread  itself  to  the  decorative,  as  well  tft> 
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constructive,  arches  of  the  building.     Left  at  first  in  the  oa.  xsti. 
plain  square  eection  of  the  rudeij  or  adorned  with  the  Bui-face 
omameot  of  the  richer,  Nonnan,  it  gradually  worked  out  for 
itself  a  system  of  mouldings  and  other  ornaments,  a  system 
better   suited  to  a  constructive  form  whose  leading  idea  is 
neither  rest  nor  horizontal  extension,  but  extension  strititly 
vertical.     Reared  at  first  on  the  more  massive  piers  of  the 
earlier  architecture,  it  gradually  exchanged  them  for  the 
clastered  pillars,  detached  and  banded,  grouped  together  as 
many   members  under  one  head,  which  form  one  of  the 
most   special  characteristics  of  the  earlier  Gothic.     Thus, 
before  the  twelfth  century  had  run  its  course,  the  fully 
developed  pointed  architecture  had  reached  its  perfection, 
not  at  the  bands  of  a  Frenchman  st  Saint  Denis,  but  at  the  Work  of 
hands  of  the  saint  whom  the  Imperial  Burgundy  gave  to  Hush 
England.     What  Diocletian  did  at  Spalato  for  the  round  f,8^,'^ 
arch.   Saint  Hugh  did  at  Lincoln  for  the  pointed  arch. 
But   the  after-battle  was   still  to  be  fought.     We  have 
seen  how,  while  the  elder  church  of  Remigius  was  rising 
in  the  stern  grandeur  of  early  Norman  times,  men  were 
still    found  who   clave   to   the  older  traditions  of  inde- 
pendent England.     So,  while  its  eastern  limb  was  giving 
way  to  the  new  forms  which  rose  at  the  bidding  of  Saint 
Hugh,  men  were  still  rearing  the  naves  of  Peterborough  BeUtiou  of 
and  Ely,  works  which  show  in  their  details  some  signs  ,t  ^ter^ 
of  the  change  which  was  beginning,  but  which,  in  their  ''J^Si'' 
leading  lines  and  proportions,  vary  not  at  all  from  the 

earlier   works   which   they  continue.     As    a    matter    ofHio 

.  .  Tnmai- 

architectural  study,  no  works  are  of  higher  interest  than  Uonal 

those  in  which,  as  in  the  eastern  limb  of  Canteibuty  and  *''  * 

the  nave  of  Bomsey,  we  can  trace  out  the  various  steps  by 

which  tlie  architecture  of  the  ]>OTnted  arth  yraduiillv  grew 
uut  of  the  architecture  of  tho  round  arch.  But  to  follow 
out  that  inquiry  in  detail  lies  l)eyond  the  limits  of  my  sub- 
ject. To  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Norman  Romauesque 
VOL.  V.  It 
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cH.  xxYi.  supplanted  the  earlier  Romanesque  once  commoD  to  "RngUnd 
with  all  Western  Europe  is  the  business  of  the  historian  «f 
the  Norman  Conquest.  To  trace  the  steps  by  which  iht 
Norman  Romanesque  grew  into  the  fully  developed  Gothic 
is  the  business  of  the  historian  of  the  Angevin  Kings. 

^<> .  ,.  In  this  sketch  of  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on 

ecdenasti-  the  architecture  of  England,  I  have  drawn  my  examples 
^  '     almost  wholly  from  ecclesiastical  buildings.     I  have  done 
so,  not  from  choice  but  through  necessity.    In  the  eleventii 
and  twelfth  centuries,  as  in  all  times  and  places  where  any 
rational  style  of  architecture  has  prevailed,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  specially  ecclesiastical  style.     The  Roman- 
esque architects,  like  the  architects  who  went  before  them  and 
those  who  followed  them,  had  no  thought  of  any  particular 
architectural  forms  being  specially  appropriate  for  religious 
buildings.     Whatever  was  the  object  of  a  building,  ecclesi- 
astical, municipal^  military,  or  domestic^  widely  difierent 
as  might  be  the  plan,  proportions,  and  general  effect  re- 
quired by  such  different  purposes^  the  style  of  architecture 
The  style    was   strictly  the   same  in  all.     Stilly  for  many  reasons, 
Studied  in   the    architecture    of   these    centuries    must    be    studied 
oafbuiuu"  ^^^^^^  wholly  in  ecclesiastical  buildings.     It  is  only  in 
u^e:^-  some   special  and   exceptional   classes   of   secular   build- 

ings^ Buch  as   the   great   hall  of  a   royal  or   municipal 
palace,  that  the  chai'acteristic  features  of  a  style,  its  pillars 
and  arches,  can  be  displayed  to  the  same  advantage  as 
they  can  in  the  interior  of  a  church  even  of  the  second 
Rarity  of    order.    And  in  the  centuries  with  which  we  have  to  da, 
manesque    while  we  have  abundance  of  churches  great  and  small,  oar 
buUdingg.    examples  of  civil  and  domestic  buildings  are  indeed  few 
LitUe         and  far  between.    Examples  of  military  art  are   indeed 
^^     *     more  abundant ;  but  the  square  keep  of  the  Norman  castle 
'Sed^  ^   ^®  ^^^  ^^  itself  a  work  of  architecture  strictly  so  called. 
le  castles.  Whatever  ornamental  details  it  has  are  exactly  the  same 
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as  the  ornamental  details  of  the  contemporary  churches,  oh.  xxvi. 
But  the  castle  is  a  work  of  artistic  architecture  only  when, 
as  in  castles  of  the  highest  class^  it  contains  some  special 
building^  on  a   scale  large   enough  to  display  distinctly 
architectural  features.     The  great  towers  of  London  and  London 
Rochester  afforded  space  for  distinct  architectural  interiors.  Rochester. 
We  have  therefore  from  the  hand  of  Gundulf  a  noble  example 
of  the  Norman  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.    From  the  hand 
of  "William  of  Corbeil  we  have  an  equally  noble  example  of 
the  Norman  of  the  days  of  Henry  the  First.     But  as  such  a 
special  building  within  a  castle  can  hardly  fail  to  be  either 
a  hall  or  a  chapel,  it  is  not  so  much  an  example  of  military 
as  either  of  domestic  or  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.     It  is 
domestic  or  ecclesiastical  architecture  modified  by  military 
requirements.     For  the  highest  type  of  secular  architec- 
ture, the  municipal  type,  we  are  not  to  look  in  the  Eng- 
land  of   the   eleventh    or    twelfth   century.     England   is  Municipal 
richer  in  fine  civic  halls  than  might  at  first  be  thought ;    "     °^" 
but  they  are  all  of  a  date  long  after  the  times  with  which 
we  are  dealing.     And  at  no  age  can  we  venture  to  put  out 
civic  buildings  on  a  level  with  those  of  Italy,  Germany,  or 
Flanders.     The  cause  is  a  very  simple  one;  no  English 
municipality  ever  grew  into  a  sovereign  commonwealth. 
Such  civic  halls  as  we  have  are  buildings  of  essentially  HallB. 
the   same   class  as    the  great  halls   of  monasteries  and 
colleges,  of  royal,  noble,  or  ecclesiastical  palaces  and  castles. 
The  series  of  these  halls  begins  in  the  Norman  age^  but 
the  earlier  examples  have  more  in  common  with  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  than  the"  later  ones  have.     The  pillared  West- 
hall    of    Rufus    at  Westminster  was   doubtless  a  noble  and 
example  of  the  earlier  stage  of  Norman,  as  the  pillared  ^*^'**^- 
hall  of  Oakham  still  is  a  noble  example  of  its  latest  stage. 
No  buildings  are  more  valuable,  more  admirable,  in  their 
own  way.      But,  strictly  as  examples  of  a  style,  even  this 
highest  class  of  secular  buildings  must  rank  alongside  of 

T  t  a 
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cH.  xxNi.  quite  a  secondary  class  of  churches.  The  hall  of  Oakhai 
with  its  single  ranges  of  pillars  and  arches^  cannot  compiii 
with  the  triple  elevation  of  Durham,  or  even  with  thatfl 
Caen  or  Southwell.  Mediaeval  architecture  is  in  nonj 
exclusively  ecclesiastical ;  so  to  deem  it  is  a  mark  of  the  looti 
vulgar  ignorance.  But  it  is  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  tb 
the  principles  of  mediaeval  architecture,  and,  above  J! 
the  principles  of  its  Komanesque  form,  must,  through  tfc 
historical  necessities  of  their  age,  be  almost  exdasd^ 
studied. 


Ciiurches 
the  most 
perfect 
models  of 
st^le. 


Effect  of 
the  Cono 
quest  on 
domestic 
architec- 
ture. 


I  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  architecture,  distiut 
tively  as  a  matter  of  artistic  style ;  I  have  traced  out  th 
growth  of  the  new  architectural  forms  which  the  NormH 
Conquest  brought  into  England.     In  this  point  of  net 
our  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  claimed  by  * 
churches,  and  above  all  by  the  churches  of  the  hi^ 
rank,  the  great   minsters   of  Bishops  and   Abbots.    "' 
have  been  dealing  with  architecture  as  one  of  the  n* 
arts,  and   with   the  artistic   succession   of  its  styles-  ^ 
we  turn  from  this  side  to  the  necessary  art  of  builfe 
as  illustrating  the  manner  of  life  at  the  time,  we  si** 
see  that  the  Norman  Conquest  has  left  its  mark  there  i* 
Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  England  before  the  No^ 
man  Conquest  we  really  know  nothing.     It  is  certain  tW 
to  the  men  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Norman  Conqn* 
seemed  to  have  brought  with  it  a  great  improvement 
the  art  of  building  houses.    The  houses  of  the  English 
looked  on  as   small  and  mean  when  compared  witi 
great  and  stately  buildings  of  the  French  and  No 


^  So  says  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  famous  oomparison  of 
and  Normans  (iii.   245);  '*Parvis  et  abjectis  domibus  totos 
[Angli]  sumptus,  Francis  et  Normannis  absimiles,  qui  amplis  et 
sedificiis  modicas  expensas  agunt."     In  the  next  chapter  spealdiil^^ 
Normans  as  usual,  "domi  ingentia^  ut  dixi,  eedificia,  moderatos 
moliri." 
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.mong  other  differences,  one  c&n  hardly  fail  to  have  been  ch.  xxti. 
tiat  the  practice  of  building  in  stone  was  less  familiar  in  oi^^'^f"" 
ing-lajiil   than  it  was  on  the  mainland.     It  is  certain  that  ''*^- 
Louses  in  England  before  the  Conquest  were  largely  built 
f   timber.     I   do  not  know  that  there  is   any  dietinct 
nention    of  a  house  of  stone.     Still  we  mnst  remember 
hat,  as  in  the  case  of  churches,  so  in  the  case  of  houses, 
itone  wonid  come  into  common  use  in  some  districts  much 
looner  than  it  would  in  others.*     On  the  other  hand,  we 
tiave  seen  several  instances  on  the  continent  of  the  way  in 
which   stone   was  displacing  wood    as    the    material    of 
domestic  buildings.^     We  have  heard,  both  in  Domesday  Mention 
and  elsewhere,  of  stone  houses  capable  of  defence,  which  houBes  in 
still  were  something  different  from  castles.^     The  hall  of^^^^^J^'? 
the   English  Thegn    is  also   frequently   mentioned,   but  where. 
without  any  mention  of  its  form   or   material,'     A  few  Nommn 
houses  of  the  Norman  period  still  remain.     The  best  ex- 
amples, as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury,  are  found  in  towns,  and 
are,  at  least  by  tradition,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jews."     A 
few  others  are  found,  not  strictly  in  tbe  towns  but  in  their 
outskirts,  as  at  Christ  Chnrch,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.^ 

'  SeeTol.  i.  p.  ^^i.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  364.  Su  twice  in  Domesday,  184  A,  187,  we  reaii  of 
"domus  una  defenubilia "  aa  something  distinct  from  ■  caatle.  In  the 
Continiutor  of  Slornnce  also  (114a)  we  hear  of  the  "  magnifies  domus"  of 
the  Earl  of  Gloueeiter  at  TewlieBbury,  and  in  a  letter  of  Richani  the  First 
(B.  Howden,  iv.  5S)  a  "domae  fbrtis"  ia  pointedly  diBtiD^uished  from  a 

'  See  Domeaday,  6, 10,37,63,  163,  lyji,  iu,  where  tie  phrase  ia"iIomJ- 
nicam  sdiGcium  ; "  184  h,  where  ten  Thegna  have  each  hia  hall  in  what  bad 
become  a  single  manor;  ^\i  &.  where  in  one  manor  there  had  been  two  ^egna 
with  hallg  and  the  famouB  Archill  without  one;  31 7;  310,  where  we  hear  of  the 
biU  of  Waltheof;  ii.  6,  where  vre  read  of  "halla  r^ia ;"  21)  h,  where  ia  the 
phrase  "istoa  homines  posuit  Ingelriciu  [eeeTol.  It.  p.  716]  od  suam  hallam ;" 
S04.  We  hear  of  the  destruction  of  halls  in  41,  61 ;  cf.  46,  68  b  ;  In  34  n-e 
rv^a^i  „r  111..  Uini-iv  iif  i^lil>■[t  i.r  MnrwlQat  BertiiimilBcy,  '■  ubi  seiiit  Jomua 
Bju*."  Cf.  nbove,  p.  43. 
'  See  Turner,  Domestic  Arcliitecture  in  England,  40,  46. 

'        *  See  »oL  iv.  pp.  in,  Jig,  and  Domealic  Arehitectm-B.  38,  6j,     Several 

'    <*h«  inalanoes  of  twelfth^ientuiy  houaes  are  collected  there. 
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CH.  XXVI.  Here  and  there  a  twelfth-century  manor-house  is  abe 
found,  and^  from  the  specimens  which  are  left  to  us,  we  iff 
tempted  to  wonder  at  the  language  in  which  the  pat 
gyrist  of  Norman  manners  contrasts  the  Norman  buiHiBp 
with  their  English  predecessors.  They  consist  of  litde 
besides  the  hall  and  the  most  necessary  rooms  and  offices, 
such  as  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  found  in  the  EngHsk 
buildings  also.  We  are  thus  driven  to  believe  that  the» 
was  really  little  change  besides  the  improvement  in  strk 
and  material.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  theCds- 
quest  did  none  the  less  give  a  real  impulse  to  dome»& 
architecture.  The  improvement  in  style  and  material  «* 
in  itself  a  great  chang^^  and  the  new  start  which  most  d 
the  English  towns  took  from  this  time  cannot  fail  to  bat* 
been  accompanied  with  a  general  improvement  in  buildup 
at  least  within  the  city  walls.  Stilly  as  in  this  age  (^ 
classes  of  men  besides  the  priest  and  the  soldier  haw  Jrf 
their  mark  on  history,  so  the  remains  of  strictly  domesttf 
architecture  of  Romanesque  date  in  England  are  few  id 
unimportant,  compared  with  the  vast  store  of  militaij- 
and  the  still  vaster  store  of  ecclesiastical  works. 


Effect  of  On  military  architecture  the  effect  of  the  Norman  &♦ 
quest  on  quest  was,  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are  ttf 
arch^-  looking  at  it,  of  yet  greater  importance  than  its  effect  (S 
ture.  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture.     The  Conquest  ^ 

to  improvements  in  the  building  of  houses  and  charcheS' 

still  men  had  houses  and  churches  before.  But  the  la^^ 
The  castle  was  wholly  new.    The  stern  square  tower,  perd^^ 

on  its  height,  frowning  over  the  city  or  guarding  ^ 
The  Hpecial  entrance  of  the  valley,  was,  before  all  other  things,  tb 
conqaest.    badge  of  the  Conquest,  the  sign  of  the  dominion  of  ^ 

stranger.     It  was   the  castles  which  sheltered   the  deriis 

*  Domestic  Architecture,  3-6. 


.nd  evil  men  who  wrought  the  fearful  deeds  of  the  days  of  on.  xivt. 
inarchy.     It  was  the  castles  which  contained  those  dens 
)f  torment  where  men  pined  as  no  martyrs  had  pined  in 
ihe  days  of  old.     And,  setting  aside  snch  exceptional  times 
>f  horror,  the  castle  was  the  hadge  of  the  great  change, 
Kxnal   and  polittesi,  to  which  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
put  the  finishing  stroke.    The  change  which  had  gradually  The  ostlea 
put  the  lord,  with  his  manorial  possessions  and  his  ma-aft),g 
aerial  jurisdiction,  in  the  place  of  the  free  community,  g^"°" 
with    its  common  land  and   its   popular   assembly,   was  locds. 
wrought  to  the  life  in  stone  and  lime  when  the  lord  was 
a  stranger  and  when  his  dwelling-place  was  a  castle.     It 
was  from  the  castle  that  men  did  wrong  to  the  poor  around 
them  i^  it  was  from  the  castle  that  they  bade  defiance  to 
the  King  who,  stranger  and  tyrant  as  he  might  be,  was 
still  a  protector  against  smaller   tyrants.     The  castle   is 
the   very  embodiment   of  the  feudal   spirit   on   both  its 
sides,  its  spirit  of  oppression  towards  those  below  it,  its 
spirit  of  rebellion  towards  those  above  it.     It  is  a  speaking  Cwtles 
fact,  which  we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  our  history,  ^^  ^^ 
that  every  return  to  law  and  order  after  days  of  confusion,  ''"J^^ 
the  accession  of  every  prince  who  knew  how  to  wield  the  ocder. 
rod  of  rule,  was  marked,  as  one  of  its  first  acts,  by  a 
general   sweeping  away  of  these   homes   of  evil.     Their 
presence  threatened  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Crown;   it 
threatened  no  less  the  lives  and  goods  of  those  whom  it  was 
alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  common  sovereign 
to  guard  against  their  common  enemies.' 

But  even  in  this  matter  of  castle-building,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  Norman  did  but  build  on  an  English 
foondatiou,  and  the  works  of  the  Englishman  have  com- 

■  Chnm.  Pfltrib,   10S7.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  191.    Tkors  is  hero  perhaps  a 
■pecdol  allmion  to  men  Mog  forced  (o  work  in  building  the  oaatlee.    Cf. 
1097. 
'  See  vol  iv.  p.  190. 
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OH.  xivi.  monly  "outlived  the  works  of  the  Norman.     In  a  crowd  of 
Nonnan      cases  the  Norman   castle   rose   on  a  spot  which  had  in 

castleB  on  ^  ^  , 

English      earlier  times  heen  made  into  a  place  of  defence  by  English 

Bites.  sometimes  by  British,  hands.     The  square  tower  rose  ob 

the  natural  height  which  Briton  and  Englishman  had  already 

occupied;   the  shell-keep  rose  on  the  very  mound  whidi 

The  earlier  the  hands  of  Englishmen  had  thrown  up.    And  in  znanj 

worWs  often 

the  more     places  the  works  of  the  Briton  and  the  Englishman  are 
*^*°*^'       still  there,  while  the  works  of  the  Norman  have  vanished. 
At  Warwick  the   mound  of  the  Lady  of  the    Mercians 
still  stands ;  for  the  castle  of  the  Conqueror  we  seek  is 
vain.     At  Wallingford  the   English  mound,  the  British 
dyke,  are  both  still  to  be  seen;    there  is  no  sign  of  the 
keep  to  form  whose  precinct  so  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
town  gave  way/    At  Old  Sarum  the  Norman  castle  and 
the  Norman  minster  have  alike  vanished ;  but  no  hand  of 
man  is  ever  likely  to  fill  up  the  mighty  ditches  which  cheeked 
the  advance  of  Cerdic.    All  this  is  the  outward  sign  of  that 
return  to  the  older  and  better  state  of  things  which  has  been 
the  real  life  of  our  later  history.   A  day  came  when  the  castle 
was  no  longer  hateful.     A  well-known  proverb  marks  the 
change.     No  man  would  have  said  that  every  man's  house 
was  his  castle,  in  days  when  such  a  phrase  could  have  meant 
only  that  every  man's  house  was  his  prison  and  his  torture- 
chamber.     As  the  castle  became  harmless,  so  did  its  lord. 
If  we  have  not  wholly  come  back  to  the  days  before  lord? 
and  castles  were,  we  have  at  least  reached  times  when 
the  lord  and  his  rights  are  little  more  than  curious  sur- 
vivals.    The   castle,   if  it  has  not   wholly  vanished,   has 
sunk  into  a  ruin,  or  it  has  become  a  harmless  dwelling- 
house,  or  it  is  used  as  a  prison,  no  longer  for  victims  of 
arbitrary  oppression,  but  for  offenders  against  the  majesty 
of  the  law.     In  all  these  forms  alike,  whether  the  castle  is 
a  perfect  building,  or  a  mere  shelly  or  a  thing  that  is  gone 

^  See  voL  iii.  p.  543,  Kd.  2. 
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and  can  be  traced  only  in  its  foundations,  its  present  ch.  xxvi. 
estate  symbolizes  our  return  to  the  time  before  castles 
were.  The  un-English  importation  of  Eadward^s  foreign 
favourites  has  passed  away  from  among  us.  A  private 
fortress  wherein  a  private  man  might  defy  the  law  would 
seem  even  stranger  to  us  now  than  it  seemed  to  our  fore- 
fathers when  Richard  the  son  of  Scrob  raised  the  first 
castle  on  English  ground. 

The  introduction  of  the  castles  concerns  us  also  as  having  Change  in 
altogether  changed  the  character  of  warfare  for  two  hun-  owingto 
dred  years  after  the  Conquest.     The  warfare  of  the  old  time,  ^^®  castles. 
the  warfare  of  Alfred  and   Guthrum,  of  Eadmund  and 
Cnut,  was  mainly  a  warfare  of  pitched  battles.     The  war-  Warfare 
fare   of  the  two  centuries  after  the   Conquest  is  almost  geHes  of 
wholly  a  warfare  of  sieges.     It  is  only  at  one  stage  of  our  ^^«^- 
earlier  history  that  the  taking  and  fortifying  of  towns  and 
fortresses  stands  out  with  any  prominence.    This  is  when  Sieges  and 
Eadward  and  ^thelflsed  were  winning  the  land  back  bit  by  under 
bit  from  the  Danes.     Their  position  was  to  some  extent  ]^^J?ei, 
like  that  of  William  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later ;  and,  fl»d. 
as  far  as  the  inferior  means  of  fortification  at  their  com- 
mand allowed  them^  they  forestalled  his  policy  by  making 
a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  each  town  as  it  was  won  back. 
Still  the  great  military  event  of  that  age  is  not  any  siege, 
but  the  pitched    battle   of   Brunanburh.      So  through- The  Danish 
out  the  later  Danish  wars,  though  sieges,  successful  and  ^f^tched 
iinsuccessful,  are  not  uncommon,  yet  the  main  interest  ^*^^®8- 
gathers  round  a  long  series  of  fights  in  the  open  field  from 
Maldon  to  Assandun.     But,  after  the  one  great  day  of  Few 
Senlac,  through  the  rest  of  the  reigns  of  William,  his  sons,  battles 
and  his  nephew,  while  every  year  of  warfare  is  crowded  with  ^  ^^® 
sieges,  there  is  only  one  great  fight  in  the  open  field,  that  period. 
Battle  of  the  Standard  in  which  men  might  almost  have 
deemed  that  the  day  of  Brunanburh  had  come  again.     Till 
we  reach  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  every  other  deed 


\ 
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cH.  XXVI.  at  arms  is,  if  not  an  actual  siege,  at  least  done  close  under 
the  walls  of  a  fortress.      To  win  this  or  that  town  or  castk 
Pitched      was  the  object  of  every  military  operation.     But  when  the 
Earl  days  came  which  were  truly  to  make  England  once  more 

Simon.  England,  the  loergild  of  the  sons  of  Godwine  could  be  paid 
only  on  ground  like  that  on  which  the  sons  of  Godwine  had 
fiillen.  It  was  not  beneath  the  walls  of  any  town  or  castle, 
but  on  the  open  height  of  Senlac,  that  the  freedom  of 
England  had  sunk.  So  it  was  not  beneath  the  walls  of  any 
town  or  castle,  but  on  the  open  heights  which  looked  down 
on  town  and  castle  and  minster^  that  the  triumph  of 
Lewes  and  the  martyrdom  of  Evesham  undid  the  work  of 
the  stranger,  and  gave  to  Englishmen  more  than  the  free- 
dom for  which  Harold^  Gyrth,  and  Leofwine  had  died. 

Summary.       I  have  thus  gouc  through  the  chief  effects  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  on  the  political  constitution,  the  language  and 

Import-      literature,  and  the  art  of  our  country.     Such  an  examina- 

Norman      ^^^^  brings  home  to  us  at  every  stage  the  great  truth  with 

Conquest    ^\^{q}^  J  g^^  ^ut,  that  the  importance  of  the  Norman  Con- 
as  a  turn-  '■ 

ing-point.  quest  is  not  the  importance  either  of  a  beginning  or  of  an 
ending,  but  the  importance  of  a  turning-point.  We  have 
seen  how  in  almost  everything  the  real  work  of  the  Con- 
quest was  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  causes  which  were 
already  at  work,  to  do  more  speedily  and  more  thoroughly 
that  which  in  any  other  case  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
done  less  thoroughly  and  more  slowly.  In  everything  it 
hastened  tendencies  to  change  which  had  already  begun. 
But,  by  a  strange  and  happy  destiny,  the  completion  of 
the  change  brought  with  it  the  beginnings  of  a  return 
to  better  things.  The  Conquest  itself  gave  us  the  means 
of  undoing  the  Conquest.  Our  subjugation  by  Romance- 
speaking  conquerors  really  gave  us  the  means  of  keeping 
up  a  more  unbroken  continuity  than  any  other  land  with 
the  days  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers.    Even  if  the  Conquest 
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marred  for  ever  the  purity  of  our  ancient  tongue,  it  pre-  ch.  xxvi. 
served  to  us  so  many  precious  things  of  native  birth  that 
we  can  submit  to  the  necessity  of  calling  many  of  them  by 
foreign  names.  But  the  Norman  Conquest  could  never  have  Personal 
worked  in  the  way  which  it  has  worked,  if  it  had  not  been  wmSm. 
for  the  personal  character  of  the  great  actor  in  the  work. 
Wittingly  or  unwittingly, William  the  Great  takes  his  place 
alongside  of  those  rulers  of  our  own  race  whose  lawful  heir 
he  claimed  to  be.  He  finished  the  work  of  Ecgberht ;  he 
preserved  to  us  the  laws  of  iSlfred.  And  with  all  this,  he 
gave  our  land  an  European  position  which,  if  we  had  been 
left  to  ourselves,  could  hardly  have  been  our  lot  to  win.  In 
one  point  only  he  erred ;  but  the  error  was  one  which  in  his 
time  was  unavoidable.  In  making  England  part  of  that 
great  Western  commonwealth  of  which  Rome  was  still  the 
head,  he  bent  our  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome,  the 
yoke  no  longer  of  her  CaBsar  but  of  her  Pontiff.  That 
yoke,  pressed  upon  us  by  the  first  prince  of  Gaul  who 
won  a  footing  in  England,  was  thrown  off  by  the  last 
prince  of  England  who  won  a  footing  in  Gaul.  To  that 
stage  of  our  history  my  subject  does  not  lead  me  even  in  the 
shape  of  the  slightest  sketch.  But  I  have  now  in  my  final 
chapter  to  trace,  slightly  and  rapidly,  the  steps  by  which 
England,  after  seeming  for  a  moment  to  become  a  mere  pro- 
vince of  an  Angevin  Empire,  came  out  once  more,  through 
a  series  of  happy  misfortunes,  the  England  of  our  ancient 
Kings.  I  have  still  to  trace  how  the  English  nation, 
strengthened  by  winning  within  her  own  pale  the  dis- 
guised kinsmen  who  had  come  to  conquer  her,  arose  once 
more  in  its  full  strength,  till,  under  the  rule  and  legislation 
of  another  Edward,  the  cry  for  the  laws  of  his  earlier 
namesake  was  heard  no  more. 
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THE  ANGEVIN   BEIGNS/ 


Sketch        fTlHE  main  characteristics  of  the  Angevin  reigns  b^ 

Angevin       -^      been  already  set   forth.     The  tale  is   briefly  this. 

fi^^Moy  England,  by  the   accession   of  Henry  of  Anjou,  becooff 

one  member,  but  the  highest  member,  of  a  vast  dominioiL 

Continental  insular  and  continental.    By  the  loss  of  Normandy  ^ 

England,     the  neighbouring  lands  the  proportion  between  the  insnlir 

and  the  continental  portions  of  that  dominion  are  altogetba 

changed.     England  becomes  again  a  strictly  insular  kio^ 

dom,  but,  unlike  its  older  state  of  complete  isolation,  ^ 

now  holds  a  distant  continental  dependency  in  the  dacif 

Its  re-        of  Aquitaine.      But   meanwhile,  alongside  of  this  grei* 

within  the  position  of  the  English  kingdom  beyond  the  sea,  the  cU 

Sunds       Imperial  character  of  the  English  Crown  within  its  o«* 

Ireland,      island  is  not  forgotten.     An  attempt,  which  at  most  canM^ 

be  called  more  than  half  successful,  is  made  to  extend  tW 

power  over  the  whole  group  of  islands  of  which  Britain  « 

the  chief  by  the  invasion  and  imperfect  conquest  of  Irelani 

Wales,        At  last,  under  Edward  the  First,  the  direct  Eng^lish  powtf 


^  As  in  this  Chapter  I  hardly  ever  go  into  any  special  detail,  it 
needless  to  discuss  the  endless  miuss  of  authorities  at  length.  Bat  I  n^ 
once  more  pay  my  homage  to  the  great  scholar  who,  while  making  ■! 
English  history  alike  his  empire,  has  chosen  the  Angevin  reigns  as  lus  i** 
mediate  kingdom.  For  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  sons  Ft** 
fessor  Stubhs  gives  us,  not  only  the  Select  Charters  and  the  Constitoticv 
History,  but  the  wonderful  Prefaces  to  Benedict,  Roger  of  HowdA 
Walter  of  Coventry,  and  the  Memorials  of  Richard  the  First. 
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is  established  for  a  moment  over  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  ch.  xxvii. 

by  the  complete  incorporation  of  Wales  and  Scotland.     In  Scotland. 

the  case  of  Wales  the  incorporation  is  lasting ;  in  the  case 

of  Scotland  it  is  only  for  a  moment.   Then  follow  the  estab-  Independ- 

lishment  and  recognition  of  complete  independence  on  the  Scotland. 

part  of  Scotland^  accompanied  by  a  hostile  feeling  between  '^^^* 

the  two  parts  of  the  island  stronger  and  more  abiding 

than  had  ever  been  felt  before.     The  same  cause  leads  to  Relations 

a  form   of  continental  interference  in  the  affairs   of  the  Scotland 

isle  of  Britain  which  had  before  been  unheard  of.    Engrland  S^ 

o  France. 

had  become  the  rival  of  France  through  her  connexion  with 

Normandy,  and  she  remained  the  rival  of  France  after  her 

separation  from  Normandy.    France  therefore  now  becomes 

the  natural  ally  of  the  British  enemies  of  England ;  her 

interference   is  constant  in   the   affairs  of  Scotland,  fre- 

quent  in  the  affairs  of  Wales.      The  final  result  of  the  Two 

long  disputes  and  wars  which  sprang  out  of  the  Imperial  k^doma, 

claims  of  the  West-Saxon  Kinffs  was  to  create  two  in-  !?^^^^J^ 

r    .  .    .     Celtic  de- 

dependent  English  kingdoms  within  the  isle  of  Britain,  pendencies. 

each  of  them  burthened  with  a  dominion  over  trouble- 
some and  rebellious  Celtic  subjects.  Southern  England 
remains,  with  her  Welsh  and  Irish  dependencies;  but, 
under  the  name  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  Northern  England 
has  been  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  English  realm  to  foim 
an  independent  kingdom  ruling  in  the  like  sort  over  Celtic 
dependencies  to  the  north  of  it.  Of  these  two  kingdoms,  Their 
the  kindred,  the  English,  parts  of  each  meet  one  another  JeUtiona 
face  to  face  as  enemies.  Meanwhile  the  Celtic  subjects  of 
each  ally  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their  own  masters. 
The  Scots  or  Irish  of  Britain  are  the  allies  of  Southern 
England  against  the  English  King  of  Lothian  and  Fife. 
The  Irish  or  Scots  of  Ireland,  subjects  or  enemies  of 
Southern  England,  are  glad  to  be  helped  against  English 
enemies  or  masters  by  Englishmen  who  had  taken  their 
own  ancient  name. 
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cH.  xxvn.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  external  relations  of  the  Eflgbi 
kingdom  for  more  than  two  hnndred  years.  It  leaebes 
from  the  time  when  England  and  Normaxidj  rec^Tedi 
common  sovereign  who  was  as  much  and  as  little  EngU 
as  he  was  Norman^  till  the  time  when  the  g^reat  oatwsri 
badge  of  Norman  influenoe  in  England  was  swept  away  hf 
the  restoration  of  the  English  tongue  to  its  old  jdaee. 

AU  the       Every  event  of  this  time  tended,  in  one  way  or  another. 

events  of  , 

the  time     to  wipe  out  all  remembrance  of  the  distinction  betvees 

towardB      ^^®  Conquering  and  the  conquered  race  within  the  kii^ 

fiiaion.        dom.   Nothing  happened  to  bring  fresh  Norman  inflneneef 

to  bear  on  the  men  of  Old-English  descent ;   eveiytiiiDg 

tended  to  bring  firesh  English  influences  to  bear  on  the  mes 

of  Norman  descent.     The  union  of  the  vast  dominions  d 

Henry  the  Second  helped  the  process  of  fusion  in  one  way: 

Explana-     its  dismemberment  helped  it  in  another.   Even  things  whid 

Beeming      &t  first  sight  Seem  to  have  another  meaning  really  look  ik 

anomahes.  g^meway.    In  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  are 

amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  the  Normans  in  Normandr. 

the  descendants  of  the  victors  of  Mortemer  and  Varavilk. 

allow  their  country  to  sink  into  a  French  province.     A  ft* 

years  later  we  are  yet  more  amazed  to  see  the  Normans  ii 

England,  English  barons  of  Norman  descent,  offer  the  Crovi 

of  England  to  a  French  prince.     The  key  to  both  of  tbesr 

French       seemingly  strange   events  is   the    same.     When    Henn 

of  Nor-       was  gone,  the  rule  of  his  house  seemed  a  foreign  rok 

™*'*^^*       alike  in  England  and  in  Normandy;  the  Frenchman  w» 

not  more  of  a  stranger  than  the  Angevin,  and  Philip  aai 

War  of       Lewis  promised  to  be  better  rulers  than  John.     Yet  th* 

Ijewis  and  __ 

Henry  the  presence  of  the  Frenchman  in  the  land  drew  forth  a  distinct 
Third.  reaction,  a  reaction  not  Norman,  but  English,  and  Henry  tin 
Third  came  to  his  Crown  as  an  English  candidate  victorious 
Union  of  over  a  French  rival.  But  the  King  who  thus  owed  his  Crowi 
against  to  his  birth  on  English  soil  soon  drew  all  the  natives  of  his 
TbM.        realm  together  against  him  by  his  preference  for  natives  of 
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any  other  soil  than  England.  All  differences  of  raceand  speech  oh.  xxyti. 
and  rank  and  order  were  forgotten  as  the  barons,  clergy, 
and  commons  of  England  waged  their  common  struggle 
against  Pope  and  King.  The  Scottish  wars  again^  though  The  Scot- 
they  permanently  cut  off  from  England  a  large  part  of  the 
English  land  and  nation^  served  to  strengthen  the  national 
spirit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  which  kept  the 
English  name.  So  did  the  conquest  of  Wales ;  so  did  the 
attempted  conquest  of  Ireland  ;  so,  above  all,  did  the  long  The  French 
wars  with  France.  It  was  by  Englishmen,  fighting  for  the 
honour  and  profit  of  the  English  King  and  the  English 
nation,  that  all  these  wars  were  waged,  whether  with  success 
or  with  failure.  In  presence  of  the  enemy,  Scottish,  Welsh, 
Irish,  or  French,  men  utterly  forgot  that  their  own  fore- 
fathers had  once  met  as  enemies  on  the  hills  of  Sussex  or 
before  the  gates  of  York. 

The  legislation  and  the  other  political  changes  of  this  Legislation 
time  all  look  the  same  way.     It  is  the  legislation  of  an  Angevin 
united  nation.     Many  of  the  institutions,  and  much  of  the  ^^' 
legislation  of  these  times,  bear  an  outwardly  foreign  form, 
but  I  have  already  shown  how  different  a  meaning  often 
lurks  under  the  foreign  form.    I  have  shown  that,  while 
this  is  in  one  sense  a  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  is  in 
another  sense  a  sig^  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Con- 
quest had  passed  by,  and  that  names  and  things  of  Norman 
origin  were  no  longer  felt  as  badges  of  Conquest.    From  the  No  sign  of 
accession  of  Henry  the  Second — we  are  safe  in  fixing  this  b^^n^^ 
date,  for  we  might  well  fix  an  earlier  one — it  is  impossible  ^^^i»^' 
to  find  in  legislation,  in  literature,  in  common  speech,  any  Norman, 
sign  of  a  consciously  abiding  distinction  between  English- 
man and  Norman.      It  is  Giraldus  alone,  the  antiquary  Excep. 

A*  1  1 

and  philologer,  who,  as  he  fancied  himself  a  Welshman  and  gu^gg  ^f  * 
a  champion  of  Wales,^  also  remembered  that  the  English  G"»lduB. 

^  See  his  own  account  of  himself,  De  Inst.  Princ.  p.  184.    Three  parts 
of  him  oome  "  ab  Anglis  et  Nonnannia." 


\ 


i 


^ 
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CH.  xxvn.  were   or  had   been   a   conquered   people.'     The    laws  of 
Diatinc-      England  know  no  distinction  save  those  of  freeman  Mti 

tions  of  ^  °  ^ 

race  villain^  or  in  after  days  of  peer  and  commoner,  distinctionB 

Dracticftllv 

forgotten;    wbich   antiquarian  research   might  have  shown    to  have 

been  largely  influenced  by  the  events  of  the  Conquest,  but 

Remem-     whose  origin  had  long  passed  out  of  popular  memory.     It 

berod. 

again  by  ^^  only  when  men  began  to  look  back  on  past  times  with 
scMars  *  niorc  conscious,  if  not  a  more  critical,  spirit  that  they 
began  again  to  feel  that  the  Norman  Conquest  had  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  history  and  state  of  England.  Then 
the  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  began  gravely  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  entry  of  the  Norman  Conqueror, 
as  something  which  had  a  practical  bearing  on  disputed 
points  touching  the  extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  privilege  of 
Parliament. 
Working  This  time  of  fusion,  during  which  all  direct  traces  of 
man  and  foreign  conquest  were  got  rid  of,  was  naturally  the  time 
per^'"*  during  which  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the 
country  g^-adually  took  that  form  which  distinguishes 
modern  England,  the  England  of  the  last  six  hundred 
years,  from  the  older  England  of  the  first  six  hundred 
years  of  English  history.  Between  the  two  come  the  two 
stages  of  the  transitional  period,  the  Norman  stage,  in  which 
foreign  elements  were  brought  into  the  land,  and  the  Angevin 
siage^  during  which  those  foreign  elements  were  fused 
together  with  the  native  stock  of  the  land  and  its  people. 
In  law,  in  language,  in  art^  the  same  process  goes  on.     By 

'  In  the  Descriptio  Kambrise,  i.  15,  GiralduB,  after  mentioning  the  bold- 
ness of  speech  of  the  Welsh,  adds,  "  Bomanoe  et  Francos  hanc  **M»Mi*ai 
natursB  dotem  habere  videmus ;  non  autem  Anglos,  sicut  nee  Saxooes  a 
quibns  descenderant,  nee  Germanos.  Sin  autem  servitutem  caosaris  m 
Anglis,  et  hunc  eis  inde  defectum  assignas,  in  Saxonibus  et  Gennanis  qui  «it 
libertate  gaudent,  et  eodem  tamen  vitio  vexantur,  ratio  non  provenit.'^  A 
good  deal  of  ethnological  speculation  follows,  but  I  believe  that  GtraldWs 
way  of  speaking  is  without  parallel  in  any  practical  writer  of  the  tuaeu 
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the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  though  the  English  tongue  oh.  xxvii. 
had  not  yet  finally  displaced  French,  yet  it  had  assumed  Completed 
the  main  characters  which  disting^uish  its  modern  from  Edward 
its    ancient  form.     In  architecture  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  by  which  the  Romanesque  style  gave  way 
to  the  so-called  Gothic.    The  subordinate  arts  had  taken 
prodigious  strides.     The  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  parted  from  the  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  by  a 
wider  gap  than  any  that  parts  those  centuries  in  law  or 
language.     And  in  the  root  of  the  matter,  in  our  law 
and  constitution  itself,  those  changes  have  been  made 
which  wrought  the  body  politic  of  England  into  a  shape 
which  has  left  future  ages  nothing  to  do  but  to  im- 
prove in    detail.     In   short,  the  great  destructive  and  General 
creative  age   of  Europe  and  civilized  Asia  passed  over  ^^^©"^ 
England  as  it  passed  over  other  lands.     The  ao-e  which  **^ir*een*h 

or  o  ceotury 

saw  the  Eastern  Empire  fall  beneath  the   arms  of  the  throughout 
Frank  and  the  Eastern   Caliphate    before   the  arms  of 
the   Mogul — the   age  which   saw    the   true   power   and 
glory  of  the  Western  Empire  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
Wonder  of  the  World — the  age  which  ruled  that  the 
warriors  of  the  Cross  should  work  their  will  in  Spain 
and  in  Prussia,  and  should  not  work  their  will  in  the  Holy 
Land  itself — ^the  age  which  made  Venice  mistress  of  the 
eastern  seas,  and  bade  Florence  stand  forth  as  the  new  type 
of  democratic  freedom — the  age  which  changed  the  nominal 
kingship  of  the  lord  of  Paris  and  Orleans  into  the  mighty 
realm  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Philip  the  Fair — this  age  of 
wonders  did  its  work  of  wonder  in  England  also.     But  in  Its  effect 
England  it  neither  destroyed  nor  created ;    the  utmost  ^    ^ 
limit  of  its  work  was  to  raise  a  new  building  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  old.     In   our  own  history  this  great 
century  forms  only  part  of  a  period  which  begins  fifty 
years   earlier.     Two    of  the   great   ones  of  the  world's 
history,  two  of  the  foremost  in  greatness^  as  they  are  well 
VOL.  V.  u  u 
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CH.  xxvn.  nigh  the  last  in  time,  of  the  long  line  of  our  royal  kv- 

giyers,  mark  the   beginning  and  ending   of  the  perioi 

Henry  the  Henry  the  Second  at  its  beginning,  Edward  the  First  at 

Edward      ^^  ^^^^s  ^^  ^  work  among  us  which  made  it  needless  iiat 

the  First,    ^^^y  j;ingg  ^f  their  own  stature  should  come  after  them. 

Apparent        If  the  annals  of  England  were  no  fuller  than  the  anittk 
betw^n"     ^^  some  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  East,  we  might  be 
FhSt^^  tempted  to  think  that  the  two  great  Kings  of  the  twelftl 
Henry  the  century  were  one  and  the  same  person.     If  we  read  on  a 
brick  or  a  tablet  of  two  Kings  of  England  within  the  sam^ 
century,  each  bearing  the  same  name,  each  reig;ning  tbe 
same  number  of  years,  each  coming   to   the  crown  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  fashion,  each  renowned    as   the  law- 
giver of  his  realm,  the  restorer  of  peace  and  order  after  ao 
evil  time,  each  marked  by  the   same   private    vices  and 
public  merits,  eaoh  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  learning 
and  enlightenment  beyond  his  age,  each  having  a  dilate 
with  the  chief  prelate  of  his  dominions,  each  losing  his 
eldest  son  by  an  untimely  death,  each  dying  away  from 
his  island  realm  in  the  midst  of  domestic  troubles  beyond 
the   sea — if  we   read  of  two  Kings  whose  character  and 
history  seemed  so  exactly  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  actions  attributed 
to  the  second  Henry  were  but  a  careless  repetition  of  the 
Real  points  actions  which  had  been  really  done  by   the   first.     Tbe 
and  ula-^^  parallel  is  indeed   remarkable.     As  regards  the   intenial 
likeness,      history  of  England,  the  second  reig^  of  law  under  the 
younger  Henry,  following  after  the  anarchy  of  Stephen, 
seems  exactly  to  reproduce  the  earlier  reign  of  law  under 
the  elder  Henry,  following  after  the  tyranny  of  Rufu& 
But  the  likeness  in  some  of  the  striking  outward  incidents 
of  the  two  reigns  is  more  seeming  th^n  real.     Each  of  the 
Henries  had  a  dispute  with  his  chief  prelate ;  each  pre- 
maturely lost  his  eldest  son.     But  the  relations  between 
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\iiselm  and  Henry  the  First  were  widely  di Afferent  from  ch.  xxvii. 
bhe   relations   between  Thomas  and  Henry  the   Second. 
And  the  lives  of  William  the  -^theling  and  of  Henry  the 
^oung^  ^ing  have  nothing  in  common,  save  that  each  of 
them  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.     Neither  primate 
nor   son    in  any   way   disturbed   the  long   peace  of  the 
reign  of  the  elder  Henry.     But  the  peace  of  the  earlier 
days    of   Henry    the    Second   was    brought   to    an    end 
through    the   dispute   with   Thomas.     That  dispute  was 
seized  on  by  Henry^s  enemies  as  an  occasion  of  stirring 
up  strife   against  him   in  his  own  house,  strife  of  quite 
another    kind    from   the    petty  bickerings  between    his 
daughter  and  her  husband  which  disturbed  the  last  years 
of  Henry  the  First.     The  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  falls  Three 
naturally  into  three  periods,  and  each  period,  directly  though  the  reign 
incidentally,  rises  out  of  the  one  before  it.     But  through-  ^J^^^,l 
out  it  is  as  the  lawgiver,  the  restorer  and  maintainer  of  Henry 'm 
peace  and  order,  that  the  first  Angevin  King  stands  forth  ^*^^f 
before  our  eyes.     His  zeal  for  the  peace  of  his  realm  leads  giver. 
to  his  quarrel  with  the  man  whom  he  had  meant  to  be  his 
instrument  in  his  work.     The  quarrel  with  Thomas  leads  to 
rebellions  and  warfare  at  home  and  abroad,  to  those  revolts 
of  his  own  children  which  at  last  brought  him  to  his  grave 
in  a  premature  old  age.     Yet,  through  his  whole  reign, 
Henry  remains  the  lawgiver ;  his  early  years  of  peace  and 
the  short  intervals  of  peace  in  his  later  years  are  alike  given 
to  the  work  of  legislation.     The  object  of  both  Henries, 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  was  throughout  the  same.     But  Hindrancea 
Henry  the  First  could,  after  a  single  struggle,  keep  the  ^^    "  '^*^' 
peace  of  the  land  unbroken  without  an  efltort,  while  Henry 
the  Second  had  to  labour  for  peace  in  the  teeth  of  every 
hindrance.     His  jealous  over-lord,  his  rebellious  sons,  the 
proud  nobles  whom  he  strove  to  bring  beneath  the  yoke  of 
law,  were  ever  making  themselves  ready  for  battle.     In 
the  career  of  Henry  the  Second  we  see  a  prince  whose 

17  u  2 
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cH.  xxTii.  general  objects  were  the  noblest  that  a  mler  could  set 
before  himself,  bat  whose  plans  were  largely  thwarted  br 
unlucky  circumstances.  But  we  can  see  no  less  pkinlj 
that  those  unlucky  circumstances  were  largely  the  resott 
of  fiiults  and  mistakes  of  his  own. 

Firet  The  first  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  consists  of  his 

The  r«.       fi^st  ten  years,   ten   years   of  remarkable  prosperity,  in 

^^™**^^  ^^  wl^ic^  ^^  zealously  laboured  for  the  restoration  of  pcaee. 

1 1 54- 1 164.  A  few  years  enabled  him,  as  it  had  enabled  his  gnmd- 

father,  to  bring  all  the  castles  of  the  realm,    with  their 

lords,  into  his  obedience.^    The  grant  of  northern  Engltfid 

to  the  Scottish  King  was  recalled.*    Though  this  time  is 

marked  by  wars  which  were  not  wholly  successful,  both  on 

the  French  frontier  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  there  ^>s 

no  serious  interruption  of  the  peace  of  the  land^  no  serioos 

hindrance  to  Henry's  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom. 

Alike  in  the  administration  of  England  and   in  war&n 

with  his  over-lord  of  Prance,  Henry  had   as  his  chief 

counsellor  and  helper  the  man  whose  life  and  death  wis 

presently  to  give  a  new  and  darker  colour  to  his  whole 

Chancellor-  reign.     In   the  first  days  of  Henry,  Thomas  the  son  of 

Thomas  of  Gilbert  Becket  of  London  had  passed  from  the  service  of 

^st'ii^i.  ^^^^hbishop  Theobald  to  the  service  of  the  young  Bog. 

In   ecclesiastical  rank  a   simple   deacon^  he  already  hdd 

a  mass  of  ecclesiastical  preferment;   and,  as   the  King^ 

Chancellor,  he  not  only  became  the  most  trusted  counsellor 

of  his  sovereign,  but  his  vigorous  administration  of  his  office 

marks  one  of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  dignity  of  that 

office.     Thomas  at  the  side  of  the  second  Henry  seemed 

to  hold  the  same  place  which  Roger  of  Salisbury  had  heU 

at  the  side  of  the  first.^    The  services  of  Roger  had  beeo 

'  See  above,  p.  330,  and  specially  Bobert  de  Monte,  11 55. 

'  B.  de  Monte,  1157. 

*  See  above,  p.  317.  Cf.  the  description  of  Thomases  podUon,  Gerrase,  13S1 
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rewarded  in  the  usual  way  by  promotion  to  au  episcopal  ch.  xxvii. 
:;hrone  ;  and  Henry  most  likely  thought  that  he  was  only  His  ap- 
Bralking  in  the  steps  of  his  grandfather  when  he  proposed  ^*^^t^* 
to  raise  his  minister  to  the  loftier  seat  of  Aug^tine  and  ^"l^op- 
Lanfranc.^     This  determination,  carried  out  in  despite  of  Henry's 
ill    advice    and   remonstrance  and   of    the  resistance   of?"**^®'" 

his  ap> 

rhomas  himself,  was  the  great  mistake  of  Henry's  life,  pointment. 
He  deemed  that,  when  his  tried  and  trusted  minister  held 
the   highest  ecclesiastical  office,  he  should  still  have  his 
cordial  help  in  putting  down  disorders  without  regard  to 
the  privileges  or  exemptions  of  any  class  of  men.     In  so 
doing,  he  mistook  alike  the  nature  of  the  man  whom  he 
wished  to  promote,  and  the  nature  of  the  office  to  which 
he   wished   to   promote  him.     Thomas  could  not  be  as 
Roger ;  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  not   be  as  a 
mere   Bishop   of  Salisbury.      Thomas   was    an  able  and  Character 
zealous   minister ;   but   he   was   not,  like   Roger,   a  mere  °      ^™**' 
able   and   zealous  minister.     He  was  a  man  who   strove 
to   carry   out  to    the  utmost  the    highest  ideal   of  any 
position    in  which  he   found   himself.     In  the  service  of 
Theobald  he  had  been  zealous  in  the  support  of  ecclesi- 
astical claims,  and  his  ready  wit  had  devised  new  appli- 
cations of  them.     As  the  King's  servant,  his  ecclesiastical 
character  sank  into  the  background.     The  Archdeacon  ofThomanas 
Canterbury  and  Provost  of  Beverley  was  hidden  beneath  minister. 
the  garb  of  the  King's  Chancellor,  and  Thomas  showed 
himself  the  most  trusty  of  ministers,  and  even  one   of 
the  most  valiant  of  captains.     Promotion  to  an  ordinary 
bishoprick  might  not  have  greatly  changed   him.      But  Special 
the  Pope  of  the  other  world,  the   Patriarch  of  all   the  the  Arch- 
luttions  beyond  the  sea,  stood  on  a  loftier  pinnacle.     Tlie  cantS--*^^ 
Primate   of  Canterbury  was  the  subject  of  the  English  bury. 
King,  but  he  could  hardly  be  called  his  servant.     First 

'  He  had  also  in  view  the  position  of  the  archiepiscopal  ChanceUors  of 
^e  three  Imperial  Kingdoms.    B.  de  Diceto,  534. 
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CH.  XXVII.  among  the  Witan  of  the  land,  the  yoke-fellow  of  hi? 
sovereign  rather  than  his  minister,^  he  coald  not  stoop  to 
duties  which  one  of  his  suffragans  might  have  dischaig^d 
Incompati-  without  Bcandal.^  The  belief  of  Henry  that  Thomas  as 
thechan-  Archbishop  could  still  remain  his  Chancellor,  while  it 
and°Se^^  shows  how  high  the  chancellorship  had  risen  in  the  hands 
arch-  of  Thomas,  shows  also  an  imperfect  understanding  of  tbe 

traditions  of  the  arohiepiscopal  office^  and  oi  the  mflaenees 
under  which   its   holder  could    not  fail   to    be    brooght* 
Many   earlier   Archbishops    had    been   great   statesmen; 
Position  of  nonc  of  them  had  been  mere  royal  officials.     The  patron 
and   immediate  predecessor   of  Thomas  himself  had  in* 
deed,  as  became  his  great  office,  been  one  of  the  leaden 
and  rulers  of  the  land.     But  Theobald  was  not  a  King's 
clerk  like  Roger  or  Randolf  Flambard;   he  was  a  monk 
from  the  house  of  Herlwin  and  Anselm.     Thomas,  once 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Dunstan  and  Lanfranc,  might  in 
other  times  have  ruled  the  land  as  they  did,  as  a  states^ 
man  who  did  not  cease  to  be  a  churchman.     But  times 
had  changed;   the  rights  of  the  Church  were  now  held 
to  consist   in  exemptions  which  Dunstan  and    Lanfianc 
Tiioiiias      never  heard  of.     And  a   nearer  model   stood   before   the 
Aiis«im.     ^7^8    of  Thomas.     The    zealous   Chancellor   became    the 
zealous  Archbishop ;    but  his  zeal  took  a  new  direction. 
Clothed   with  the  official  championship   of  ecclesiastical 
rights,  he  would  defend  every  ecclesiastical  right  to  the 
uttermost.     With  the  example  of  Anselm  before  his  eyess 
he  would  be  as  Anselm  ;  once  an  Archbishop,  he  would  do 

*  Compare  the  well-known  words  of  Anselm  (Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i8); 
**  Hoc  aratrum  in  Anglia  duo  boves  cseteris  pnecellentes  regendo  trahuot^  ed 
irahendo  regunt,  rex  videlicet  et  aichiepisoopus  Gantuarienos,  iste  aecnlari 
jiistitia  et  imperio,  ille  divina  doctrina  et  magisterio." 

'  On  the  employment  of  Bishops  as  Justiciars,  see  R.  de  Diceto,  606. 
Cf.  652. 

'  Cf.  the  comparative  estimates  of  the  chanoellorship  and  the  arch- 
bishoprick  when  the  oflBce  is  taken  bj  Archbishop  Hubert.  R.  Hoinio, 
iv.  90. 
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whatever  a  saintly  Archbishop  ought  to  do.     No  two  men  ch.  xxvii. 
;ould  be  more  unlike  in  their  natare  than  Anselm  and 
rhomas,  and  the  position  of  the  two  was  in  every  respect 
inlike.     Au  artificial  and  conscious  striving  after  saintship  Artificial 
was    something  very   unlike   the   natural  and  inevitable  ^oniM. 
saintship  of  Anselm.     The  career  of  Thomas  was  forced 
and    unnatural ;    every    act    was    overdone,    and    almost 
theatrical ;  but  no  man  can  doubt  that  he  did  through- 
out what  he  deemed  to   be  his  duty;    in  truth   he  did 
as  a  man  of  his  temper  put  in  his  place  could  hardly  fail 
to  do.^ 

The  second  period  of  Henry's  reign  is  the  period  of  his 
dispute  with  Thomas.    In  estimating  the  parts  of  the  two  Position  of 
great  actors  in  the  strife,  we  may  still  repeat  the  words  Thomas. 
of  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Archbishop,  that  both  dis- 
putants had  a  zeal  for  God ;   nor  can  we  wonder  at  his 
adding  that  which  zeal  was  according  to  knowledge  none 
but  God  could  know.^     King  and  Primate  alike  acted  as 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  act.     Henry  found  his  efltorts  Henry's 
for  the    establishment    of  order  in   his   realm  thwarted  good  go- 
by the   exemptions  claimed   by   the   clergy,   exemptions  JjJJ^^^^' 
which  often  sheltered  the  worst  offenders.^     He  saw  too^ytl^eec- 

clesiastical 

that  the  time  had  come  to  put  some  check  on  the  general  ezemp- 
advance    of   ecclesiastical    encroachments,   encroachments 
which  led  to  a  divided  allegiance  on  the  part  of  large 
classes   of   his    subjects.     To  the  full   establishment    of 
the  royal  power,  and  thereby  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 

*  I  have  gone  more  largely  into  this  aspect  of  the  character  of  Thomas  in 
Historical  Essays,  ist  Series,  102-107. 

*  See  the  remarkable  words  of  Herbert  of  Bosham,  iii.  18  (vii.  109  Giles)  ; 
''Certo  enim  certias  quod  uterque  Dei  habuerit  emulationem,  unus  pro 
populo  alter  veio  pro  clero ;  utrius  tamen  eorum  fuerit  cmn  scientia  zelus, 
noD  hominis,  qui  dto  fallitur,  sed  scientianim  Domini  qui  in  fine  declarabit 
judidum," 

*  See  a  story  of  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions  in  a  letter  of  Theobald 
*n»iig  the  letters  of  John  of  Salisbuiy,  Ep.  122  (i.  170  Giles), 
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cH.  xxvn.  within  his  realm,'  Henry  devoted  all  his  energies.*     "Witk 
that   power,   with  that   peace,    the   exemptions   claimed 
by  ehorehmen  within  the   realm,  the  interference    of  a 
foreig^n  Pontiff  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  were  fband  to  It 
inconsistent.     He  mast  claim  again  the  powers  of  his  foie- 
&thers^  and  again  enforce  the  ancient  customs   of  the 
realm.      To  the  legislation  framed  for  this  end,  to  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  we  may  beliere  that  neith^ 
Ldin&aDC  nor  Anselm  would  have  objected.   But  the  maidi 
of  the  new  doctrines  had  been  so  swift  that  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  Thomas,  once  Archbishop,  should  object 
Honest       to  them.     By  the  light  of  history  we  see  that  the  King 
both  KiDg  ^^  right  and  the  Archbishop  wrong.     But  each  acted  tf 
^   ^       he  could  not  fail  to  act  at  the  time,  and  neither  can  be 

iTUlMtO. 

fairly  blamed  simply  for  maintaining  his  own  ground. 

But,  when  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  dispute,  especiallj 

when  we  come  to  compare  them  with  the  kindred  dispute 

sixty  years  earlier,  we  mark  a  sad  falling  off  in  its  condoet 

Compo-       on  both  sides.     Henry  the  First  and  Anselm  could  carry  on 

Heniy  the  *  dispute  without  lowering  their  own  dignity  or  the  dignity 

First  and    ^£  their  officcs.     Neither  of  them  lost  his  temper:  neither 

AiiBelin  *       ' 

Mid  Henry  forsook  his  own  positiou ;  neither  stooped  to  any  display  of 

theSecond  i       •.  x  ^   •       V^    ^  i. 

and  personal  spite  or  to  any  wrong-doing  towards  persons  who 

Thomae.  ^^^  ^^  interest  in  the  matter.  Henry  the  Second  disgraced 
a  g^eat  cause  by  crimes  and  mistakes  of  all  these  kinds. 
Errors  of  The  petty  vengeance  which  he  wreaked  on  the  guiltlesi 
friends  and  kinsfolk  of  Thomas — his  giving  up  his  ground 
by  appeals  to  the  Pope,  when  his  g^eat  principle  was  that 
there  should  be  no  appeal  to  the  Pope — ^his  stooping  himself 
to  receive,  if  only  for  a  moment,  a  Legate's  commissioa 
from  the  Pope* — ^his  raking  up  all  kinds  of  old  com- 
plaints against  Thomas  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand — all  these  things  have  no  parallel  in  the 

'  See  the  picture  of  his  administration  even  at  a  later  time,  R  de 
ceto,  58s.  »  Genrase,  1388. 
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behaviour  of  Henry  the   First.     It  shows  the  spirit  ofcn.  xxvii. 
the    man  who  coald   condemn  the  innocent  children  of 
the    Welsh  princes   to   frightful   mutilations,   and   could 
sometimes  hardly   keep   back  his   own   hands  from   the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  offended  him.^     In  the  same  way,  Errors  of 
the  excited  and  proToking  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy "WSLS  carried  on  by  Thomas,  his  fierce  denunciati(m8 
and  excommunications,  have  no  parallel  in  the  behayiour 
of  Anselm.     In  the  two  Primates  we  see  the  difference  be- 
tween native,  unconscious^  sanctity  and  an  artificial,  though 
honest,  attempt  to  imitate  it.     In  the  two  Kings  we  see 
the  difference  between  the  calm  policy  of  the  Norman  and 
the  passionate  fervour  of  the  man  who  had  in  his  veins  the 
dsemon  blood  of  Anjou.^     So  with  the  end  of  the  contro-  Compa- 
versy.     Henry  the  First  and  Anselm  come  to  a  fair  and  Ji^emento 
intelligible  compromise,  each  giving  up  something  of  his  '^  ^®  *^'^ 
extreme  claims.      Between  Henry  the  Second  and  Thomas 
peace  is  patched  up^  one  hardly  knows  how,  and  a  new 
cause  of  quarrel  at  once  begins.     It  must  always  be  re-  The  second 
membered  that  the  second  quarrel,  the  quarrel  in  which  Thomas' 
Thomas  died,  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  first,  and  had  rf^tu  of  ^'^^ 
to  do,  not  with  the  exemption  of  clerks  from  secular  juris-  the  church 
diction,  but  with  the  rights  of  the  churches  of  Canterbury  buiy. 
and  York.     Henry,  according  to  a  precedent  common  in  Coronation 
Germany  and  France,  but  unheard  of  in  England  from  niniy?^ 
the  days  of  iEthelwulf  to  the  days  of  Stephen,  determined  "7°- 
to  have   his   son   crowned    in  his   lifetime.     The   young 
King  Henry,   Henry  the  Third,  was  crowned  by  Roger 
of  York,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  absent  Primate 
of  Canterbury.     It  was  in  this  quarrel  that  Thomas  died, 
a  martyr  in  a  cause  which  to  us  seems  trifling,  but  which 
did  not  seem  trifling  in  his  own  day.     He  died,  by  no 

See  the  story  in  R.  Howden,  i.  240,  and  the  MchtMe  Chronicle,  11 65. 
Cf.  ToL  iv.  p.  635. 
*  See  GindduB,  De  Inst.  Princ.  154,  161. 
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cH.  XXVII.  biddiugj  by  no  deliberate  wish,  of  Henry,  but  by  the 

s^areof     of  men  who  caught  at  a  few  hasty  words  which  the  King 

his  death.    let  slip  in  a  moment  of  wrath.    But  we  may  be  sure  that 

neither  the  Conqueror  nor  the  Lion  of  Justice  would  ever 

General      have  let  hasty  words  slip  from  him  on  such  a  matter.    At 

thedUpute.  every  stage  of  the  quarrel  we  can  sympathize  with  eithff 

cause  and  with  either  disputant ;   but  we  feel  that  two 

men^  each  alike  of  the  highest  powers  and  of  the  noblest 

purposes,  was  throwing  away  his  powers^  we  cannot  say  in 

an  unworthy  strife,  but  in  a  strife  which  each  disputant 

carried  on  in  a  spirit  unworthy  of  himself. 

But  the  history  of  Thomas  of  London  comes  home  to  us 
in  a  special  way  in  its  bearings  on  our  immediate  sub- 
ject.    In  his  own  age  he  was  deemed  the  martyr  of  the 
Lax  use      Church.     In  that  age  we  are  struck  by  the  ease  with 
word  which  the  murder  of  any  man  high  in  station  or  character 

"martyr.    ^^^  looked  on  as  martyrdom.^     So,  when  an  Archbishop, 
ajB  to  already  a  confessor  on  other  grounds,  was  slain  m  his  own 

u^rtyr^  *    church  in  defence  of  the  local  rights  of  that  church,  the  par- 
dom.  ticular  occasion  of  his  death  could  hardly  fail  to  be  forgotten, 

or  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  general  cause  in  which  he  suf- 
fered. Thomas  then  was  held  to  have  died  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  as  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were  understood 
by  those  on  whose  lips  the  Church  meant  the  clei^y,  and 
liberty  meant  exemption  from  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
Such  he  seemed  in  his  own  age ;  such  to  some  he  seems  in 
our  own  day.  In  later  times  he  has  by  romantic  historians 
been  clothed  with  a  character  which  would  have  seemed 
strange  indeed  to  himself  or  to  any  man  of  his  own  times. 
Theory  He  has  been  changed  into  a  man  of  Old-English  blood,  the 
as  a  champion  of  his  own  race  against  Norman  tyranny.    The 

champion    ^^  ^^  Gilbert  of  Rouen  and  Rohesia  of  Caen  has  been 
provided  with  a  '^  Saxon"  father,  and  even  with  a  Saracen 

^  As  in  the  cases  of  Cnut  of  Denmark  and  Charles  of  FhmderB;  see 
vol.  iv.  p.  689,  and  above,  p.  206.  ^ 
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nother.^      But,   laying   aside   fables   like   these,  Thomas  ch.  xxvir. 
las  his  place,  and  no  small  place,  in  the  history  of  the  ^^  P^"' 
cusion  of  Normans  and  English.     He  was  the  first  Eng-  Thomas 
lishman,    the   first   man   bom   on  English   groand^   who  to  the 
moanted  the  throne  of  Augustine  since  English  Stigand  ^^^^^  ®' 


races. 


gave    way    to    Lombard    Lanfranc.      "What  comes   most  The  first 
strongly  home  to  us   through  his  whole  history  is  that  y^^  ^j^ 
Thomas^  bom    of  Norman  parents   on  English  ground,  buhop 

BUioe  the 

thoroughly  belonged,  in  spirit  and  feeling,  to  the   land  Conquest, 
of  his  birth  and   not  to  the    land  of  his  blood.     If  his  His  Eng- 

luh  spirit. 

Norman  descent  had  not  been  expressly  recorded,  we  might 

have  deemed  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Kentish  Primate 

had  first  seen  the  Kentish  shore  from  the  keels  of  Hengest. 

In  the  long  story  of  his  actions,  there  is  not  one  word  put 

into  the  mouth  of  Thomas  himself,  of  any  friend  or  of  any 

enemy,  to  show  that  he  felt  himself  a  stranger  in  England, 

or  that  any  man  in  England  looked  on  him  as  a  stranger. 

Everywhere  he  speaks  as  an  Englishman  and  a  Londoner,^ 

full  of  the  warmest  patriotism  for  his  native  land  and  his 

native  city.     Nor  is  there  a  word  to  show  that  Thomas's 

English  feelings  were  at  all  peculiar  to  himself^  that  they 

were   feelings  which   those    around   him   did   not   share. 

He   does   not  appear,  like  Giraldus  or   Garcilaso  de  la  Compa* 

Vega,  as   one  who,  consciously  and  artificially,  took   up  o^dus 

the  championship  of  a  people  to  which  be   had   himself  *^*^  Garci- 

_^         __  moo. 

but  small  claims  to  belong.  The  English  character  of 
Thomas  is  simply  taken  for  granted  by  himself  and  by 
everybody   else.      Everywhere    too,   at  Northampton,   in 

*  All  the  passages  about  the  birth  and  descent  of  Thomas  are  collected 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Becket,  a  Biography,  p.  lo.  See  also  M.  Hippeau's 
Introduction  to  Gamier*s  Vie  de  Saint  Thomas  le  Martyr,  p.  xxiv.  The 
(^nly  possible  question  is  as  to  the  name  of  his  mother,  whether  Kohesia  or 
Matilda.  It  is  more  Ukely  that  Bohesia  should  be  changed  to  Matilda  than 
^«}  reTerse.  Thomas  had  a  sister  named  Bobesia  (Pipe  Boll  Bic.  I.  231. 
^i-  Pauli,  iii.  103),  a  fibct  which  may  tell  either  way. 

'  Cf.  Jo.  Sat.  Ep.  193  (ii.  16) ;  "Non  hoc  persequuutur  quod  Thomas 
^^j  quod  natione  Lundoniensis,"  etc. 
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cH.  xxvii.  Kent,  in  London,  Thomas  has  the   people  on    his    sade. 
^*  P®^pJ®  He  is  nowhere  greeted  as  the  champion  of  an  oppressed 
of  Thonuw.  nationality,   but   he   is    very   distinctly    greeted    as    on? 
who  came  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  father  of  the 
Good  side    orphan  and  the  judge   of  the  widow.*     This    shows  ns 
ciedastical  ^^^^  there   was  incidentally  a  good    side    even    to    the 
tkl^  ^        claim  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  to  be  exempted  from  the 
common   law   of  the  land.      The   same   privile^   which 
sheltered  the  guilty  priest  claimed  also  to  cast  the  shield 
of  the  Church  over  the  most  unprotected  classes  of  the 
people,  and   to   deal   out  to   the  widow  and  the    orphan 
a  justice  less  stem   than  that  which  was  dealt  out  bj 
Ralph  Basset  and  his  successors.'    The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop   was    doubtless    often    abused    to    save   men    for 
whom  the  heaviest  punishment  was  not  too  severe.     But 
it   also  not   uncommonly   saved   the   innocent  from   the 
horrors   of  blinding   and   mutilation,   by  claiming   them 
for  a  tribunal  whose  heaviest  punishments  were    stripes 
and    imprisonment.'      In   this   way   we   can    understand 
why  popular  feeling   should  have  been  on  the   side   of 
Thomas  in-  ecclesiastical  pretensions^  and  we  can  see  also  how,  in  an 
ai^Engli^  indirect  way,  Thomas  was  the  champion  of  men  of  Old- 
champion.   English  race.     The  cause  of  the  Church  was  felt  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  and  the  cause  of  the  poor  was  the  cause 
of  the  native  English.     Otherwise  we  are  no  more  called  on 
to  see  in  him  a  champion  of  English  nationality  than  we  are 
General      called  on  to  Worship  him  as  a  saint  and  martyr.     Without 

estimate        i    •  •ji  •      i  •  i_ 

of  Thomas,  domg  either,  we  may  see  m  him  a  man  bom  on  our  own 
soil,  whose  whole  feelings  were  with  the  soil  on  which  he 

^  See  Herbert,  Giles,  yii.  315,  and  Historical  Essays,  99,  108. 

*  See  especially  the  story  in  the  Miracula  B.  Thorns,  184. 

*  We  must  remember  also  that  the  clerical  exemptions  cut  both  ways, 
and  that  the  murderer  of  a  priest,  as  weU  as  tbe  priestly  murderer, 
¥ras  punished  only  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  See  the  letters  of  Arch- 
bishop Kichard  on  this  head  among  the  letters  of  Peter  of  Bkus,  73 
(Giles,  i.  a  1 7). 
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ras  bom,  who  at  every  stage  of  his  life  devoted  great  ch.  xxvn. 
owers  with  an  honest  purpose  to  the  cause  which  for 
he  time  he  deemed  his  duty,  but  who  was  placed  in 
.  post  for  which  he  was  utterly  unfit,  and  was  therefore 
Iriven  to  play  a  part  which,  though  sincere,  was  con- 
trained  and  unnatural.  Casting  aside  alike  hagiology  and 
"omance,  and  looking  at  Thomas  by  the  plain  light  of 
listory,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  refuse  him  his  place 
imong  the  worthies  of  England,  while,  from  our  own 
special  point  of  view,  he  is  the  noblest  witness  to  the 
»se  with  which  the  Norman  born  on  English  soil  be- 
came an  Englishman. 

The  death  of  Thomas  brought  on  the  third  period  of  Third 
the   reign    of  Henry,  the   period    of   combined    foreign,  Henry's 
civil,  and  domestic  war.     Even  before   the  Archbishop's^*^*    « 
death,  disputes   had   arisen   between   the   King  and   his 
newly  crowned  son,  and  quarrels  between  the  father  and 
bis  sons  fill  up  a  great  space  in  the  remaining  history 
of  his  reign.     Here  is  another  point  of  unlikeness  between 
the  reigns  of  the  second  Henry  and  the  first.     The  per-  Vices  of 
sonal  vices  of  the  two  Henries  were  of  the  same  kind,  Henries, 
and  the  life  of  the  first  gave  at  least  as  much  personal 
scandal  as  the   life  of  the   second.^      But   the   vices  of 
Henry  the  First  were  purely  personal  vices,  which  led  to 
no  political  results ;  the  vices  of  Heniy  the  Second  form 
an  element  in  his  political  relations  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Lady  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  fiery  blood  of  the  south  Character 
in  her  veins,  could   not  bear  the  infidelities  of  her  bus-  ElewoOT? 
band  with  the  same  meekness  as  good  Queen  Mold.     The 
career  of  Eleanor,  sometimes  imprisoned  by  her  husband, 
sometimes   stirring   up   her  sons  and  his  other  enemies 

^  See  especially  Will.  Nenb.  iii.  26,  and  the  stories  in  Jo.  Sar.  £p.  246  (ii. 
Ma) ;  GiralduB,  De  Inst.  Princ.  91 ;  Will.  Ann.,  Duchesne,  v.  131.  Cf.  Jo. 
^.  Polyc.  iv.  5  (iU.  331). 
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cH.  zxYii.  against  him,  is  something  novel  and  strange  after  th« 

three  different  forms  of  wife-like  virtue  which  we  have  sea 

Bebeiiions  in  onr  three  Matildas.     The  outraged  wife,  the  rebellioQs 

of  Henry's  sous,^  the  jealous  over-lord,*  vassals  and  subjects  revolting 

later  days.  ^^  every  pretext,  fill   up  the   remaining  nineteen  yean 

of  a  reign  which  began  so  brightly.^    Chester,  Norwich, 

1 1 73-1 1 74.  Leicester,^  become  strongholds  of  rebellious  Earls;  their 

castles  have  to  be  again  won  back  to  the  royal  obedience  as 

in  the  days  of  Balph  of  Wader  and  of  Bandolf  of  Chester/ 

Soottisli      The  Welsh  continue  their  usual  inroads  with    somewhat 

more  than  their  usual  success.^     Scotland,  under  her  Lion- 


and  Welsh 
wan. 


'  On  their  characten  see  W.  Map,  139.  Gervase  (1462-1463)  oontiwti 
the  bad  character  of  Richard  with  the  good  one  of  Hemy,  who  certaanlj 
gets  a  good  character  in  many  quarters,  and  who  even  t^pears  as  a  sunt  sad 
martyr  in  the  discourse  of  Thomas  Agnellus,  printed  in  the  new  edition  of 
Balph  of  Coggeshale.  Cf.  WiU.  Neub.  iii.  7.  The  division  of  Heniy's  diy 
minions  among  his  sons  is  brought  out  in  Chron.  S.  Albini,  1 169. 

'  We  should  however  look  to  the  French  side,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Gertt 
Ludovici  VII.  (Duchesne,  iv.  39,  414),  and  in  the  Lives  of  Philip  by  Rigord 
and  William  of  Armorica. 

*  The  beginning  of  troubles  is  well  marked  by  R.  de  Diceto,  559,  562. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  rebellion  in  Benedict,  i.  43-73 ;  Stubbs,  Const 

Hist.  i.  477  et  seqq.    **  The  English  rebellion  comprised  nearly  aU  that 

portion  of  the  baronage  which  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Conquest 

and  the  ancient  Norman  spirit.    It  was  a  Norman  rebellion  on  Tg"^>«fc 

soil."     It  is  therefore  really  a  witness  to  the  fusion  when  Benedict  (L  47) 

speaks  of  **  furor  perfidse  gentis  Anglise."     But  it  should  be  noted  titai  the 

loyal  forces  in  East-Anglia  cany  the  banner  of  Saint  Eadmund.   And  amoag 

those  in  the  service  of  young  Henty  who  clave  to  his  father  ^we  find 

"iElwardus  camerarius  suus"  (Benedict,  i.  43),  surely  an  Englishman  of 

the  Englishmen.    And  Jordan  of  Fantosme  (1467)  shows  us  another  natire 

Englishman    high  in  command.      When  William  of  Scotland   g^ets  to 

Appleby, 

'*  Cospatric  le  fiz  Honn,  un  viel  Engleis  fluri, 

Estdt  li  cunestable." 

Best  of  all,  Robert  of  Mowbray  (Ben.  i.  68),  **  dum  iret  versus  Leicestriais 

pro  auzilio,  in  ipso  itinere  oaptus  fuit  a  rustids  del  Clay  et  retentua.**     (CI 

above,  p.  302.) 

'  R.  Howden,  ii.  65.  There  was  also,  as  at  eveiy  restoration  of  order,  s 
great  destruction  of  castles.    R.  de  Diceto,  585. 

'  On  the  first  Welsh  war  in  1157  and  the  fate  of  Heniy  of  Easez,  se« 
Will.  Neub.  ii.  5  ;  Jocelin  of  Brakeland,  50.  Cf.  R.  de  Monte  in  anno, 
and  1 163. 
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King,  the  valiant  William,  again  risks  the  same  venture  ch.  xxvii. 
which  had  fared  so  ill  at  Brunanburh  and  at  Northallerton. 
But  the  strong  heart  of  the  royal  lawgiver,  the  stout  arm 
of  his  famous  Justiciar,^  guarded  the  island  realm  against 
all  enemies.      The  rebel  Earls  are  subdued ;   the  Welsh 
princes  are  brought  back  to  their  old  homage.^    As  for  the  Capture  of 
rebel  highest  in  rank  and  power,  Alnwick,  which  had  seen  Scotland, 
the  death  of  Malcolm,  saw  also  the  captivity  of  William.  "74- 
It  might  seem  like  the  special  victory  of  embodied  Law  Homage  of 
when  Bandolf  of  Glanville  brought  the  captive  King  of  yai^iae, 
Scots  before  the  throne  of  Henry.     The  Imperial  claims  y^^  *"^^ 
were  again   enforced   as  they  had   never  been   enforced 
before ;  they  were  secured  by  the  homage  of  the  Scottish 
lords  and  by  the  placing  of  Scottish  castles  in  the  hands  of  a 
King  who  was  more  truly  the  Bretwalda  than  any  King  that  . 

had  gone  before  him.^     Meanwhile  another  realm  beyond  Conquest 
the  sea  was,  at  least  in  name,  added  to  the  dominions  1169-1171. 
of  England,  and  henceforth  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was 
added  to  the  titles  of  kingdom,  duchy,  and  county.*     In 

^  Raiulolf  of  Glanville,  already  active  in  judicial  service,  does  not  become 
chief  Justiciar  till  1 180.  His  immediate  action  at  Alnwick  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  Jordan  of  Fantosme,  especially  just  at  the  end  of  his  story,  p.  94. 
We  must  respect  Bandolf  as  at  once  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  lawyer,  and 
M  the  author  of  our  first  law-book.  But  there  is  a  very  ugly  story  about 
hhn  in  Roger  of  Howden  (ii.  a86),  who  speaks  in  a  different  tone  in  ii.  215. 
In  Richard  of  the  Devizes,  7,  he  is  "regni  Anglorum  rector  et" — had 
Richard  read  the  Achamians  ?—"  regis  oculus."  Cf.  W.  Map,  8,  251  ; 
Giraldus.  De  Inst.  Princ.  21. 

'  See  Benedict,  i.  314.  Cf.  L  92,  162,  where  the  Welsh  Princes  still 
appear  as  "  regee." 

*  Benedict,  i.  67 ;  WilL  Neub.  ii.  34,  who  says  of  William's  host.  •'  Erat 
in  eodem  exercitu  ingens  Anglomm  numerus,  regni  enim  Scottici  oppida  et 
buigi  ab  Anglis  habitari  noscuntur.**  One  of  the  King's  fellow-captives  is 
**  Waldevns  filios  Baldewini,"  a  reversal  of  the  usual  law  of  nomenclature. 
^  the  treaty  and  homage,  see  Benedict,  i.  74,  96. 

*  Ireland  however  was  granted  to  John  as  a  kingdom  (Ben.  i.  162), 
nor  was  he  to  be  without  under-kings,  as  a  grant  is  made  of  the  "  regnum 
de  limerick  tenendum  de  ipso  a  Johanne  filio  suo"  (Ben.  i.  163).  But  we 
v«  more  concerned  with  the  grant  of  Wexford  to  the  Dapifer  William  the 
eon  of  Raldhelm ;  see  Benedict,  i.  25,  99, 125 » 161,  163,  221 ;  Foedera,i.  36. 
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GH.  xxvu.  the  later  years  of  Henry^  Britain  was  at  peace ;  it 
c^ntinen-    qqIj  j,^  jjjg  continental  lands  that  he  had  still  to  stnre 

tal  wan.  '  •' 

with  the  foes  that  were  of  his  own  household.     At  last  the 
Rebellion    hardest  blows  of  all  fell  on  the  prematurely  aged  Kin^.    The 
darling  son  for  whom  he  had  won  a  realm  appeared  among 
the  rebels  who  needed  his  forgiveness,  and  the  glorioiis 
city  of  his  birth  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  con- 
Loea  of  Le  queror.    John  among  the  traitors/  Le  Mans  in  bondage  to 
ii8^.'        Philip  of  Fiaris/  were  blows  against  which  Henry  had  »> 
Death  of    longer  the  heart  to  bear  np.     The  King  who  had  made  a 
Chinon.      dominion  to  which  England  gave  its  name  the  mightiest 
"  ^'         power  of  the  Western  world,  the  King  who  had  set  his 
personal  stamp  on  the  laws  of  England  for  all  time,  died, 
worn  out  with  toil  and  sorrow^  in  a  far-off  castle  of  his 
continental  lands.     He  died  in  the  fortress  overhanging 
the  Vienne^  in  that  famous  Chinon  where  brother  had  im- 
prisoned brother  in  the  days  when  his  forefathers  wo^ 
Joan  of       simple  Counts,'  in  the  fortress  which  in  after  times  beheld 
Chinon.       ^^^  ^^^  appearance  of  her  who  came  to  tear  away  a  con- 
'^^^-  tinental  dominion  yet  greater  than  his  own  from  another 

King  of  England  of  his  own  blood  and  name. 

i^egisiation      Yet    among  all   the    toils    and   troubles    of   the  last 


of  Henry. 


twenty-five  years  of  Henry's  reign,  the  work  of  legis- 
lation went  steadily  on  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 
Whether  the  King  was  in  England  or  beyond  the  sea,  the 
genius  of  the  lawgiver  and  ruler  was  ever  present,  either 
in  the  King's  own  person  or  in  that  of  his  great  Justiciar. 
It  matters  little  whether  it  is  to  Henry  himself  or  to 
Bandolf  of  Glanville  and  his  predecessors  that  we  attribute 

^  See  R.  Howden,  iL  366 ;  GiralduB,  De  Inst.  Princ.  148. 

'  Benedict,  ii.  67. 

*  See  Tol.  ill.  p.  315.  On  the  touching  details  of  the  last  dajB  of  Henij, 
see  the  narratiye  from  Giraldus  and  Boger  of  Howden  worked  together 
in  Professor  Stubbs'  Preface  to  Roger,  ii.  Izi.  Of.  Rigoid,  Duchesne,  t.  99 ; 
Will,  Ann.  V.  134. 
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the  actual  drawing  ap  of  the  great  etatates,  the  successive  ok.  xxnt. 
cOQstitutioiiis  aad  assizes,  which  form  the  legislative  wealth 
of  Henry's  reign.   The  ordiDances  of  Henry  the  Second,  so  The  »ction 
many  of  which  have  heen  preserved  to  us  in  their  formal  witan 
shape,    were  pnt  forth,  after  ancient  constitational   pre-  *""  °^' 
cedent,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  Witan  of  the 
land.     The  ancient  phrase  itself  snrvives   in   the  Latin 
formnlse  which  have  supplanted  those  of  our  own  tongue.^ 
Heniy  acts  by  the  advice  of  the  national  Council  in  matters 
of  internal  le^Iation,  of  foreign   policy,  and  of  family 
alliance.*     But  it  is  specially  of  his  laws  that   we  have 
here  to  speak.    In  these  his  object  throughout  is  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  his  graudrather,^     The  work  of  legislation 
began  earlier  in  his  reign  than  any  of  the  ordinances  which 
are  preserved  to  as  in  the  form  of  written  documents.  And  H^iry*B 
his  whole  legislation  had  one  object.   In  everything  Henry  j^itS^iif 
Btrives  to  establish  the  peace  of  the  realm  *  and  to  confirm  '*^°''^*'' 


*  Sm  kbore,  p.  411.    See  Stnbba,  Prefitce  to  BeoeHiot,  ii.  cz. 

*  The  Ajmta  of  CUreDdon  waa  put  forth  "  de  oonaUiu  omnium  banmam 
■uarma"  (Select  Chuten,  137),  and  the  Auize  of  the  Farcst  (ib.  150) 
"  per  coDuliom  et  assenauu  archiefnucoporum,  epiicoporuin,  et  baronum, 
oamitum,  et  nobiliam  Anglin."  When  Williani  ot  Kdly  aslu  for  hia 
daoghter,  he  gathen  hil  Witan  (mo  Above,  p.  4I1)  "et  conealuit  eoa  quid 
tarn  magu!  legis  nuntiis  reipoiideret,"  or,  as  K.  Howden  (ii.  94)  puts  it, 
"  ODOulio  univeraorum  epiKOporam  comitum  et  baronum  re^iu  conceeait  regi 
Sdlia  filiam  auam."  In  >oms  places  man  popubu'  language  U  need,  aa  by 
Boger,  ii.  4 ;  "  cloro  et  populo  oanaantientibaa  et  aaaentdentibua  fecit  ipsa 
pnedictom  Henriciun  &lium  luiun  ooronari  et  in  regem  oonaecraii."  So 
MocoiliDg  to  Benedict,  i.  107,  the  AaaiiB  or  Nortbamptoti  iraa  put  fbrth 
"pel  coiksiUnm  re^pa  Henrid  filii  aui.et  per  ooniiilinm  comitum  et  baronom 
•t  ntiUtnm  et  hcamnDm  BDomni." 

'  Tbt  oonatant  refetencea  to  the  "legea  avitn  "  have  a  apodal  meaning, 
WU.  Neub.  i.  ].  So  Boger  of  Howden  (i.  115)  aaya  emphatically,  "Ipae 
PMem  atabiliTit  In  regno,  et  legea  Henrici  regis  avl  lui  pmoepit  per  totum 
'vgnnm  Buum  invioIabilitertenerL"  Cf.  Gerraie,  13S6.  The  aame  phraoe  la 
bond  in  hia  oharter  in  Select  Chartera,  lig. 

'  On  HenjT'B  character  aa  the  maiotaineT  of  peace,  see  ahove,  pL  310.    It 
>°<>Ma  out  moat  anphatically  of  all  In  hia  portnut  by  Peter  d  Bloia  (i.  195), 
»bo  alio  dcacribea  Um  aa  oonatantly  going  through  his  kingdom  (cCp.  161) 
to  ottriook  the  oonilaot  of  hia  offldala, 
TOL.  T.  II 
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cH.  xxvn.  the  royal  power,  two  objects  whicli  in  his  days  were  bai 

one  object.     Every  enactment  is  aimed  at  some  form  oi 

lawlessness,  feudal  or  ecclesiastical.     With  this  one  riei 

he   sometimes  enforces    or    restores   ancient   institatiooi 

He  legis-     sometimes   he   establishes   new  ones.     But  in   no  jot  <» 

united        tittle  of  his  legislation  is  there  any  sign  of  distinctioi 

nation.       between  the  older  inhabitants  and  the  later  conqueror 

of  the  land.     Henry  everywhere  legislates  for  an  unito 

nation,  a  nation  which  his  l^islation  must  have  helped 

Eatabiish-   to  make  more  closely  united   still.     In  the  years  befon 

power.        his  quarrel  with  Thomas  he  had  restored  the  power  of  tbf 

I » 54-" 5 7-  Ci-own,  and   had   secured  the  succession   to   his  son  h 

War  of       the  general  homage  of  his  baronage.    The  realm  thus  waii 

1 1 59.  fast  at  home  was  presently  engaged  in  foreign  warto 

to  maintain  the  King's  claims  on  Toulouse.     In  that  wtf. 

through  a  feudal  scruple  at  which  his  Chancellor  Thomai 

mocked,^  Henry  declined  personally  to  bear  arms  again^ 

his  feudal  lord ;  but  he  none  the  less  took  the  opportunity 

The  Scut-    to  strike  a  blow  at  feudalism  within  his  own  realm.    Tk 

affe.  ••• 

1159.  famous  scutage^  the  acceptance  of  a  money  compoeiuoD 

for  military  service,  alike  for  the  Old-English  service  01 
the  y^rd  and  for  the  newer  military  tenures,  dates  from 
this  time.2  The  hiring  of  mercenaries  was  nothing  new; 
but  to  hire  them  with  money  paid  as  an  exemption  fioffl 
personal  service  was  a  device  of  Henry  and  Thom» 
During   their  joint  rule   also   some  of  those  steps  wei« 

*  R.  de  Diceto,  531.   See  Wm.  Fits-Stephen  (GUes,  i,  aoo),  who  «p«»^ 
of  Henry's  scruple  as  *'  vana  superstitione  et  reverentia.'* 

'  On  the  Bcutage,  see  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  456.  R.  de  Monte  (n.«9' 
spedallj  marks  Henry  as  "  nolens  vezare  agraiios  milites  nee  boigeosoB 
nee  rusticorum  multitudinem. '  *  Heniy^s  meroenariesy  Braban^on  and  We» 
come  out  in  R.  Howden,  ii.  47,  65  ;  **  Habuit  secum  viginti  milli*  Bn*"* 
cenorum,  qui  fideliter  servierunt  iUi,  et  non  sine  magna  meroede,  <l0ftB 
eis  dedit."  Cf.  iv.  16;  W.  Map,  60;  R.  Wendover,  iii.  348;  G«r«» 
1426,  1427.  In  France  they  appear  as  "  ootarelli."  Chron.  S.  Alw*- 
1173 ;  Hist.  Lud.  7  (Duchesne,  iv.  417).  The  eodeaiastical  mP«<*  ^ 
tax  comes  out  in  John  of  Salisbuiy  (£p.  145),  i.  223. 
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taken  which    entitle  the  King,  and  his  Chancellor  with  ch.  xxvii. 
liim,  to  the   credit  of  having  taken   the  greatest   of  all  l^^elope- 
steps   in   the   gradual   developement  of  jury  trial.     The  the  Jury. 
Constitutions    of  Clarendon    imply   that   the    system    of^^^*"" 
recognitions  was  already  at  work,  as  other  documents  of  darendon. 
Henry's  reign  refer  to  a  time  when  it  was  still  unknown.^ 
Then  came  the  days  of  quarrel.     Thomas,  so  lately  the 
zealous  minister  of  the  King^  hecomes  the   leader   of  a 
constitutional  opposition   against   him.      He   withstands,  Thomas 
and  withstands  successfully,  the  levying  of  a  Danegeld  theDane- 
That  Danegeld  was  to  he  levied  in  some   shape  which,  ^^^^' 
whether  old  or  new,  was  in  form  more  burthensome,  which 
"w^ould  make  it  more  distinctly  a  revenue  vested  for  ever  in 
the  King,  and  which  would  wipe  out  its  character  as  a  gift 
of  the  nation  in  its  assembly.^     Even  those  who  are  most 
unwilling  to  allow  any  praise  to  one  who  bore  the  titles 
of  saint  and  martyr  have  been  driven  to  confess  that  in 
this  matter  the  part  of  Thomas  did  but  forestall  the  part 
of  Hampden.^     King  and  Primate  are  now  enemies.     The 
g^reat  work  of  the  second  period  of  Henry's  reign  was 
the  ever  memorable  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

It  marks  the  swift  staores  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment  Goxuititu- 
during  the  twelfth  century  that  these  Constitutions,  which  ciawndon, 
one  side  put  forth  as  simply  re-enactinff  the  ancient  customs  ^^^  f?^  *^' 

^  -^  •'  o  ^  novatioDfl. 

of  the  realm,  could  by  the  other  side  be,  with  some  show 
of  truth,  represented  as  innovations  on  the  received  order 
of  things.  As  judged  by  the  standard  which  had  crept 
in  during  the  anarchy^  they  were  undoubtedly  innova- 
tions. As  judged  by  the  standard  of  earlier  times,  there  is 
little  in  them  but  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  put 
forth  in  the  systematic  shape  of  regular  enactments.^    The 

'  See  the  passages  bearing  on  this  in  Siubbs,  Const.  Hist.  1.  615-61 7. 
■  lb.  i.  46a. 

•  Even  Mr.  J.  C.  Robertson  (Becket,  A  Biography,  p.  73)  says,  "  In  an- 
other case  the  Primate  appeared  as  a  sort  of  Hampden." 

*  See  Pauli,  Geschichte  yon  England,  iii.  37.    Cf.  44. 

X  X  2 
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OH.  xxvn.  chief  points  insisted  on  by  Henry  the  Second  aie  voy 
nearly  the  same  as  the  points  in  which  zealous  cbnrchma 
looked  on  the  government  of  WiUiam  the  Great  as  ii- 
fringing  ecclesiastical  liberties.*  That  some  of  the  in- 
novations of  Bandolf  Flambard  had  made  their  vaj! 
among  the  more  ancient  customs  is  in  no  sort  wondeiftl 
Designed  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  designed  to  re-eoiiS 
Ihe^of  the  law  as  it  stood  under  Henry  the    First.*    The  oU 

Henry  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  fully  established.    The  & 

'"*^'  ...  -Ill 

tinction  which   the   Conqueror  had  established  belirea 

ReUtion  of  temporal   and   spiritual   courts   is   continued.     But  it  ^ 

lld^SL   f^r  t^®   temporal  court   to  judge  by  which  jurisdicti* 

dastical      accuscd  clerks  are   in  each  case   to   be   tried ;  it  is  w 

courts.  ,  ^    , 

the    temporal    court    to   watch    the   proceedings  of  tne 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  the  ecclesiastical  court  is  not  to 

• 

shelter  the  clerk  who  is  proved  to  have  offended  ag««» 
ApF«a]8  the  laws  of  the  land.'  In  no  cause  is  any  appeil  to 
withouuheff^  beyond  the  court  of  the  Archbishop,  except  by  tJtf 
King*B        King's  licence.*     Of  these  two  provisions,  one  strikes  ^ 

leAve.  J 

the  claim  of  criminous  clerks  to  shelter  themselves  unaff  | 
the  inmiunities  of  the  Church;  the  other  strikes  attbe 
claim  of  any  foreign  power  to  exercise  any  jniiadicb^  i 
within  the  realm,  unless  by  the  express  consent  of  ^ 
sovereign.  But  this  last  provision  is  delicately  woided; 
the  word  Pope  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  Constitutioi* 
of  Clarendon  than  the  word  slave  is  to  be  found  in  w* 


*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  437,  438. 

*  Jo.  Sar.  Ep.  225  (ii.  8a)  ;  "Quod  dico  debita  (UberUs)  non  id  aM* 
Henrid  tempora  referator  ....  quia  ex  profeasione  non  Henricia&QS  *" 
debet  sed  Christianus." 

*  Cap.  iii.  (Select  Chartera,  13a) ;  "  JuBtitiA  regis  miitet  in  canmttacff 
ecclesise  ad  videndum  qua  ratione  res  ibi  tractabitur." 

*  Cap.  viii.  **  Si  archiepisoopuB  defecerit  in  jusUtia  exhibendii  *^  ^ 
minum  regem  perveniendum  est  postremo,  ut  praoepto  ipeius  in  ^* 
archiepifloopi  controvenda  terminetur,  ita  quod  non  debet  olterios  proe^ 
absque  assensu  domini  regis.**  Cf.  the  great  Act  of  Appeals  of  I5i*'^ 
where  the  same  delicacy  of  speech  is  not  obserred. 
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onstitution  of  the  United  States.     The   law  that  none  ch.  xxvn. 
r  the    Kinff's  immediate  tenants  and   servants  shall  he '^'^^ ^^"fif" 

servants 

Ecommiinicated  against  his  will  is  one  of  the  points  of  not  to  be 
>inplaint  brought  against  the  Conqueror;  it  was  there- ^^^^'^ 
>re  no  invention  of  Henry.     That  the  prelates  and  clergy  ^'^^^^'^^  ^^ 
tioald  not  leave  the  realm  without  the  King'^  leave,  that,  preiAtes 
rhen  they  got  that  leave,  they  should  bind  themselves  ^^*  ^^®*^® 
o  do  nothing  to  the  damage  of  King  or  kingdom^  fol-  dom  with- 
owed    naturally   on   the   restraint   of  appeals.     And   the  leave. 
lase  of  Archbishop  Thurstan  had  shown  that  such  a  pro- 
rision   was  practically  needed.^     That  the   advowsons  ofConse- 
^hurches  should  be  dealt  with  as  lay  fees,^  that  the  baronial  th^feudal- 
^baracter  of  the  prelates  should  be  distinctly  affirmed,  was  ^^^^?  **^ 
ao  more  than  putting  into  shape  what  had  been  custom^  lands. 
if  not  law,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Rufus.     That  the 
King  should  receive  the  revenues  of  vacant  prelacies  was, 
as  we  have  seen^  a  logical  deduction  from  their  baronial 
character,^  though  on  this  point  the  promise  of  Henry  the 
First  might  certainly  have  been  pleaded  on  the  other  side. 
Of  the  ring  and  staff  nothing  is  said ;  but  the  provision  Election  of 
that  the  election  of  prelates  should  be  made  in  the  King's 
chapel,  with  his  assent  and  with  the  assent  of  those  of 
his  councillors  whom  he  should  think  fit  to  summon,  was 
only  another  form  of  the  old  process  of  appointment  by 
the  Sling  and  his  Witan.^     In  all  these  points  we  may 
fairly  say  that  Henry  put  forth   no  claim  which  could 
act  be  justified  either  by  the  actual  practice  of  some  of 
his  predecessors  or  by  fair  inference  from  their  practice. 
The  Constitutions  were  no  mere  innovations  of  his  own, 
but  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  to  extreme  ecclesiastical 
zealots  they  should  appear  in  that  light. 

In  short,  the  attempted  legislation  of  Henry  the  Second,  Henry's 
while  it  forestalled  the  successful  legislation  of  Henry  the  premature. 

*  See  above,  p.  235.  '  Cap.  i.  (Select  Charters,  i.  13a). 

*  Seeabove,  pp.  378,379.       *  See  vol.  ii. p.  66.  Cf.  Select  CharteiB, p.  130. 
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cH.  xxvn.  Eighth,  was  very  little  more  than  a  codification  of  tl* 
law  of  Eadward ;  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  codificatioD 
of  the  law  of  the  elder  Henry.  Bnt  the  attempt  wa» 
premature.  All  the  tendencies  of  the  age  ran  the  other 
way,  and  those  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  nation  whidi 
the  legislation  of  Henry  the  Second  would  have  won 
for  us  at  a  blow  had  to  be  won  bit  by  bit  during  a 
struggle  of  four  hundred  years.  But  there  are  other 
points  in  these  Constitutions  which  throw  light  on  other 
questions  which  have  been  discussed  in  earlier  chapters. 

The  Jury.  The  passages  which  assume  the  mode  of  procedure  by 
the  recognition  of  twelve  men  show  that  Henry's  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  jury  had  already  been  taken.^ 

Ordination  On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitutions  contain  what  is 
probably  the  first  disqualifying  provision  to  be  found 
in  any  English  statute.  The  son  of  the  villain  was 
not  to  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  his  lord.* 
Granting  the  rights  of  the  lord  over  his  villain,  such  a 
prohibition  is  a  natural  inference  from  them.  But  it 
stands  out  in  marked  opposition  to  the  elder  principles 
alike  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  law  of  England, 
and  it  called  forth  a  burst  of  indignant  condemnation 
from  an  admirer  of  the  Primate  in  another  land.^ 

Henry's  It  was  out  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  that  the 

lation.  quarrel  arose  which  marks  the  middle  period  of  Heniy's 
reign.  But,  even  during  the  time  of  quarrel,  the  work 
of  legislation  did  not  stop.  Three  great  acts  of  Henty^s 
reign,  the  first  of  which  was  put  forth  while  the  con- 
troversy was  at  its  height,  may  be  looked  on  as  summing 

^  Cap.  vi.  '*  Viceoomes  requintus  ab  episoopo  faciet  juzare  daodedm 
legaleB  homineB  de  vicineto,  seu  de  villa,  coram  epiaoopo,  quod  inde  vent»> 
tem  secundum  oonscientiam  suam  manifestabunt." 

*  Cap.  xvi.  "Filii  rusticorum  non  debent  ordinari  absque  asMura 
domini  de  cujus  terra  nati  dignoscuntur.**     But  see  Select  Charters,  130. 

*  See  the  passage  quoted  from  Gamier  in  Historical  Emayi,  p.  109. 
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ip  his  reforms  la  the  administration  of  the  law.     These  oh.  xxvii. 
ire  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  revised  and  enlarged  ten  years  '^®  Afsize 

,  ofClaren- 

iater  in  the  Assize  of  Northampton,  and  the  intermediate  don. 
locument    called   the  Inquest   of   Sheriffs.     This   last  is^^    ' 

*  ^  ^  The  In- 

perhaps  less  an  actual  statute  than  a  series  of  administra-  quest  of 
Hve  instructions.    In  all  of  them  we  see  the  care  with  which  n^o. 
Henry  worked  for  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  The  Assize 
throug^hout  the  land,  and,  above  all,  for  its  establishment  hampton. 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  enable  every  man  to  have  justice  "7^* 
done   to    him   in    the   King's    name.     The   two   Assizes  Proceed- 
regulate  the  inquisitions  to  be  held  by  the  King's  Judges  ^King's 
in   every    shire   and   in  every   hundred,   without   regard  •^"^€^- 
to   local    privileges.^     And   they  provide   distinctly  that 
all   such    inquisitions   shall  be    made  by  the  oaths  of  a 
lawful  jury.^     The  assize  by  recognitors  is  the  great  and  The  recog- 
favourite   institution   of   Henry.     In   his   legislation   the  ^vo^i^d  as 
ordeal  becomes   something  secondary,  and   the  wager  ofjj?^'"* 
battle  seems  to  have  been  discouraged  by  him  in  the  same  and  wager 
spirit  in  which  he  forbade  the  tournament.     The  superior 
merits  of  inquiry  by  the  oath  of  twelve  lawful  men,  as 
contrasted  with  the   uncertainty  of  the  judicial  combat, 
are  strongly  set  forth  by  the  Justiciar  Randolf.*     At  the  Destruc- 
same  time,  the  Justices  were  to  look  carefully  to  the  de-  castle?. 

*  Assize  of  Clarendon,  8,  9  (R.  Howden.  ii.  148 ;  Select  Charters,  138). 
AU  men  are  to  come  ^  ita  quod  nullus  remaneat  pro  libertate  aliqua  quam 
habeat,  Tel  caria,  vel  soca  quam  habuerit." 

*  lb.  I.  The  assize  is  to  be  taken  "  per  xii.  legaliores  homines  de  hundred e, 
et  per  iv.  l^raUores  homines  de  qualibet  villata,  per  sacramentum  quod  illi 
verum  dioent." 

'  Tractatus  de  Legibus,  ii.  7  (Phillips,  ii.  356).     "  Est  autem  magna 

*ttisa  regale  quoddam  beneficium,  dementia  principis  de  consilio  prooerum 

populis  indultum,  quo  vitsB  hominum  et  status  integritati  tam  salubriter 

consulitur,  ut  in  jure,  quod  quis  in  libero  soli  tenemento  possidet,  retinendo, 

duelli  casum  declinare  possunt  homines  ambiguum.'*     This  is  in  the  spirit 

of  Arnold's  comment  on  the  Legis  Actio  (History  of  Borne,  i.  277);  "It 

"tands  opposed  to  all  those  acta  of  superstition  or  violence,  by  which  the 

Ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain  the  same  end ;  to  the 

lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  or  the 

■word  of  the  duellist  on  the  other." 
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cfH.  xxTii.  struction  of  castles,  the  work  in  which  Henry  had  been  »» 

busily  engaged  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  whidi 

doubtless  needed  largely  to  be  done  over  again  after  the 

revolt  of  his  sons  and  of  the  rebel  Earls.^     The    fendal 

Kuks  as  to  rights  of  the  Crown  are  also  to  be  looked  after^  and  monks 

sionof       ^^^  canons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  to  receive  men  of 

monks  and  ^j^^  lower  sort  into  their  several  societies,  unless  they  were 

canons.  '    ^       ^  -^ 

well  assured  who  they  were.^   The  words  which  imply  a  class 

distinction  are  unpleasant;  otherwise  this  ordinanee  may 

well  have  been  needed  to  hinder  the  offices^  and  thereby  the 

privileges,  of  the  Church  from  being  lightly  bestowed  on 

Penalties    unworthy  persons.     And,  almost  as  if  to  make  a  specbl 

^™^'    display  of  orthodoxy  dunng  Henry's  time  of  dispute  with 

the  ecclesiastical  power,  penalties  are  denounced  against  all 

who  should  give  any  help  or  comfort  to  certain  heretics — 

the  first  recorded  in  our  history — who  had  been   lately 

Henry's      condemned  in  a  council  at  Oxford.^    The  middle  doemnent 

to  redress    of  the  three,  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  shows  that  Heniy,  in 

deelTof      establishing  the  authority  of  the  royal  officers,  was  quite 

his  officers,  ready  to  hear  complaints  against  them  and  to  redress  any 

wrongs  which  they  had  done.^     Through  his  whole  reign 

Henry  appears  as  appointing  and  displacing  Sheriffs  and 

'  Assize  of  Northampton ;  Benedict,  i.  i  lo ;  Select  Charters,  145.  **  Item 
jujstitiie  provideant  quod  castella  dimta  prorsus  diroantur  et  diruends 
bene  prostemantur." 

'  Assize  of  Clarendon,  ao ;  Select  Charters,  139.  They  are  not  to  rooavs 
**  aliquem  de  populo  minuto  in  monachum  vel  canonicum  Tel  finatrem, 
donee  sdatur  de  quali  testimonio  ipse  fuerit»  nisi  ipse  fiieiit  infirmos  ad 
mortem. 

'  Assize  of  Clarendon,  21 ;  W.  Map,  6a.  He  acted  differentlj  oo  the 
continent  at  a  later  stage  of  his  reign.    See  B.  Howden,  ii.  a  73. 

*  On  the  deposition  of  the  Sherifb,  see  Benedict,  L  5 ;  R.  de  Monte,  1 170 ; 
Select  Charters^  140 ;  Const  Hist.  473.  But  some  of  the  deposed  Sheriffs 
were  replaced,  "et  ipsi  postea  multo  crudeliores  existenmt  quam  antea 
fuerunt."  CI  the  complaints  of  John  of  Salisbury,  Polyc.  v.  15  (iii.  337), 
The  contrast  between  the  royal  and  the  popular  courts  comes  oat  whei 
Eleanor,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  (Ben.  ii.  74),  orders  the  release  <d 
all  who  were  "  retenti  per  Toluntatem  regis  yel  justitiae  ejus,  qui  non 
retenti  per  commune  rectum  oomitatos  yel  hundred!.* 


I!  >* 
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other   officers,  mapping  out  the   circuits   of  Judges,  in-  ch.  xxth. 
creasing  and  lessening  their  numbers,  as  seemed  at  each 
moment  most  likely  to  promote  his  objects.^     At  no  time  Activity  of 
in  English  history,  till  we  reach  the  reign  of  Edward  the  tion/^*^^ 
First,  was  the  work  of  legislation  so  busy.     We  might 
almost  say  that  the  great  source  of  our  law,  the  law  of 
King  Eadward  as  amended  by  King  William,  was  first  put 
into  a  systematic  and  authoritative  dbape  by  the  care  of 
Henry  and  his  great  Justiciar. 

Two  more  ordinances  of  our  first  Angevin  King  must  The  Asdze 
also  be  mentioned.     One  of  them  sets  him  before  us  in  a  „g|, 
specially  English  point  of  view,  while  the  other  reminds  us 
that  we  are  still  dealing  with  Kings  who  were  strangers 
and,  on  one  side  of  them  at  least,  oppressors.     Saving  a 
few  technical  phrases  of  feudal  law.  King  Henry's  Assize  of 
Arms  might  have  been  put  forth  by  Cnut  or  -Alfred.  Henry 
had  tried  feudal  levies,  and  he  had  found  it  convenient 
to  commute  the  military  service  of  his  feudal  tenants  for  a 
payment  in  money.    He  had  tried  mercenary  troops,  and  he  Useofmer- 
had  found  that,  in  England  at  least,  their  presence  was  not 
to  be  borne,  save  in  a  moment  of  extremity  to  drive  out 
others  of  their  own  kind.^   For  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  He  reoog- 
he  fell  back  on  the  old  constitutional  force  of  the  land,  and  j?^, 
his  ordinance  enforces  the  right  and  duty  of  every  free  Eng- 
lishman to  be  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth  with 
the  arms  befitting  his  own  degree  in  the  commonwealth.^ 

'  See,  among  other  instanoea,  one  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  p.  41  a. 

*  In  1 1 74  Henxy,come8  back,  bringing  his  Braban^ons  with  him,  but  it 
i>  to  fight  against  the  rebel  Earl  of  Norfolk,  who  held  Framlingham  -  cum 
magna  multitudine  Flandrendum."  Benedict,  i.  73.  Cf.  51,  and  Preface,  ii. 
c^«-cx.    See  Pauli,  iii.  107. 

'  We  may  indeed  use  such  words  when  we  read  in  the  third  section 
(Select  Charters,  147),  "  Item  omnes  burgenses  et  tota  oommuna  Uberorum 
hominnm  habeant  wambais  et  capellet  feni  et  lanoeam.**  See  Const, 
^t-  i*  591.  Compare  Preface  to  Benedict,  ii.  civ;  Ann.  Wav.  1181.  But 
^  noblest  tribute  to  Henry's  legislation  in  this  matter  is  found  in  the 
*noer  of  Gervase  (1459);  "Undo  £Ekctum  est  ut  rustid  imperiti  vangis  et 
fonoribus  aaaueti  armis  militaribus  gl(»iarentur  inviti." 
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CH.  xxvii.  But  against  the  Assize  of  Anns  we  must  set  the  Assize  of 

'T^th^"^^  the  Forest.^    On  this  point  matters  had  perhaps  mended  a 

Forest.       little,  but  only  a  very  little.     The  legislation  of  Heniy 

against  all  breaches  of  the  stern  forest  law  is  onlj  one 

degree  less  harsh  than  that  of  his  grandfather.'     Whoi 

the  King's  special  pleasures  were  touched,  not  even  the 

privileges  of  the  Church  might  shelter  the  oflfender.     Yet 

here  too  we  see  the  g^wth  of  a  regular  jurisdiction,  even  in 

Nature  of   the  administration  of  the  most  arbitrary  of  codes ;  and  the 

'  true  nature  of  the  forests,  so  often  misunderstood^  is  elearlj 

brought  out  in  them.     As  we  see  in  Domesday,  the  King's 

forest  does  not  exclude  the  property  of  other  men  within 

its  bounds ;  it  only  lays  the  owners  of  such  property  under 

vexatious  and  cruel  restrictions. 

Even  in  the  Assize  of  the  Forest  we  see  the  carrying  out 
of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itself  in  Henry's 
favourite  institution  of  the  recognition,  the  principle  which, 
by  developement  in  different  directions,  grew  both  into 
the  Jury  and  into  the  representative  Parliament.  In  each 
shire  knights  were  to  be  appointed  to  see  that  the  King's 
TheSala-  rights  in  the  forest  were  not  infringed.  Four  years 
1188.  later,  by  almost  the  last  act  of  his  reign,  Henry,  by  the 
authority  of  his  Witan  assembled  at  Geddington,  decreed 
the  collection  of  a  tithe  for  the  common  work  of  Christen- 

^  See  B.  Howden,  ii.  243,  245. 

'Will.  Neub.  iii.  a6.  "Venationis  delicias  SMjue  ut  avus  plus  josto 
diligenB  [cf.  Giraldus,  De  Inst.  Princ.  63,  70],  in  puniendis  tamen  poatanm 
pro  feris  legum  transjressoribus  avo  mitior  fuit."  His  puninhments  did  not 
go  beyond  imprisonment  or  banishment.  See  also  the  fiercer  langua^  of 
Ralph  the  Black,  167,  168.  Hie  most  important  point  is  the  charge  that 
**  sata  paupermn  loca  pascus  fecit."  See  also  the  story  in  Benedict^  i.  94 
(cf.  B.  de  Diceto,  587),  where  Heniy  proceeds  against  nearly  the  whole 
nation  for  breaches  of  the  forest-laws,  and  where  the  Justiciar,  Richard  of 
Lucy,  pleads  the  King's  own  charter  in  vain.  See  Stubbn,  Ptefaoe  to 
Benedict,  ii.  Izxxiii;  Select  Charters,  149;  Const.  Hist.  ^89.  See  also 
Magna  Vita,  125,  where  the  excommunication  of  the  chief  forester  would 
seem  to  come  under  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  darendoii 
(cf.  176). 
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dom,  the  winning  back  of  the  Holy  City  from  Saladin.  ch.  xxvii. 
As  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  local  jurors  were  to  give  their 
witness  as  to  the  liabilities  of  particular  men  to  military 
service,  so  now  throughout  the  cities  and  boroughs  of 
England  the  liabilities  of  each  man  to  the  tithe  was  in 
the  like  sort  assessed  by  local  witnesses.^  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  we  see  a  step  in  the  developement  of  our 
ancient  institutions  into  forms  more  suited  to  the  new 
state  of  things. 

From  every  point  of  view  then  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  General 
time  of  the  restoration  of  law  after  the  nineteen  years  of  ^^emy*^ 
anarchy,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  from  a  ^^^S^- 
general  constitutional  point  of  view  and  from  the  special 
point  of  view  of  our  present  subject.     Henry  legislates  for 
a  kingdom  from  which  all  practical  distinctions  between 
conquerors  and  conquered  have  vanished,  a  kingdom  in 
which  nothing  but  a  few  formal  phrases  remains  to  tell 
men  that  French  and  English  had  ever  been  the  names  of 
hostile  races  within  the  realm  of  England .^    Under  Henry,  England 
England,  though  politically  only  part  of  one  vast  dominion,  £^^  j^^g 
is  legally  a  realm  which  knows  nothing  of  the  dominions  of  ^^^^l^^ 

o      •'  ^  ^  °  dominions. 

its  sovereign  beyond  its  own  shores.  The  arms  of  England 
are  to  be  kept  for  the  defence  of  England.  No  man  is  to 
send  or  sell  weapons  of  war  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
no  distinction  is  drawn  between  wholly  foreign  lands  and 

^  Benedict,  ii.  30-33 ;  Select  Charters,  153.  The  dislike  to  the  tithe  oomee 
out  in  Ralph  of  Coggeshale,  25. 

'  The  formula  in  the  charters,  "  omnibus  fidelibus  suis,  Francis  et  Anglis" 
(Select  Charters,  1 58),  still  goes  on,  but  it  must  have  been  by  this  time  a  mere 
formula.  In  the  charter  of  Lincoln  the  citizens  are  to  have  the  liberties, 
customs,  and  laws  which  they  had  "  tempore  Eadwardi  et  WiUekni  et 
Henrici  regum  Anglise,*'  the  phrase  coming  over  twice.  The  succession 
frcnn  the  Old-English  Kings  is  thus  asserted,  and  the  three  periods  of  law 
are  marked  out  in  distinction  fipom  the  anarchy  of  Stephen,  the  tyranny  of 
Rufus,  and  what  still  doubtless  passed  for  the  usurpation  of  Harold.  This 
charter  belongs  to  quite  the  early  years  of  Henry's  reign,  as  it  is  signed  by 
Thomas  the  Chancellor  and  by  Henry  of  Essex. 
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cB.  XXVII.  the  King's  own  continental  dominions.^     That  the  I^i^ 
lative  ordinances  and  the  other  formal  docaments  of  thff 
reign  are   mainly  drawn  up  in  the   common    tongue  of 
Western  Europe   is  in   truth,  as  we  have    already  ae&L 
no  small  witness  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  races.      In  shoit 
if  any  outward  traces  of  separation  lingered   on  to  tbe 
beginning  of  Henry's  reign,  they  had  assuredly  vanished 
before  the  day  when  his  crown  passed  to  a  son  bom  on 
English  soil,  but  far  less  English  in  heart  than  he  himseld 

General  These  are  the  chief  features^  so  far  as  they  oonoem  our 

of  Heniy'B  special  point  of  view,  of  this  memorable  rei^n^  a  reign 
"**^'  which  forms  one  of  the  main  epochs  in  English  histon'.* 
It  is  the  reign  of  a  King  who  was  bom  at  Lie  Mass 
and  who  died  at  Chinon,  but  who  laboured  for  the  peace 
of  England,  and  devoted  no  small  part  of  his  busy  life 
to  the  true  welfare  of  the  English  nation.  It  was  do 
small  praise,  at  the  moment  when  Henry  lived,  that  he 
could  be  spoken  of  as  the  oppressor  of  the  nobilify^  and 
as  the  man  who  trampled  the  privileges  of  the  Churcli 
under  foot.  It  was  because  he  was  the  oppressor  of 
the  nobility,  the  man  who  for  ever  broke  the  power 
of  the  barons  of  the  Conquest,  that  the  words  whieh 
sound  as  praise  in  the  days  of  the  second  Henry  would 

*  In  the  ABsize  of  Anns  (8)  the  order  is,  '*  Item  nulluB  portet  uma  estn 
Angliam,  nisi  per  preeceptum  domini  regis ;  nee  aliquis  Tendat  amiA  alkai 
qui  ea  portet  ab  Angli&.**  No  distinction  is  here  drawn  between  Nonnaadj 
or  Aquitaine  and  France  or  Italy.  So  Giraldus  (De  Inst.  Princ.  19)  speaks 
of  the  young  Henry  as  having  "  multos  et  magnos  tarn  Anglicaaos  quam 
transmarinos  complices  et  fautores." 

'  See  Stubbs,  Preface  to  Benedict,  ii.  xcdii.  '*He  stands  with  Alfred. 
Canute,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Edward  I,  one  of  the  oonsdous  creaton 
of  English  greatness." 

*  Giraldus,  De  Inst.  Princ.  16,  72.  Ralph  the  Black  (167-169)  epedaST 
enlarges  on  Henry's  exaltation  of  new  men  by  giving  them  the  daughters 
of  the  nobles  in  marriage.  Cf.  what  Bigord  says  of  Alfonso  of  Castile,  v. 
39.  The  same  idea  comes  out  in  another  shape  in  the  panegyric  of  Bai^ 
of  Coggedhale,  35. 
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have  boroe  an  opposite  meaning  in  the  days  of  the  third,  ch.  xxyh. 
But  one  other  aspect  of  Henry's  reign  must  not  be  wholly  European 
passed  by.    The  King  who  reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  Henry?  ^ 
the  Pyrenees  spread  his  fame  and  influence,  and  thereby 
indirectly  the  fame  and  influence  of  his  kingdom,  over  a 
wider  range  than  any  English  King  had  done  before  him.^ 
The  days  of  Eadward  the  Unconquered  seem  to  have  more  Marriages 
than  come  back  when  the  daughters  of  a  King  of  the  daughteni. 
English  were  sought  in  marriage  by  Kings  whose  king- 
doms had  in  the  days  of  Eadward  not  yet  been  brought 
back    within  the   pale    of  Christendom.^     Daughters  of 
England  now  wore  royal  crowns  at  Toledo  and  at  Palermo, 
and,  among  these  alliances  with  princes  of  the  Romance 
speech^  the  older  alliance  with  our  own  kinsfolk  of  the 
mainland  was  not  forgotten.     And  in  this  case  it  took 
a  special  form.     While  Joan  and  Eleanor  were  Queen?,  Marriage 
Matilda  never  rose   above  ducal   rank ;   yet  the  wife   of  ^^j  Henry 
Henry .  the   Lion  holds  an  unique   place  in  our  history  *^®  ^*^'^- 
as  the   one  Englishwoman   who   was  the  mother  of  an 
Emperor.      And   all   these    distant   marriages    had  their 
bearing  more  or  less  direct  on  later  pages  of  our  history. 
The  Saxon  alliance  helped  to  keep  up  the  old  connexion  otto  the 
between  England  and  Germany,  and  to  make  it  closer 
still  in  the   next  generation,    when   the  diadem   of  the 
Caesars  was  borne  by  one  who  had  been  marked  out  at 
various  times  as  Earl  of  York,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  heir  of  the  Scottish   crown.^     The   connexion  with 

»  Magna  Vita,  5  a,  75  ;  Peter  of  Blois,  i.  195  ;  Will.  Neub.  ii.  4.  "  Regia 
aatem  supra  omDes  qni  hactenus  in  Anglia  regnasse  noscebantur  latius 
dominantis,  hoc  est  ab  ultimis  Scotiee  finibus  ad  montes  usque  Pyrenseoe, 
in  cunctis  regionibus  nomen  celebre  habebatur."  W.  Map,  60.  "Bex 
noeter  Henrions  secundus  cujus  potestatem  totus  fera  timet  orbis."  Com- 
pare  Giialdus,  De  Inst.  Princ.  12,  13,  55 ;  R.  de  Diceto,  54a,  611 ;  Chron. 
S.  Albini,  115a ;  Will.  Ann.,  ap.  Duoheme,  v.  134;  T.  Wykee,  115a.  On 
ibe  general  European  position  of  Henry,  see  Stubbe,  Preface  to  Benedict, 
ii.  XT ;  Preface  to  R.  Howden,  ii.  Ixxzii. 

*  On  the  marriages  of  Henry*8  daughters,  see  R.  de  Diceto,  616. 

*  See  the  various  earldoms  given  or  promised  to  Otto  the  son  of  Heniy, 
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CH.  XXVII.  Spain  was  new;  but  it  bore  its  fruits  both  in  the  familj 
Eloftnorof  relations  and  in  the  political  events  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  it  took  its  noblest  form 
when  the  younger  Eleanor  came  back  to  the  land  of  her 
Italian  ancestress  to  be  the  wife  of  the  greatest  of  its  King^.  The 
Hen^.  Sicilian  connexion  might,  a  generation  earlier,  have  pased 
for  a  tribute  from  one  Norman  King  to  another ;  it  now 
rather  marked  the  way  in  which  both  parties  in  the  great 
Italian  strife  looked  to  Henry  as  a  possible  friend  or  a 
possible  enemy.  Yet  it  was  by  a  kind  of  irony  of  fiitc 
that  the  King  who  was  fighting  the  Ghibelline  battle 
in  his  own  island  should  find  his  nearest  continental 
allies  in  Guelfs  by  blood  or  by  policy.  We  turn  away 
in  sadness  from  the  gloomy  end  of  the  King  who  did 
justice  and  made  peace,  as  we  entered  with  gladness 
on  his  bright  beginnings.  From  one  who,  with  all  his 
faults  and  crimes,  we  must  revere  as  one  of  the  con- 
scious founders  of  the  greatness  of  England^  w^e  have 
to  turn  to  Kings  who  indeed  put  the  finishing*  stroke 
to  Henry's  work,  but  who  did  it  only  as  unwilling  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  men  greater  and  better  than 
themselves. 

Accession        After  a  great  King  came  a  knight-errant.     The  nii- 

the  F^t.    dutiful   eldest  son   of  Henry,  the  younger  King  of  tiie 

'^^9-         same  name^  had  died  before  his  father,  leaving  the  next 

His  charac-  place  to  another  son  not  less  undutiful,     Richard,  already 

for  many  years  Count  of  his  mother's  Poitou,^  succeeded 

the  father  from  whose  corpse,  so  the  tale  ran,  blood  flowed 

at  his  presence,  in  witness  of  his  parricide.^     In  him  we 

have  again  the  chivalrous  Bufus  with  a  slight  exchange 

of  vices.     Bufus,  blasphemer  of  his  God,  was  still  dutiful 

afterwards  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Fourth,  by  his  unde  Bidiard  in  R. 
Howden,  iiL  86,  298,  308.    Compare  iv.  83,  i  [6. 

^  See  Jo.  Sar.  Ep.  244  (ii.  136). 

'  Benedict,  ii.  71 ;  B.  Howden,  ii.  367. 
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to  liis  father ;  Richard  reconciled  the  breach  of  every  duty  ch.  xxvn. 
of  a  man,  a  son,  and  a  King  with  some  degree  of  at  least 
formal  piety,^  and  with  special  zeal  for  the  Holy  War. 
Yet  meaner  and  more  grasping  after  money  than  Bufus 
himself,  Richard  showed  a  certain  real  power  of  forgiving 
ofiences  which  differs  from  the  mere  pride  which  kept 
Rufas  from  avenging  himself  on  those  whom  he  de- 
spised.'^    Bom  as  he  was  on  English  soil,  no  King  ever  Un  Eng- 

liBii  Ciiurftc* 

had    less    of  English    feeling ;    none   cared   less   for  the  ter  of  his 
welfare  of  England ;  none  so  systematically  made  himself  "*^* 
a    stranger  to   her.     In   the   camp    before   Acre,   in   the 
dungeon   of  the   Austrian,   before   the   walls   of  Chaluz, 
Richard  of  Poitou  appears  in  every  land  and  in  every 
character  except  that  of  a  King  of  the  English  dwelling 
and  reigning  in  his  own  kingdom.     Yet  the  reign  of  the 
foreign-hearted  absentee  was  a  reign  under  which  the  law 
and  the  freedom  of  England  grew  and  prospered.     They 
grew  and  prospered,  because  a  King  who  would  have  done 
nothing  for  them  in  his  own  person  kept  himself  constantly 
absent  from  his  kingdom.     Not  under  Richard,  but  under  Constitu- 
Richard's  ministers,  the  work  of  Henry  went  on.    More  vance 
than  one  step  in  constitutional  progress  dates  from  his  time.  ^^^^^ 
And  even  his  career  in  the  East  and  his  general  fame  as  a 
warrior  did  much  to  spread  the  fame  of  England  in  other 
lands  ;^  it  did  something  perhaps  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  national  pride  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen. 

The  Poitevin  Count,  childless  and   unmarried,  became  Coronation 

of  Rich&rd. 

Duke  of  the  Normans  and  King  of  the  English  without  September 

3,  1189. 

'  R.  Coggeahale,  91, 97. 

•  lb.  64. 

'  There  were  perhaps  two  sides  to  onr  fame  in  those  days,  for  Richard  of  the 
DtfTizes  (20)  says,  '*  Gnsculi  et  Siculi  omnes  hunc  regem  sequentea  Anglos 
et  caudatos  [see  above,  p.  267]  nominabant."  This  writer  seems  to  speak 
of  William's  forces  as  "  Angii "  more  systematically  than  anybody  else.  See 
espedaUy  pp.  16,  76.  William  of  Armorica  always  speaks  in  the  same  way. 
In  Book  iii.  (Dachesne,  v.  126)  we  even  read;  '' Imperiumque  ferat  An- 
glomm  Gallicus  ultro.*' 
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CH.  xxYii.  any  opposition  on  either  side  of  the  sea.^     By  this  time 

fi^^tY'^kii^^®  new  notion  of  strict  hereditary  right  and  the  snbtler 

on  as  the    notion  of  representation  had  taken  such  root  that,  in  the 

Richard,     earlier  part  of  Richard's  reign^  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son 

of  his  deceased  brother  Greoffrey,  seems  to  have  been  looked 

His  claims  on  as  in  some  sort  the  heir  of  the  kingdom.     Bat  agaia 

forgotten.    &11  such  schemes  came  to  nothing,  and  in  the  latter  part 

of  Richard's  reign  nothing  more  was  heard  of  an  heirship 

Richard's    SO  Contrary  to  all  English  precedent.     The  new  King  was 

1190-1191.  crowned ;  after  a  few  characteristic  acts  of  generosity  and 

meanness,^  he  set  forth  on  the  Crusade,  the  Crusade  on 

which  his  father  had  vowed  to  go  but  had  been  hindered 

English      from  going  by  Richard's  own  rebellion.  Englishmen  of  both 

under  the    raccs  had  already  shone  in  earlier  holy  wars,  and  it  is  of 

Emperors    *'°^<^st  higher  interest  to  read  that,  beside  actual  crusaders 

in  Palestine,  Englishmen^  forerunners  of  Byron  and  Church 

and  Hastings,  had  been  fighting  under  the  eagles  of  tiie 

Eastern  Caesar  against  the  Turkish  invaders  of  Chiisten- 

Ueathof     dom.^    The  Crusade  had  indeed  lost  its  head^  its  chief 

peror         highest  in  rank  and  in  character,  when  the  great  Frederick 

Ji^  w""^'  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  Kydnos.   But  Richard  and  Philip 
1190.  went  on  their  way,  to  do  something  by  their  quarrels  in 

Palestine  towards  strengthening  the  national  rivaky  which 
had  grown  up  between  their  kingdoms.  So  in  Sicily,  in 
Cyprus,  and  in  the  Holy  Land  itself,  Richard  wrought  deeds 
which  made  the  name  of  England  famous,  but  which  other- 
wise form  no  part  of  English  history.   But  meanwhile  events 

^  Richard's  combined  hereditary  and  elective  right  (oil  toL  ii.  p.  13)  ii 
brought  out  by  R.  de  Diceto,  647.  William  of  Armorica,  on  the  other  hand 
(Duchesne,  v.  135),  seems  to  speak  of  hereditary  succession  as  somethuig 
specially  English.    Cf.  his  setting  forth  of  electiTe  monarchy  in  Grernasj 

(141). 

*  Cf.  Benedict,  ii.  76,  90. 

'  See  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  to  Henry,  R.  Howden,  iL  104, 
where  he  describes  his  expedition  against  the  Turks  ;  **  Gratum  habuiiuw 
quod  quoedam  nobilltatis  tuse  principes  aoddit  interesse  nobiscum.'*  These 
must  be  different  from  the  Warangians. 
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were  going  on  in  the  kingdom  which  Richard  had  for-  oh.  zxvii» 
»ken  which  are  of  more  moment  for  our  purpose  than 
the  deeds  of  the  Lion-hearted  King  himself. 

One  of  Richard's  many  ways  of  raising  money  had  been  Release  of 
bo  release  the  King  of  Scots  from  the  special  obligations  by  Scotland 
v^hich  he  had  bound  himself  to  Henry.^    Here  of  course  ^™  ^"' 

<'  special 

was  an  opening  for  further  questions  as  to  the  relations  obligations. 
between  the  Imperial  and  the  vassal  kingdom.     But  this 
point  was  not   stirred  as  yet;   the  political  interest  of 
Richard's  reign  lies  nearer  home.     The  chief  power  was  William 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor,  a  Norman  clerk  named  ch^p, 
William  Longchamp,  who  was  raised  t<^  the  see  of  Ely.^  ^^^ 
This  man  was  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  and  was  of  My. 
remarkable  for  an  ostentatious  contempt  for  Englishmen, 
which  was  shown  in  the  most  offensive  forms.    But  the  way 
in  which  his  ignorance  and  his  contempt  are  recorded  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  to  the  thorough  fusion 
of  the  two  races.^     This  enemy  of  the  English  nation  was  His  over- 
overthrown  by  a  common  movement  of  the  nation  which  October  1 6, 
he  had  insulted.     Without  any  royal  writ,  but,  like  some  "9** 
(amous  assemblies  before  and  after,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
inherent  power  which  was  older  than  kingship,  the  Witan 
of  England,  Bishops,  Barons,  and  London  citizens,  came 
together  within   the  walls   of  the  great  city,  under  the  John  pre- 
leadership  of  the  King's  brother  Earl  John.     To  find  one  Council. 
who  afterwards  became  the  most  hateful  of  tyrants  playing 
the  part  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  or  William  of  Orange 
has  indeed  a  strange  sound ;  but  it  may  possibly  help  to 
explain  some  later  and  puzzling  passages   in   our  story. 
The  assembly  which  thus  came  together  did  not  indeed 
depose  the  absent  King;    but  it   set  aside  the  minister 
whom  he  had  appointed;  it  debated  and  accepted  the  royal 

^  See  B.  Howden,  iii.  2$, 

*  His  character  and  history  are  discussed  in  Stubhs*  PrefiMSe  to  R.  Howden, 
m.  zzxvii.  Cf.  Aub.  Wav.  1 197.        *  See  above,  p.  53 7f  and  Appendix  W^ 

vol*,  t.  Ty 
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cH.  xxvn.  appointment  of  another  minister,  and  of  its  own  antliontj 
it  placed  Jobn,  in  his  momentary  character  of  patriot,  at  die 
head  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  in  some  sort  deliyered* 
The  man  whom  the  nation  thns  raised  was  presently 
found  in  his  more  natural  character,  conspiring^  against 
King  and  country  with  a  foreign  prince;  but  the  hd 
that  John  had  once  shown  himself  as  the  leader  of 
Englishmen  against  one  whom  all  Englishmen  looked 
upon  as  a  common  enemy  is  not  without  its  importance.' 

CaptiYity        Then  came  the  captivity  of  the  King,  his  ransom,  the 
ii>a-ii93!  homage  done  by  him  to  the  Emperor,  his  investiture,  per- 
haps with  the  kingdom  of  England,  perhaps  only  with  tiie 
His  kingdom  of  Burgundy.     For  Richard  personally  to  become 

homage 

to  the  Em-  the  man  of  Caesar  could  be  no  degradation  to  one  who  was 
^^'*         already  the  man  of  Philip  of  Paris.     And  such  a  homage 

could  in  no  way  touch  the  independence  of  his  kingdom. 
Was  hu  It  is  another  matter  if  we  accept  the  report  that  Richard 
E^^imd  r  surrendered  the  crown  of  England  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 

received  it  again  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Empire.^     Such 

>  See  Benedict,  ii.  213;  B.  de  Dioeto,  664;  Stabbs,  IVafaoe  to  K. 
Howden,  iii.  Ixxix.  John  was  "sammus  rector  totius  regni.**  R.  Div.  38. 
The  form  of  the  act  runs,  **  Placuit  Johanni  fratri  regis  et  omnibus  epi- 
Bcopis  et  comitibus  ac  baronibus  et  civibus  Londoniannn."  Cf.  Maeanlay, 
ii*  583.  The  assembly  very  properly  "  ooncesserant  ciTibos  Liuidoikianni 
oonmiunem  suam,'*  and  they  all  swore  to  Earl  John  as  sucoessor  to  the 
crown  if  the  King  died  childless.  Cf.  Richard  of  the  Devizes,  29,  and 
especially  his  denunciation  of  the  "  communia  "  53,54.  Bat,  before  Richard 
comes  back,  John  is  deprived  of  his  estates  "  per  commune  oonsiliam  regni  * 
in  an  assembly  held  by  the  Archbishop.  On  the  whole  story,  vtpeeuSij 
the  action  of  London,  see  Palgrave,  Introduction  to  Botuli  Curi«  Regia,  It. 
Ivi ;  cf.  xcv.  xcvi. 

*  John^s  momentary  popularity  comes  oat  in  R.  Div.  39;  "Ibai  per 
regionem  populosiur,  nee  pn^bebat  sues  se  regis  nominantes  heredem.** 

'  The  homage  of  Richard  for  England,  and  the  engagement  to  pay  aa 
annual  tribute,  are  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Boger  of  Howden,  vL 
aoa.  But  he  adds  that  the  Emperor  on  his  death-bed  released  Ridiard 
from  the  tribute,  if  not  from  the  homage.  Presently  (iii.  225)  Biobavd  ii 
invested  with  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  on  which  the  historian  reoMrks 
tbftt  the  Emperor  had  no  real  authority  there.  Cf.  his  gecgraphy  in  iii.  5  a. 
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an  act  was  indeed  a  giving  up  of  the  position  held   by  oh.  xxvii. 
England  in  the  world.     It  was  a  pulling  down  of  the 
fabric  which  had  been  built  up  by  iSthelstan  and  Cnut,  by 
^William  and  by  Richard's  own  father.     We  can  only  plead 
for  Richard  in  the  hands  of  Henry,  as  we  have  pleaded  for 
Harold  in  the  hands  of  William,  and  say  that  no  act  of 
either  Earl  or  King  could  bind  the  English  nation  to  an 
act  which  her  national  Council  never  confirmed.     And  in 
any  case  Richard  did  not  reach  the  lowest  depth.     It  was 
less  humbling  for  England  to  become  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
Smperor  than  it  was  to  become  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Bishop. 
In  any  case  the  homage  paid  to  Csesar  was  purely  formal ; 
but  the  price  which  had  to  be  paid  to  him  was  practical 
indeed.     England  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  ransom  of  a  Richard^s 
King  who,  as  far  as   she  was  concerned,  might  as  well 
have  spent  his  time  in  the  dungeons  of  Germany  as  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Graul.     By  feudal  law  the  captive  lord 
might  claim  an  aid  of  his  men  for  his  ransom ;  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  even  this  exaction -was  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation  in  its  Great  Council.^    Then  came  His  Coun- 
the  King's  return,  his  Great  Council  in  which  he  for  once  tingham! 
appeared  as  an  English  King,  sitting  in  lawful  judgement  ^^^^  3o» 
on  his  rebels  and  asking  for  money  in  constitutional  form.^ 
A  new  coronation  was  held  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his  His  corona- 
captivity  and  his  foreign  homage,  and  Richard,  once  again  winches- 
fiill  King  over  England,  hastened  to  leave  England  ^o^'^'r^^j^ 

1194. 

It  may  have  been  in  either  of  these  characters  that  Biohard  was  summoned 
in  1 1 89  (iy.  37)  to  vote  at  the  next  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans.  For 
other  schemes  of  the  Emperor,  see  Boger,  iii.  301.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Bichard  in  turn  received  the  homage  of  several  German  princes  (B.  Howden, 
iii.  334),  and  is  said  to  have  himself  received  some  votes  at  the  next  election. 
B.  Coggeshale,  88. 

1  On  this  point,  see  Siabbo,  Prefibce  to  Boger,  iv.  Ixzxiii. 

*  R,  Howden,  iii.  240,  343.  The  "  colloquium"  lasts  three  days ;  on  the 
third  he  asks  for  money  in  rather  strong  terms,  "  constituit,"  "  praecepit.** 
See  Stubbs,  Pre&ce  to  Boger,  iv.  Ixxxvi.  The  answer  to  the  King  of  Scots 
is  also  to  be  given  '*  per  consilium  baronum  suorum." 
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OH.  XXVII.  ever.     For  the  rest  of  his  reign,  his  subjects  heard  of  him 

E^lTd^    only  as  one  who  was  always  asking  for  their  money  for 

for  ever,      enterprises  in  which  they  had  no  concern ;  but,  both  thea 

and  afterwards,  it  was  through  royal  demands  for  money 

that  the  freedom  of  England  grew  and  strengthened. 

Hubert  In  truth,  while  Richard  was  figr^rinfi:  before  the  world 

Walter  o  o 

Arch-  '      in  the  chivalrous  brilliancy  of  a  Count  of  Poiton,  the  more 
Can^.      prosaic  duties  of  a  King  of  England  were  well  and  fiuth- 

bury  fully  dischargred  by  Archbishop  Hubert.    In  the  romantic 

1193-1205,       ^  ,  . 

Justiciar     vicw  of  these  times  this  prelate  is  looked  on  as  the  enemy^ 

"93-119  •  perhaps  the  murderer,  of  the  last  champion  of  the  elder 

Character    ^         ^  , 

ofhuad-    England  against  the  Norman.     That,  in  the  later   days 
tion.  o{  Richard,  William  the  son  of  Osbert  raised  a  move- 

Sedition  of  ment  in  the  city  of  London  whieh  was  said  to  be  under- 
Fitz-  taken  on  behalf  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  is  beyond  all 

im6^**       doubt.    The  writers  of  his  own  day  speak  of  him  as  a 
traitor,  but  they  allow  that  his  followers  deemed  him  a 
saint  and  a  martyr,  and  the  judgement  of  his  followers  was 
adopted  by  a  patriotic  historian  of  the  next  age.^     But 
whether  we  take  the  worst  or  the  best  view  of  William's 
objects,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  in  any 
sense  a  champion  of  "  Saxons  "  against  Normans,  except  in 
that   indirect  way  in  which  the  champion  of  the   poor 
against  the  rich  must  have  been  the  champion  of  a  class 
whose  forefathers  were  mainly  English  against   a   class 
whose  forefathers   were  mainly  Norman.     Of  conscious 
(nmity,  even  of  conscious  distinction,  between   the  two 
races  in  England  the  authentic  annals  of  Richard's  reign  1 
do  not  supply  a  single  trace.*-^  ' 

Develope-       The  administration  of    Hubert  undoubtedly   marks  a 

ment  of  the  .,11  ,     f^t  1     •  .      . 

represen-    stage  m  the  uevelopemcnt  of  the  representative  principle  in 
principle,    England.      I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  important 

'  See  Appendix  ZZ. 

*  Richard  himself  had  to  praise  the  *'  fides  Anglorum"  without  Hi«ti«i^^ 
B.  de  Diceto,  675, 
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effects  of  the  practice  of  specially  summoning  particular  oh.  xxvil 
persons,  whether  for  legislative,  judicial,  or  any  other  pur- 
poses.^    The  earliest  object  of  the  summons  is  to  secure  Practice  of 
a  due  attendance  of  qualmed  persons ;    the  old  law  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  reeve  and  the  four  men  of 
each  township  has  simply  this  object.     The  summons  to 
the  legislative  assembly  has  a  further  object,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  those  persons  or  classes  of  persons  whose 
presence  is  specially  wished  for.     This  last  process,  as  we 
have  seen^  led  to  the  growth  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
separate  body.     The  summons  in  its  other  form  led  alike 
to  the  Jury  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  important 
steps  in  the  direction  of  both  those  institutions  were  taken 
during  the  practical  regency  of  Hubert.     Richard  was  but 
little  of  a  legislator ;  he  was  nothing  of  an  administrator  or 
a  financier.     His  one  object  was  to  screw  money  out  of  his  Richard's 
kingdom.    Wherever  Richard  acted  personally,  everything  ^*     *^°*' 
was   to  be  sold,  and  no  commodity  seems  to  have   been 
found  more  marketable  than  the  honour  of  a  chivalrous 
King.     No  pretence  was  too  base  for  the   hero  of  the 
Lion's  Hearty  if  money  could  be  gained  by  it.'    As  u^al, 
there  was  an  incidental  good  side  to  extortion  and  venality. 
If  Richard  with  one  hand  took  money  for  allowing  the 
tournaments  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  Church  and 
State    had    hitherto  forbidden,   he  took   money   on  the  His  char- 
other    hand    no    less    readily  for    granting   charters   to  ^^^  jj^^ 
boroughs  on  a  scale  which  makes  his  reign  one  of  the 
great   landmarks  in  municipal   history.^     But  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Justiciar  had  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
nation  in  a  way  more  systematic  and  intelligent  than  these 

'  See  above,  p.  408. 

*  No  trick  can  weU  be  sbabbier  than  Kichard^s  denial  of  his  own  seal  in 
B.  Howden,  iii.  167 ;  Ann.  Wav.  1 198  ;  R.  Coggeshale,  93.  Directly  after 
come  the  licences  for  the  tournaments.  Cf.  R.  de  Diceto,  676;  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hi?t.  i.  506.    On  his  general  venality,  see  R.  Div.  10. 

'  See  Select  Charters,  243,  256. 
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cH.  xxvii.  rade  financial  expedients  of  the  King.     The  position  of 
Hubert  was  indeed  a  hard  one ;  he  had,  if  possible,  to  sati^ 
the  King  without  oppressing  the  nation,  and  it  is  wA 
very  wonderful   if  in   such  an   attempt  he    managed  to 
Oeoffirey     displease  both.    Both  his  administration  and  that  of  kk 
Juaticiar.    successor  Geoffrey   Fitz-Peter  are   memorable  for  several 
"^'         measures  which  gave  fresh  scope  to  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation  both   in   financial    and  in  judicial    matters. 
We  have  come  to  days  when  even  oppression  had  to  b« 
carried   on  under  both  the  older  and  the   newer  fonns 
Juries  of    of  freedom.     For  almost  every  purpose   a   fixed   number 
•n/othcrs.  ^f  knights  or   other  lawful  men  are  summoned.     Whco 
Kichard  puts  forth  a  new  and  sterner  ordinance  of  tk 
forests,  not  only^   as   in   his  father's  day,   are   bodies  of 
knights  appointed  to  carry  out  the  new  decree  in  all  its 
strictness,  but  the  ancient  courts  are  sununoned  to  listen  to 
the  King's  will.     This  was  in  the  last  days  of  Richard 
under  the  Justiciarship  of  Geoffrey.     Under  the  earlie 
rule  of  the  Archbishop   the  same  principle  is  applied  to 
Origin  of    better  purposes.     The  summoned  knights^  are  to  appear 
the  P^e.  *^  ^^^  great  judicial  iler  in  a  character  answering  to  that 
of  a  Grand  Jury.^   In  the  proclamation  for  the  preservatioB 
of  the  peace  they  appear  in  a  character  out  of  which  grev 
the  Conservators^  and  the  later  Justices,  of  the  Peace.    And, 
more  important  stilly  when  a  body  of  chosen  and  swon 


'  On  Richard^s  Forest  Assize  see  R.  Howden,  !▼.  ci,  65  ;  Stubbs,  Cotft 
Hist.  i.  511.  lliis  new  Assize  refers  as  its  standard  of  puniMhm«n^  totbt 
laws  of  Henry  the  First,  and  the  cruel  panishments  of  his  day  oome  0^ 
more  distinctly  than  they  do  in  the  Assize  of  Henry  the  Second.  Set 
above,  p.  683.    On  the  other  hand  see  the  legend  in  R.  WendoTer,  K 

ns- 

*  R.  Howden,  iii.  262  ;  Select  Charters,  250;  Const.  Hist  i.  505  ;  Prafret 
to  Roger,  iv.  Ixzzvii,  xovii.  The  question  of  the  foroe  of  the  verb  tUs^t 
is  there  discussed.  It  would  seem  that  the  knights  were  first  nanaed  by  tbi 
Sheriff,  and  afterwards  chosen  in  the  County  Court.  This  m»rkB  a  os» 
stitutional  advance.  But  the  new  principle  of  representation  comes  ■ 
even  in  a  nominated  body. 
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knights  are  called  on  to  assess  the  carucage  to  be  levied  oh.  xxvn. 
on  every  shire^  we  see  that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  ^/x?^^** 
same  representative  body  will  be  called  on,  not  merely  to  Shire, 
assess  an  impost,  but  to  vote  it  or  to  refuse  it.^    And,  till  the 
power  of  the  purse  should  have  fully  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  there  were  not  wanting  men  in  higher  place 
who  knew  that  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Witan  of  the 
land  to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the  realm,  and  to  open  or 
shut  the  national  coffers  at  their  discretion.     Not  for  the 
first,  not  for  the  last  time  in  our  history^  we  find  a  man  of 
foreign  birth  brought  to  our  shores  to  play  the  part  alike 
of  saint  and  of  patriot.     As  Thomas  of  London  had  with- 
stood the  demands  of  the  father,  Hugh  of  Avalon  with- 
stood the  demands  of  the  son.     In  a  Great  Council  held  in  Council  at 
fche  old  meeting-place  of  councils,   in   that  borough   ofD^inbop 
Oxford  where  men  had  confirmed  the  laws  of  Eadgar  and  ^'  **97- 
of  Cnut,  the  saint  of  Lincoln,  grown  into  an  Englishman 
on  English  ground,  spoke  up  for  the  laws  and  rights  of 
Englishmen,  as  Anselm  had  done  before  him  and  as  Simon 
did   after   him.      When    Hubert,   in    the   King's    name,  SaintHugh 
lemanded  English  money  to  pay  a  military  force  for  the  J^^  k^^s 
King  8  foreign  wars,  he  was  met  by  the  answer  that  the  den^nda  of 
[shurch  of  Lincoln  and  its  pastor  were  bound  to  do  &ithful 
lervice    to  their   lord  the   King   within  his  realm,   but 
diat  no  men  or  money  were  they  bound  to  contribute  for 
mdertakings  beyond  the  sea.     The  opposition  of  the  holy 
stranger  was  backed  by  a  prelate  of  another  class.  Bishop 
Herbert   of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  old  officials  of  King 
Benry.     Their    opposition    was    successful;    one    of   the 
pieat    principles    of   English    parliamentary    right    was 
istablisbed  by  the  holy  man  who,  in  his  own  words,  had 
)een  brought  from  the  simple  life  of  a  hermit  to  exercise 
he  rule  of  a  Bishop,  and  who  had  made  it  his  duty  in 
lis  new   post  to  make   himself  master   of  all  the  laws 

*  See  Preface  to  Roger,  iv.  xoiy. 
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OH.  xzvn.  and  customs  by  which  in  his  new  office  he  would  he 
bound.^ 


Hubert 
removed 
from  the 
Justidar- 
ship. 
1 198.    ; 


Death  of 
Kichard. 
Aprils, 
1199. 


His  be- 
quest of  the 
crown  to 
John. 


The  reign  of  the  absentee  knight-errant  was  followed 
by  a  reign  of  quite  another  character,  one  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  the  most  marked  of  all  epochs  in  the 
work  of  winning  back  the  old  laws  of  England,  and 
making  it  plain  to  the  world  that  the  conquered  had  led 
captive  their  conquerors,  and  that  all  the  men  of  England 
were  once  more  Englishmen,  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
Richard  which  concerned  his  island  kingdom  was  Out 
removal  of  the  Archbishop  from  his  post  of  Jasticiar, 
which  the  Pope  and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  had  now 
found'  out  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  ecclesiastical  duties.' 
His  successor  was  Greoffrey  Fitz-Pcter,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Essex,  whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Hubert,  is  memorable 
in  the  reign  which  is  now  coming.  Richard  died,  character- 
istically enough,  far  away  from  England,  from  Normandy^ 
and  even  from  Anjou,  in  a  petty  quarrel  which  the  Count 
of  Poitiers  had  picked  with  the  Viscount  of  Limoges. 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  his  body  was  divided 
among  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  but  no  share  of  the 
relics  fell  to  the  lot  of  England.^  He  died,  after  having, 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  generosity,  forgiven  the  man  who  slew 
him,  because  he  withstood  him  boldly  to  his  face.^  His 
last  act,  as  concerned  England  and  his  other  lands,  was  to 

^  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonia,  248 ;  Genrase,  X^Scriptt.  1600 ;  R.  Howden,  it. 
40 ;  Pre&ce,  Ixxxi.  Soon  after  (Magna  Vita,  355)  Saint  Hugh  refnaes  to 
carry  letters  from  Richard  demanding  an  aid.  The  whole  life  of  the  saint 
is  fall  of  personal  aneodotes  of  Heiuy,  Richard,  and  John,  which  oonunoDhy 
bring  out  whatever  was  good  in  all  three. 

'  R.  Howden,  iv.  48. 

•  lb.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  84. 

*  lb.  W,  83.  The  story  is  characteristic.  He  hangs  the  gammi,  keepinf 
back  the  actual  slayer  for  a  worse  fate.  Then  he  pardons  him  on  aocoont 
of  his  bold  speech.  On  the  various  stories  of  the  death  of  Rkhazd,  see 
Palgrave,  Introduction  to  Rotuli  Curise  Regis,  Ixxiv-lxxx, 
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bequeath  them,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  him  to  bequeath  them,  ch.  xxvii. 
no  longer  to  his  nephew  of  Britanny,  but  to  his  brother  of 
Mortain.^     Here  comes  in  an  important  point  of  English 
constitutional  history,  which  is  most  commonly  miscon- 
ceived.    In  continental  lands  the  new  doctrines  had  grown 
BO  fi^t  that,  beyond  the  sea,  Arthur  was  deemed  to  have 
a  right  by  birth  to  the  dominions  of  his  uncle.    Anjou  ad-  Arthur 
mitted  his  claipis,  and  the  King  of  the  French  received  his  ledged  in 
homage  as  Duke  and  Count  of  all  the  fiefs  that  Richard  -^J^"* 
had  held  of  the  French  Crown.*     In  England  the  rights  of 
Arthur  were  unheard  of,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
much  more  thought  of  in  Normandy.     Earl  John  becsune 
Duke  of  the  Normans  and  King  of  the  English,  without  a 
voice  being  raised  against  him.'   In  England  he  was  chosen  Coronation 
and  consecrated  in  ancient  fashion  ;  *  and,  if  we  may  believe  May  aa, 
a  writer  of  a  somewhat  later  generation,  the  occasion  of  his  ^^99- 
crowning  was  taken  advantage  of  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
truest  constitutional  doctrines  that  ever  English  lips  uttered 
or  English  ears  listened  to.     It  is  said  that  Archbishop  Alleged 
Hubert,  before  he  poured  the  oil  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  ^^^biabop 
and  King  elect,  dieclared  that  no  man  had  a  right  by  l^^^«rt. 
birth  to  the  kingship  of  England,  that  her  crown  was  the 
gift  of  the  nation  to  bestow  as  it  thought  good^  that  the 
only  limit  to  their  freedom  of  choice  was  that,  if  the  kingly 
house  numbered  among  its  members  a  man  fit  to  be  a 
King,  it  was  right  to  give  the  crown  of  his  fathers  to  him 
lather  than  to  a  stranger.'    The  candidate  was  accepted ; 

'  R.Howden,iv.  83.   "Divisit  Johanni  firatri  suo  regnum  Anglise  et  onmes 
^ias  terras  suas^et  fecit  fieri  pnedicto  Johanni  fidelitates  ab  illis  qui  aderant.'* 
'  lb.  87,  94.    We  get  a  sight  of  Arthur  in  Magna  Vita,  305. 

*  He  is  "  rectus  heres  regis  Ricardi  fratris  sui."  The  later  notion  of  his 
being  an  usurper  comes  out  in  the  Annals  of  Mai^m,  11 99-1 204,  and  in 
^e  royalist  T.  Wykes.  iao8.     Cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  604. 

*  With  the  strange  exception  that  he  did  not  communicate  at  the  mass. 
See  Magna  Vita,  293. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  118.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  ecclesiastical 
election  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  623).  The  civil  election  has  been  already  gone  through 
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cH.  xxyn.  John  reigned  by  the  same  right  ae  Harold.  He  reigned 
orJoW^^  as  the  King  had  granted  to  him  and  as  men  chose  him 
acctsdoa.  thereto.  If  John  was,  as  he  is  vulgarly  called,  an  usurper, 
so  was  the  sainted  Eadward,  so  was  Eadred,  so  was  ^Uied 
himself.  All  these  Kings  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
son  of  an  elder  brother;  only  uSifred  and  Eadred  and 
Eadward  were  not  troubled  with  dominions  beyond  the  set 
where  new-fangled  doctrines  had  taken  root.  Nor  was 
iSlfred  or  Eadred  or  Eadward  ever  suspected  of  having 
made  away  with  his  nephew.  Duke  John  of  Normandy 
was  chosen  King,  if  our  report  says  true,  on  account  of  his 
promise  of  kingly  virtues ;  and  it  is  well  at  this  point  to 
stop  and  remember  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  John 
had  been  the  leader  of  Englishmen  against  their  bitterest 
enemy.  John  then  was  no  usurper;  neither  vnis  he  the 
fool  and  the  coward  which  he  has  been  so  often  called.  It 
was  well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  freedom  of  England  was 
more  precious,  because  it  was  not  from  a  fool  or  a  coward, 
but  from  a  man  of  courage  and  energy  that  it  was  won.^ 
It  was  more  precious  still,  because  it  was  not  won  from 
a  conqueror  or  an  usurper  or  a  King  of  any  doubtful  title. 
The  English  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  its  powers, 
gave  its  crown  to  a  man  whom  it  deemed  worthy  to  wear 
it;  when  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  the  ^ift,  the 
same  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  another  of  its  powers,  rose 
up  to  teach  the  world  the  lesson,  that  those  who  gave 
a  crown  are  mightier  than  him  who  receives  it. 

The  reign  of  John  is  the  time  when  the  tendencies 
which  had  been  at  work  during  the  reigns  of  his  &ther 
and  brother,   we   may   say   rather  which    had   been   at 

in  a  oouncil  at  Northampton.  R.  Howden,  iv,  88.  On  the  style  of  JiiOf 
especiAlly  hia  intennediate  title  of  **  BominuB  Anglie,**  see  Palgrave^  Ib- 
troduction  to  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis,  Ixxz-xcvii. 

^  Green,  Short  Histoiy  of  the  English  People,  p.  i8.    John  mppemn  a« 
"strenaissime  agens**  in  Aon.  Way.  laoa  ;  cf.  nod. 
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work  from  ,the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  became  more  ch.  xxvii. 
than  tendencies,  and  were  fully  carried  out  in  the  form 
of  some  of  the  greatest  events  of  our  history.     Never  Character 
in  any  age  were  private  vices  more  truly  public  benefits,  ^vwitaie 
Under  a   better  King,   the   formal  confirmation   of  our*^^'*^*"^ 
national  life  and  our  national  freedom  might  have  been  crimes, 
pat  off;   under  the  worst  of  all  our  Kings,  the  course 
of  things  was  hastened ;  the  happy  consummation  came 
sooner,  and  it  took  a  more  definite  form  when  it  came. 
I  say  the   worst   of  all   our  Kings;   for  Rufus  himself 
does  not  stand  charged  with  such  an  excess  of  personal 
tyranny  as  John.     The  deeds  of  John,  the  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  mockery,  the  lingering  deaths  to  which  he  loved  to 
doom   his  victims,  have   no  earlier  parallel  save   in  the 
crimes  of  Robert  of  Belesme  and  in  the  nineteen  winters 
of  the  anarchy.^     Indeed  in  the  later  days  of  John,  when 
a  King  of  England  set  himself  deliberately  to  lay  waste 
his  kingdom  at  the  head  of  foreign  mercenaries,  the  days 
of  anarchy  came  back  again.     Under    such  a   King  as 
this  the  freedom  of  England  was  won.     The  rule  of  the  Strength  of 
two  great  Henries  and  of  the  wise  ministers  of  Richard  pow^f 
had  strengthened  the  royal  power  when  the  royal  power 
was  the  one  expression  of  the  national  life,  the  one  security 
for  peace  and  order.     The  proud  barons  of  the  Conquest 
had  died  out  or  had  been  humbled.     The  King  was  more 
powerful  than  any  one  man  in  his  realm.     A  new  nobility, 
a  nobility  which   had  risen   by  royal   favour,  had   stept 
into  their  places,  a  nobility  no  doubt  mainly  of  Nor- 
man descent,  but  who  had  risen  to  greatness  on  English 
ground,    and   whose   whole    position   and    feelings   were 
English  rather  than  Norman.     Normandy  was  now  but 
one  part  of  the  King's  vast  foreign  dominion,  a  dominion 
which  is  distinctly  marked  as  foreign   in  the  great  law 

^  Unlefls  we  accept  one  alleged  case  of  death  by  hunger  at  the  bidding  of 
the  chiyalrous  Bichard.    B.  Coggeshale,  63. 
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CH.  xxvn. 

No  out- 
ward dis- 
tinction 
between 
the  two 
races. 


Despotism 
paves  the 
way  for 
freedom. 


Necessity 
for  the 
separation 
of  Nor- 
mandy. 


which    made   Englishmen    gird   on    their    arms   for  ik 
defence  of  England.     All   formal   distinctions^   l^g^  ^ 
social,  between  Normans  and  Englishmen  in  England  had 
passed  away.     If  the  earl  was  commonly  of  one  blood  and 
the   churl   of  another,  that   was  now  merely   the  silent 
result  of  historical  events  more  than  a  hundred  years  oli 
In  working  these  great  results,  the  strong  power  of  the 
Crown  had  been  the  main  agent.    The  will  of  the  prince 
had  the  force  of  law,  because  the  power  of  the  prince  was 
the  only  safeguard  against  unlaw.     The  work  was  so  &r 
done ;  the  kingdom  of  England  was  built  up  again.    And 
now  the  fear  was  lest  the  kingly  power  which  had  thus 
again  built  up  the  nation  should  be  used  against  the  nation. 
A  righteous   King,   a   King  wielding  the  sword   of  tbe 
Henries  in  the  spirit  of  Saint  Lewis,  might  have  done 
for  us  all  the  evil  which  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis  did 
for  France.     The  rule  of  holiness  and  justice  might  haie 
paved  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  ages,  and   for  that 
general  crash  alike  of  good  and  evil  which  follows  when 
the  despotism  of  ages  is  violently  overthrown.     We  were 
spared  all  this,  because  our  evil  King  came  at  the  moment 
when  an  evil  King  was  needed.   In  France  the  power  of  the 
Crown  which  had  been  built  up  by  Philip  was  consecrated  by 
the  virtues  of  his  grandson  ;  of  that  came  the  evils  of  the 
old  monarchy,  the  evils  of  the  revolutions  and  tyrannies  of 
our  own  age.     In  England  the  power  of  the  Crown  whicb 
had  been  built  up  by  the  Henries  was  made  hateful  by  the 
crimes  of  John,  and  of  those  crimes  came  the  Great  Charter, 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  Petition  of  Right. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  John  one  thing  only  wai 
needed  to  wipe  out  the  last  trace  of  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Englishman  in  England.  As  long  as  aot 
prince  reigned  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  as  long 
as  many  of  his  nobles  held  estates  both  in  England  and 
in  Normandy,  the  Norman  origin  of  the  men  who  h^ 
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the  highest  place  in  England  could  not  wholly  be  for-  oh.  xzvii. 
gotten.     As  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  barons 
of  [England  could  not  wholly  forget  that  Normandy  was 
the    home   of  their   fathers,   that   England   was   a  land 
to    which    their    fathers    had    come,    many    of  them    as 
actual  conquerors,  all  as  members  of  a  conquering  race. 
What   was  now  needed  was  for  Normandy  to   become 
a  land  altogether  foreign  and  hostile.     The  first  great 
crime   of  John  did  this   great  service  for  England ;    it 
severed  England  and  Normandy.     John,  in   that  fitful  Overthrow 
exercise  of  higher  qualities  which  marks  his  whole  reign,  Arthur. 
crashed  Arthur  and  his  followers  at  Mirabel,^  and  made  ^'^^* 
himself  lord   of  all   his  father's  lands   beyond  the   sea. 
By  the  secret  murder  of  his  captive  nephew — ^for,  when 
a  captive  prince  vanishes  so  opportunely,  we  may  assume 
his    secret  murder^ — he  lost   those   parts   of  bis   lands 
heyond  the  sea  which   it  was  for  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land  that  he  should  lose.     The  French  King  cunningly  Forfeiture 
devised  for  himself  a  jurisprudence  out  of  the  romances  ^esTof 

of  CharlemaG:ne ; '  and   by  its  help  he  professed  to  de-  Normjindy. 

.  .  .  1203-1204. 

prive  his  guilty  vassal  of  all  his  lands  which  owed  homage 

to  the  Crown  of  France.     Continental  Normandy  was  won 

by  France  with  a  speed  and  an  ease  which  seems  amazing ; 

'  B.  Wendover,  iii.  168.  The  siege  was  "virtute  Aiiglorum  laudabili  in 
brevi  finitus."  The  writer  distinctly  looks  on  it  as  an  English  victory  over 
the  "  Francigene,  Pietavienses,  et  Andegavenses.^  We  have  Jdluf  s  own 
aooount  in  R.  Coggeshale,  137. 

'  See  R.  Wendover,  iii.  1 70,  and  compare  the  additions  of  Matthew  Paris. 
R*  Coggeshale  (i39>  145)  and  the  Laneroost  Chronicler  (laoi,  iao2,  1213) 
know  much  more  about  the  matter.  In  Lewis'  pleadings  at  Rome  (R. 
Wendorer,  iii.  375)  John  is  said  to  have  kiUed  Arthur  "  propriis  manibus, 
per  proditionem,  pessimo  mortis  genere,  qnod  Angli  murdrum  appel- 
Unt." 

'  On  the  new-fiudgled  jurisdiction  of  the  twelve  peers,  seemingly  devised 
by  Philip  for  the  nonce,  see  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Frangais,  iii.  489.  That 
Philip  had  the  Charlemagne  stories  in  his  head  appears  from  Giraldos,  D^ 
Inst.  Princ.  147.  See  R.  Wendover,  u.s.,  and  the  addition  in  Matthew 
Paris,  Hist.  Maj.  ii.  65a. 
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CH.  xxvn.  the  islands  only  remained  to  the  island  King.*  Bat  two 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  John  was  no  national  Nor- 
man Dake.  The  French  King  was  indeed  a  stranger,  but 
he  was  not  more  of  a  stranger  than  the  Duke  who  might 
pass  for  either  Angevin  or  English.  Again^  Normandj  itself 
was  no  longer  the  land  of  the  early  Dukes.'  The  Conquest 
of  England  had  taken  away  its  strength,  and  had  carried 
its  best  blood  into  another  land.  Normandy  had  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  so 
greater  hardship  to  receive  orders  from  Paris  than  to 
receive  them  from  Westminster  or  Poitiers.  As  far  u 
England  was  concerned,  the  last  tie  was  snapped  which 
bound  the  Normans  in  England — let  us  now  rather  call 
them  Englishmen  of  Norman  descent — ^to  the  native  land 
of  their  forefathers.  That  land  now  became  a  foreign 
land.  They  had  to  choose  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  they  chose  England.'  But  it  was  not 
enough  that  Normandy  should  become  a  foreign  land; 
it  was  well,  for  a  time  at  least,  that  it  should  become 
a  hostile  land.  Normandy  was  lost,  but  the  whole  of 
the  King's  continental  dominions  was  not  lost  with  it 
Retention  The  inheritance  of  William,  the  inheritance  of  Heoiy,  passed 
taine^^aian  away;  but  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  w- 
KnsfliBhde.  rained.    John  kept  those  parts  of  his  Gaulish  lands  whidi 

pendency.  *  * 

stood  in  no  relation  to  England,  those  whose  people  could 
not  say  either  that  they  had  conquered  EnglishaMB  or 
that  Englishmen  had  conquered  thmi.  That  the  Kxngd 
England  should  also  be  Duke  of  Normandy  was  in  some 
sort  dangerous  to  the  national  growth  of  England.  That 
the  King  of  England  should  be  also  Duke  of  Aqnitaine 
had  no  danger  of  this  kind ;    it  simply  gave   ^England 

^  Yet  some  of  the  Normans  had  presently  reasons  to  complain  of  Freock 
tyranny.   B.  Coggeshale,  15a. 

'  See  Giraldiis,  De  Inst.  Princ.  14. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  a6f ;  Ck>nst.  Hist.  i.  518;  Ckmam.  & 
Albini,  1203. 
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a  great  and   distant  dependency.     But,  in  so  doing,  it  oh.  xxvu. 

insured  th6  continuance  of  that  enmity  with  France  which 

had    passed   from   the    Norman   Dukes  to  the    English 

Kings.     England  went  on  warring  with  France  for  the 

sake  of  Aquitaine^  now  that  Normandy  had  become  French 

and  the  Norman  had  become  an  enemy.     To  the  English-  Normandy 

now 

man  whose  forefether  had  lifted  his   lance  for  William,  foreign  to 
Normandy  was  now  as  much  the  land  of  the  stranger  as  ^^^n*^^^*^' 
it  was  to  the  Englishman  who  had  wielded  his  axe  for 
Harold.   The  loss  of  Normandy  by  John  was  the  formal  un-  The  sepa- 
doing  of  the  Conquest ;  it  was  the  formal  naturalization  of  Nonnwidy 
the  disfiruised  kinsmen  who  now  cast  away  the  Romance  ffarb  *^®  ^?rmal 

o  JO         iindoiDg  of 

which  they  had  put  on  in  Gaul,  and  came  back  to  the  older  the  Con- 

nnest. 
heritage  which  the  man  of  Bayeux  shared  with  the  man  of 

Winchester,  the  man  of  Coutances  with  the  man  of  Lincoln. 
When  Richard's  Chateau-Gaillard  bowed  to  Philip,  all  the 
men  of  England  became  Englishmen.  And  yet  it  is 
not  without  a  sigh  that  we  see  that  noble  duchy^  the 
mother  of  heroes,  the  land  which  had  sent  forth  the  con- 
querors of  England  and  the  conquerors  of  Sicily,  with 
her  seyen  cities,  her  strong  castles  and  her  stately 
minsters,  her  people  whom  we  still  feel  at  a  glance  to  be 
Teutonic  brethren  in  the  Roman  land,  pass  away,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  under  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  whose 
Kings  had  fled  before  Duke  William  at  Varaville  and 
before  King  Henry  at  Noyon. 


The  loss  of  Normandy  thus  once  more  called  into  being  Fusion  of 
an  united  English  nation.     It  was  well  at  such  a  moment  ^^^^l^. 
that  England  had  a  King  whose  reign  was  one  long  series  of  y**?^,^? 
wrongs  and  insults  done  to  the  English  nation.    As  soon  as  of  foreign- 
Norman  and  Englishman  became  one,  they  were  bound  yet 
more  closely  together  by  the  presence  of  new  swarms  of 
foreigners  in  the  land.     The  counsellors  and   soldiers  of 
John  were  neither  Norman   nor  English.      If   by  any 


en. 
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CH.  xxvn.  chance  any  of  them  came  from  the  lost  Nonnan  land, 
their  Norman  origin  now  stamps  them  as  strangers 
equally  with  the  Flemings  and  the  Brabangons  whom 
John  brought  over  to  lay  waste  his  own  kingdom.^  Arch- 
bishop Hubert  had  stooped — ^fbr  men  then  deemed  that 
for  an  Archbishop  it  was  stooping — ^to  become  the  Chan- 
Death  of  cellor  of  the  King.^  As  long  as  he  lived,  as  long  evai  as 
bi^op        ^^^  Greoffrey  of  Essex  lived,  John  was  still  under  some 

Hubert,      jj^^j^  restraint,  as  Rufus  had  been  while  lAufranc  livei' 

1205;  °^  . 

Geoffrey     No  higher  tribute  was  ever  paid  by  a  bad   King  to  a 

I  a  19,  '  virtuous  minister  than  when,  on  the  death  of  Geotbej, 
John  cried  out  in  joy,  Now  indeed  I  am  Eling  over 
England.^  Now  began  that  invasion  of  Queens  and 
ministers  and  favourites  from  the  southern  lands  whicb 
led  to  such  mighty  changes  in  this  reign  and  in  the  next 

John's        John  had  put  away  his  English  wife,  the  heiress  of  the 

divorce  and  j.  «f  o 

second  great  Earl  who  had  been  his  father's  guardian,  to  many 
^'^^1)^^'  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  southern  vassals,  the  betrothed 
bride  of  another.  His  father's  soutiiern  marriage  had 
brought  him  a  mighty  duchy;  but,  when  John  exchanged 
Hadwisa  of  Gloucester  for  Isabel  of  Angouleme^  he  won 
for  himself  nothing  but  hatred  alike  at  Gloucester  and  ia 
La  Marche,  and  he  planted  a  root  of  bitterness  which  was 
to  bear  abundance  of  fruit  in  the  days  of  his  son.  PresentJy 

'  The  doings  of  the  BrabaofonB  and  others  come  out  m  all  onr  cdixonidflS) 
speoiaUy  in  Ann.  Wav.  1215,  where  we  read  of  "alienigene  batbari;* 
and  directly  afterwards  the  famous  Faukes  of  Breaut^  is  described  as 
*'  Faukes  quidam  furiosus,  genere  Normannus.*'  R.  Coggeshaley  1 7^3.  saji 
ttcpreesly  "Angligenas  omnes  a  curia  sua  fugavit.*'  But  th«  fediif 
oOmes  out  more  flftroHgly  of  all  in  the  poem  inserted  in  the  Melniae  sai 
Laneroost  Chronicles,  1215;  and  in  the  prose  nanatiTe  which  diiecdf 
follows  we  read  how  John  took  the  counsel  of  a  nameless  Achitopkel 
"  ut  totam  Aoglorum  progeniem  funditus  ab  An^&  eradioaret  et  bartam 
nationibus  terram  perpetuam  possidendam  donaret."  They  are  ''baibari'* 
again  in  the  Dunstable  Annals,  1214.  Gf.  also  Matthew  Ptets,  Hot 
Maj.  ii.  611,  612.  *  See  above,  p.  662.  '  See  above,  p.  81. 

*  M.  l^aris.  Hist.  Maj.  ii.  558,  Ct  R.  Wendover,  liL  183.  On  GeoSn?, 
see  Stubbsy  Const.  Bist.  i.  523* 
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he  Queen  from  the  south  is  followed  by  a  minister  from  ch.  xxvii. 
he  south.   First  the  see  of  Winchester,  then  the  chancellor-  5®*?  ^^ 

Kocnes, 

hip,  then,  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  justiciar-  Bishop  of 
hip,  were  bestowed  on  the  Poitevin  Peter  des  Roches,  as  1205-1238. 
hough  England  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  women  and  men  ^^^^^"^ 
>f  her  dependency.    At  last  came  the  final  struggle.     The  Justiciar 
lispute  about  the  archbishoprick,  the  interdict,  the  reck-  rpj^gdisDute 

ess  and  insolent  tyranny  of  the  King,  left  him  utterly  "^^^  In- 
nocent. 
Jiendless  when  the  last  bolt  was  hurled,  when  a  foreign  1^07-1  a i a. 

[>riest   dared  to  declare   the   King   of  England   deposed 

from   his   kingdom.     Then   stood   out  the  weak  side  of 

the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Conqueror.^    William  and 

Lanfranc  could  grapple  even  with  Hildebrand ;  John  could 

Qot  grapple  with  Innocent ;  and  the  Lanfranc  of  his  day 

had  been  driven  to  the  side  of  his  enemies.     In  his  last  Homage  of 

lespair,  the   King  who  wore  the   crown   of  Cerdic   and  innocent 

William  stooped  to  become  the  man  of  the  Roman  Pontiff"*^* 

in  his  own  island,  as  his  brother  had  become  the  man  of 

the  Roman  Csesar  in  his  foreign  bondage.     In  both  cases 

doubtless  the  homage  was  meant  to  be  little  more  than 

that  homage  which  in  those  days  men,  when  they  found 

themselves  in  any  strait,  so  lightly  pledged  and  so  lightly 

cast  aside.     John  perhaps  simply  clutched  at  the  chance 

of  help  from  the  spiritual  chief  of  Western  Christendom, 

as  he  is   said  to  have   clutched,  in  a  yet  wilder  fit  of 

despair,  at  the  chance  of  help  from  the  spiritual  chief  of 

Western  Islam.^    But  from  the  moment  of  John's  homage  Engiiph 

to  Innocent  begins  that  spirit  of  determined  resistance  to  to  Rome. 

the  encroachments  of  the  Roman   See  which  marks  all 

English   history  from   that  day  to   this.      Of  that  day 

came  the  glowing  denunciations  of  Robert   Ghrosseteste 

and  Matthew  Paris;   of  that  day  came   the   statute   of 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  439. 

'  See  the  stoiy  of  John's  embaaaj  to  the  Alxnohade  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  in  Matthew  Paris,  ii.  559. 
VOL.  V.  Z  Z 
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cH.  xxvu.  Provisors  and  the  statute  of  Praemunire,  and  those  g-reatc 

statutes  still  by  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Boman  uss- 

pation  was  swept  away.     Englishmen  had   once   haidk 

bonie  to   see  the   Patriarch  of  the   island  Empire   ds- 

placed  in  his  own  church  by  the  Legate  of  his  Boxdib 

brother;^  they  had  now  to  see  their  King  kneel  at  the 

feet,  not  of  the  Pontiff,  not  even  of  his  Legate,  but  o£  tiis 

John's  8U0-  simple   subdeacon    Pandolf.     Then    they   saw   the    King 

^  Con-     who  h^  sunk  to  this  depth  of  baseness  in  his  own  land 

tinent.        cross  the  sea  in  one  of  his  fits  of  enei^y^  and  appear  as  i 

X  *  X  Am 

conqueror  in  Poitou  and  in  the  lesser  Britain.'  Peifaaps 
they  had  hardly  time  to  give  much  thought  to  that  day  €t 
darkness  and  sorrow  for  every  man  of  Teutonic  speedi, 
when  three  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race,  the  Grerman,  the 
Fleming,  and  the  Englishman,  sank  before  the  ams  cf 
men  of  the  hostile  blood  and  speech.^  Yet  whether  ia 
defeat  or  in  victory,  whether  at  Bouvines  or  at  Waterloo, 
it  is  something  to  see  the  men  of  the  three  kindred 
lands  joined  by  a  faithful  bond  against  the  commoa 
enemy.  But  in  the  records  of  that  reign  foreign  defeats 
and  foreign  victories  alike  seem  a  strange  and  inoon* 
gruous  episode.  A  greater  fight  was  to  be  fought  within 
the  four  seas  of  Britain  than  any  that  could  be  fought 
in  Ponthieu  or  in  Poitou.  The  time  was  come  for  tbe 
people  of  England^  with  their  new-made  countrymen  in 
their  front  rank,  to  arise  in  their  strength  to  wage  i 
sterner  war&re  than  that  of  Bouvines  with  the  King  who 
had  sunk  to  be  the  man  of  a  foreign  Bishop. 


Battle  of 
Bouvines. 
1214. 


We  have  seen  that  there  are  cycles  in  history,  and  that 


^  See  above,  p.  236, 

*  See  B.  Wendover,  iil.  279 ;  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  315.  See  the  oom- 
mente  of  Walter,  ii.  203,  on  John*B  guoceas  against  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  and  compare  Chron.  Lanercost^  1 2 10,  1211. 

"  For  the  detaila  of  the  battle  and  the  exploits  of  the  almost  Si^&k 
Emperor,  see  K.  Weodover,  iii.  287-291.    Some  of  his  phrases  seem  ahnoil 
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the  ^eatest  of  men  sometimes  outwit  themselves.     I  have  cb-  sxvit. 

^already  said  that,  when  William  called  on  Alexander  to  Effectoot 
•'  the  action 

judge  between  him  and  Harold,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  of  Inuo- 
:day  when  John  should  receive  his  crown  as  the  mian  of 
Innocent,!    But  it  was  not  till  William  had  long  been  in  his 
:  grave  at  Caen  that  men  saw  what  had  come  of  that  special 
weakness  of  the  strongest  minds,  the  forgetfulness  that 
those  who  come  after  them  will  not  be  as  themselves.    And 
;  now,  by  a  strange  retribution.  Innocent  outwitted  himself, 
and  saw  the  result  of  his  deed  with  hie  own  eyes.     Like 
the  spear  of  Acbilleus,  the  same  hand  which  dealt  the  blow 
unwittingly  did  the  work  of  healing.    By  a  gross  breach  of 
.  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  of  the   English 
.  King,  and  of  the  English  nation,  Innocent  forced  on  the 
English  Church  a  Primate  of  his  own  choosing.     But  the  Primacy  of 
Primate  whom  he  forced  on  us  was   Stephen   Langton.  T..ng.°n 
ThroQgh  that  choice  England  received  her  leader  from  the  'wT-"'8. 
.  hands  of  her  enemy ;  she  received  the  first  of  that  long  line 
,  of  patriotic  churchmen  who  were  to  bridle  the  pride  of  Popes 
.  and  Kings  alike.     The  interdict,  the  tyranny,  the  depo- 
.  sition,  the  homage,  follow  in  order.    A  King  who  seldom  The  Eng- 
.  went  forth  to  battle  without  victory  found  that  at  his  ^o  e^t"^ 
bidding  the   national  force   of  England  would  not   stir,  ^''^^■ 
.  that  the  threatened  name  of  iti^ing  had  lost  its  force,  and 
ythat  even  against  a  French  invasion  no  sword  would  be 
.  drawn  for  him.^     It  was  not  till  John  had  become  the 

:  to  have  come  froia  Senkc.    For  tke  Frewih  venioa  see  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  PbDippia.  '  See  vol.  iii.  p.  iS6. 

'  SeeR.  Wendover.iii  145  ;  Wnlter  of  Coveiiti7,u.  log,  11 1.  The  Bam- 
mom  "  nib  nomine  caWertagfii  at  peipetiue  servitutU  "  is  clearly  the  •■ime  m 
'  the  nitfinp  Bummonii  of  the  days  of  Bufua  ;  see  above,  p.  77.  The  BummoDB 
Ii  It  oaniDent  on  the  Assize  of  Arms.  It  is  addresBed  to  the  "comitf^s, 
buones,  nulitea,  et  unnea  liberi  homines  et  oarvientea,  vel  qulcamque  siat 
,  et  de  qaocumque  temant,  qui  nrma  habere  debent  vel  arma  habere  poraint 
..et  quihomagiuiQ  nobis  vel  ligantiam  fbcernnt ;"  and  it  is  added,  "  qui  t'  nam 
Don  habent  et  arma  habere  pOBeint  illuo  veniant  ad  capieDdum  enl  Li^itt 
„  nostisa."  A  vaat  multitude  comes  togetlier.  The  "multitude  cti[i'<i~.!  <'v: 
'^  loenui  ndgo  "  tu«  sent  back ;  the  "milites.  servients,  etlibeiihomiucii  i'um 
ZZ  2 
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cH.  xxvii.  man  of  the  Pope  that   Stephen  and  the  other  banywj 

^®*"™  J^   Bishops  come  back  to  Eugland  ;^  and,  when  Stephen  hii& 

bishop.        the  great  events  of  our  constitutional   history  press  v 

upon  us.    At  the  feet  of  the  subdeacon  of  the  Pope  of  Boot 

John's        John  had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  a  foreign  power  ;  at  ik 

Stephen!     feet  of  the  Pope  of  his  own  island  world,  he  swore  to  ^ 

faithful  to  himself  and  his  own  kingdom.    The  laws  of  Kicf 

Eadward  are  renewed.  On  the  morrow,  as  it  were  by  a  cca- 

scions  transition  from  the  old  form  of  freedom  to  the  new. 

one  of  the  greatest  steps  is  taken  in  the  developemeot  ol 

our  national  Council  in  its  later  form.    Four  lawful  meo  ^ 

every  shire  are  summoned   to   share  in  the  King's  deep 

speech   touching  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  to  form,  in 

short,  the  first  representative  Parliament.^     By  the  patii^ 

Archbishop  and  the  patriot  Justiciar  the  laws  of  Kiu^ 

Henry  are  again  renewed,  and,  when  the  tyrant  flies  te 

arms,  he  hears  from  his  spiritual  yoke-fellow  the  eonstitv- 

tional  doctrine  that,  without  the  judgement  of  his  Coait— 

that  Court  which  the  law  of  England  held  to  be  great^f 

than  the  King — he  might  make  war  on  no  man.^     I^ 

balistariis  et  sagittariiB*'  are  kept  to  the  correct  namber  of  six:^  thotsa?^ 
(of.  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  iv.  p.  694,  and  above,  p.  197), "  quibus,  si  ergaregem  Ai^ 
et  defensionem  patri»  cor  unum  esaet  et  aninia  una,  non  fuisset  princepsi*^ 
ocelo  contra  quern  regnum  Angliae  non  defenderent.**  In  this  acconnt  we  g^ 
an  unusual  distinction  between  "  milites  "  and  "  equites."   Of.  vol.  iv.  p.  199- 

^  It  is  of  some  importance  to  mark  that  the  deposition  which  wai  pi^ 
nounced  by  Stephen  and  his  fellow  Bishops  in  1213  was  pronouikoed,  not  ■ 
England  but  in  France  (B.  Wendover,  iii.  243).  It  is  not  tiU  afttrr  Jobi'i 
homage  (iii.  260)  that  they  came  to  England.  The  asertion  thM  tk 
barons  or  clergy  or  people  of  England  in  any  way  consented  to  the  p«{*^ 
deposition  could  be  risked  in  1875;  in  12 13  it  would  have  aeemed  ** 
strange  as  the  degma  of  papal  infallibility  itself. 

'  At  the  absolution  given  by  Stephen,  John  swears  (R.  Wend.  in.  M 
**  quod  bonas  leges  anteoessorum  suorum  et  pnecipue  leges  Eadwardi  if^ 
revocaret  et  iniquas  destrueret.**  Then  follow  the  letters  sent  to  the  Sherifi 
to  summon  the  reeves  and  the  lawful  men  to  Saint  Alban's.  Later  in  tk 
year  comes  the  summons  for  four  discreet  men  of  each  shire  to  meet  ^ 
•Oxford.    See  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  278 ;  Const.  Hist.  i.  526,  528. 

'  R.  Wend.,  iii.  262,  263.  Stephen  tells  the  King  that  he  will  be  ^pvtyat^ 
^*  si  absque  jadicio  curie  suie  contra  queinpiam  bellam  faceret,** 
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B  memorable  Council  at  Saint  Paurs,  a  true  Parliament  ch.  xxvii. 
the  realm  though  no  King  presided  in  it,^  the  Primate  ^S^^^, 
ids  the  charter  of  Henry  to  the  assembled  barons ;  they  Paul's. 
rear  that  they  will  maintain  the  liberties  which  it  con- 
ins  even  unto  death.  John  meanwhile  renews  his  homage 
a  papal  Legate,  the  Legate  whom  the  Primate  withstands 
.  the  cause  of  the  rights  of  his  church  and  the  laws  of 
18  kingdom.*  Presently  the  King  for  whom  no  man 
onld  draw  a  sword  in  England  sets  forth  on  his  episode 
*  conquest  beyond  the  sea.  Meanwhile,  if  the  King  of 
Ingland  was  reminding  the  world  that  he  was  also  Duke 
ad  Count  on  Gaulish  soil,  the  Barons  of  England,  of 
rhatever  race  they  sprang,  were  showing  that  their  hearts 
t  least  were  truly  English.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
ince  the  beheading  of  Waltheof,  could  England  boast 
hat  she  had  nobles  of  one  heart  with  her  people.  To 
lave  been  the  oppressor  of  his  nobles  had  been  among 
ihe  glories  of  Henry;  it  was  among  the  deepest  crimes 
)f  his  son.  In  earlier  reigns  King  and  commons  had 
been  ranged  against  the  nobles  ;  now  nobles  and  commons 
ire  ranged  against  the  King,^  The  Barons  of  England 
ire  now  Englishmen.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  time  there 
Is  no  sign  of  any  distinction  among  men  born  in  the 
land ;  all  alike  bear  the  English  name  ;  all  alike  go  forth 
with  English  hearts  to  the  struggle  against  the  stranger. 
Before  the  shrine  of  the  royal  martyr  of  East-Anglia,  TheBarona 
that  Saint  Eadmund  who  had  smitten  down  Swegen  and  Edmunda- 

whom  Cnut  had   loved  to   honour,  that   Saint  Eadmund  ^"f^* 

'  1214. 

a  reverence  for  whom  had  been  the  one  English  feeling  in 
the  soul  of  the  foreign-hearted  Richard,*  the  Barons  swore 

'  R.  Wend.iii.  363.  ''ConyeneniDt  in  civitateLondoiiiaratn  apnd  Sanctum 
Paulam  StephaniiB  Cantuariensis  ai^chiepiscopus  cam  epifloopis,  abbatibuB, 
prioribaB,  decanis  et  baronibus  regni."  The  meeting  ia  called  a  "collo- 
quium," a  word  equivalent  to  Parliament.        ■  See  R.  Wendover,  iii.  278. 

'  This  comes  out  strongly  in  William  of  Annorica  (Duchesne,  v.  88). 

*  B.  Coggeshale,  63,  97  ;  Benedict,  ii.  164. 
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cH.  xxvu.  to  win  back  the  old  freedom — ^if  need  be  by  force  of 

from  the  King  who  denied  it.  The  names  of  lawgivas^ 
real  and  mythical,  Norman  and  English,  were  mingled  ia 
their  mouths,  as  if  to  put  the  fact  of  the  anion  of  laeei 
into  a  formal  shape.  The  laws  for  which  they  were  readr 
to  draw  the  sword  were  the  laws  of  the  English  King 
who  had  dwelled  so  long  on  Norman  ground,  the  lavs 
of  the  King  who  fir^  among  Kings  of  Norman  hkwd 
had  been  bom  an  English  iEtheling.'  For  the  laws  of 
Eadward  and  the  laws  of  Henry  the  Barons  of  the  Xorlk 
rose,  as  the  men  of  the  same  land  had  risen  in  the  davs  <^ 
Tostig  for  the  laws  of  Cnut.'  But  the  Barons  of  theNoitk 
were  but  the  foremost ;  the  Barons  of  the  whole  realm  and 
the  citizens  of  London^  Barons  in  their  own  city,  wen 
soon  arrayed  against  the  King.  In  language  whidi 
seems  to  forestall  the  doctrine  of  a  later  age  that  it  vai 
high  treason  for  a  King  of  England  to  levy  war  upon 
his  Parliament^  John  was  described  as  a  perjured  Kiag 
in  rebellion  against  his  Barons.^  As  on  the  day  of  the 
return  of  Godwine,  the  King  and  the  nation  met  face  to 
face,  and  from  that  day  the  laws  of  Eadward  and  tbe 
The  Great  laws  of  Henry  were  heard  of  no  more.  All  and  more 
1215.    '      than  all  that   those  ancient  laws  could  give  was  made 

*  In  the  assembly  of  Saint  Alban*B  (R.  Wend.  iii.  263),  after  John's  ot& 
to  restore  the  laws  of  Eadward,  the  order  taken  is,  "  quatenus  leges  Hesoia 
avi  sui  ab  omnibus  in  regno  cnstodirentnr  et  omnes  leges  iniqiue  peaitis 
enerventur.**  So  in  the  Archbishop's  speech  at  Saint  Paul'*8  (iii  263V 
in  the  oath  of  the  Barons  at  Saint  Edmondsbury  (iii.  393),  and  in  tlie  £»- 
cusdioDs  immediately  before  the  signature  of  the  Great  Charter  (iiL  ^ 
299),  the  laws  of  Eadward  and  of  Heuy  regularly  go  together. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  The  special  action  uf  the  northern  Bans^ 
**  Aquilonares,"  "  Norenses,"  comes  out  strongly  in  Walter  of  CorcBtiv 
and  in  the  Annals  of  Dimstable,  nor  is  it  now  forgotten  by  their  ooao&y 
man.     Const.  Hist.  i.  525,  540. 

'  B.  Wend.  iii.  300.  "  Barones  .  .  .  mieerunt  literas  .  .  .  exhartaaU* 
.  .  .  ut  ,  .  .  regem  perjurum  ac  baronibuB  riMlem  relinquentes  bb^ 
cum  eis  pro  libertatibus  et  pace  regni  inmiobiles  starent  et  eflkacHff 
decertarent.'* 
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st  for  ever  as  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman  in  the  oh.  xxvh. 
Kty-three  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter. 

What  the  Great  Charter  was  in  its  bearings  alike  upon  Character 
16   past   and   upon  the   future,  Englishmen  have   been  Great 
inght  in  the  pithy  words  of  the  constitutional  historian  ^^j^^' 
:  their  country.*     It  is  the  first  great  act  of  the  English  act  of  the 

restored 

ation  after  the  descendants  of  Norman  conquerors  and  English  na- 

rorman    settlers    had    fully   become    Englishmen,   after  ^^^' 

[1  thought  of  any  distinction  between  the  King's  men^ 

^rench  and  English,  had  passed  away  from  the  thoughts 

f  men.     In  form  it  is  the  charter  of  the  King ;  it  is  in 

ruth  the  record  of  the  liberties  which  the  nation  wrung 

rom  the  King.     But  it  decrees  nothing  new.     It  gives 

lew  securities  for  the  better  observance  of  old  rights; 

mt  it  gives  no   new  rights  where  no  new  rights  were 

leeded.     As  a  document  meant  at  once  to  redress  the  evils 

>f  the  moment  and  to  provide  against  the  fresh  appearance 

)f  those  evils  at  any  later  time,  it   contains  provisions 

Bvhich  are  momentary  and  provisions  which   are  eternal. 

[t  provides  for  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  morrow, 

ind  it  lays  down  rules  by  which  peace  may  be  kept  for 

ever.     But,  as  becomes  a  charter  of  Englishmen,  even  the  Its  practi- 

moet  general  principles  are  asserted  in  a  practical  shape,  racter. 

In  the   Great   Charter  there  is  not  a  word  of  abstract 

theory.     It   throws  its  shield  over   the   rights   of  every 

Englishman  from  the  noble  to    the   villain,   but  it  has 

'  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  55a;  "The  Great  Charter  is  the  first  great 
public  act  of  the  nation,  after  it  has  realized  its  own  identity :  the  consum- 
ination  of  the  work  for  which  unconsciously  kings,  prelates,  and  lawyers 
h^Te  been  labouring  for  a  century.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  recalls 
the  distinctions  of  race  and  blood,  or  that  maintains  the  differences  of 
English  and  Norman  law."  lb.  543;  "The  Great  Charter  is  the  act  of  the 
doited  nation,  the  church,  the  barons,  and  the  commons,  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  at  one.  It  is  in  form  only  the  act  of  the  king :  in  substance 
•ad  in  historical  position  it  is  the  first  effort  of  a  corporate  life  that  has 
i^^hed  fall  consciousness,  resolved  to  act  for  itself  and  able  to  carry  out 
*^»  Pwolution;' 
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CH.  XXVI7.  not  a  word  about  any  abstract  rights  of  man.  The  p 
visions  which  have  the  widest  scope  take  the  form  ct 
distinct  promises  to  do  or  to  forbear  from  doing  certiB 
definite  acts.  We — ^King  John  in  his  own  person  ni 
in  the  persons  of  his  successors — will  not  sell^  will  n^ 
deny,  will  not  delay,  right  or  justice  to  any  man.  TImb 
is  something  specially  English  in  patting  forth  gn^ 
principles  in  a  form  so  purely  practical,  and  in  conpusg 
them  with  provisions  purely  momentary,  with  promw* 
to  disband  the  foreign  mercenaries  and  to  deprive  <» 
their  offices  a  list  of  obnoxious  persons  some  of  wbtf 
ProtectioB  are  otherwise  unknown.^  But,  if  it  is  au  English  spnt 
it  to'aU^  which  speaks  in  the  decree  for  the  dismissal  of  "* 
classes.  foreigners,  it  is  no  less  an  English  spirit  which  pw- 
vides  for  the  rights  of  every  Englishman  aocordinf 
to  his  rank,  baron,  clerk,  knight,  citizen,  freeman, « 
villain.  It  is  a  charter  which  is  won  by  Bishops »» 
Barons;  but  it  is  a  charter  by  which  every  lord  hin» 
himself  to  do  to  his  man  as  he  binds  his  own  kkA 
to  do  to  him.*  It  is  a  charter  which  protects  thosf 
who  stood  outside  the  pale  of  feudal  relations,  and  eva 
those  who  might  have  seemed  to  stand  outside  of  i^ 
pale  of  the  law  itself.  A  crowd  of  provisions  prow 
for  the  redress  of  feudal  abuses  and  for  the  redress  ^ 
the  yet  worse  abuses  of  the  forests,  for  the  admiaistratioB 
of  justice  according  to  the  pattern  which  had  grown  op 
under  the  King's  father,  for  the  lessening  of  the  powfl* 
of  the  royal  officers,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  popn* 
and  the  elective  element  in  the  judicial  system.  ^ 
these  do  but  put  into  legal  shape  those  new  forms  '\s^^ 
which  the  old  liberties  of  England  were  gradually  changiof' 
while  the  strictly  constitutional  clauses  do  the  same  woit 

>  Clause  50.    See  the  remftrks  of  Mr.  Luard,  Prefiioe  to  Matthew  VtP^ 

U.  ZZXT.  j 

«  Clause  60.    See  Stubbs,  Trehfie  to  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii  Ixiii. 
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in    a  waj  no  less  clear  and  vigorous  within   their  own  oh.  xxvir. 
range.     The  name  of  Witenagemot  has  ceased ;  the  name  S°^**"' 
of  Parliament  is  not  ytt  heard  ;*  but  the  thinff  which  is  dausea  of 
described  by  both  those  names  is  there  in  all  its  fulness  ter ;  ad- 
by   the  name  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Kingdom,  ^j^^- 
There,  for  the  first  time,  the  elements  of  which  the  national  mentary 
assexnbly  was   composed,  and  the  way  in  which   it  was  tion. 
to  be  brought  together,  are  definitely  set  forth  in  a  legal 
shape.     The  distinction  between  the  Witan  and  the  land- 
sitting  men,  between  Lords  and  Commons,  between  those 
who  are  summoned  in  their  own  persons  and  those  whose 
summons  was  general,  now  stands  out  clearly  in  our  law. 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons 
are    to   have  their  personal   summons.     The  rest  of  the 
King's  tenants-in-chief  are  to  be  summoned  in  a  body 
by  the  Sherifi*.*     And  the  necessary  doctrine  is  laid  down  in 
60  many  words,  that  those  who  stay  away  shall  be  bomid 
by  the  acts  of  those  who  come.     When  such  a  principle  as 
this  is  laid  down,  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  direct  repre- 
sentation.  When  those  who  stayed  away  were  bound  by  the 
acts  of  those  who  came,  it  was  the  simplest  of  all  changes 
for  those  who  chose  to  stay  away  to  depute  some  of  those 
who  chose  to  go  to  act  in  their  names.     Let  this  custom 
be  stiffened  into   the  shape   of  a    formal   law,   and  we 
at  once  have  parliamentary   representation;    the  knight 
of  the  shire   is  already  called  into  being.     And  mark 
another  step  of  advance  backwards  which  is  involved  in 
this  last.    The  assembly  is  so  far  feudalized  that  the  rights 
of  the  simple  freeman  are  forgotten ;  the  summons,  even 
the  general  summons  by  the  Sheriff,  extends  only  to  the 
King's  tenants-in-chief.     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Kings  tenants-in-chief  were  a  much  larger  body,  and 

'  At  least  Dot  in  Latin  or  Eagliah ;  it  was  already  in  oommon  use  in 
French. 
'  Clauie  14.    See  above,  p.  409,  and  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  534. 
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cH.  xxvu.  took  in  men  of  much  smaller  estates,  than  we  mig^ht  at 
first  sight  be  inclined  to  think ;  still  they  did  not  take  in 
the  whole  body  of  freemen^  not  eve^>  the  whole  body  of  mai 
holding  land  by  a  free  tenure.  But,  as  soon  as  the  election 
of  definite  representatives  was  fully  established,  as  those 
representatives  could  be  nowhere  chosen  but  in  the  ancient 
county  court,'  every  freeholder  at  least,  if  not  every  freeman, 
won  back  his  right,  till  a  backsliding  Parliament  of  the  dark 
days  of  Henry  the  Sixth  took  it  from  him  in  the  interest 
The  Three  of  oligarchy.  Three  of  the  elements  of  our  parliament 
tary  constitution,  Lords  Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal,  and 
Knights  of  the  shire,  are  thus  fully  established  by  the 
Great  Charter.  Another  struggle  was  still  needed  to  place 
the  representatives  of  the  growing  towns  of  England  by 
their  side. 
Powers  For   the   assembly — we   may  venture   to    call    it   the 

ment.     '    Parliament — thus  constituted  full  parliamentary  rights  are 
Power  of    claimed.     Save   in   the   case   of  those   three  feudal   aids 
epu»«-  ^y^j^  might  seem   to  have  stepped  into  the   place  of 
the  trinoda  necessilas  of  earlier  times,  not  a  penny  of  the 
subject's  money  was  to  be  taken  by  the  sovereign  without 
the  consent  of  the  national  Council  thus  brought  together. 
Here  was  in  truth  nothing  but  the  old  law;  yet,  when 
the  law  was  thus  set  down  in  black  and  white,  the  ebum 
seems  to  have  been  startling.     It  may  be  that  Archbishop 
Stephen  had  taken  a  step  further  than  his  age  was  pre- 
Omission    pared  to  follow  him.     In  the  later  confirmations  of  the 
Btitutional  Charter^  these  clauses^  which  seem  to  us  the  kernel  of  the 
theconfir-  ^^^^^  matter,  were  left  out ;  they  seemed  more  than  the 
mation.       nation  could  dare  to  ask  or  the  King  bring  himself  to 
grant;    the   right    of   exclusive    parliamentary    taxation 
had   still  to  be   struggled  for  through   more  than   two 
generations.     Yet  hardly  less  memorable  than  these  pro- 
visions which   turned  out   to   be  temporary  are  some  of 

^  On  election  by  the  Ck>mity  Coorfc,  see  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  225. 
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those  which  were  temporary  in  their  own  nature.    Greatest  oh.  xxvn. 
among*  the  clauses  of  the  Great  Charter  is  that  which  ^^*  ^^ 

°  resistance 

asserts  in  legal  form  the  legal  right  of  Englishmen  to  aaserted. 
withstand  oppression.  The  perjured  King  who  had  rebelled 
against  his  Barons  might  again  show  himself  perjured  and 
rebellious.  If  he  fell  away  and  broke  the  promises  which 
he  now  made^  he  was  to  be  withstood  in  arms  in  the  name 
of  the  powers  which  Englishmen  held  to  be  greater  than 
the  King,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Law,  and  the  Great 
Council.*  If  the  King  was  faithless  to  his  word,  twenty- 
five  of  his  Barons  were  to  bring  him  to  reason  by  force,  if 
reason  failed  them.     And  among  those  twenty-five  stands  Advance 

i.-ii  ..         A   •  1  1*1  '  •     t  of Qiunici- 

one  name  which  snows  the  strides  which  municipal  as  p^i rights; 
well  as  national  freedom  is  making.  By  two  clauses  in  J^*^^  or 
the  Charter,  London  and  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  of  London, 
ports  of  the  realm  are  confirmed  in  all  their  rights  and 
liberties.^  And  among  the  twenty-five  chosen  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  baronage  stands,  next  after  men  bearing 
the  famous  names  of  Bigod  and  Mowbray,  the  Mayor  of 
London  city.  If  England  had  gone  back  to  the  days 
of  Eadward,  London  had  more  than  gone  back  to  the 
days  of  Leofstan.^  But  if  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
great  city  thus  took  his  place  among  Earls  and  men  of 
ancient  houses,  it  was  because  Earls^  Barons,  and  Mayor 
were  now  but  the  chiefs  of  an  united  nation.  When  the 
Barons  went  forth  to  do  justice  on  a  perjured  King,  they 
were  to  go  forth  at  the  head  of  those  of  whom  they  were 
but  the  chief  representatives.  They  were  to  distrain  upon 
the  King,  to  seize  his  lands  and  castles,  with  the  help  of  the 
commons  of  the  whole  realm.*    We  seem  to  have  come 

'  I  need  hardly  quote  again  the  &mou8  words  of  Bracton  which  I  tooH 
M  one  of  the  mottoes  for  my  Growth  of  the  English  Constitntion. 

*  Claoses  la,  13. 

'  See  above,  p.  469. 

*  Clause  61.    **Illi  viginti  quinque  barones  oom  oommuna  totius  term 
dUtriogent  et  grayabont  nos  modis  omnibaB  quibus  poterunt." 
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cH.  XXVII.  back  to  the  days  wheo  Godwine  made  his  defence  beforp 
the  King  and  all  the  people  of  the  land,  to  the  earlier 
days  when  churls  as  well  as  earls  gave  their  assent  is 
loving  form  to  the  laws  of  Glorious  ^Ethelstan.^ 

We  might  here  bring  our  tale  to  an  end.     With  the 
signing  of  the  Great  Charter  the  immediate  political  re- 
sults of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  wiped  out.  The  kingdom 
to  which  that  charter  was  granted  was  again  an  English 
kingdom.     But  it  will  be  better  still  to  cany  our  viev, 
however  slightly,  over  the  two  generations  which  followed 
because   in  them   the   work    of  transition,    the  work  of 
fusion,  was  still  going  on.     We  may  look  on  the  union  of 
the   two   races  as   formally  accomplished   by   the  Greit 
Later         Charter.'*    But  the  Great  Charter  itself  still  left  something 
'    to  be  done.     It  was  not  till  the  later  years  of  the  centwT 
that  the  newer  form  of  English  freedom  was  brought  into 
its  perfect  shape,  till  all  for  which  men  had  so  long  bce*^ 
struggling  was  finally  won,  and  nothing  was  left  to  aft?' 
Laat  days   ages  but  to  dcvclope  and  to  improve  in  detail.    And  it 
hia  rebel-    fonns  part  of  the  immediat-e  history  of  the  Great  Charter 

^^^^-  that  the  right  of  resistance  which  that  Charter  established 

1315.  ^ 

by  law  was  not  doomed   to   remain  a  dead  letter.    The 

• 

Charter  was  hardly  sealed  when  the  perjured  King  agafl^ 

rebelled  against  his  Barons.     He  sent  to  complain  to  his 

lord  at  Rome  that  laws  and  liberties  which  took  away  the 

The  Char-  dignity  of  his  Crown  had  been  wrested  from  him.    The 

nuii^'  and  '^^^  ^^^^^  P*^  ^^^^  ^^s  man.    The  Bishop  of  Rome  took 

the  Barons  ^^  tj^n  to  annul  the  liberties  of  England,  to  call  them 

excommu-  ^  ^  . 

nicated  by  by  thosc  foul  names  in  which  papal  rhetoric  has  erer 
been  so  rich,  to  denounce  suspension  against  the  patnot 
Primate  and  excommunication  against  the  Barons  whom 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

•  Stubbs,  Preface  to  Walter  of  Coventry,  u.  Ixxvi ;  "  The  sentence  of 
Bunnymede  reversed  the  sentence  of  Hastings.*' 
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he  led.^  Then  came  the  moment  of  utter  blackness  and  ch.  xxvii. 
despair^  when  a  worse  fate  than  the  anarchy  of  seventy 
years  earlier  seemed  to  be  in  store.  The  rebel  King,  at  the 
head  of  his  foreign  mercenaries,  was  laying  waste  his  own 
kingdom,  taking  castle  after  castle,  and  showing  thab  his 
brute  force  was  for  the  moment  stronger  than  the  liberties 
which  he  had  jast  granted.  In  utter  despair  the  Barons 
sought  for  a  new  King,  and  they  sought  for  him  beyond 
the  sea.     They  sent  for  Lewis  of  France  to  deliver  them  E'ect'on 

f  T       i 

from  John  and  to  wear  the  crown  of  England  in  his  stead.'  1216. 
In  that  day  such  an  act  did  not  bear  the  character  which 
it  would  have  borne  in  any  later  age.  Both  to  Norman 
and  to  English  feeling  it  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
only  changing  one  stranger  for  another.  John  could  no 
longer  be  borne.  There  was  no  one  in  the  land,  no 
Stephen,  no  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  no  Richard  of  York, 
to  take  his  place.'  For  one  moment  at  an  earlier  time 
the  thoughts  of  men  had  turned  towards  the  elder  Simon.* 
But  he  was  now  far  away  in  the  southern  land,  and 
Simon  was  neither  an  Englishman  by  birth  nor  a  man 
sprung  of  kingly  blood.  If  they  chose  an  Englishman, 
they  must  choose  one  from  among  their  equals,  to  whom 
obedience   would  be   hard.     If  they  chose   one  born   of 

'  See  R.  Wendover,  iii.  322-329,  336-338,  340.  JoWs  ambassadors 
■peak  of  the  Uberiies  of  England  as  "  quasdam  leges  et  libertates  iniquaa, 
quas  dignitatem  regiam  nuUi  decait  confirmare."  Innocent  is  natoraUy 
fiercer,  and  he  calls  the  Charter  "  oompositio  vilis  et  turpis,  venim  etiam 
Ulicita  et  iniqua  et  merito  ab  omnibus  reprobanda  '*  (326,  328).  History 
Witt  hardly  stop  to  discuss  the  trifling  cavil  whether  Innocent  pretended  to 
annul  our  liberties  because  he  disliked  the  liberties  themselves,  or  only 
because  he  disliked  the  way  in  which  they  were  won.  It  is  enough  that 
*  Bishop  of  Rome  took  on  him  to  annul  the  laws  of  England  on  any 
gro^ind. 

*  The  election  of  Lewis  comes  out  most  strongly  in  R,  Wendover,  iit 
359*  Mid  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  224,  225,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  the 
election  of  a  King,  or  rather  Lord— the  word  is  "  dominus"  (see  above, 
p.  698) — **  ex  communi  consensu  totius  regni  fieri  optHiuit." 

"  See  Stubba,  Preface  to  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  xxxii,  xxxiii. 
•Aim.  Dunst.  12 10, 
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cH.  xxTn.  any  kingly  line,  thej  had  to  seek  for  Viim  in  otiier 
lands.  It  may  even  have  been  that  the  contrast  betweea 
the  reign  of  John  and  the  later  days  of  Richard  may 
have  led  to  the  thought  that  a  King  beyond  the  aea 
was  better  than  a  King  in  their  own  island.  They  chose 
then  a  King  of  a  kingly  hoase,  of  a  house  whose  princes 
had  won  general  admiration  and  attachment  beyond  tiieir 
own  realm/  a  house  whose  Kings^  some  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  were  truly  Kings,  while  the  lords  of  the  Norman 

ciaimBof  and  Angevin  stock  were  only  tyrants.^  They  choee  a 
prince  whose  children  at  least,  if  not  himself,  would  come 
of  the  old  stock  by  the  spindle-side,  the  husband  of 
a  grand-daughter  of  Henry,  Blanche  of  Castile.^  The 
Saxon  Emperor,  nearer  in  every  way  to  England  than 
the  French  prince,  had  sunk  out  of  notice  before  the 
advance  of  the  younger  Frederick,  and  Otto's  ties  to 
his  uncle  were  perhaps  too  dose  for  any  man  to  think 
of  him  as  the  King  who  could  be  set  up  in  his  stead. 
Lewis  of  France  then  was  chosen.  The  step  was  perhaps 
unavoidable,  but  it  was  soon  seen  how  false  a  step  it 
was.  Yet  even  this  false  step  had  its  share  also  in 
the  work  of  kindling  again  the  nationality  of  Eng^land. 
Lewis  soon  showed  that  to  choose  a  French  prince  to 
rule  over  England  was  in  truth  to  invite  a  French  con- 
quest of  England,     It  soon  began  to  be  whispered  that,  if 


^  For  the  general  estimation  of  the  French  Kings  at  this  time,  eapedaHy 
as  contrasted  with  the  Normans  and  Angevius,  see  GiraldoB,  I>e  In«t. 
Princip.  155,  156  (where  he  distinctly  prays  for  French  mle  in  finglaad), 
194,  200.     Cf.  Walter  Map,  aia. 

'  The  abuse  of  the  Norman  tyrants  by  Giraldns,  155,  156,  refuses  its 
climax  at  the  end  (178),  where  John,  "catolus  tyrannicus,  craexitiHiiilis 
a  tyrannis  parentaliter  exortus,  ipseque  tyrannorum  omnium  tynumb' 
simus,"  is  contrasted  with  Lewis  the  '*  felidum  et  naturalium  felix  proeapii 
regum." 

'  See  the  dispute  at  Bome  about  the  claims  of  Lewisi,  R.  WendoTer,  lii 
371-378,  where  there  is  a  most  subtle  argument  io  show  that  Blanche  had 
a  better  claim  than  Otto. 
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lewis  reigned,  the  lands  of  England  would  be  again  parted  oh.  xxvn. 
at  among'  Frenchmen,  as  they  had  once  been  parted  out  ^^r'^^PJ 
mong^   Normans.^    At   such   a  moment  it  was  hard  to  feeling 
ay  whether  the  domestic  tyrant  or  the  foreign  deliverer  Lewis. 
ras  the  more  dangerous  enemy.     But  in  those  days  every 
^d  work  and  every  evil  work  all  helped  together  in  the 
ommon   cause.     The  death  of  John  cut  the  knot.     His  Death  of 
^oung  son  was  guiltless  of  his  crimes,  and  strange  as  the  J2i6. 
'eign  of  a  minor  was   in  England,  English  feeling  soon 
^thered  round  the  one  representative  of  the  old  stock  in 
>ppo8ition  to  his  French  rival.     Men  went  forth  to  fight  Battle  of 

•  T  *  1 

it  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  as  to  a  holy  war,  to  save  England  ij,^ 

from   the    dominion   of  the   stranger.^     It   was  a  newly 

ftwakened   burst  of  national  feeling  which  placed  Henry 

trhe  Third  on  the  throne,  and  every  event  of  his  long  and  EflTects  of 

weary  reign  tended  to  draw  out  that  national  feeling  in  of  Hei^ 

more  definite  shapes,  and  to  draw  all  the  sons  of  the  soil,  of  ^^®™^^- 

•»     '  '      1210-1272. 

whatever  race  and  whatever  rank,  close  together  in  one 
body  as  fellow-workers  in  the  great  strife  against  Pope 
and  King^. 

The  fifty  years  that  follow  the  death  of  John  form  one  Dominion 
long  time  of  struggle  against  foreign  dominion  and  foreign  Legates. 
influence  in  various  shapes.^     First  came  a  time   which 

*  B.  Wendover,  iii.  383,  384  ;  R.  Coggeshale,  179. 

*  Ann.  Wav.  1117.    Cf.  T.  Wykes,  1217. 

'  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  even  the  shortest 
'^•Wfttive,  strictly  so  caUed,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  so  to  do  forms 
no  part  of  my  subject.  I  am  concerned  with  that  reign  only  so  fiir  rs  its  leading 
events  helped  to  get  rid  of  any  slight  traces  which  stiU  remained  of  the  dis- 
tlnctioii  between  Normans  and  English  in  England.  This  reign  is  the 
S^eat  period  of  the  monastic  annalists.  We  lose  the  statesmen-historians  of 
ue  reign  of  Henry  the  Seoondi  bnt  we  get  instead  oar  great  patriotic  writer 
'^tthew  Paris.  His  general  authority,  which  has  been  sometimes  attacked 
y  those  to  whom  his  plainness  of  speech  was  inconvenient,  and  the  relation 
>&  which  ha  stands  to  earlier  writers,  have  been  set  forth  by  Professor  Stubbs 
^  *  weighty  judgement  in  the  Preface  to  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.  Ixxxi.  Since 
*-  hegan  writing  this  Chapter,  the  second  volume  of  the  Professor^s  own 
^'^'luititutional  History  has  appeared,  in  which  we  may  now  study  the  st<»y 
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Pandolf, 

Legate 

1217-1221, 

[Bishop  of 

Korwich 

1222- 

1226]. 

First  ooQ- 
firmatioii 
of  tlie 
Charter. 
1 2 16. 


came  nearer  than  any  other  in  English  history  to  a  time 
of  actual  foreign  dominion.  The  homage  which  John  bui 
done  to  Innocent  was  not  allowed  to  sleep.  What  special^ 
marks  the  first  years  of  Heniy  is  the  position  held  bj 
the  papal  Legates,  first  by  Walo  and  then  by  Ftodd£ 
England  was  dealt  with  as  a  vassal  land,  and  somethiiig 
more.  No  King  of  the  French  had  ever  dreamed  of  keeiasg 
Normandy^  no  King  of  the  English  had  ever  dreamed  of 
keeping  Scotland,  in  the  tutelage  in  which  Honorius  tk 
Third  strove  to  keep  England.^  The  Great  Charter  «« 
renewed ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  greatest  daxses,^ 
and  others  not  less  important  at  the  time  were  trampM 
under  foot.  Men  whom  the  Charter  had  denounced  If 
name  still  remained  in  office,  and  no  man  who  had  hal 
any  share  in  withstanding  the  late  tyranny  bad  tof 
chance  of  royal  or  legatine  favour.  Some  folded  their 
hands  in  silence  ;  others  withdrew  to  the  Holy  Wis 
while  the  yoke  of  France  was  exchanged  for  the  yoke  n 
Bome.    Yet  even  then  we  were  not  without  hope ;  ewi 

of  constitutional  progresB  under  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  f^ 
in  the  dearest  b'ght  and  with  the  surest  guidance.  For  the  early  ptf^  * 
the  reign  of  Henry  we  hare  also  the  collection  of  Royal  and  Wt^ontm 
Letters  with  Dr.  Shirley's  Prefitce,  and  for  the  career  of  Simon  we  hM.n  v 
monograph  by  Dr.  Pauli. 

^  See  Dr.  Shirley's  Pre&ce  to  the  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  especolij 
pp.  xviii,  zx.  The  impudence  of  some  of  PandolTs  letters  is  almost  be^ 
belief.  See  for  instance  one  to  Hubert  of  Bur]^  in  p.  xii  of  Dr.  Skakfi 
collection.  But  the  great  Regent  Earl  of  Pembroke  perhaps  stiiuii  ^ 
more  clearly  in  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  38. 

'  See  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ii.  31,  ii,  26,  and  the  text  in  Sdect  CbtitA 
339.  On  the  confirmation  in  1225  see  Const.  Hist.  ii.  37.  In  the  naRi^ 
in  the  Dunstable  Annals  (Ann.  Mon.  ill.  93)  we  read,  "  Post  mnlttf  ^^ 
sententiarum  revoluticHies,  oommnniter  placuit,  quod  rex  tarn  pop^U  f"* 
jdebi  libertates  prius  ab  eo  puero  ooncessas,  jam  major  &ctuB  iad^ 
Where  could  the  monk  of  Dunstable  have  heard  about  *'  populv'*  ^ 
**  plebs,"  and  what  distinction  did  he  draw  between  them  ?  Did  hs  sbF^ 
echo  Livy  in  the  same  panot-like  way  in  which  Livy  echoed  sootf  ^ 
Roman  record  1  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  can  really  hate  bx*"^ 
Lords  and  Commons,  as  the  Burton  annalist  (1255,  Ann.  Mod<  <•  i^ 
probably  did  when  he  spoke  of  "  major  et  minor  pc^ulus." 
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n  patriotic  feeling  was  not  wholly  on  one  side.     A  few  oh.  zxvn. 

lest  men  had  with  desperate  loyalty  stood  by  John  to  the 

'tj  and  these  men  now  stood  as  a  barrier  between  the  Eng- 

i  nation  and  the  strangers.     The  King's  first  gaardian,  WilliAm, 

lliam  Marshal^  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  did  what  ^^    *'* 

Id  be  done  at  such  a  moment.    So  after  him  did  Hubert  finJ"dian 
n  .  .  1216-1219. 

Burgh,  sometimes  placed  in  strange  partnership,  some-  Hubert  of 

les  in  rivalry,  with  the  Poitevin  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ^^^^.* 

.  .  .    .  .  guardian 

aetimes  the  guardian,  sometimes  the  minister,  sometimes  12 19, 

diod  1 2A4 

)  victim,  of  Henry,  but  in  all  characters  doing  all  that 
nan  could  do  in  such  a  case  both  for  the  King  and  for  his 
:>ple.     And,  greater  than  all,  the  Primate  whom  Inno-  Gonfinna- 
it  had  g^ven  us  again   stands  forth  as  the  champion  charter 
freedom,  and,  in  defiance  of  courtly  opposition,  winsj^^^y 
other  confirmation  of  the  Charter.^     But  strangers  still  bishop 
le;   the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Legates  is   only  ex- 1233. 
anged  for   the  dominion   of  the   Poitevin  Bishop,  and  Revolt  and 
e  first  civil  war  of  the  reign,  the  war  of  the  younger  Richard, 
u-l  Marshal,  is  waged  to   get  rid  of  him  and  of  the  f^  ^"• 
rarms  of  his  countrymen  who  infested   England."     By      ,234. 
is  time  the  second  act  of  the  drama  has  begun,  and  the 
>pe  of  deliverance  shows  itself  in  a  quarter  where  none 
>uld  have  looked  for  it. 

Henry  was  now  reigning  in  his  own  name,  reigning,  as  Henri's 
remarked  long  ago,  in  not  a  few  respects  as  the  true  reign, 
accessor  of  the  Confessor.     But  in  one  point  Henry  and  "^7« 
•^dward  difiered.     Each  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  mother ; 
at  Isabel  of  AngoulSme  had  no  share  in  the  insults  and 
Spoliations  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Emma.   In  Henry's  mar-  His  mar- 

_  _         nacre  with 

*ge  the  Proven9al  Eleanor  took  the  place  of  English  Ead-  Eleanor  of 
yth ;  but  the  southern  Queen  had  not  to  dread  imprisonment  f ^'^5®'*°®' 

*  See  the  story  in  Matthew  Paris,  316  Wats. 

*  See  the  wvolt  of  Earl  Bichard  in  the  Dunstable  and  Waverley  AnnaU. 
'34*  Bichard  Siward  (in  half-a-dozen  spellings)  appears  in  his  following ; 
'••  be  a  descendant  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick  t  see  vol.  iv.  p.  782. 

VOL    V.  3  A 
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cH.  xxvn.  at  Wherwell^  and  it  needed  that  she  should  be  the  mother 
Eviiinfla-  of  the  great  Edward  to   atone  in   some  degree  for   the 

6I1CO  of 

Heiuy*8      ®^Is  which  she  and  her  foreign  kinsfolk  and   followers 
mothw^     wrought  in  the  land.     The  private  and  domestic  virtues 
which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the  Conqaeror, 
were  displayed  on  the  English  throne  in  the  person  of 
Heniy  were^  like  the  vices  of  his  father^  a  curse  at   the 
moment  and  a  blessing  in  the  end.     Henry^  a  good  son 
and  a  good  husband,  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  No 
to  his  mother  or  his  wife,  and  the  land  was  filled  with 
successive  swarms  of  the  kinsfolk  and  countrymen  alike  of 
BeBistanoe  Isabel  and  of  Eleanor.     This  new  incursion  of  strangrers 
foreign        again  brought  out  the  national  feeling ;   and  for  a  while 
underEMl  ^^®  national  feeling  had  for  its  leader  the  subject  nearest  to 
Richard,     the  Crown,  the  man  who  was  to  win  a  higher  place  than 
was  held  by  any  Englishman  before  or  after  him.    Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  presently  to  be  Richard  King   of  the 
Romans,  appears  for  a  season  as  the  leader  of  his  country- 
men against  his  brother.     These  were  the  days  w^hen  King 
and  Pope  were  firmly  allied  for  every  purpose  of  wrong 
and  extortion;   but  wrong  and  extortion  only  bound  the 
nation  more  firmly  together.     The  extravagances  of  the 
Court,   the  greed   of  the  foreign  favourites,  the  endless 
demands  of  the  arch-enemy  at  Rome,  led  only  to  more 
constant  gatherings  of  the  chiefs  and  representatives  of  the 
Parlia-       nation.    Council  after  council,  we  may  now  say  Parliament 
Henry  tbe  aft^r  Parliament,^  is  held ;  and  every  demand  of  money. 
Third.        whether  granted  or  refused,  forms  another  step  in   con- 
stitutional progress.     The  power  of  the  purse  is  sho¥nng 
its  importance,  and  along  with  it  we  see  the  beginning  of 
the  demand  for  another  power  which  modem  Parliaments 

^  The  word  **  coUoquium/'  which  no  doubt  repretents  "  parlement  **  in 
French,  is  constantly  used  through  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign.  At  least 
in  1246  the  "  Parlamentain  genenJissimum  totius  regni  Anglicaai*^  stands 
forih  in  all  its  fulness  iu  the  pages  of  Matthew  Paris  (696,  Wats). 
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have   &t  last  gained  in  all  its  fulnessj  thongh  only  in  an  en.  z 
indirect  shape.    Ab  Boon  as  the  Farliaments  of  Henty  the  Ii«i" 
Third  began  to  demand  anything,  they  hegan  to  demand  p>riia' 
that  the  great  officers  of  state  shonld  not  be  appointed  by  ^!^^ 
the  King's  arbitrary  will,  but  with  the  advice  and  consent  '"">'■  "^ 
of  the  nation.     In  the  great  political  maniEesto  of  those  offic«ni  of 
times,  a  document  which  shows  how  well  onr  fathers  knew 
what   freedom  was  and  how  dearly  they  prized  it,  it  is 
l)TOog:ht  as  one  of  the  charges  against  the  King  that  he 
wished  to  keep  all  these  great  appoiDttnents  in  his  own 
hand.*     And  the  bodies  which  used  this  langnage  were 
becoming  more  and  more  entitled  truly  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  nation.     The  representation  of  the  shires  by 
chosen  knights  is  step  by  st«p  firmly  established.    And,  as 
those  knights  were  chosen  in  full  county  court — we  are 
tempted   to  say  in   fiiU  scirgem^t — the    assembly,  in  ■  its 
representative  character,   becomes    more   and    more  fully 
entitled  to  use  those  popular  formulee  of  ancient  times 
which   had   lost   one    meaning   and   were    fast    winning 
another.^     And  never   did   popular   formulee   stand  forth 

'  See  Stubbs,  Conat.  Hiit.  ii.  40,  41,  and  the  great  Polilicol  Poem 
printed  in  Wrist's  Politioal  Songs,  96.  I  have  quoted  the  passage  which 
bean   oa   the  praaent  queatiou  In  Qrowth  of  the  Rngljuli  Constitution, 

*  He  wajr  in  which  the  Aasemblies  of  this  leign  are  desoribed  ii  al- 

'   most  aa  Tariooi  ai  in  earlier  times.    In  the  WaTsrley  Annals,  lllB.  we 

'.  meet  tbe  Witan,  the  "sapieatee  AngUte,"  tor  perhaps  the  Inst  tjme  by 

that  najii&    The  deacriptioiia  are  more  or  teas  popolar  without  anjr  very 

certain  mU.    In  the''magiiniiipaHIamentain"of  1157,  we  read  in  Matthew 

'.   Parii  (946,  Wata)  how  "  in  parliameuto  eapiadicto,  Dondoni  fiiuto,  rex  in 

audientu  totius  popali  addacto  nionstratoque  omnibus  Edmundo,  queiD 

protulenrt  in  medium  Teetitum  indumento  Apuliensi,  ait"  (we  are  re- 

-    minded  of  the  speech  of  Anselm  at  the  marriage  of  Hear?  tbe  First,  me 

}   above,  p.  \6qy,  and  we  get  a  Tivid  deeoription  of  the  way  in  which  a  royal 

speech  might  be  received  in  thoae  dajs.    In  the  description  in  tbe  Burton 

Annalist  (Ann.  Mon.  i.  360)  of  tbe  ParliameDt  of  Weetminiter  in  1155  its 

'     memben  are  described  as  "  episcopi,  abbatea  et  prioree,  eomitea  et  baranee, 

et  totioe  Kgia  nuyoree."    And  we  directly  after  get  a  still  clearer  de- 

'    *cription  of  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  eccleaiattical  part  of  the  AssconUj ; 

3  Aa 
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cH.  zxvu.  with   greater  boldness,   truth,  and  dignity  than  in  & 

remonstrances  which  united  England  laid  before  the  pqd 

Letters       throne.     The  heart  of  every  Englishman  most  swell  as  h 

land  to  the  reads  the  great  letters  in  which  the  nobles,  eleigj,  ai 

1^^1247  commons  of  England^  with  the  brother  of  their  Kingtf 

their  head^  join  with  one  voice  to  denounce  the  evil  dnisp 

of  that  foreign  court  where  gold  was  the  only  lord  ui 

master.^ 

Union  of        The  great  feature  of  this  time,  a  feature  whicb  ^ 

cUwees.       struggle  against  Henry  shares  with  the  struggle  agas< 

his  &ther^  is  the  perfect  union  of  all  races,  classes,  id 

callings  in  the  patriotic  work.    Distinctions  of  Norman  vi 

Englishman  were  forgotten  when  all  were  Englidune, 

distinctions  of  nobles^  clergy^  and  commons  sank  into  tk 

Patriotism  back-ground  when  all  save  courtiers  were  patriots.    Tb 

liflhde^^  was  an  age  of  English  worthies,  and  it  was  specially  an  igt 

of  one  class  of  English  worthies,  worthies  who  were  i^» 

the  less  Englishmen  because  they  were  churchmen.    To- 

taries  of  the  dogmas  of  yesterday,  dogmas  of  whidi  Ia&* 

franc  and  Anselm  never  heard,  strive  in  vain  to  claim  ^ 

saints  and  righteous  men  of  the  English  Church  as  pa.*! 

*'  EpiBOopi,  ftbbatee,  prioree  et  proctuatorea,  qui  ibidem  pro  jxtdreat^ 
affuerunt.**  On  the  growth  of  representation,  see  Stubbs,  Conat.  Hut  i 
220-.332. 

^  The  great  letters  from  the  nobles  and  commons  of  England  to  the  Fip 
in  1245.  1246,  1247,  will  be  found  in  Matthew  Paris,  666,  700,  721.  Tt^ 
of  1246  comes  firom  Bichard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Simon  of  Montfoit  Bad^ 
LelceBter,  the  Earls  of  Hereford,  Korfolk,  Gloucester,  Winchester,  AHmbbz^ 
and  Oxford,  "et  alii  totius  regni  Anglie  barones,  prooeres,  et  magnato.* 
nobUes  portuum  maris  habitatores,  necnon  et  derus  et  populus  muTOitt 
See  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  181.  It  is  needleas  to  pk  ^ 
passages  from  English  writers  on  the  -venality  of  the  Court  of  Kcmt.  * 
subject  on  which  they  found  plenty  to  say  irom  the  days  when  the  IH^ 
borough  Chronicler  (11 23)  found  out  how  "  |7et  ofercom  Borne  >et  df 
oumeO  eall  weoruld,  ]>et  is  gold  and  seoluro."  But  it  may  be  as  wd* 
turn  to  two  such  orthodox  writers  as  John  of  Salisbuzy  (L  190 ;  iL  39)  ^ 
Garnier  (81).  The  second  passage  of  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  vohiB^ 
After  speaking  of  the  venality  of  one  Cardinal,  he  adds,  '*  Alter  vir  boa* 
opinioniB  est,  Bomanus  tamen  et  cardinalis.'* 
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of  tflieir  modem  following.     The  first  article  of  the  Great  ch.  xxvii. 
Cliarter  declared  that  the  CSiurch  of  England  should  be 
free.      And,  to  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  freedom  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  meant 
freedom  from  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  the  King  at  home, 
meant   no  less  freedom  &om  the  endless  meddlings  and 
extortions  of  the  enemy  beyond  the  sea.     When  men  in 
tlie    sixteenth   century  prayed  for  deliverance  from   the 
iTyranny  of  the   Bishop  of  Home  and  all  his  detestable 
enormities,  they  did   but  echo  the  voice  of  England   in 
tlie   thirteenth  century  and  in  days  earlier  still.     From 
i;lie  Peterborough  Chronicler  onward,  through  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  John   of  Salisbury,  who   found   what  a 
l>rui@ed  reed  Aome  was  to  lean  on,  the  series  of  our  ecele- 
siastical  worthies   goes   on.     It  goes   on   in  the   patriot 
Stephen^  whom  Home   suspended  for  his  patriotism;   it 
gfoes    on  when  the  thr<Hie   of  Dunstan  and   Stigand   is  Edmund 
again   filled  with   an  Englishman  in  name  and  race  and  bisbop  of  ' 
lieart,  our  second  sainted  Edmund,  who  had  to  wage  so  Canter 
weary  a  strife  against  Pope  and  King.     It  goes  on  in  a  1234-1240. 
yet  greater  name^  in  holy  Robert  of  Lincoln,  the  rebuker  of  ^^^^'^ 
Popes,  the  hammer  and  despiser  of  the   Romans^  whose  teste, 
g^lorified   spirit,   so   men  then  deemed^  did  by  a  wicked  Lincoln. 
Pontiff  as  an   earlier  Edmund   had  done   by  the  tyrant  "35-"53. 
Swegfen.^     Stephen,  Edmund,  Robert,  were  doubtless  men 
of  Old-English  blood  ;  it  was  well  then  that  another  name, 
^^orthy  to  stand  by  theirs,  should  come  from  the  ranks  of 
t^fae  Norman  baronage.     The  prayers  and  holy  rites  with  Walter  of 
-virhicli  Odo  of  Bayeux  had  ushered  in  the  day  of  Senlac  Bi^op'of ' 
liave,  as  it  were,  their  answer  from  English  mouths  in  the  ^^I^'^^g 
prayers  and  holy  rites  with  which  Walter  of  Cantelupe 
ushered  in  the  day  of  Evesham.^ 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  these  times  that  good  is  brought 

^  See  the  stoiy  in  Matthew  Paris,  883  Wats. 
'  See  T<A,  i.  p.  583 ;  c£  iii.  p.  62, 
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Cornwall. 


cH.  XXVII.  out  of  evil,  and  that  help  ccnnes  from  the  most  unlooked- 
for  quarters.     We  see  this  even  among  the  patriot  prelats 
whose   names  we   have  just  gone  through.     If   Stephei 
Langton  was  the  nominee  of  Innocent,  so  iEVlmand  Bub 
was  the  nominee  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  and   Walter  rf 
Cantelupe,  whose  good  deeds  won  him  the  ban  of  Romt 
was  consecrated  by  Gregory's  own  hands  to  the  throne  d 
Lyfing  and  Wulfstan.     And  so,  when  the  g'reat  straggk 
of  all  came^  we  found  our  deliverer  in  one  in  whom^  whe& 
he  first  set  foot  upon  our  shores^  no  man  could  have  deemed 
that  we  had  a  coming  deliverer  to  welcome.     The  hopes  of 
England  had  once  gathered   round  an  English   £arl,  in 
earlier  times  we  should  have  said  an  English  ^theling,  the 
first  man  born  of  Angevin  stock  on  English  ground  who 
Falling       had  any  share  in  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman.      But  a 
iMcSard  of  foreign   wife  and  a   foreign  crown  tempted   away   Earl 
Richard  from  the  good  cause;  one  whom  he  had  himself  in 
his  English  days  looked  on  as  a  stranger,  lived,  when  he 
had  himself  received  the  crown  of  Charles  and  Otto,  to 
hold  him  in  bonds  in  the  cause  of  English  freedom.     We 
need  feel  no  shame  that,  on  the  great  days  of  all  in  camp 
and   council,  the  foremost  champion  of  England,   saint, 
statesman,  and  captain,   the   hero   of  England    and    her 
martyr,  should  be  found  in  a  man  who  was  not  of  English 
birth.     We  had  enrolled  a  foreign  King  and   a   foreign 
Primate  among  the  names  dearest  to  Englishmen ;  it  was 
time  that  we  should  do  the  same  by  a  foreign  Earl.      While 
so  many  foreign  marriages  in  the  royal  house  had  given 
England   enemies  and   plunderers^  it  was  well  that  an- 
other foreign   marriage  in  the  royal  house  should  give 
her  her  deliverer.     If  Denmark  gave  us  a  new  JSlfred  in 
Cnut,  if  Aosta  gave  us  a  new  iElfheah  in  Anselm,  so  the 
hostile  Gaulish  land   itself  gave   us  a  new  Godwine  in 
Simon  of  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.     The  evils  that  came 
of  the  foreign  marriages  of  Henry's  father  and   Heniy 


Simon  of 
Montfort, 
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Iiimself  are  in  a  manner   atoned  for  when  his  widowed  ch.  zxvii. 
sister  became  the  worthy  wife  of  the  flower  of  knifi^hthood.  ^}^  '""'r, 

J  o  ■'  nage  with 

tlie   protector  on  earth  and  in  heaven  of  the  folk  of  Eng-  the  King's 

Bister 

laTid.^      If  the  part  of  God  wine  had  now  to  be  played  by  a  Eleanor. 
strang^er,  that  stranger's  English  Countess,  the  pupil  of  the 
iincaiionized  saint  of  Lincoln,  may  take  her  place  alongside 
of  the  Danish  wife  of  his  forerunner.     The  part  of  Gytha 
a.t    [Ebccter  was   played  again  by  Eleanor  at  Kenilworth. 
"We    are   now  in   the   thick  of  the   great    tale.      While  Career  of 
ll^nglishmen  are  seeking  crowns  in  Germany  and  Sicily, 
the  stranger  whom  England  has  made  her  own  is  winning 
the    freedom  of  England.     Men's   thoughts,   so  it   was 
said,  had  once   turned  to  the   elder   Simon   as  a   King 
for    ^England;    she   now   found    more    than   a    King    in 
his    son.     The   great   Earl   is   a   reformer   from   the   be- 
ginning; but   it  is   only  step  by  step  that  his  eyes  are 
oi>ened  to  the  only  way  in  which  true    reforms   can   be 
wrought.     His  platform  gradually  widens ;  the  first  noble 
of  the  land,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  King,  takes  into 
partnership  the  growing  commons  of  the  realm,  first  the 
knights  and  then  the  citizens.^     In  his  tale  we  find  our- 
selves on  spots'  which  have  played  their  part  in  our  earlier 
liistory.    Oxford,  now  become  the  seat  of  famous  schools  of 
learning,  has  not  lost  the  place  which  she  held  while  she 
WSL3  still  but  a  border  fortress.    As  it  was  at  Oxford  that  The  Pro- 
I>anes  and  Englishmen  had  agreed  to  Eadgar's  law,  so  now,  Oxford.** 
in   the  great  Provisions,  more  than  the   laws  of  Eadgar,  '^58. 
rnore  than  the  Charter  of  John,  was  won  for  us.    The  days 

1  See  the  poem  in  the  Political  Songs,  1 24  ; 

"  Salve  Symon  Montis  Fortis, 
TotiuB  floB  militis, 
Duitu  poenas  passus  moriia, 
Protector  gentia  Anglic." 
I  have  quoted  more  paasagee  to  the  same  effect  in  Growth  of  the  EngliEih 

Constitutioii,  p.  ip^- 
I  The  grtydvLaX  developement  of  Simon*8  policy  should  be  studied  in  Dr. 
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were  now  come  in  which  there  was  no  need  that  N'onnsBi 
and  English  should  agree,  for  Barons  and  Commons  hiPi 
become  words  which  may  be  freely  used  for  one  anoths. 
Then  comes  the  Barons'  War,  a  war  in  which  we  migiil 
almost  say  that  the  word  baron  had  gone  back  to  its  fii^ 
meaning,  and  that  that  what  it  now  meant  was  a  war  waged 
by  all  the  men  of  England  against  their  faithless  King. 
The  day  of  victory,  the  great  Parliament,  the  day  of  over- 
throw and  martyrdom,  follow  fast  on  one  another;  aoi 
the  great  Earl  who  had  been  so  lately  the  champion  c^ 
Englishmen  on  earth  was  now,  by  their  voice,  in  the  teetk 
of  the  ban  of  Rome,  enrolled  among  the  saints^  to  wofi 
signs  and  wonders,  as  Waltheof  and  as  Thomas  had  done 
before  him. 

For  a  moment  the  cause  of  freedom  seemed  crushed; 
but  on  the  heights  of  Lewes  and  of  Evesham   two  mes 
had  met  as  enemies  whom  history  must  rather  look  on  is 
fellow-workers.     The  uncle  passed  on   the  torch   to  the 
nephew  who  overthrew  him ;  the  nephew  clothed  himself 
with  the  mantle  of  the  uncle  whom  he  overthrew.      Simos 
died   beneath   the  sword  of  Edward;    but  it  is    as   the 
disciple  of  Simon,  as  the  heir  of  his  'policyj  as  the  mas 
who  carried  his  work  to  perfection,  that  Edward  stands 
forth  as  the  greatest  name  among  our  later  Kings.    Who 
.  Simon  saw  the  host  of  Edward  marching  against  him,  be 
said  that  it  was  from  himself  that  their  chief  had  learned 
the  art  of  war.     But  it  was  more  than  the  art  of  war  that 
the  victor  of  Evesham  had  learned  from  the  martvr  who 
fell  before  him.     In  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  whiek 
Edward  showed  towards  the  vanquished,  in  the  perfect 
peace  of  the  last  few  years  of  Henry's  reign,  we  see  the 
fruit  of  the  lessons  of  the  teacher  who  was  gone.    And  yet 


^  In  the  ProvisionB  of  Oxford  (Select  Charten,  378  et  eeq.)  sadi 
**comitee  et  baiones'*  alternate  with  sach  as  "le  oommim  de 
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iore,  the  great  political  work  of  Simon  is  one  whose  glory  ch.  xxvn. 
idward  must  share  with  him.     We  have  seen  how  our  Simon's 
arliamentary  constitution   had   long  heen   growing   np,  ^oongtj. 
lowly  and  silently.     Step  hy  step,  through  the  long  and  g^"    ^^^ 
leary    reign  of  Henry,  the  powers  of  Parliament  were  pjeted  l^ 
onstantly  strengthened,  and  the  constitution  of  Farlia- 
lent  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  perfect  form, 
liat   perfect  form,  in  all   its  completeness,  representing 
very  class  of  the  freemen  of  the  realm,  prelates,  earls, 
nd  barons,  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  was  held  yp  by 
limon  before  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Vhat  Simon  showed  us  for  a  moment,  Edward  gave  us  for 
ver.     The  greatest  of  all  parliamentary  reforms,  the  ad- 
aission  of  the  towns  to  a  direct  share  in  the  national 
epresentation,  was  in  its  first  momentary  form  the  thought 
f  Simon ;  in  its  lasting  shape  it  was  the  gift  of  Edward. 
The  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  destroyer  was  but  the 
executor  of  the  legacy  of  the  martyr.     A  testament  not 
without  blood,  and  sealed  by  the  death  of  the  testator, 
WHS  carried  out  in  all  its  fulness  by  the  pupil  whom  a  hard 
late  had  made  the  slayer  of  his  master. 

And  now  the  gosl  of  our  tale  is  reached.  The  people  of  Reign  of 
England,  chastened  and  strengthened  by  a  momentary  the  Firhi. 
)verthrow,  have  risen  again.  They  have  changed  their 
conquerors  into  brethren ;  they  have  changed  the  Norman 
barons  into  the  front  rank  of  the  united  English  nation. 
h  remained  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work. 
Under  Richard,  John,  Henry,  the  body  of  the  nation  had 
been  fest  waxing  more  and  more  English  ;  but  its  head  was 
Btill  alien.  Save  that  he  reverenced  the  ancient  saints  of 
England,  save  that  he  gave  the  names  of  English  saints 
And  heroes  to  his  sons,  we  might  have  said  that  Henry  of 
Winchester  was  more  of  an  alien  at  heart  than  Henry  of 
Le  Mans.     But  with  him  the  days  of  foreign  kingship  are 
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CH.  xzTii.  ended.  It  might  seem  to  be  the  formal  wiping  out  (i*it 
'^rhi^  foreign  Conquest,  when  England  had  ag^ain  a  King  Iwac 
King  of  the  the  name,  not  only  of  the  English  saint  to  whom  Nona 

now  linOa  ^_ 

and  Englishman  looked  back  with  such  &ntastie  remeK'- 

but   of  his  own  fore&ther  and  model,  the  unci^nqnent 

Called        founder    of  the    English  kingdom.     Some   reckonisg^i 

Fourth.      lawyers  or  courtiers  has  taught  us  to  speak  of  our  gft£ 

Edward  as  the  first  of  his  name.     Men  of  his  own  if 

with  better  remembrance  of  the  true  history  of  his  kiae- 

doA,  hailed   him  as  Edward  the  Third  and  Edwudtlif 

Fourth,  fourth  among  the  Kings  of  the   English,  tfca 

Character   among:  the  Emperors  of  Britain.^     In  him  we  had  a  i^ 

'  indeed.     Before  him  we  had   Kings  who  had  indiiw*? 

wrought  us  good  by  their  vices,  by  their  weaknesses,  Is 

their  very  absence  from  among  us.     Now  we  have  cb« 

more  a  King  to  rule  us  with  wisdom,  valour,  and  gooduffJ- 

like  the  noblest  of  the  native  Kings  of  the  elder  stoi 

Hia  legifila-  There  was  now  no  need  to  ask  for  the  laws  of  Bl«>-* 

when  new  laws  of  Edward,  new  laws  putting  forth  ancJ*** 

rights  in  a  new  dress,  were  yearly  decreed  by  the  rfVi 

lawgiver  at  the  head  of  his  assembled  people.    ^«  ^ 

now  a  King  who  well  loved  the  powers  of  his  crown,  Is: 

who  knew  that  the  strength  of  a  King  lies  in  the  strei^ 

of  his  people.     After  so  many  Kings  whose  word  «* 

lightly  pledged  and   lightly  broken,  we  had  one  at  W 

whose  life  was  ruled  by  the  precept  that  was  graven* 

His  con-      his  tomb.     The  days  of  foreign  rule  had  passed  away  » 

WaLsand  ©ver,  the  days  of  the  earliest   Edward   had   come  b» 

ScoUand.    ^gain,  when  the  conqueror  of  Wales,  the  paramount  i 

Scotland,  stood  forth  as  more  truly  Lord  of  the  We  • 

Britain  even  than  his  great-grandfather  who  had  reca^* 

the   submission   of  the  Scottish  Lion  at  Falaise  and  i 

^  In  the  Annales  Regis  Edward!  Primi  (Luard's  Risbaoger,'  4/3^  ^ 
appears  as  "  Edwardus  Tertius."  In  Walter  of  Coventry,  i.  19,  «  ^ 
a  splendid  panegyric  of  *'  Edwardus  Quartus.** 
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York.*  Every  stain  had  been  wiped  out,  every  trace  ofoH.  xxvn. 
bondage  had  passed  away.  The  Angevin  King,  the  Norman 
baronage,  the  English  commons,  had  forgotten  that  they 
sprang  from  three  stocks  which  had  once  been  such  deadly 
enemies.  The  cycle  has  come  round ;  England  has  again 
an  English  King,  ruling  by  laws  which,  changed  as  they 
were  in  form,  had  given  back  to  us  the  substance  of  all  that 
was  precious  in  the  laws  of  our  earliest  day.  Men  asked 
in  Edward's  day  by  what  laws  Edward  should  be  guided  in 
judging^  the  cause  of  his  loftiest  vassal.     Was  he,  whomHlaEm- 

■ 

some  have  called  the  English  Justinian,  to  be  guided  by  ^^^' 
the  laws  which  Justinian,  on  the  throne  of  the  New  Rome, 
had  put  forth  for  all  lands  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  ? 
And  the  answer  was  that  an  English  King,  Emperor  in 
his  own  island,  was  bound  by  no  laws  but  those  of  his  own 
island  Empire.^    In  reading  words  like  these  we  feel  that 
we  have   passed  away  from  the  days  of  Normans   and 
Angevins ;  we  feel  ourselves  again  face  to  face  with  Ecgberht 
the  eighth   Bretwalda,  or   with   ^thelstan,   Basileus    of 
Britain.     What  if  dark   days  came  after  him,  the  days  No  such 
of  Kings   who  turned  away  from  the  consolidation  and  y^f 
rule  of  the  island  Empire,  to  grasp  at  shadows  of  domi- 
nion beyond  the  sea  ?     What  if,  in  the  reigns  after  him, 
as  in   the    reigns    before   him,    our  freedom   was    again 
strengthened,   not   by  the  virtues  and  the  wisdom,  but 
hy  the  vices  and  follies  of  our  Kings?    His  glory  does 
but  stand  out  the  greater  and  the,  purer,  as  the  King 

On  Edward's  dealings  with  Scotland  I  have  said  Bomething  in  the 
Essay  just  referred  to.  I  take  for  granted  that  no  one  who  knows  anything 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  thinks  that  any  apology  is  needed  for  Edward's 
dealings  with  Wales. 

Rishanger,  ed.  Riley,  p.  255  ;  "Episcopus  Bibliensis  requisitus  dixit 
quod  dominus  rex  secunduin  leges  per  quas  judicat  subjectos  sues  debet 
prooedere  in  casu  isto,  quia  hie  censetur  Imperator."  So  Palgrave,  Docu- 
^eaU,  p.  39 ;  «« sjj^  Robert  de  Brus  .  .  .  prie  a  nostre  seigneur  le  rey  come 
^  «m  Bovereyn  seigneur  e  son-  Empereur."  See  Historical  Essays,  First 
Series,  p.  69. 
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CH.  zxvn.  ^ho  wrought  the  good  of  his  kingdom^  not  as  the  b* 
stmment  of  a  blind  chance,  not  as  a  pappet  in  the  bail 
of  others,  but  as  a  King  who,  on  the  throne  of  Enghii 
made  the  welfare  of  England  the  conscious  object  of  te 

Conclusum.  life.  With  Edward  then,  the  first  King  of  the  new  stoi 
who  deserved  to  be  called  an  Englishman,  the  fiist  Ki% 
in  whom  the  blood  of  Cerdic  and  Woden  had  swaU(^ 
up  the  blood  of  Norman  Dukes  and  Angevin  CoimtB,  th 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  its  results  finds  ^ 
fitting  end.  We  leave  England  in  all  the  strength  td 
freshness  of  her  second  birth,  under  the  rule  of  the  bstii 
her  royal  lawgivers,  the  noblest  of  her  royal  conqoenis. 
Our  tale  may  follow  the  great  King  to  the  end  of  ^ 
glorious  life  and  to  one  stage  beyond  it.  We  will  bA 
follow  him  to  his  last  resting-place  of  all  beneaUi  tb 
shadow  of  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor ;  we  ¥rill  leave  Ub 
rather  in  that  solemn  hour  of  meeting  of  the  migitf 
dead  when  he  lay  for  a  moment  beside  the  gnve  <i 
Harold. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  5. 
Domesday. 

A  COMPLETE  account  of  Domesday  and  its  contents  is  the  business^ 

not  of  a  historian  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  but  of  a  critical  editor 

of  the  great   Survey  itself^  whenever  a  person   so  much  to  be 

longed  for  shall  show  himself.     The  well-known  Introduction  by 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  its  use  till  something  better  appears,  but  it  is 

far  from  being  up  to  the  present  standard  of  historical  scholarship. 

Indeed  the  earlier  work  of  Kelham,  on  which  that  of  Ellis  is 

partly  founded,  really  shows^  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  not  a  greater 

knowledge  of  facts,  yet  a  greater  power  of  understanding  the  facts. 

I    have  also   before   me  a    French   work,   "Hecherches   sur   Le 

IDomesday  ou  Liber  Censualis   d'Angleterre,  par  MM.  L^chaud 

d'Anisy  et  de  Ste.  Marie,  Caen,   1842/'     Its  chief  object  is  to 

identify  the  different  persons,  French  and  English,  whose  names 

are  found  in  the  record ;   but  it  is  done  with  very  little  criticism, 

and  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  with  the  object  of  tracing  out  the 

pedigrees,  real  or  imaginary,  of  various  Norman   families.     An 

useful  work,  primarily  local  in  its  character,  but  containing  a  good 

deal  of  matter  not  confined  to  its  own  district,  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones's 

**  Domesday  for  Wiltshire"  (Bath,  1865).     The  photozincographic 

editions   of  the  Survey  of  each  county  published  ^by  Sir  Henry 

James  have  the  great  use  of  preserving  an  absolutely  perfect  text, 

and    of  making  the  look  and   character  of  the  document  more 

generally  known.     But  a   really   critical   edition   of    the   whole 

Survey,  bringing  the  full  resources  of  modern  scholarship  to  bear 

on  all  the  points  suggested  by  it,  is  an  object  which  ought  to  be 

taken  up  as  a  national  work. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  have  to  deal,  not  so  much  with  Uie  docnmai 
iteelf,  as  with  the  evidence  which  it  supplies  as  one  of  the  gros 
sources  of  my  history.  But  some  notice  of  the  document  iteeif 
is  not  out  of  place,  and  the  difference  in  character  between  difeoc 
parts  of  the  Survey  also  calls  for  some  notice. 

The  technical  name  for  the  book  known  as  Domesday  seems  la 
be  "  Liber  de  Wintonid."  This  is  the  name  giren  to  it  in  the 
book  itself  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  298).  Other  names  are  collected  h 
Ellis  (i.  I,  Falgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  iL  cccxlv),  hot  & 
name  Domesday  seems  to  have  been  commonly  in  use  in  the  tudtt 
century.  The  "  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  "  (i.  16,  Select  Charten,  19^ 
calls  it  "  Liber  Judiciarius,"  clearly  as  a  translation  of  the  £iig^ 
name.     For  he  adds, 

"Hie  liber  ab  indigenis  Domesdei  nuncupatur,  id  est,  die 
judicii  per  metaphoram ;  sicut  enim  districti  et  terribilis  ersmi0 
illius  novissimi  sententia  nulli  tergiversationis  arte  valet  elodi :  s( 
quum  orta  fuerit  in  regno  contentio  de  his  rebus  que  illic  aimo- 
tantur ;  cum  ventum  fuerit  ad  librum,  sententia  ejus  in&tnari  not 
potest  vel  impune  declinari.  Ob  hoc  nos  eundem  librum  judiciansB 
nominavimus ;  non  quod  in  eo  de  propositis  aliquibus  dubiis  fentsr 
sententia ;  sed  quod  ab  eo  sicut  a  priedicto  judicio  non  licet  11& 
ratione  discedere." 

So  Thomas  Rudbome,  while  confounding  the  making  of  Domes- 
day with  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries  in  1070  (see  toL  it. 
p.  328),  says  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  257),  "Eodem  tempore  hctas  t^ 
magnus  liber ;  qui  habitus  est  in  thesauro  Westmonasterii  et 
alius  in  thesauro  ecdesise  cathedralis  Wyntonise,  vocatns  Domn- 
day,  et  vocatnr  sic,  quia  uulli  parcit,  sicut  nee  magnus  dies  judidi' 
Thierry,  who  rolls  these  two  quotations  from  the  Dialogue  td 
from  Rudborne  into  one,  colours  (ii.  95)  the  meaning  of  the  naoe 
after  his  usual  fashion.    Aft«r  mentioning  the  Latin  names,  he  ad^ 

"  Les  "SaxoDB  I'appblerent  d'un  nom  plus  solennel,  le  livre  (h 
dernier  jugement,  Doormsday  hoo%  parce  qu'il  contenait  kvr 
sentence  d'expropriation  irrevocable." 

Thomas  Rudbome  merely  witnesses  to  the  common  h^ 
of  his  own  time.  The  authority  of  the  Dialogue  is  moR 
weighty.  But  the  name  of  Domesday  was  also  applied  to  smallff 
records  of  the  same  kind,  to  surveys  of  particular  districts  or  ^ 
the  property  of  particular  bodies,  from  a  time  as  early  as  tbe 
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le  itself.    There  are  many  local  Domesdays,  as  those  of 
Norwich,  Ipswich,  and  Chester  (mentioned  by  Falgrave, 
Sn^lish  Commonwealth,  ii.  cccxlv),  and  that  of  Evesham.     The 
most    notable  among  them  is  the  Domesday  of  Saint   Paul's, 
made    in    1181   by  the  Dean,  the  famous  historian   E^lph   de 
X>iceto,    and  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale.     The  Archdeacon   (ix. 
et    seqq.),  followed   by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones  (Wiltshire  Domesday, 
x.^iii),    seems   to    make   the  word    Domesday   to   mean    simply 
tlie   day  of  holding  the  local  court,  and  the  Domesday  book  to 
mean  the  book  drawn  up  from  the  inquisitions  made  on  these 
court  days.     The  simplest  explanation  is  often  the  best ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  feeling  with  which  the  Survey  was  looked  on  when 
it  was  made,  it  is  possible  that  there  really  is  in  its  popular  name 
sncli  a  reference  as  the  writer  of  the  Dialogue  supposes  to  the 
^eat  day  of  doom,  and  that  the  smaller  Domesdays  were  so  called 
in  imitation  of  the  great  one.    As  for  its  being  so  called  from  being 
laid  up  in  a  place  called  "  Domus  Dei "  at  Winchester,  it  is  answer 
enough  that  the  name  is  plainly  English. 

The   Domesday  here  spoken  of,  the  Liber  de  Wintonia  or  Ex- 
chequer Domesday,  consists  of  two  volumes.     The  former  contains 
thirty  shires,  together  with  the  anomalous  districts  of  Rutland  and 
the  land  "  inter  Eipan  et  Mersham.''     That  is  to  say,  it  contains 
all  the  shires  that  were  surveyed  at  all,  except  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  the  fuller  reports  of  which  form  the  second  volume.     The 
distinct  book  called  the   Exon   Domesday,  in  possession  of  the 
Chapter  of  Exeter,   contains  the   fuller  reports  of  the  western 
counties,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 
This  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume,  the  "  Additamenta "  of  the 
pnhlished  Domesday.     The  same  volume  contains  the  "Inquisitio 
JSliensis,"  a  record  of  the  same  kind  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of 
'Ely.      These  three,  the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
the  £xon  Domesday,  and  the  Inquisitio  EHensis,  seem,  as  I  have  said 
in  the  text,  to  be  the  original  record  of  the  Survey  itself,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  first  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an  abridged 
shape.     In  the  case  of  the  lands  of  Ely  and  of  the  western  shires 
-we  thus  have  the  Survey  in  two  stages.     In  both  volumes  of  the 
'Elxchequer  Domesday  each  shire  is  commonly  headed  with  a  list  of 
the  chief  land -owners  in  it.     The  King  comes  first,  then  the  great 
ecclesiastical  and  then  the  great  temporal  proprietors,  foUowed  in 
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many  cases  by  the  smaller  proprietors  lamped  in  cltssea,  "sern^ 
regis,"  ^'taini  regis/'  "  eleemosynarii  r^s,"  and  the  like,  ^ 
list  being  numbered  and  forming  an  index  to  the  Siir?ej  ilB^ 
which  follows.  Lastly,  in  several  shires  come  the  ''Garaar&' 
the  records  of  lands  which  were  said  to  be  held  anjustlj,  aai  b 
which  other  men  laid  claim.  This  methodical  arrangiai^ii  b 
noticed  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  (Select  Charters,  soo ;  d  tk 
account  in  Ralph  de  Diceto,  X  Scriptt.  487); 

"  Fit  autem  descriptio  per  comitatus,  per  centuriatas^  et  per 
hidas,  prsBuotato  in  ipso  capite  regis  nomine,  ac  ddnde  sensM 
aliorum  procerum  nominibus  appositis  secundum  status  soi  digs^ 
tatem,  qui  videlicet  de  rege  tenent  in  capite.  Apponunturautensi- 
gulis  numeri  secundum  ordinem  sic  dispositis,  per  quos  infains  * 
ipsa  libri  serie,  quse  ad  eos  pertinent,  facilius  occummt." 

Then  comes  the  Survey  itself.  The  lands  of  the  King  or  odsff 
land-owner  are  arranged  under  the  hundreds  in  whidi  they  vtst 
placed,  and  the  necessary  particulars  of  which  the  Survey  was  to  k 
a  record  are  put  down  under  each  manor  or  other  holding.  Tbe 
fiiUest  account  of  the  objects  to  be  inquired  into  is  givoi  in  t^ 
preamble  to  the  "  Inquisitio  Eliensis''  (Domesday,  iv.  497 ;  Stsl^ 
Select  Charters,  83),  part  of  which  I  have  quoted  in  voL  iv.  p.^3. 
The  subjects  for  inquiry  are  there  given; 

**  Quomodo  vocatur  mansio,  quis  tenuit  eam  tempore  re^ 
Eadwardi,  quis  modo  tenet,  quot  hidae ;  quot  carrucatae  in  domiffi^i 
quot  hominum ;  quot  villani ;  quot  cotarii  ;  quot  servi ;  quot  liben 
homines;  quot  sochemani ;  quantum  silvae;  quantum  prati;  <{^ 
pascuorum ;  quot  molendina;  quot  piscinae;  quantum  est  additoffi^ 
ablatum ;  quantum  valebattotum  simul ;  et  quantum  modo,  quotsB 
ibi  quisque  liber  homo,  vel  sochemanus  habuit  vel  habet^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  numbering  of  the  oxen,  oom^aB^ 
swine  was  one  of  the  chief  things  which  stirred  up  Engli^  10% 
nation  as  expressed  by  the  mouth  of  the  national  Chronicler.  5<^ 
the  number  of  animals  is  carefully  set  down,  though  in  a  sboit(f 
form,  both  in  the  Exon  Domesday  and  in  the  survey  of  the  easUn 
shires  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  bat  ^ 
are  left  out  in  the  shorter  survey  of  the  other  shires  in  the  fc* 
volume,  while  all  the  other  points  are  carefully  entered.  Thitf  ^ 
description  of  certain  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  tk 
manor  of  Shapwick  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  Exon  DomeadtJ 
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149)  fills  a  large  part  of  two  pages,  while  the  entry  of  the  same 

fcnds  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday  (90)  takes  up  only  a  few  lines. 

7be  Sxeter  entry  is  a  mere  string  of  legal  formula,  without  a  touch 

if  human  life,  without  any  of  the  personal  anecdotes,  the  illustra^ 

ions  of  laws  and  manners,  which  light  up  many  other  parts  of  the 

Purvey.    But  as  a  piece  of  statistica  the  thing  is  perfect.     There 

a  not  an  ox  or  a  cow  or  a  swine,  there  is  not  a  horse  or  a 

lieepy   that  is  not  set  down  in  the  writ.     We  know  who  held 

^e   land  when  the  Survey  was   made,  and  who  held  it  on  the 

lay  ^wrhen  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead.     We  know  the 

tnunber  of  inhabitants  of  all  classes.     We  know  the  extent  of  each 

98tata,  how  much  was  arable  land,  how  much  wood,  how  much 

pasture.    We  know  what  it  was  worth  at  the  time  the  grant  was 

mflde,  and  what  it  was  worthy  commonly  a  smaller  sum,  when 

the   Survey  itself  was  taken.      The   record  shows  us  how  the 

lands  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  body  were  held  under  it,  both  before 

and  after  the  Conquest.    It  sets  before  us  all  classes  of  society, 

from  the  spiritual  lord,  through  Thegns  and  churls  of  different 

degrees,  down  to  the  personal  slave.     It  brings  out  strongly  one 

special  feature  of  the  district,  the  great  subdivision  of  land,  and  the 

great  numbers  of  men,  some  of  them  of  very  small  estates,  who 

held  the  rank  of  Thegn.     It  shows  how  the  confiscation  touched 

neither  the  ecclesiastical  over-lord  nor  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil, 

hut  how  the  daas  of  English  Thegus  was  utterly  swept  away,  and 

how  the  holdings  of  many  such  Thegns  were  joined  together  to 

form  the  estate  of  a  single  Norman«    In  the  abridged  form  of  the 

.  Exchequer  Domesday^  the  1^^  verbiage  is  a  good  deal  cut  short 

[  Some  of  the  formuke  differ;  some  words,  as  "acra  "  and  ''agra^"  are 

spelled  in  different  ways,  and  the  more  simple  form  of  "  the  time  of 

King  Eadward"  is  used  instead  of  the  more  exact  reckoning  of  "  the 

day  when  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead,"     Local  and  personal 

.  history  lose  something  of  their  minuteness.    Thus  in  Exon,  lands 

f  at  Huulavington  which  had  been  held  by  ''  Alwi  bannesona  "  were 

then  held  by  the  well-known  ^  Ahveredus  de  Hispania,"  who  ap« 

f  pears  as  ''^fred  Aspania"  in  an  English  document  in  Cod.  DipL 

Ti.  21 1.  In  the  Exchequer,  JSlfwig  vanishes  altogether,  and  iElfred 

appears  without  his  distinguishing  surname.    From  the  Exchequer 

*  Domesday  alone  we  should  not  have  learned  that  this  JSlfred  and 

,  Uns^fwig  were  the  same  who  appear  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday 

VOL.  V.  3  B 
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(p.  97)  in  the  same  relation  of  ^  antecessor  "  and  **  eaeoeaaoT."  We 
should  have  thereby  lost  the  illustration  of  the  way  in  which,  hcflk 
before  and  after  William's  coming;  men  who  had  large  estates  of 
their  own  held  further  estates  as  tenants  of  religious  houses. 

One  cause  of  the  special  dryness  of  the  Western  Survey  is  thsC 
it  places  the  ^'Occupationesi"  or  unjust  holdings  of  land,  in  separate 
groups  by  themselves.  This  is  done  with  several  other  shins  ia 
the  Exchequer  Domesday.  In  the  ''  Inquisitio  Eliensis  "  and  in  the 
second  Exchequer  volume  we  get  many  more  notices  of  this  kind 
than  in  the  body  of  the  Survey,  besides  a  much  fuller  account  of 
tenures  and  other  legal  points.  In  those  parts  where  the  Inquiatw 
Eliensis  and  the  second  Exchequer  volume  coincide,  that  is  to  say  ia 
the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  there  is  very  little  difference  betweea 
the  two.  And  in  these  respects  the  Exchequer  Survey  of  Cambnd^ 
shire  and  Huntingdonshire  keeps  much  of  the  character  <^  the 
fuller  document  from  which  it  is  abridged.  The  Ely  Survey  oftea 
differs  widely  in  its  formuln  from  those  of  the  Gxeter  book. 
The  Latin  is  sometimes  less  correct,  and  in  some  cases,  as  p.  503* 
where  the  name  of  the  former  EJng  is  written  at  full  length,  it 
takes  the  Mercian  form  of  "Edward"  instead  of  the  West-Saxca 
"  Eadward." 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  Survey  was  drawn  up  I  hare  already 
spoken  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  692).  The  information  was  given  in  on  thi 
oaths  of  the  local  functioDaries,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  together  witk 
certain  of  the  men  of  each  place.  It  was  in  fact  an  inquisition  hf 
a  jury,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  after  times.  One  re- 
markable entry  in  Hampshire  shows  that  the  jurors  did  not  alvayi 
agree  in  their  statements,  and  that  they  might  offer  or  be  calU 
upon  to  confirm  them  by  the  oaths  of  compurgators,  or  by  the 
ordeal  or  judgement  of  Qod.  The  entry  is  in  p.  44  6  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Domesday ; 

'^  Istam  terram  calumniatur  Willelmus  de  Chemet,  dicens  pertineiv 
ad  manerium  de  Cerdeford  feudum  Hugonis  de  Port,  per  heredit«tai 
sui  antecessoris,  et  de  hoc  suum  testimonium  adduxit  de  n^ 
lioribus  et  antiquis  hominibus  totius  comitatus  et  hundredi,  ct 
Picot  contra  duxit  suum  testimonium  de  villanis  et  vili  plebe. 
et  de  prsepositis,  qui  volunt  defendere  per  sacramentum  ant  pff 
Dei  judicium    quod   ille    qui    tenuit  terram    liber   homo  fint 
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t  potnit  ire  cum  terra  sna  quo  Toluit.  Sed  testes  Willelmi 
oluemnt  acdpere  legem  nisi  regis  £.  nsqae  dum  difSniatnr  per 
egem." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  inBtructive  passages  in  all  Domesday. 
?be  OommisMoners  simply  report  the  Gooflicting  evideaca  to  the 
iiag,  tboogh  perhaps  their  bias  may  be  guessed  from  the  epithets 
rhich  they  apply  to  the  witnesses.  Yet  those  epithets  may  imply 
tothing  more  tiian  the  ancient  diatinction  between  the  values  of 
lie  oatha  of  different  classes.  The  witnesses  on  one  side  were 
mdeoily  the  Englishmen  of  most  account  in  the  district,  the 
'  meliores  et  antlqui  homines,"  "  y&  yldestan,"  as  they  wonld  he 
iH  an  English  version  of  the  record.  The  witoesees  on  the  other 
flde  were  churls  and  other  men  of  lower  degree,  who  must  have 
come  in  greater  numbers  for  their  oaths  to  be  of  equal  valoe  to 
the  oatha  of  their  betters.  The  whole  story  is  characteristic  of 
tiiB  time.  The  claimants  of  the  land  are  Normans  disputing  over 
the  confiscated  eetato  of  an  Englishman.  Ficot  actually  holds 
the  laud  of  £ing  William.,  and  says  that  his  antecessor  "  tenuit 
in  alodio  de  rc^  K"  The  dispute,  to  he  decided  by  English 
law  according  to  the  testimony  of  English  witnesses,  turns  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  state  of  the  dispossessed  English- 
man. All  his  rightfi,  and  nothing  more  than  his  rights,  are 
to  pass  to  his  Norman  successor,  who  is  even  by  implication 
called  his  heir.  Picot  defends  his  possession  by  the  oaths  of 
men  who  swear  that  the  Englishman  whom  he  succeeded  was  a 
freeman  who  could  commend  himself  to  any  lord  or  to  no  lord 
at  all,  and  who  had  chosen  to  put  himself  under  no  lord  but 
the  King  himselfl     The  wituessea  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  Wil-  / 

liam  of  Chemet,  who  held  the  neighbouring  lands  under  Hugh  of  ^ 

Port,  assert  that  the  land  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Hugh's  .  -^   : 

"antecessor "  jdhrine  (" Duo  liberi  homines  tenueruot  de  Alunino,  V':~- '^^ 

Bed  non  fidt  alodium  "),  wishing  evidently  to  make  out  that  Fhitelet  ';  '-~'>!^^^^ 
held  his  land  of  ^fwine  like  the  other  two  Ereemen.  On  this  jJ.^-^X'''*~^n 
showing  the  land  wonki  pass  with  the  rest  of  the  land  of  .iElfwine  to  i.-'-^'f^':"''  ' 
Hugh,  and  under  him  to  his  tenant  William,  and  the  grant  of  .King  '  -  i  ..'.  .  ■- \% 
William  to  Picot  would  be  void.    All  this  is  judged  aoco^iflg  Jto  \.-~' 

the  laws  of  England  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of  King ',Ead ward,        ,    '  .. 

One  thing  more  may  be  noticed,  namely  the  contemptuoaa  wnj'  -i- 

in  which  the  reeves,  whether  French  or  English,",  are  spoken   of  -'~J'-Z 
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along  with  the  Tile  comiwona.     Few  extracts  illnsbnate 
poiiiia  in  bo  ahort  a  coiii^>aaB. 


NOTE  &  PL  12. 
Notes  of  TncB  nr  Domesday. 

The  regular  phrase  to  express  William's  entiy,  "qBando  m 
WiDekans  Tenit  in  Angliam/*  is  a  phrase  altogether  eokwlA 
and  eeitainly  would  not  of  itself  suggest  the  events  d  i> 
campaign  of  Hastings.  Bat  other  phrases  to  the  sams  cAtf 
are  Ibond;  as  ''postqnam  rex  W.  mare  transiit"  (48^);  ^ 
''post  adTentnm  r^gis  W.**  (1379  138,  143  h,  208).  Is  ^ 
Exeter  Domeedaj  we  find  several  phrases  which  come  neuf 
to  expressing  the  real  facts.  Thus  we  not  only  find  *^ff^ 
qnam  W.  rex  hahnit  regnum  ^  (a)  or  ''  Angliam "  (8o)»  ^ 
''tennit  Angliam "  (463,  465);  hut  more  distinctly,  "post^ 
rex  W.  terram"  (78,  468),  or  <' regnum  (78,  c£  Eb^on,  468)1^ 
tinait.'*  So  in  the  second  volume  of  Domesday  we  not  oalj  t^ 
''postquam  venit  in  hanc**  or  ''istam  ternun"  (6,  15),  or  ^ 
hanc''  or  ''istam  patriam"  (103  (,  120),  or  ''venit  in  Aiig&^ 
terram"  (124  b);  or  again  ''postquam  mare  tranflivit"  (10  A 
or  "transfrctavit"  (15),  or  simply  "advenit"  (212)  or  "nA* 
(30);  hut  in  one  place  (124  b)  we  actually  find  the  words  ""y^ 
quam  rex  W.  conquisivit  AngHam.^  Now  though  the  wrf 
''conquisivit'*  does  not  imply  conquest  hy  force  of  arms,  it  iapfi* 

<  ^  ^  conquest "  or  ''  purchase  **  in  the  legal  sense ;  that  is,  some^ 

difierent  from  strict  hereditary  succession.    Now  all  the  pkiis 
/  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  Exeter  Domesday  and  in  the  tiead 

»*  volume  of  the  Exchequer ;   tbat   is  to  say,  they  are  Jbond  i 

the  original  record  fix>m  which  the  Sorter  accounts  of  the  oikf 
ahires  were  abridged.  Possibly  some  of  the  canning  derb  > 
WiHiMn's  employ  softened  down  the  stronger  language  of  the  s^ 
ginal  Commissioners  into  the  colourless  legal  phraseology  of  ^ 
first  volume.  In  the  first  volume  itself  the  only  entry  I  rcBMO^ 
which  could  at  all  imply  a  forcible  acquisition  of  the  kiogdis 
by  William  is  that  in  the  very  first  page  of  the  record,  1A0 
the  burning  of  Dover  is  said  to  have  happened  ''in  ipso  pn"*, 
•dventa  ^jus  [Wk  reg^]  in  Angliam.' 
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William  being  thus  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  suoceBSor  of 

Sadward,  a  way  had  to  be  found  to  describe  the  time  between  the 

Leath  of  Eadward  and  the  coming  of  William,  without  recognizing 

BUtrold's  reign.   Harold  of  course  never  receives  the  title  of  "  Rex," 

mt  is  carefully  distinguished  as ''  Heraldus  comes."   But  in  speaking 

>f  the  events  of  his  reign,  the  writers  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 

i  little  puzzled ;  and  an  unskilful  clerk  has  now  and  then  fallen 

into  forms  which  give  up  the  main  position.     The  correct  form 

IS  ''  poet  mortem  regis  Edwardi,"  as  132  6,  134  &,  and  especially 

162  6,  where  the  words  are, "  Has  v.  terras  abstulit  Heraldus  comes 

post  mortem  regis  R"     In  p.  43,  a  gift  made  to  the  New  Minster 

during   the  reign  of  Harold  is  said  to  have  been  made  ''post 

mortem  r^;is  E.  antequam  rex  W.  venisset/'    In  the  Lincolnshire 

''Clamores"  {376)   we  read;    "T.  R.  E.   habuit  Grinchel  super 

terram  suam  sacam  et  socam,  sed  anno  quo  mortuus  est  isdem 

rex   fuit   ipse   forisfactus,  et   dedit   illam   Merlosuen  vicecomiti 

pro   reatu   regis  et  de   illo   fecit   heredem.''     This   most   likely 

means  a   transaction   of  the   reign  of  Harold,   though   by  one 

reckoning  Eadward's  death  comes  in  the  same  year  as  Tostig's 

outlawry,  and  Grinchel  may  have  been  one  of  Tostig's  followers. 

But  what  Merleswegen  did  is  not  very  clear.    In  the  Yorkshire 

''Clamores"   (373  &)   there  is  a   reference   to   land   bought   by 

Archbishop  Ealdred  during  the  reign  of  Harold ;  "  Teiram  Suen 

de  Hadeuuic  dicunt  Aldred  archiepiscopum  emisse  post  mortem 

H   R.    et   eam    quietam    habuisse."      So    in    the    Lincolnshire 

"Clamores"   (3766)   the   shire  bears  witness  that  Aschil  held 

certain  lordships  ''ea  die  qua  Bex  E.  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  ei 

pest;"  and  in  377  a  sale  is  thus  dated,  "  Dicunt  quod  Normannus 

pro  ipsa  terra  dedisse  ipsi  Turuerd  iiL  markas  auri  T.  IL  E.,  et 

post  mortem  ejusdem  regis    iiiiam   marcham  dedit."     But   the 

phrase  is  not  always-  confined  to  the  reign  of  Harold,  as  Bishop 

'V^Uiam  of  London  (ii.  10)   recovered  certain  lordships  to   his 

cliurch  ^post  mortem  regis   E.  jussu  regis  W."     The  most  re~ 

iKiarkable  case  of  this  phrase  is  that  which  I  have  quoted  in 

vol.  ill  p.  xxviii.  (p.  743,  Ed.  2).     If  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig  died 

on  Senlac,  the  next  heir  doubtless  bought  back  the  forfeited  estate 

(eec  Yol.  iv.  p.  25).    So  in  the  story  of  Waltheof's  lands  at  Tooting, 

tbe  record  goes  on  to  say  that  .^thelnoth  "  concessit  Sancto  Petro 

pro  sua  auima,  scilicet  quando  ille  habebat."     (See  vol.  iv.  p.  21.) 
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The  object  of  the  entry  seems  to  be  to  Dwrk  the  transaction  se  hap- 
pening dnring  the  reign  of  Harold,  uid  so  to  insinn&te  its  ill^alitf. 

The  reign  of  H&rold  is  also  expreeaed  by  mentioniag  the  reign  of 
Eadward  and  adding  the  word  "  postea."  Thus  in  p.  175  one  Axor 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  643)  held  lauds  of  the  ckttrch  of  Pershore  for  the  Uvea 
of  himself  and  bis  wife  ;  "  Hie  Tivebat  die  obitila  regis  Edwudi  et 
its  terram  tenehat.  PoUea  vero,  axore  sua  jam  mortua,  factos  est 
ntlagfa."  This  looks  u  if  he  was  outlawed  by  Harold,  The  aatae 
of"  poetea"  IB  still  clearer  in  p.  197;  "Hoc  manerimn  tennit  Orgam 
ricecomes  regie  E.,  qui  posUa  fnit  homo  A^ari  stalri."  This  looks 
as  if  Ordgar  had  lost  his  sheriffdom  under  Harold,  and  had  com- 
mended himself  to  Eaegar.  A  still  more  remarkable  entry  in  ii. 
310  runs  thus;  "Super  omnes  istos  liberos  homines  babnit  rex  £. 
Bocam  et  aacam,  et  postea  Guert  accepit  per  Tim,  sed  rex  W.  dedit 
cnm  manerio  socam  et  sacam  de  omnibus  liberia  Quert,  sicat  ipse 
tenebat ;  hoc  reclamant  mouachi."  The  objecit  hero  is  to  brand  a 
grant  of  Harold  to  his  brother  as  illegal  (on  the  phrv^e  "per  vim* 
see  Note  H).  The  phrase  "postea"  however  is  used  in  anotlMT 
way  in  ii.  3  ft.  Earl  .£lfgar  had  held  lands  in  Essex ;  "  poetcs 
tenuit  r^ina;  modo  Otto  aurifitber  ad  cenaum  in  mana  rc^is." 
Here,  as  the  Queen  spoken  of  must  be  Matilda  and  not  £adgyth, 
"  postea"  can  only  mean  after  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the 
sons  of  jElfgar.  So  again  in  the  Idncolnsbire  "  Clamoree  "  (376) 
of  land  which  belonged  T.  R.  E.  to  the  church  of  Stow ;"  In  ilia 
jacuit  ipsa  die  qua  isdem  rox  fuit  mortnus,  et  Bemigius  episcopu 
potiea  inde  fuit  saisitns."  Hero  "  postea"  nuat  mean  in  the  reigii 
of  WiQiam. 

Harold's  death  is  once  spoken  of  whero  Harold's  own  property 
is  concerned;  "Heraldus  tenebat  quando  mortnus  fait"  (i86). 
Here  the  mention  of  him  could  not  be  avoided;  bat  Harold'i 
name  is  oiice  or  twice  nsed  as  a  note  of  time  in  a  way  which  we 
should  hardly  have  expected.  Thus  (80  b)  we  find  said  of  land  ia 
Dorset  that  the  owner  "teanit  earn  iii  vitS  et  in  morte  regis  E.  st 
tempore  HeraliU."  So  agam  in  Norfolk  (ii  336);  "Hanc  terrani 
tuix't  Badulfus  in  Neketuua ;  sed  uon  jacuit  in  Neketuna  T.  R.  K 

-  tempore  Heroldi,  et  Rogerius  Bigot  earn  revocat  de  done  R^is." 

11ns  is  abnost  a  rocognition  of  the  "tempua  Heroldi"  as  a  time  of 
legiil  rule,  but  the  passage  is  found  [see  above,  p.  740)  in  the  second 
vutume.     In  the  same  volume  (5  b)  we  again  find  the  phrase  "io 
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empore  Haroldi ;"  but  it  need  not  refer  to  more  tlian  to  Harold*8 
lOssesBion  of  the  lands  spoken  of,  as  we  find  in  1 79  6  ^  tempore  W. 
(omitis"  ^William  Fitz-Osbem),  and  in  the  Lincohishire  ''Clamores" 
i377  ^)  **  tempore  Radnlfi  comitis"  and  ''ex  tempore  Eadulfi  stalre 
usque  nxtnc'*  In  other  places  the  ''time  of  King  William"  is  pointedly 
spoken  of  as  Hollowing  immediately  on  the  "  time  of  King  Eadward/' 
Thus  in   ii.  126  one  Northman  held  his  land  "  T.  R.  £.  et  T.  Il« 
Willelmi  ; ''  and  in  ii.  94  h  the  hundred  witnesses  that  certain  lands 
belonged  to  a  lordship  "  T.  R.  K  et  post  adventum  regis  Willelmi." 
From  the  passages  which  recognize  a  "  tempus  Heroldi"  the  tran- 
sition is  not  hard  to  the  two  passages  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  iiL  p. 
63O9  where  the  clerk  must  surely  have  forgotten  his  lesson.     In 
the    entry   in    164  b,   about  the  lands  taken  from  the  abbey  of 
Gloucester  by  Archbishop  Kaldred  (quoted  in  the  Additions  and 
Corrections  to  vol.  ii),  the  object  is  to  mark  that  the  alienations 
of  Ealdred  went  on  after  William's  accession. 

The  necessity  of  showing  that  a  transaction  took  place  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  times  of  lawful  goyernment  led  to  the  constant 
use  of  the  familiar  form  "  tempore  regis  Edwardi/'  and  the  other 
form  regularly  used  in  the  Exeter  book,  "  Ea  die  qua  rex  E.  vivus 
luit  et  mortuus."     This  is  the  phrase  which  we  find  in  English  in 
the  Taunton  document  (Thorpe,  432),  "On  |»am  timan  ]ie  Eadward 
cing  wses  cueu  and  dead,"  and  which  is  also  often  found  in  Latin, 
as   in  Stephen's  charter  (Will.  Malms.    Hist.  Not.  i.   15),   "Die 
ilia  qua  Willelmus  rex  avus  mens  fuit  viyus  et  mortuus."     Other 
phrases  to  the  same  effect  are  "  tempore  R.  E.  mortis "  (3),  "  in 
fine  regis  £•"  (17),  "rex  E.  tenebat  die  qua  mortuus  fuif  or 
"est"  (32,   133),  "die  obitik"  or  "mortis  R.  E."  (1356,  1756, 
197),  "die   qua  rex  K  obiit"  (1276).     So  there  are  marked 
references  to  things  being  done  or  property  being  held  in  Ead- 
ward's  lifetime  ;  "Edwardus  rex  tenuit  in  Yit4  sui"  (75).     Land 
is  held  on  a  particular  tenure  "  T.  R.  E.  et  in  morte  ipsius  regis '' 
(202  6).    So  in  191  there  is  the  negative  form,   "Non  poterat 
T.  B.  E.  nee  in  die  mortis  ejus/'     A  certain  Eadric  of  Suffolk,  of 
whom  we  sliall  hear  again,  commended  himself  to  another  man  of 
the  same  name  "priusquam  rex  E.  obisset."     In  the  Exeter  Domes- 
day (82)  it  is  significantly  said  of  the  possession  of  Wedmore  by 
the  Bishops  of  Wells,  "Episcopus  tenuit  de  rege  Edwardo  longo 
tempore  ante  obitum  regis  E."     Wedmore  was  a  gift  of  Eadward 
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(see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  197),  and  the  passage  if)  perhaps  not  vite) 
wference  to  the  dispnte  hetween  Harold  and  Gisa.    So  id  pi  y^ 
of  the  same  Yolnme  it  is  pointedly  said  that  an  act  of  JSfvf  i> 
reere  of  tlie  King  in  Devonshire,  was  done  in  the  lavfol  ti» 
"  Hanc  yirgam  prsstitaerat  prsBpositas  r^^is  Alani  in  die  reps  I 
In  the   Exchequer  Domesdaj  (169),  lands  which  Earl  Wi&< 
Fitz-Oshem  had  granted  to  one  Walter  Fitz-Boger  irere  diia^ 
bj  the  church  of  Abingdon ;   "  Sed  omnis  comitatos  teftifitfO 
est  Stigandum  archiepiacopum  x.  annis  tennisse  yivente  Kngt 
So   in   32  6  we  read   of  lands   held  of  Giertaej  abbey  Vj  « 
William  of  WatevUe,  that  **  vir  Anglicns  tennit  T.  R  £  <k  f| 
r^  yivente  dedit  hanc  terram  eidem   ecclesiae   in  elcflKw; 
and  of  certain  other  lands,  "  per  duos  annos  ante  mortem  R>  ^ 
abbatia  tenuit.     Antea  tenebant  iii.  homines  de  ipso  rege.    ^ 
other   cases  pains  are    taken   to   show   that    transactiou  *^ 
done  in  William's  time.     Thus  it  is  said  of  lands  belong* 
the  church  of  Westminster  (3a)  that  ^'fuit  ecdesia  saisiisT.I 
Wilidmi,  et  post  desaisivit  earn  episeopus  Baiocensis."    Soi^ 
of  one   of  the  grants   of  land   made   by   Brihtheah  ffabop  * 
Worcester  we  read  (173)  that  Archbishop  Ealdred  recovered  P* 
session  T.   R.  W.      In   another  entry  about   Chertsey  (p-  3*^ 
"  Azor  tenuit  donee  obiit,  et  dedit  eccleei»  pro  animi  sol  tesnfx" 
regis  W.  ut  dicunt  monachi,  et  inde  habent  brevem  regit.    ' 
it  is  pointedly  said  (5  h)  of  the  lands  which  Godwine  wsfl  daR" 
with  fraudulently  buying  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  of  0^ 
Chester,  that  "  postmodum  regnante  W.  rege   diratiociiis^  "^ 
Lan&ancus  archiepiscopus  contra  Baiocensem  episcopom.''  ^^1 
some  of  the  lands  of  Peterborough  we  read  (205),  "H«c^ 
pertinuit  ad  abbatiam  T.  R.  E.,  sed  in  diebus  W.  regis  dst*^''' 
ecclesiam  S.  Petri."     So  of  a  grant  of  Earl  Waltheof  to  Saiot^ 
roundsbury  (210  &),  ''  Hanc  dedit  Sancto  Edmundo  Wallef  oob*^ 
uxor  ejus  in  elemosina  T.  R.  Willelmi.**     And  in  a  long  ^  * 
markable  Hampshire  entry  in  43  5  we  see  still  more  clearij'^ 
position  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  a  transaction  took  place  io  oi^' 
other  of  the  two  times  of  lawful  rule,  and  not  in  the  interveiif 
usurpation.     The  Lady  Emma  had  granted  a  lordship  totb^^ 
Minster  of  Winchester,  of  half  of  which  the  monks  were  po^  ^ 
immediate  possession  ("tunc  de  medietate  monachos  saisiyit*);  n 
other  half  was  granted  to  a  certain  Wulfward  for  life  ("  aliaD  ^ 
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ledietatem  Ylunardo  in  vita  ana  tantam  ita  dimisit,  quatenus 
ost  obi  turn  suum  ipse  sepeliendus  et  manerium  rediret  ad 
lonaaterium'').  The  entry  goes  on;  ''Atque  ita  Vluuardus  de 
lonachiB  partem  manerii  tenuit  donee  mortuus  fuit  T.  R.  W. ;  hoe 
ic  attestantur  Elsi  abbas  de  Ramesy  et  totum  hundred  At 
tie  Survey  the  land  was  held  by  the  church  of  Jumi^ges,  in 
vident  opposition  to  the  grant  of  Emma.  The  significant  mention 
bat  Wulfward's  death  took  place  in  the  reign  of  William  looks 
8  if  the  clum  of  Winchester  bad  been  falsely  objected  to  as  tainted 
a  some  way  by  the  illegality  of  the  usurpation.  As  for  the  times 
lefore  Eadward  (see  p.  i6),  in  one  of  the  few  notices  which  do  not 
elate  to  ecclesiastical  property  (253  6),  a  part  of  Earl  Roger's  lands 
n  Shropshire  was  waste  in  King  Eadward's  days,  but  at  the  time  of 
ihe  Survey  it  paid  fifteen  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings.  It  is  added, 
iritb  an  unusual  regard  to  antiquarian  precision,  "  tempore  Adelredi 
patris  E.  regis  reddebant  hssc  tria  maneria  dimidiam  firmam  noctis.*' 
rhere  is  another  reference  to  the  reign  of  ^thelred  in  1656, 
unong  the  lands  of  Evesham ;  ''  Rex  Adelredus  quietam  dedit  ibi." 
The  Church  also  sometimes  claims  and  recovers  lands  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  reigns  of  Cnut  and  his  sons.  In  ii.  10  Cnut 
himself  appears  as  the  wrong-doer;  '^  Hanc  terram  tulit  Gnut  rex, 
■ed  Willelmus  episcopus  recuperavit  T.  R.  Willelmi."  In  other 
cases  (65  b,  263,  264)  Bishops  claim  lands  which  had  been  held 
from  Cnut*s  time,  implying,  it  would  seem,  that  they  were  lost  in 
&e  time  of  bis  sons.  Of  ninety-seven  hides  in  Wiltshire  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  "dun  non  sunt  episcopi,  quia  ablates 
Aierunt  cum  aliis  tribus  de  ecclesia  et  de  manu  episcopi  tempore 
Cnut  regis."  One  of  the  Chester  entries  gives  the  evidence  of 
the  shire  in  favour  of  the  Bishop;  ''In  manerio  Roberti  filii 
Hngonis  calnmniatur  episcopus  de  Cestre,  ii.  hidas  que  de  epi- 
Boopatu  erant  tempore  Cnut  regis,  et  comitatus  ei  testificatur  quia 
Sanctus  Cedda  injuste  perdidit."  In  the  second  case  the  Bishop's 
nioan  becomes  more  plaintive ;  ''  De  hoc  manerio  calumniatur  epi- 
scopus de  Cestre  ii.  hidas  quas  tenebat  Sanctus  Cedd  tempore  Cnuti 
v^s,  Bed  ex  tunc  usque  modo  se  plangit  amisisse.*'  There  are 
ftlso  more  general  references  to  times  before  King  Eadward.  Thus 
Mi  the  Exon  Domesday,  107  [Exchequer,  loi  d],  under  Crediton, 
the  old  seat  of  the  Devonshire  bishoprick,  ''De  hoc  manerio  ostendit 
OsbernuB  episcopus  cartas  suas  quse  testantur  ecclesiam   Sancti 
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Petri  inde  fuisse  saisitam  antequam  rex  £.  regnaret  Insuper  T.  JL 
Willelmi  diratiocinayit  coram  baronibus  regis  esse  saam."  So  in 
ii.  lob  of  the  see  of  London;  "  Hoc  manerium  dedit  WiUelnma  rex 
Willelmo  episcopo  postqnam  mare  transiyit,  quia  in  anHguo  tem- 
pore fuit  de  eoclesia  Sancti  PaulL"  The  ^'antiqumn  tempos* 
cannot  refer  to  the  familiar  time  of  King  Eadward,  bat  rather 
to  the  old  time  before  him.  Such  ancient  evidence  as  this  oonld 
seldom  be  brought  up  in  the  case  of  lay  holdings.  But  in  one 
place  (137  h),  where  eleemosynaiy  property  is  spoken  o^  the 
Survey  ventures  on  a  much  more  daring  flight.  It  is  said  of 
lands  in  Hertfordshire,  ''Yendere  non  potuerant,  quia  semper  jaca* 
erunt  in  elemosina  R.  E.  tempore,  et  omnium  anteeessarufn  suarunk, 
ut  scyra  testatur.*' 

Other  miscellaneous  notes  of  time  in  Domesday  are  worthy  of 

notice  on  various  grounds.     Sometimes  they  refer  to  public  eTenta, 

sometimes  to  the  events  in  the  history  of  particular  persons.     Thus 

ia  347  6  of  certain  lands  in  Lincolnshire,  "Habebat  Willelmus 

BlunduB  eo  die  quo  Emuinus  presbyter  captus  fuit  et  ante.'*     Of 

this  Eamwine  we  hear  in  other  places,  and  we  should  like  to  know 

something  more  about  the  time  and  details  of  his  capture..     In 

1 30  6  we  find  a  reference  to  a  voyage  of  Geofirey  of  Mandeville  on 

the  King's  errand,  during  which,  oddly  enough,  it  would  seem  that 

lands  of  his  had  been  given  in  alms  to  an  Englishwoman.     In 

Middlesex,   under   ''Terra  in  eHmosina  data,"  "iElveve   femina 

Wateman  de  London  *'  holds  a  small  estate  of  which  it  is  said, 

"Hanc   terram   tenuit  Aluuinus   albus,  homo   Leuuini   comitis. 

[^fgifu  held  other  lands  which  had  been  held  by  Leofric,  another 

man  of  Earl  Leofwine.]    De  hac  terra  Goisfredus  de  Mannevile  erat 

saisitus   quando   ivit  trans   mare  in   servitium   regis,  ut   dicont 

homines  sui  et  totum  hundret."     In  ii,  180  we  read  of  lands  in 

Norfolk,  ''  Sic  dedit  eum  rex  Bogerio  Bigot,  ut  ipse  dicit,  quando 

frater  suus  Willelmus  venit  de  Apulia  cum  Qoisfrido  RideL"     We 

are  more  interested  in  another  entry  in  the  same  shire  in  ii,  200  &, 

where   it   is  said,    ''In   Somertuna  iii.   liberi  homines   T.B.E. 

sed,  postquam  Tostius  exiit  de  Anglia,  Berardus."     These  three 

freemen  must  have  been  fellow  outlaws  with  Tostig  (cf.  p.  741). 

So  in  p.  x86  we  find  the  banishment  of  Godwine  and  his  sons 

used  as  a  note  of  time,  "Quando  Godwinus  et  Heraldus  erant 

exsulati/'    (I  have  elsewhere  quoted  other  entries  of  this  kind,  rock 
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the  grant  of  Ludwell  to  Robert  of  Oily  in  vol.  iv.  p.  658.)  Once 
or  twice  the  old  time  ifi  pointed  to  in  the  vaguest  possible  way.  In 
1 07,  of  a  small  holding  in  Devonshire  it  is  said, '' Almar  tenuit  oUm, 
modo  tenet  Aluredus  Brito/'  In  Exon  8  we  are  glad  to  hear  of 
three  hides  of  land  and  some  odd  acres  that  **  tenent  tainni  qui 
prifM  tenuerunt  eas/' 

Lastly,  the  Survey  itself  forms  a  note  of  time  in  its  own  pages. 

In  £xon,  i6g,  we  find  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  dispossessed  of  certain 

lands  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners ;  "  De  mansione  quae 

vocatur  Olwritona  erat  saisitus  abbas  Tauestochensis  ea  die  qua 

rex  Wtllelmus  misit  ha/rones  suos  ad  inquirendas  terras  AnglioB,  et 

antecessor  suus  ante  eum  fuerat  idem  saisitus,  et  per  barones  regis 

inde  desaisitus  fait,  propter  hoc  quod  testati  sunt  Angli  quod  ad 

abbatiani  non  pertinuit  ea  die  qua  Rex  E.  vivus  et  mortuus  ^it" 

The  ^'antecessor"  in  this  case  is  the  English  Abbot  Sihtric,  the 

Snetricus  of  the  Exon  Domesday,  who  kept  his  abbey  undisturbed 

till  his  death  in  1082.     (See  Heame's  William  of  Newburgh,  iii. 

709.)     From  a  charter  in  the  Monasticon  (ii.  497)  it  appears  that, 

notwithstanding  the  judgement  of  the  Commissioners,  the  abbey 

kept  the  lands  :  the  case  was  again  tried  in  1096,  when  the  lands 

were  granted  to  the  abbey  as  a  royal  gift  by  a  writ  of  William 

Rufus. 

NOTE  C.  p.  9. 
Unjust  Seizubes  of  Land. 

The  class  of  entries  where  it  is  recorded  that  a  certain  man 
wrongfully  holds  lands  which  properly  belonged  to  the  King,  or 
to  some  ecclesiastical  body,  or  to  some  other  private  person,  form 
a  marked  feature  in  the  Survey.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  where  the  land  of  a  private  man  has  been  unjustly  seized,  it 
is  the  land  of  an  Englishman  which  has  been  seized  by  a  Norman. 
It  is  not  however  always  so,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  King  and 
his  Commissioners  were  ready  to  listen  to  complaints  from  men 
of  either  race.  Among  the  endless  entries  of  land  that  had  been 
seized  unjustly,  commonly  by  Normans,  but  sometimes  by  English* 
men  who  had  opportunities,  there  are  several  classes,  and  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  hasty  conclusions  to  which  we  might 
be  led  by  the  legal  language  and  legal  fictions  of  Domesday. 
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The  use  of  the  words  "  vi,"  "  injuBte/'  *"  mid   nnlage,**  mnsi  be 
remembered ;    so  must  the    strange    freedoms  taken   by    reeirei 
and  provosts;   and  we  may  put  out  of  sight  the  cases  in  whU 
the  alleged  wrong-doing  is  a  mere  dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  Ife 
lands  of  the  arUeeessor.     But  putting  all  these  cases  asidei,  we  caa 
see  that  many  acts,  acts  of  real  fraud  or  violence,  were  done  bo(h 
by  Normans  and  by  Englishmen  who  still  had  the  means.     This  is 
no  more  than  we  should  expect  at  such  a  time ;  but  it  is  to  ihft 
credit  of  William  and  his  Commissioners  that  cases  of  this  kind 
are  ftkirly  entered  in  the   Survey  as  acts  of  injustice^  whidi  the 
King  was  expected  to  redress.     And  this  was  done  without  re- 
spect of  persons.     There  were  no  worse  offenders  than  Wilham's 
brothers ;  and  the  only  entry  in  which  any  of  his  sons  is'directij 
mentioned  is  a  case  of  the  same  kind  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  634).     Of  the 
plunderings  of  Robert  of  Mortain  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  iv.  p.  765. 
As  for  Bishop  Odo,  he  spared  neither  clerk  nor  layman,  nei&er  Eng- 
lishman nor  Frenchman,  neither  man  nor  woman.     In  p.  68,  among 
the  lands  of  the  church  of  Wilton,  is  one  of  those  cases  in  whick  a 
man  gave  land  to  a  monastery  for  the  personal  maintenance  of 
members  of  his  family  who  had  entered  it ;  "  Ipsa  eodesia  tenebat 
ii.  hidas  T.  R.  £.  quas  Toret  dederat  ibi  cum  duabus  filiabus  sois, 
et  ex  eis  semper  fuerant  vestitse  donee  episcopus  BaiocensiB  injnste 
abstulit  ecclesisB."     Other  doings  of  Odo  of  the  same  kind  aboond 
in  the  Survey.    So  in  31,  31  5,  Famcombe  in  Surrey  had  been  hM 
T.  R.  £.  by  Ansgod.     On  his  death  or  confiscation  it  had  passed  to 
one  "  Lofus,"  a  King's  reeve ;  "  Quidam  propositus  r^s  nomine 
Lofus   hoc   manerium  cslumniatur,  et  homines  de  hundreda  iSi 
testificantur  quia  tenebat  ilia  de  rege  quando  fuit  rex  in  Wales,  et 
post  tenuit  donee  episcopus  Baiocensis  in  Ghent  perrexii."     Tbk 
entry  may  refer  either  to  the  King's  pilgrimage  to  Saint  David's  in 
1079,  or  his  warfare  on  the  Webh  border,  and  perhaps  within 
Wales  itself,  in  the  Cheshire  campaign  early  in  1070.     In  Hert- 
fordshire (139),  Humfrey  holds  half  a  hide  of  Eudo  the  son  of 
Hubert ;  **  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Lefsi  prsepositus  R.  £.  et  vendere 
potuit.     Hanc  terram  abstulit  eidem  Lefsi  episcopus  Baiocenas,  et 
dedit  Eudoni,  et  occupata  est  super  regem."     An  unlucky  bolder 
of  thirty  acres  in  Essex  (ii.  22  h)  saw  his  land  in  the  hands  of  two 
tenants  of  Odo,  one  of  them  being  a  son  of  our  old  friend  Turold 
of  the  Tapestry  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  571).     These  acres  "  T.  R.  WiUehni 
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e  grant  of  Ludwell  to  Robert  of  Oily  in  vol.  iv.  p.  658.)  Once 
rice  tlie  old  time  is  pointed  to  in  the  yaguest  possible  way.  In 
of  a  small  holding  in  Devonshire  it  is  said, '' Almar  tenuit  olim, 
>  tenet  Aluredus  Brito."  In  Exon  8  we  are  glad  to  hear  of 
t  hides  of  laud  and  some  odd  acres  that  "tenent  tainni  qui 
r  tenuerunt  eas." 

istly,  the  Survey  itself  forms  a  note  of  time  in  its  own  pages. 
Ixon,  1 6  5,  we  find  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock  dispossessed  of  certain 
3  Yyy  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners ;  "  De  mansione  quae 
tur  Olwritona  erat  saisitus  abbas  Tauestochensis  ea  die  qua 
WiUelfnua  misit  ba/rones  suos  ad  inquirendas  terras  AnglioB,  et 
cesBor  Buus  ante  eum  fuerat  idem  saisitus,  et  per  barones  regis 
i  desaisitus  fuit,  propter  hoc  quod  testati  sunt  Angli  quod  ad 
ktiani  non  pertinuit  ea  die  qua  Rex  E.  vivus  et  mortuus  ^it'' 
^  antecessor "  in  this  case  is  the  English  Abbot  Sihtric,  the 
triciis  of  the  Exon  Domesday,  who  kept  his  abbey  undisturbed 
his  death  in  1082.  (See  Heame's  William  of  Newburgh,  iii. 
I.)  From  a  charter  in  the  Monasticon  (ii.  497)  it  appears  that, 
withstanding  the  judgement  of  the  Commissioners,  the  abbey 
»t  the  lands  :  the  case  was  again  tried  in  1096,  when  the  lands 
PS  granted  to  the  abbey  as  a  royal  gift  by  a  writ  of  William 
fos. 

NOTE  C.  p.  9. 
Unjust  Seizuees  of  Lakd. 

Ths  class  of  entries  where  it  is  recorded  that  a  certain  man 
ODgfully  holds  lands  which  properly  belonged  to  the  King,  or 

Bome  ecclesiastical  body,  or  to  some  other  private  person,  form 
marked  feature  in  the  Survey.  In  the  greater  number  of 
lea  where  the  land  of  a  private  man  has  been  unjustly  seized,  it 
the  land  of  an  Englishman  which  has  been  seized  by  a  Norman. 

is  not  however  always  so,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  King  and 
B  Commissioners  were  ready  to  listen  to  complaints  from  men 
'  either  race.  Among  the  endless  entries  of  land  that  had  been 
sized  unjustly,  commonly  by  Normans,  but  sometimes  by  English- 
len  who  had  opportunities,  there  are  several  classes,  and  we  must 
ft  on  our  guard  against  the  hasty  conclusions  to  which  we  might 
S  led  by  the  legal  language  and  legal  fictions  of  Domesday. 
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die,  qua  rex  K  fuit  viyus  et  mortuus.     Hanc  abetulit  ab  Abnen 
Alauardus  filius  Tochi  per  injuriam  postquam  rex  W.  tenuh  A^ 
gliam.     Hanc  tenet  W.  [Copra  or  Chievre]  com  honore  Alnoaidi." 
Did  iElfnrard  do  this  robbery  during  the  independent 
of  the  West  before  the  &ll  of  Exeter  t     A  more  curions 
than  all,  as  showing  that  a  Norman  of  some  importance  mi^sx 
hold  of  an  Englishman,  appears  in  Buckinghamshire  (1516),  amos^ 
the  estates  of  Leofwine  of  Newham  (see  153);  ''Hoc  nummnia 
tenuit  Leuuinus  de  Newham   de  rege,  et  postea  T.  R.  'W.,  d« 
eodem  Leuuino  tenuit  Radulfus   Passaquam,  et  inveniebat  dooe 
loricatos  in  custodiam  de  Windesores.    [See  vol.  iv.  p.  341.] 
Radulfiim  desaisiyit  episcopus  Constantiensis,  et  liberavit 
supra  dicto/'    Another  stranger  in  the  same  shire,  the  Lothanng 
Bertrand  of  Verdun,  held  Famham  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  hsd 
been  held  by  Godgifii,  Countess  of  Mantes,  so  that  his  possessMm 
inyolved  no  one's  dispossession  (151  6);   ''De  hoc  manerio  tenet 
Qoisfridus  de  Mannevile  dimidiam  hidam  in  Elmodesham,  de  qua 
desaisiyit  prsedictum  Bertrannum,  dum  esset  trans  mare  in  aercUi^ 
Regis,  Hoc  attestatur  hundret."  To  this  wrong  is  added  as  a  further 
wrong,  that  ''Radulfus  Tailgebosc  fecit  super  terram  Bertranni  tmuxB 
molinum  qui  non  fuit  ibi  T.  R.  E.,  ut  hundret  testatur."     The  set- 
ting up  a  mill  on  another  man's  manor  would  not  only  be  a  trespaas, 
but  also  a  serious  interference  on  his  manorial  rights.     It  would 
seem  that  a  foreign  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  receiyed  his  re- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  small  or  moderate  English  estate,  was  hardly 
safer  from  the  violence  of  the  great  Norman  lords  or  their  offioeis 
than  an  Englishman  was.     We  may  here  add  the  story  which  I 
quoted  in  vol  iv.  p.  614.     (In  Exon,  20,  we  read  again  of  land 
"quam  Aiulfus  dicit  reginam  perdonasse  pro  anima  Ricardi  filii 
sui.")     We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  among  the  countless  grants 
which  William  made,  he  may  soi(ietimes  have  unwittin^y  granted 
the  same  lands  to  more  than  one  man.     The  claims  of  two  con- 
tending parties  may  often  therefore  have  been   uiged  in  good 
faith. 

I  ought  to  have  quoted  at  an  earlier  stage  (vol.  iii.  p.  630)  as- 
other  case  in  which  Harold  is  charged  with  a  seizure  of  lands  in 
Oloucestershire,  162 6;  "Has  v.  terras  abstulit  Heraldus  comes 
post  mortem  Regis  E."  This  may  have  been  only  some  per- 
fectly lawful  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  and  at  all  events  the 
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ndfl  were  not  restored  to  their  old  owner,  but  were  held  by  the 
rown  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  So  in  68  b,  where  we  read  of 
ndfi  held  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  by  Eadward's  Chancellor 
egenbaldy  ''  Duo  tunc  tenuerunt  per  ii.  maneria  T.  R.  E.  Heraldus 
^mes  junxit  in  unum."  An  entry  in  99  sounds  as  if  the  same 
egenbald  had  been  defrauded  of  land  by  a  Norman  tenant  of  his 
im;  ''Hicardus  tenet  in  rode  i.  hidam  quam  ipse  tenuit  de 
ainboldo  presbytero  licentia  regis,  ut  dicit.  Beinbold  vero  tenuit 
,.  R.  E."  One  very  curious  case,  which  shows  that  the  Commis- 
oners  were  not  indisposed  to  do  justice  to  Englishmen  even  against 
powerful  Norman,  is  found  in  Bedfordshire,  212;  '^  In  Middeltone 
abuemnt  ii.  sochemani  xvi.  acras  terrse,  et  suam  warrenam  in 
adem  Middeltone  dederunt,  sed  terram  suam  cui  voluerunt  dare  et 
endere  potuerunt.  Hos  sochemanos  Robertus  de  Olgi  in  Clopeham 
pposuit  injuste,  ut  homines  de  hundreda  dicunt,  quia  nunquam  ibi 
^  It.  E.  jacuerunt."  Even  in  Leicestershire,  whence  the  English 
imd-owners  had  been  so  thoroughly  swept  away  (see  vol.  iv. 
>•  197),  we  find  one  ^Ellfwine  making  a  claim  against  Henry  of 
Ferrers  (233);  "Aluuinus  calumniatur  socam  unius  carucatas  hujus 
erne,  dicens  eam  ad  Scepeshefde  regis  pertinere."  He  appears  in 
'he  same  page  as  having  held  T.  R.  E.  lands  which  had  passed  to 
9ugh  of  Qrantmesnii  and  which  were  held  under  him  by  a  Nor- 
luan  tenant,  and  also  as  himself  holding  lands  of  Hugh  of  Grant- 
mesnil  the  owner  of  which  T.  R.  R  is  not  mentioned.  In  the 
Hampshire  case  quoted  in  p.  33  of  this  volume  we  get  an  approxi- 
mate  date  for  the  transaction,  as  the  only  time  when  Matilda  was 
m  England  was  between  her  coming  for  her  coronation  in  May 
106S,  and  her  return  to  Normandy  in  1069.  (Orderic,  512  D.) 
The  most  likely  time  for  her  to  be  acting  in  this  way  on  behalf 
of  her  husband  would  be  when  William  was  gone  northward  after 
^e  submission  of  Warwick  in  the  summer  of  1068.  See  vol.  iv. 
p.  188. 

There  is  another  class  of  entries,  some  of  which  I  have  already 
bcidentally  mentioned  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  726),  in  which,  in  the  tech- 
x^cal  language  of  the  Survey,  the  spoliation  might  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  been  committed,  not  upon  lands,  but  upon  the  persons 
ef  men.  An  interference  with  personal  freedom  may  perhaps 
he  meant  in  one  or  two  entries,  as  when  in  30,  ii.  66,  we  read 
Each  phrases  as  ''  abstulit  rusticum/'  "  villanum  abstulit.'*    Yet  as 
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pknses  like  ^babow  libemm  liominMBni'*  simply  meui  the  rigllti 
aC  a  hiafard,  even  in  these  cssee  periiaps  nothing  more  is  ukumtt 
than  sa  illegal  assertion   of  rights  of  this  kind.     One  form  sf 
wrong-doing  is  a  good  illnstniti«m  of  the  process  bj  whicli  persoosl 
commendation  gradnally  changed  into  a  feudal  holdiiig  of  land. 
In  some  cases  the  lord  who  had  reoeiTed — or  was  held  to  bave  s 
right  to — ^the  personal   oommendation  of  a  particolar   &eemaB. 
farther  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  an  under-tenant  in  r^>ard  to 
his  land.     Gates  are  found  in  ii.  5  6,  6,  127,  161  6.     In  iL  17^ 
b  a  most   curious  aocoont  of  such  wrongful  oocnpatioift   of  s 
man,  in  which  the  lord,  no  other  than  Robert  son   of  WiliiaiB 
Malet,  gives  up  bis  man  as  soon  as  be  is  l^allj  shown  not  to  be 
bis ;  "  Quia  modo  tandem  0(^;noTit  eum  non  esse  de  feudo  patris 
sui,  dimisit  eum  in  manum  regis."     Directly  after  we  read  of  an- 
other man,  **  Quern  tenuit  W.  Malet  die  quo  fiiit  viTus  et 
et  Qalteras  modo  de  R.  Sed  Robertos  Malet  contrsdicit  ae 
usque  adhuc  quia  fuit  inbre^tns." 

In  some  cases  the  wrong  was  not  inflicted  on  an  indiridiial,  but  on 
a  community.     Thus  in  Devonsbire  (Exchequer,  1 1  a  6)  we  find  sa 
encroachment  on  a  oomnum  committed  by  an  English  follower  of 
Bbbop  Qeoffirey  of  Coutanoes ;  **  Golsoen  homo  episcopi  Constan- 
tiensis    aufiert    ab    hoc  manerio  oommunem   pasturam    quse  ibi 
adjacebat  T.  R.  E.  et  etiam  T.  R.  W.  quinque  annis."    So  in  Ezoa, 
369,  it  is  less  clear;   ''Hao  manaione  aufert  Qoknenus   boms 
episcopi  Gonstantiensis  eommnnam  pascnam  qui  pertinabat  rills 
tempore  regis  E.  et  postquam  W.  rex  habuit  dieam  [I  do  not 
understand  this  word] ;  habuit  earn  Gkieoelmus  quidam  per  t.  annas." 
So  in  Bedfordshire  (a  14);   ''In  Meldbne  Johannes  de   Roches 
occuparit  injuste  xxr.  aeras  super  homines  qui  rillam  teDebsnt 
ut  homines  de  bundreda  attestantur."     Compare  such  esses  as 
those  at  Shrewsbury  and  linooln  mentioned  in  yoL  ir.  pp.  94, 
209. 

A  Tsst  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  may  be  made  out  from  those 
shires,  aa  York  and  Lincoln,  which  have  special  beads  of  "  damorBS,' 
that  is  to  say,  of  cases  in  which  one  man  daimed  famds  which  wen 
in  the  occupation  of  another.  Much  also  may  be  learned  from  ihs 
list  of ''  Teme  occupatae"  in  the  western  shires  in  the  Exon  Dones- 
^7»  457  ^  Bcqq.  Many  of  these  belang  to  the  dass  of  ill^ 
seiaores  of  eccJeHisstical  property  of  which  the  Surrey  la  Teiy  fidL 
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Ling   'William   Himself,  or  those  who   acted   immediately  in  his 
ame,   were  not  free  from  blame  on  this  score.     Thus  Bexley  iix 
»UB&ex  (i8)  was  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  held  of  Count  William 
f  Eu  by  one  Osbem  ;  *♦  T.  R.  E.  tenuit  episcopus  Alricus  [^Ethelric 
»f  Selsey],  quia  erat  de  episcopatu,  et  post  tenuit  donee  rex  W. 
ledit  comiti  casteUariam  de  Hastinges.'*     So  the  church  of  Wor- 
«8ter  (174)  had  four  miles  of  wood;  "Silyse  iiii.  leuuedes.     Inde 
ex  tuUt  medietatem  in  sud  9ilvd"     But  the  most  distinct  case 
appears  in  ii.  389  6,  with  regard  to  the  lordship  of  Glare.     Here 
;he  former  owner  iEliric  had  founded  a  college,  the  estates  of  which 
nrere  seized  by  William,  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  the  founder 
retained  some  rights  over  the  foundation ;  "  Hoc  maEerium  dedit 
MuricuB  filius  Wisgari  Sancto  Johanni  T.  R.  E.,  coreedente  filio 
Buo,  et  quemdam  sacerdotem  Ledmarum  et  alios  cum  illo  imposuit. 
Facta  etiam  carta  ecclesiam  et  omnem  locum  Levestano  abbati  ad 
ooBtodiendnm  commisit,  et  in  custodia  Wisgari  filii  sui.   Clerici  vero 
banc  terram  nee  dare  nee  foris  facere  a  Sancto  Johanne  poterant. 
Postquam  autem  rex  W.  advenit,  saisivit  earn  in  manu  sul"    In 
another  case,  among  the  Worcestershire  lands  of  Brihtric  (1806), 
we  have,  the  common  process  by  which  the  leasehold  property  of 
a  man  whose  estates  were  forfeited  was  confounded  with  his  free- 
hold, to  the  loss  of  the  iChurch  or  other  reversionary  owner  ;  **  Rex 
tenet  Biselie  Brictric  tenuit,  ^qui  et  emit  illud  a  Liuingo  episcopo 
Wirecestre  iii.  markis  auri,  simul  et  unam  domum  in  Wircestra 
civitate,  quss  reddit  per  annum  markam  argenti,  et  simul  i.  silvam 
luia  leuud  longitudine  et  tantundem  latitudine.     Hoc  totum  ita 
emit  et  quiete  tenuit  ut  inde  non  serviret  cuiquam  bomini.*'     At 
Aldwinkle  in  Northamptonshire  (222),  William  compels  the  monks 
of  Peterborough  to  grant  land  to  a  tenant  which  they  had  hitherto 
kept  in  hand ;   "  Hac  terra  fuit  T.  R.  E.  de  victu  monachorum« 
^eron  tenet  per  jussum  regis  contra  voluntatem  abbatis."     It  is 
•dded,  ♦*  Valuit  xx.  solidos,  modo  xxx.  solidos ;  si  bene  exereeretwr^ 
«•  Bolidos  valet.*'   Lastly,  we  find  a  case  in  which  .land  was  given  up 
^  the  King  by  King  Eadward's  French  favourite  Abbot  Baldwin* 
He  seems  to  have  dealt  fraudulently  by  a  freeman  who  was  com-* 
mended  to  the  abbey,  but  whose  land  was  at  his  own  disposal* 
*^%,  the  land  came  into  the  possession  of  the  monastery  by  th^ 
P^fession  of  William's  grantee,  and  was  granted  again  on  lease  to 
the  Abbot's  brother  Frodo.     The  passage  is  in  ii.  363  6  j   <<  In 
VOL,  V.  30 
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•adem  tenet  idem  Frodo  L  liberum  hominem  Eadrici  de 
....  hi  poterant  dare  et  vendere  terram ;    sed  saca  et  eoca  ct 
eommendatio  de  femina  tantum  remaDsit  aancto.     Higiis 
rex  acoepit  de  abbate,  et  dedit  Guemoui  de  Peiz ;  postea  li< 
regis  deveniens  monachus  reddidit  tenram." 

William  often  appears  as  the  restorer  to  the  Church  of 
which  had  been  lost.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  (In  the  Dorset 
there  quoted  the  writ  and  seal  of  King  Eadward  commanded 
the  restoration  of  the  lands  of  Melcombe  whidi  the  King  still  heidl 
and  another  lordship  which  Harold  was  charged  with  having  takea 
from  the  church  of  Shaftesbury  was  still  held  by  Count  fiobert) 
Thus  in  48  Hugh  the  son  of  Baldric  holds  It.chin,  which  had  beca 
held  T.  R.  K  by  the  Abbess  of  Saint  Mary  at  Winchester  ;  "Hoe 
manerium  calumniatur  abbatissa  S.  Marias  et  totum  hnndret,  ek 
insuper  totus  vioecomitatus  testimonium  perhibet  quod  in  ab- 
batia  fdit  T.  R.  R  et  regis  Willelmi ;  et  juste  esse  debet"  la 
the  margin  is  added,  ^'Rex  W.  reddidit  eidem  ecdesise.*'  Con- 
pare  another  case  in  Gloucestershire  (167),  where  the  King's  good 
intentions  in  this  way  seem  to  have  been  thwarted. 

In  many  of  the  cases  in  which  Church  lands  had  passed  into 
private  hands,  we  find  the  same  story  as  in  the  cases  of  Brihtric 
and  Godric  of  Fifhide.     Thus  in  66  and  69  b  lands  at  Potteme  ia 
Wiltshire  had  come  to  Amulf  of  Hesdin  by  the  confiscation  of  tenants 
of  the  church  of  Salisbury;  in  the  latter  case,  ''Hanc  terram  damat 
Osmundus  episcopus.     Algarus  qui  tenuit  T.  R.  £.  non  poterat  ah 
ecclesia  separari."    So  in  212  we  find  Clopeham  in  Bedfordshire  ia 
the  hands  of  Miles  Crispin;  but  it  is  added,  ''Hoc  manerium  tenuit 
Bricxtric  teignus  R.  E.  de  abbate  de  Bamesy;  abbas  et  monacfai 
reclamant  hoc  manerium,  quoniam  est  et  fuit  T.  R.  E.  de  victu  eonm 
et  totum  hundredum  portat  de  hoc  testimonium."    Miles  held  otiier 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtricj  and  along  with  them  he  had 
taken  the  lands  which  Brihtric  held  of  the  abbey.     So  in  67  (  wo 
find  this  entry  among  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  WOton ;  *^  De  eodeoi 
terrd  tenuit  Aluric  venator  de  abbatissA  unam  hidam  et  unam  Tirga- 
tam  teme  et  dimidiam,  ea  eonditione  ut  post  mortem  ejus  rediiol 
ad  ecclesiam,  quia  de  dominici  firmi  erat     Modo  tenet  Ricardu 
Sturmid."     So  in  72,  726,  Ralph  of  Mortimer  holds  lands  whic^ 
ought  to   have   reverted  to  Malmesbury  and   Glastonbuiy.     Of 
these  Toti  the  tenant  of  Malmesbury  ''emit  earn  T.  B.  R  db 


seolesi&   HalmeabnrieiiBi  ad  ffltatem  biiun  hominntn.     Et  infra 

banc    termmum  potent  ire  cum  ea  ad  quem  vellet  donunum." 

The    Olastonbory  t«uaat,  j£lfwine,  "non  poterat  ab  eccleeia  aqut- 

rari      et     inde    eerviebat    sbbati."      So    in    Hertfordshire   (139), 

Eadwvxd    of    SalisbiiTy   holds    land    over   which    Saint   Alban'i 

had    a    TeTetmonaiy  claim ;    and   in  96  6  the   lands  which  MiU 

iKrald  lield  of  Cerne  had  paaeed  to  William  the  son  of  Ouy.     A 

case  ia   Essex  is  somewhat  mora  eompUcated.    Qeof&e;  of  Maa- 

deville  holds  lands  (ii.  57  6)  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Barking. 

The  Knglish  owner  had  stood  in  a  twofold  relation ;  he  held  bnd 

of  the  abbey,  but  was  personally  commended  to  Oeo&ey'a  anUeeMtor 

("  Ule  qui  teunit  hane  terram  fait  tantummodo  homo  antecessoria 

Gk>iBfridi,  et  non  potnit  istam  terram  mittere  in  aliquo  loco  niri 

in   abbatiS").     The  commendation  went  to  Geofirey  as  steppii^ 

into  the  place  of  the  man's  former  lord ;  but  this  gave  him  no 

right   over  the   lands   held  of  another  lord  by  another  tenure ; 

nererthelesB  they  were  taken  possession  of.     There  is  a  curious 

story  in  Bedfordshire,  p.  a  10.     William  of  Caron  held  land  of  the 

Kahop   of  Lincoln  which  had  been  held  by  the    Bishop's   man, 

.£lfwine  Denle.     He  also  claimed  sixty  acres  which  were  held  by 

Hogh  of  Beanchamp,  of  which  the  account  is,  "  Radulphus  Taille- 

hoBc  desaisivit  patrem  ejusdem  Willelmi,  qui  ipsam  terram  tenebat 

T.  R.  £.,  ut  homiuee  de  hundreda dicunt."    William  of  Caron  most 

have  been  the  son  either  of  one  of  Eadward'a  French  favourites 

'    or  of  an  Englishman  who  had  given  his  son  a  foreign  name.  Lastly, 

£adward  of  Salisbury  holds  two  hides  of  the  King  which  had  be- 

'     longed  to  Malmesbnry  (67);  "Has  abstulit  de  dominio  ecclcnn 

''    qaidam  abbas  Anglious,  et  dedit  cuidam  prKposito,  et  postea  uni 

taino  qai  nuUo  modo  separari  poterat  ab  ecclesil."     Then  follows, 

y    "  WilhclmuB   quoque  de  Ow  tenet  de  eadem  terra  nnam  hidam 

9    qnun  pnestitit  abbas  Alestano  T.  B.  E."     In  all  these  cases  th« 

;'-    land  held  on  lease  was  seized  along  with  the  freehold,  without 

s     r^ard  to  the  revereiouary  interest  of  the  Church, 

-, '        These  casee  which  concern  the  tenants  of  Church  lands  have 

.<'>  a  more  personal  interest  than  those  which  simply  record  that  land 

^'  had  been  taken  from  some  ecclesiastical  body.     Of  these  the  doings 

.-J  m  Dorset  of  Hngh  the  son  of  Qrippo,  sometimes  more  happily 

^ '  written  Grip,  are  a  good  specimen.    He  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the 

■j^''  Eburey,  but  the  lauds  which  he  bad  taken  from  various  churches 

4'  '  30* 
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were  still  held  bj  his  widow.  The  fonnida  runs  in  p.  78,  "Bm 
Hugo  accepit  injuste  et  retinuit,  et  adhuc  uxor  ejus  detiziet."  ^ 
Exon,  34.)  Tet  even  the  son  of  Grip  made  offerings  to  the  Chur^ 
taking  care  however  in  so  doing  to  defraud  the  King.  In  77  6  vi 
find  among  the  estates  of  the  church  of  Cranboniy  ^  Banc  tema 
accepit  Hugo  de  firma  regia,  et  dedit  ecclesiae  huic."  Ana^ba  ene 
of  robbery  for  burnt-offering  is  found  in  Middlesex  (129),  wbeR 
Bobert  of  Mortain  grants  to  the  church  of  Fdcamp  lands  lAiA 
properly  belonged  to  the  church  of  Westminster, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  ecclesiastical  bo&s 
appear,  not  as  the  sufferers,  but  as  the  actors  in  ill^;al  hol^i^ 
of  this  kind.  This  is  one  of  the  advantage  which  a  legal  reeoni 
like  Domesday  has  over  a  chronicle.  In  all  disputes  betweeai 
layman  and  one  of  their  own  order  the  ecclesiastical  writers  toU 
the  story  their  0¥m  way.  In  Domesday  the  lion  finds  a  poiils. 
Some  of  the  Commissioners  were  laymen,  and  most  of  the  jurors 
must  have  been  laymen  also.  In  Domesday  therefore  we  find  soA. 
cases  as  that  of  land  which  a  freeman  had  held  T.  £.  £.,  but  d 
which  we  read  (ii.  14), '"  Hanc  terram  occupaYerunt  canomd  [d 
Saint  Paul]  postquam  rex  venit  in  Angliam."  So  directiy  afUr 
of  land  belonging  to  Westminster,  *^  Hsbc  terra  calnmniata  est  ad 
opus  regis,  quod  per  falsum  brevem  venerit  ad  ecclesiam.*  It 
sounds  stranger  when  we  read  in  ii.  166  of  a  freeman  '^quoi 
invasit  ecdesia  postquam  rex  venit  in  hanc  terram,  et  tenet 
adhuc."  But  the  singularity  of  the  expression  reaches  its  height 
when  an  Apostle  is  spoken  of  personally  as  the  offender.  In  ii 
1 3  it  is  pretty  plainly  implied*  that  Saint  Paul  made  a  fidse  diia 
to  the  lands  of  Navestock;  ''Nasestocam  ienuenmt  ii.  libed 
homines  Howardus  et  Ulsi  .  .  .  modo  habet  sanctus  Paulus  per 
totidem,  postquam  rex  venit  in  hanc  terram,  et  dixit  se  habuiaae 
ex  dono  regis;"  and  in  the  next  entry  the  Apostle  ia  distinethf 
charged  with  the  crime  of  "  invasio ; "  "  Aliam  Nessetocham  tenott 
Turstinus  Rufius  .  .  .  modo  sanctus  Paulus  invasit." 

We  come  lastly  to  the  cases  which  are  marked  by  the  commoiL 
phrase  "  occupatio  super  regem."  The  man,  whether  Norman  or 
English,  who  held  lands  for  which  he  could  not  show  a  grant  under 
the  King's  writ  and  seal  was  said  ^'occupavisse"  or  '^invasisse  sn^ 
r^em.''  And  where  there  was  a  '^  celatio,"  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
illegal  occupation  from  being  known,  as  well  as  an  '^  invasio*  m 
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«« 


occnpatio/'  we  may  suspect  tbat  there  really  n^as  something  of 

OF  violence.    Thus  we  read  in  149  of  lands  as  '*  occupatas 

ei>  eelata»  super  regem,  ut  homines  de  hundredo  dicunt."     But  in 

toany  cases  the  "  occupatio  "  evidently  was  a  mere  holding  of  lands 

'^v^itliout  a  grant  from  King  William.     Thus  among  the  lands 

o£    j^beric  of  Yere  in  Cambridgeshire  (1996)  we  read,  "Hanc 

'terrain  non  habuit  antecessor  Alberici,  ut  homines  de  hundreda 

testantur,  sed   ipse  Albericus  saper  regem   occupavit."     Alberic 

Stepped  into  the  place  of  his  antecessor,  Wulfwine  by  name ;   he 

'vras   entitled  to  all  that  he  had  held,  and  to  nothing  more.     The 

land  now  spoken  of  had  not  been  held  by  Wulfwine,  but  by  a  soke-" 

man   of  King  Eadward,  ^'qui  non  potuit  recedere  sine  licentia." 

Bis  land  therefore  formed  no  part  of  the  grant  to  Alberic,  and 

Ills  holding  of  it  was  an  ''occupatio  super  regem."     In  another 

case  the- '' occupatio  super  xegem"^  is  msLrked^  but  the  ground  on 

i^liich  Alberic  justified  his  possession   is   marked   also;    ''Hanc 

terrain  tenuit  Qodric  homo  regis  E.;    non  tenuit  de  antecessore 

Alberici.     Hoc  homines  de  hundredo  testantur."     Alberic   must 

have  tried  to  prove  that  Qodric  had  held  his  land  of  Wulfwine, 

ancL  that  therefore  it  formed  part  of  the  grant  to  himself;  but  the 

'fitness  of  the  hundred  showed  that  Godric  had  not  been  the  tenant 

of  Wulfwine  but  of  King  Eadward.     Other  lands  held,  not  by 

Wnlfwine,  but  by  a.  priest  of  Eadgifu  the  Fair,  were  now  held  by 

Alberic  but  were  claimed  by  Earl  Alan ;  "  Modo  reclamat  Alanus 

comes  super  homines  Alberici,  sicut  hundredum  testatur*"     Lastly^ 

it   is  said  of  lands  held  by  another  sokeman  of  King  Eadward, 

^  Albericus  de  Yer  invasit  banc  terram  de  soca  regis,  sed  Picot 

vicecomes  deratiocinavit  ad  usus  eum,-  et  adhuc  retinet  i.  caru- 

catam  et  ccc.  et  quater  xx.  oves  quas  habet  Albericus  ex  ilia  terra, 

nt  homines  de  hundredo  testantur."     Alberic  or  his  agents  must 

Iiave  tried  to  round  off  the  former  estate  of  Wulfwine  by  adding  to 

it  the  lands  of  smaller  land-owners  which  formed  no  part  of  the 

grant.       (Cf.   the    entry  in    137  6   among  the   lands   of  Robert 

G^emon ;    **  Hanc  terram  tenuerunt  ii.  teigni   homines  R.  E.  et 

vendere  potuerunt;   hanc  invasit  Willelmus  homo  Roberti  super 

regem,  sed  reclamat  dominum  suum  ad  protectorem.'')    In  241  * 

an  "  occupatio "  is  made  upon  King  William  by  another  William, 

a  tenant  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick,  which  seems  to  point  to  some 

agreement  with  the  former  English  owner  which  the  law  of  the 
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OoBqaest  did  not  reoogniBe ;  "  Hnjos  temB  qnintam  partem  p^Bo^ 
eapayit  hie  W.  miper  W.  regent,  et  ibi  muiet  qnidam  Biietiie  fd 
tenebat  earn  T.  R.  E."  (Cf.  the  same  phrase  in  48  6  of  Unds  hcM 
by  Herbert  the  son  of  Remigina  and  claimed  bj  ^illiaiii  of  Ea.) 
In  a  18  6  a  certain  Chetelbert  seems  to  hare  dispoasessed  anotilKr 
Eoglishman  by  the  favour  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth«  He  had  h^d  part 
of  his  land  T.  K  E.,  but  the  words  ^  quando  reoepit  ^  show  that  il 
was  formally  granted  to  him  again  by  WilUam.  The  entry  tha 
goes  on,  '*  de  hac  terra  tennit  istemei  L  virgatam;  homo  fait  ££i 
reginse,  et  cui  Yoluit  dare  potuit.     Duas  virgatas  vero  ei 


occapayit,  unde  nee  liberatorem  nee  advocatum  invenit,  qnam  tenam 
tennit  Alii  teignus  K  regis."     A  still  more  curioas  stoiy  alexin 
in  Hertfordshire,  141,  where,  of  four  English  sokemen  who  heUa 
hide  and  a  half  of  land  together,  one,  being  the  King's  ree?c 
usurped  the  portions  of  the  other  three,  to  the  prejudice  of  tht 
King.     The  fuller  accounts  in  the  second  volume  of  Domesday  sit 
naturally  rich  in  instances  of  this  kind,  while  many  of  them  are 
valuable  as  illustrating  points  of  law  and  other  matters^     In  p.  99 
we  find  an  unusual  phrase,  *'  Bicardus  homo  Hamonis  invKsit  istun 
terram,  et  habet  hueusque  ejus  ipoUa,"     Directly  after  foUows  « 
list  of  "  invasiones  super  r^em,"  several  of  which  were  made  lij 
one  "  Goduinus  Gudhen,"  of  course  an  Englishman.     In  others,  is 
273,  besides  the  crime  of  "  occnpatio  "  there  was  the  further  crime 
of  '*  celatio."     And  in  Ezon,  469,  we  find  an  entry  which  lets  m 
into  the  practical  effect  of  these  concealments,  and  why  they  wen 
looked  upon  as  such  a  grievous  offence;  "Willelmus  Capras  habet 
i.  mansionem  quss  vocatur  Leia,  cui  adjacet  dimidia  vii^  terre 
qusB  ita  celata  est  quod  rex  non  habuit  gildum.     Botbertus  fiUnt 
Ivonis  i.  virgam  terrse  de  comite  de  Moritonio  qui  hactenus  oekta 
est,  et  de  qua  ipse  gildum  detinuit/' 

A  not  very  intelligible  case  of  '*  occnpatio  super  r^m"  is 
found  in  2 1 5  6.  Of  lands  in  Bedfordshire  held  of  Walter  of  ilasden 
by  one  iEHric  it  is  noted,  '^  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Leuuinus  teigniu 
regis  in  vadimonio  T.  R.  E.  Sed  postquam  Rex  W.  venit  in  An- 
gliam,  ille  ipse  qui  invadiavit  han<^  terram  redemit^  et  Seiheros  earn 
oocupavit  super  regem,  ut  homines  de  hundredo  testantur."  The 
former  English  owner  redeemed  his  land  of  Leofwine,  but  he 
perhaps  forgot  further  to  redeem  it  of  the  King.  For  if  he  had 
done  so,  the  "occupatio/'  on  the  part  of  Seiher  would  have  been 
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ominitted  against  him  and  not  against  the  King.  How  the  land 
laased  from  Seiher  to  Walter  of  Flanders  and  his  English  tenant 
re  are  not  told. 


NOTE  D.   p.  10. 
Ths  Condition  of  Worcestebshire  under  William. 

OxTR  accounts  of  the  state  of  Worcestershire  during  the  reign 
of  William  deserve  special  examination.     Domesday  is  remarkably 
ciQh   in   this  shire,  and  we  draw  much  help  from  the  cartulary 
pat  together  by  Homing,   a  monk   of  the  cathedral  monastery, 
which  was  published  by  Heame,  and  a  large  part  of  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  new  Monasticon.     The  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Worcester,  especially  its  disputes  with   the  abbey   of  Evesham, 
throw  great  light  on  both  local  and  general  history.     The  rulers 
of  both  those   churches,   Saint  Wulfstan  and  Abbot  JSthelwig, 
were  among  the  first  prelates  in  England  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
queror.    For  Wulfstan,  see  voL  iii.  p.  547 ;  and  the  local  historian 
of  Evesham  (p.  88)  seems  to  ^n  the  submission  of  ^Ethelwig  very 
Wffly  after  the  battle,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Wulfstan. 
How  far  their  submission  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  the 
whole   shire  I  have  discussed  in  vol.  iv.  pp.   173  et  seqq.     If 
we    could    believe    a    charter    in    Heming    (p.    413),    William 
exercised  royal  authority  in  Worcestershire  very  soon  after  his 
coronation.     He  makes  a  grant  to  Wulfstan,  "  anno  incamationis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  millesimo  Ixvii.  ...  in  prime  anno 
regni  sui."    These  words  might,  by  a  little  chronological  stretching, 
he  made  to  apply  to  the  Midwinter  Gem6t  either  of  1 066-1067  or 
of  1 067-1 068 ;  the  intermediate  festivals  of  1067  were  certainly 
Bpent  in  Normandy.    But  among  the  signatures  are  those  of  Queen 
MatOda,  Bishop  Odo,  "  Willelmus  dux,"  "  Rocgerus  dux."     Now 
Matilda  was  not  in  England  at  any  time  in  1067;  nor  were  Odo 
•nd  William  Fitz-Osbem,  who   must  be   the  person   meant  by 
**  Willelmus  dux,"  in  Normandy  during  that  year.      It  is  hard 
therefore  to  see  how  they  could  have  signed  a  charter  together; 
»iid  the  title  of  *'Dux"  given   to  William  and  to  Roger  of 
Montgomery  is,  to  say  the  least,  unusual. 
Bat  these  signatures  and  the  others,  those  of  Archbishop  Ealdred, 
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Abbot  Wulffitan  of  Gloucester  (see  vol.  iL  p.  436 )f 
Scrob/'  and  '^Urs  minister/'  introduce  us  to  moet  of  the 
who  play  a  part  in  Worcestershire  history  at  iJiis  time.  1^ 
position  of  Ealdred  as  guardian  of  the  church  of  Woroest 
withstanding  his  alleged  spoliation  of  that  church,  is 
BO  many  words  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (Qest.  Pont.  253;  tee 
vol.  iy.  p»  174),  who  calls  him  'Hutor  episcopatus."  He  appean 
in  the  same  character  in  Domesday.  He  recovers  lands  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  church,  and  that  in  some  cases  T.  R.W^  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Thus  in  p.  173 
Bishop  Brihtheah  had  granted  certun  lands  to  one  Dodda,  "eei 
^dreduB  archiepiscopus  deratiocinavit  earn  contra  filium  cgoi 
T.  R  W."  So  in  the  next  page  we  find  that  the  name  of 
Dodda's  son  was  Biihtric,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  this 
secondary  Woroestershire  Brihtric  from  the  more  fiamons  Brihtric 
the  son  of  ^Ifgar ;  ''Doddns  tenet  [tenuit?]  et  est  de  Tida 
monachorum ;  Eldredus  archiepiscopus  diratiocinatus  est  a  Bric- 
trico  filio  ejus.''  In  p.  173,  of  lands  which  were  held  at  the 
Survey  by  an  Archdeacon  named  JEMrio,  it  is  said,  '' fUdred 
archiepiscopus  prsestitit  suo  prseposito  T.  B.  E.,  et  quando  Toliiit 
juste  ei  abstulit."  Other  entries  of  the  recovery  of  lands  in 
which  the  name  of  Ealdred  does  not  occur  will  be  found  in  the 
same  pages.  So  in  Heming's  Cartulary,  395  et  seqq.  (Monasticoii, 
L  609)^  two  lordships  are  given  by  Ealdred  to  the  church  of 
Worcester  in  the  years  1050'  and  1061,  which  he  had  bought 
severally  of  two  Th^ns  named  Aki  and  Godwine.  But  (see  Cod 
Dipl.  iv.  138)  the  land  which  was  bought  of  Aki  had  been  Idl 
to  the  Church  by  his  father  Tokig ;  the  son  disputed  the  father's 
will,  and  at  last  only  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  Bishop  on  the 
payment  of  eight  marks  of  gold.  This  looks  like  some  claim  of 
legal  right,  and  we  are  reminded  of  Harold  and  Gisa. 

Urse,  Ursus,  Urso  of  Abetot,  appears  in  Domesday  as  Sheriff 
of  both  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire;  and  we  hear  much 
of  his  evil  deeds  in  both  shires.  Among  the  estates  of  Brihtric 
the  son  of  ^Ifgar  which  were  in  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  were  certain  salt-works  which  used  to  supply  twenty-fiv« 
aextarii  of  salt^  but  it  is  added  (1636),  ''Ursus  vicecoznes  its 
yastavit  homines  quod  modo  reddere  non  possunt  saL^  This  ii 
one  of  those  touches  which  show  that  the  Commissioners  were  not 
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sad  to  human  feelings.  Urse  appears  as  a  spoiler  of  all  the 
iree  great  Worcestershire  churches,  besides  his  famous  dispute 
ith  Ealdred*  He  also  appears  in  the  records  of  Worcester  &A 
Eiilty,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Robert,  of  a  systematic 
foliation  of  the  lands  of  that  church.  See  Heming,  Cartulary,  pp. 
S3,  257,  267,  268,  269  (Monasticon,  i.  594).  In  seyeral  cases  the 
ersona  despoiled  are  kinsmen  of  Bishop  Brihtheah.  In  one  case,  at 
Umley  (Monasticon,  i.  596),  Robert,  described  as  ^^regis  dispensator,*' 
}  said  to  have  seized  it  **  per  potentiam  regis  ;**  in  another,  Charlton, 
e  was  ''adjutorio  sufifultus  reginse."  This  case  is  more  remark- 
ble,  because  it  is  said  that,  on  the  death  of  Godric,  seemingly  the 
enant  of  the  convent  for  the  last  of  three  lives,  Bishop  Wulfstan 
00k  possession ;  and  because  his  possession  was  disputed  by  certain 
**renchmen  ('^quidam  Francigeni  qui  hereditates  Anglorum  in- 
userunt"),  he  obtained  from  the  King  at  the  price  of  a  cup  of 
;old  a  writ  and  seal  securing  him  in  the  lordship. 

Among  other  spoilers  we  find  the  old  enemy,  Richard  the  son 
>f  Scrob.  One  of  his  robberies  must  have  been  done  T.  R.  E. 
Dne  Eamwig  (Monasticon,  i.  594),  **  dives  secularis,"  was  a  reeve 
rf  the  church  of  Worcester,  and,  reeve-like,  he  handed  over  the 
land  to  his  brother  "Spiritus,*'  who  was  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  first  Harold  and  Harthacnut;  ''Ille  denique  ex  tota  Anglia 
iait  expulsus  et  in  exilium  ejectus,  et  Ricardus  Scrob  postea 
fcerram  illam  invasit."  We  hear  also  more  of  the  nepotism  of 
Bishop  Brihtheah,  of  which  Heming  (Monasticon,  i.  596)  bitterly 
eomplains,  adding  that  he  was  a  Berkshire  man,  and  had  no 
kinsfolk  in  his  diocese.  This  story  brings  in  another  enemy  of 
the  church  of  Worcester  in  the  form  of  Earl  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  who  abetted  one  Ralph  of  Bemay,  who  seems  to  have 
been  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire  (i.  593),  in  systematic  aggressions 
on  the  lands  of  the  monastery.  Brihtheah  had,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  monks,  granted  to  his  brother-in-law  "iElfintun" 
tod  "  Sapa."  Richard  son  of  Scrob  seized  one,  and  the  Bishop's 
brother  ^thelric  gives  the  other  to  his  son  Godric.  From  him 
Balph  of  Bemay  gets  it  by  help  of  the  Earl,  and  it  was  per* 
baps  no  great  satisfaction  to  the  Worcester  monks  that  part  of 
^  lands  did  in  the  end  go  back  to  ecclesiastical  uses  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  through  a  gift  of  Ralph  of  Toesny  to  Saint 
Evroul. 
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In  a  whole  string  of  other  cases  the  Earl  and  his  satellite  appetf 
as  spoilers.  In  p.  259  of  the  Cartulary  (Monasticon,  L  593)  «< 
find  the  history  of  an  estate  which  was  lost  in  the  time  of  tk 
Danes  and  was  restored  by  Northman — whether  the  brotte  of 
Leofric  or  not  we  are  not  told — ^who  gave  it  in  the  usobI  wiy 
with  his  son  ("cum  filio  suo  quem  cum  eadem  terra  ad  alUn 
obtulit ").  "We  now  read,  "  Hanc  villam  Rawulfus  vicecome,  ad- 
jutorio  et  fortitudine  Willelmi  comitis  Herefordensis,  cum  piiinb« 
aliis  terris  monasterio  abstulit."  But  divine  vengeance  was  Mt 
slow  to  overtake  the  offenders ;  the  death  of  Earl  William  in 
Flanders  was  one  sign ;  so  was  the  fate  of  Gilbert,  another  follows 
of  the  Earl  (p.  263). 

The  way  in  which  the  Normans  in  general  are  spoken  of  shonW 
be  noted  In  Monastioon,  i.  596,  we  find  such  phrases  as  **  Quooflfpe 
Franci  ejusdem  terrae  dominatnm  sua  vi  nobis  abstnleruni 

But  it  is  still  more  curious  to  compare  the  way  in  which  the 
relations  between  Wulfstan  and  ^thelwig  are  spoken  of  by  we 
historians   of  their  several  houses.     According   to  the  Evesht* 
History   (89),   the  prudent  Abbot,  with  his   knowledge  of  the 
world  and  his   favour  with   the   King  and  with  all  the  great 
men,  proved  the  best  of  friends  to  the   simple-minded  Bishop. 
When  "WulfiBtan  had  his  great  dispute  with  Archbishop  Thomaa, 
the  Abbot  lent  him  two  marks  of  gold,  and  gave  him  another. 
He  also  exchanged  some  lands  and  gave  others,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  see  ("  quoniam  episcopus  erat  vir  bonus  et  pater  suaraffl 
confessionum ").     In  the  Worcester  history,  on  the  other  hano. 
^thelwig  appears  not  as  a  benefactor,  but  as  a  spoiler.    Tbos 
in  p.  250,  Acton,  one  of  the  Worcester  lordships,  passes  into  the 
hands,  first  of  -^thelwig,  and  then  of  the  Sheriff  Urse,  who  gaT«  '^ 
in  dowry  with  his  daughter.    The  great  dispute  between  the  t«o 
churches  about  the  hundred  of  Oswaldslaw,  and  the  compro™"* 
which   was   at  last    come    to,  will  be   found  at  length  iB  ^ 
Cartulary  and  in  the  Monasticon,  i.  600,  602.     The  controTOif 
brings  in  many  names  with  which  we  have  learned  to  be  fomiuaTf 
and   brings  us  face  to   face  with  the  Great   Survey  itself  and 
with  the  Commissioners  who  made  it.     The  court,  the  pW'"'** 
the  8cirgem6t,  was  held  by  Gkoffirey  Bishop  of  Coutances,  v* 
the  Sherifl^  Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  described  as  "filiuBEacro^" 
and  many  other  barons.     The  writ  of  Geoffrey  announcing  tw 
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decision  is  addressed  to  Bishop  Remigius,  Walter  Gifford,  Henrj 
of  Ferrars,  and  Adam.  This  Adam  is  of  course  the  son  of 
Hubert  of  Bye,  and  thus  the  persons  to  whom  the  writ  is 
addressed  are  none  other  than  the  Domesdaj  Commissioners  them- 
selres  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  692).  The  Gem<5t  was  doubtless  held  during 
the  taking  of  the  Survey,  and  the  writ  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  very  purpose  of  fixing  the  entry  to  be  made 
in  Domesday.  It  announces  tbat  the  Bishop  has  made  out  the 
daim  of  his  church  to  all  the  property  in  dispute,  and  we  see  the 
result  in  p.  172  6  of  Domesday,  where  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  over  the  hundred  are  carefully  reckoned  up,  and  the 
judgement  of  the  Gem<5t  is  expressed  in  the  words  "  Hoc  attestatur 
totus  comitatus.''  On  this  writ  to  the  Commissioners  follows 
lomething  yet  more  practical,  a  writ  wituessed  by  Koger  of  Ivry, 
ind  addressed  to  Urse  and  Osbem,  bidding  them  put  the 
Bishop  in  possession  of  the  lands.  Then  comes  the  record  of 
the  Qem<5t  itself,  the  '*  commemoratio  placiti,"  in  which  we  find 
a  whole  string  of  Domesday  names,  besides  the  body  of  Saint 
£<^ine  himself  in  person.  And  there  is  an  Eadric  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  steersman  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  another  of  the 
lame  name  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  717)  had  done  to  King  Eadward  him- 
self. "We  find  him  in  Domesday  (173  b),  and  we  now  get  a  fuller 
•ceount  of  him ;  *'  Edricus  qui  fuit  tempore  regis  Eduuardi  ster- 
mannus  naris  episcopi,  et  ductor  exercitus  ejusdem  episcopi  ad  ser- 
ritium  regis ;  et  hie  erat  homo  Bodberti  Herefordensis  episcopi, 
ea  die  qui  sacramentum  obtulit  et  nihil  de  episcopo  W.  tenebat.*' 
"Osbemus  filius  Bicardi"  needs  no  further  comment,  nor  does 
"  Turchil  de  Warewicscyre."  In  "  Kineuuardus  qui  fuit  vicecomes 
Wirecestrescire "  (cf.  Domesday,  168  6, 172  6,  173,  174,  and  Monas- 
tioon,  i.  594)  we  see  a  deprived  Englishman  bearing  witness  in  the 
court  in  which  he  had  once  held  the  chief  place.  **  Siwardus  dives 
homo  de  Seropscire  "  is  one  of  the  owners  of  a  not  uncommon  name. 
8iward  appears  also  in  259  6,  260,  as  holding  parts  of  his  own 
former  estate,  and  as  a  servant  of  Earl  Boger  and  of  his  fellow- 
witness  Osbem.  All  these  details  help  to  bring  the  men  and  the 
erants  of  the  Conquest,  and,  above  all,  the  way  in  which  the  Great 
Snnrcy  was  taken,  more  clearly  before  our  eyes. 

The  Gem^t  in  which  the  dispute  was  settled  was  thus  actually  a 
part  of  the  Survey.     The  dispute  itself  could  not  have  begun  tiU 
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after  the  death  of  iBtbelwig  and  the  snceession  of  the  NoRBtf 
Abbot  Walter  in  1077.  For  iEtbelwig,  according  to  the  Evedafl 
history  (S8),  kept  all  the  lands  of  his  monasteiy  as  long  as  k 
lived.  But  Odo  (96),  ''qui  tunc  temporis  sub  rege  quasi  quidaa 
tjrannus  prsefuit  huic  patri^/'  and  who  presently  after  (97)  is  stOl 
more  emphatically  said  to  act  "  quasi  lupus  rapax,"  by  many  tai 
false  accusations  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  lands  of  Evesban, 
especially  the  late  acquisitions  of  uEthelwig.  The  ravening  wc^ia 
bishop's  clothing  next  held  a  great  Qem<5t  of  five  shires  (cf.  Waiti^ 
!▼•  313)*  ^  this  assembly,  or  "concilium  malignantium/' ''plis 
per  suam  iniquam  potentiam  quam  recto  jure/'  he  causes  twenly- 
eight  of  the  thirty-six  lordships  which  iEthelwig  had  bought  to  be 
seized  for  himself  a  large  part  of  which  he  presently  gave  over 
to  Urse  and  his  "Ursini."  Now  in  Domesday  (176)  we  read  d 
one  of  these  lordships,  '^  EpiscopuA  Baiocensis  tenuit  Actnne  ft 
Urso  de  eo,  de  ecclesia  sanct»  Marine  de  Evesham  fait  T.  R  E. 
et  postea  IJrso  recepit  de  abbate  per  excambitionem  alterios  tene 
Modo  tenet  de  feudo  episcopi  Baiocensis.'*  This  shows  that  era 
Urse  had  something  to  say  for  himself.  But  in  another  case. 
where  the  writer  appeals  to  Domesday  itself  (''Leinch  quam  Ursni 
tenent  contra  Botulum  Winton''),  we  see  that  even  the  gifts  d 
Normans  T.  R.  "W.  were  not  always  respected  by  Odo. 

The  story  of  this  land  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  Domesday. 
Gilbert  the  son  of  Turold  (176),  by  leave  of  King  William,  gave 
lands  to  Evesham  for  the  soul  of  Earl  William  Fitz-Osbem,  which 
became  a  prebend  for  a  particular  monk.  Then  JSthelwig  bongb 
some  neighbouring  land  of  the  King  at  the  price  of  a  mark  of  gold 
and  some  advantages  for  his  soul.  But  in  the  end  Odo  swallowed 
all,  and  gave  it  to  Urse,  from  whom,  notwithstanding  the  entry  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  passed  to  the  ^*  Ursini "  of  the  local  writers. 
But  we  are  not  told  how  two  Thegns  "et  ^Iveva  qusedam  femina," 
who  had  held  the  land  in  better  times,  were  provided  for  while 
this  care  was  being  taken  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  strangers. 

Of  the  Gemdt  in  which  all  this  was  done  we  have  another 
record  in  Domesday  itself  (175  6),  where  we  read  of  Beningworth, 
"  Ipsa  ecclesia  tenet  iiii.  hidas  ad  Beniugeorde  et  Ytam  hidam  tenet 
Urso;  has  v.  hidas  diratiocinavit  Walterius  abbas  ad  Ildebe^ 
gam  [the  local  writer  calls  the  place  Qildeneburge]  in  iiiL  scin 
coram  episcopo  Baiocensi  et  aliis  baronibus  regis."      Now  thk 
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3ein6t,  unlike  the  other,  cannot  have  been  held  daring  the  progresa 
>f  the  Survey,  when  Odo  was  in  prison  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  684).  The 
3unre7  here  records  the  sentence  of  some  earlier  Gemdt^  and  it  shows 
further  that  the  sentence  had  not  been  of  much  force  against  the 
chief  administrator  ef  the  law  in  the  shire.  It  shows  also,  like  the 
pase  of  Lanfranc  in  Kent  (see  vol.  iv.  pp.  365,  371),  how  the  great 
Justiciars  were  called  in  when  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  too 
powerful  for  a  local  court,  or  when  the  presidents  of  that  court 
were  themselves  the  disputants.  Of  Hampton,  one  of  the  manors 
kept  by  TJrse,  we  get  the  following  details  (1776);  *'Hoc  manerium 
emit  abbas  eidem  ecclesise  a  quodam  taino  qui  terram  suam  recte 
poterat  vendere  cui  Tsellet  T.  B..  E.,  et  emptum  donavit  ecclesiss 
per  unnm  textum  positum  super  idtare,  teste  comitatu.*'  And  one 
entiy  is  more  interesting  than  all,  as  relating  to  lands  held  by  an 
Englishman  who  fell  at  Stamfordbridge.  Of  the  lands  which  I  have 
spoken  of  in  vol.  iii.  p.  361  we  read  (177  6),  '^Tenuit  isdem  abbas 
quamdiu  vixit,  et  etiam  successor  ejus  Walterius  abbas  similiter 
tenuit  amplius  quam  vii,  annis."  As  Walter  succeeded  in  1077, 
the  alienation  is  fixed  as  late  as  1084.  In  several  of  these  entries 
we  may  mark  the  witness  of  the  shire  in  favour  of  the  abbey. 
Their  verdict  was  probably  more  trustworthy  when  given  to  the 
Domesday  Commissioners  than  when  extorted  by  Odo. 

The  third  great  Worcestershire  monastery,  that  of  Pershore, 
idso  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  Urse.  (See  Domesday,  175, 
175  6.)  In  one  case  Evesham  is  charged  with  taking  what  be- 
longed to  Pershore ;  ^*  De  hac  hid^  dicit  comitatus  quod  T.  B.  E. 
fuit  de  ecclesii  Persorensi,  et  tamen  tenebat  earn  Abbas  de  Eve^am 
die  obitCkfl  regis  E.  sed  nesciunt  quomodo."  In  the  other  case,  at 
Broadway,  we  again  see  that  TJrse  could  at  least  pretend  a  legal 
claim ;  ''  De  hac  terrd  tenuit  unus  liber  homo  T.  R.  E.  ii.  hidas  et 
dimidiam,  et  emit  de  abbate  Edmundo.  Hsec  terra  erat  de  dominio. 
Nunc  sunt  ibi  ii.  carucatae  in  dominio  abbatis  ad  victum.  Valebat 
et  valet  xxx.  solidos,  Hanc  terram  reclamat  Urso  de  dono  -regis, 
et  didt  quod  ipse  excambiavit  earn  contra  abbatem  propter  unum 
manerium  quod  erat  de  dominio.'' 

The  churches  of  Worcestershire  certainly  seem  to  have  suffered 
tt^ore  than  those  of  most  other  parts  of  England.     Their  records 
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gire  118  a  picture  of  the  way  in  which  ecdestaatical  property  might 
be  dealt  with,  when  strangers  in  authority  were  so  disposed.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  show  that,  even  when  things  have  a  yery  iD 
look  on  the  ecclesiastical  showing,  the  layman  might  still  find 
something  to  say  on  his  side.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  Uiis 
spoliation,  there  is  one  entry  (173  6)  which,  while  it  illustrates  a 
remarkable  tenure,  also  shows  that  one  monastery  at  least,  that 
namely  which  was  attached  to  the  cathedral  church,  contriyed  to 
flourish  and  increase;  ''Hsec  hida  T.  B.  E.  reddebat  in  preedicto 
manerio  sacam  et  socam  et  omne  regis  servitium,  et  est  de  do- 
minico  victu  monachorum.  Sed  preestita  fuit  cuidam  £dgid« 
moniali,  ut  haberet  et  deserviret  quamdiu  firatres  voluissent  et 
carere  possent  CrescerUe  vero  eongregatiane  T.  R.  W.  reddidit,  et 
ipsa  adhuc  vivens  et  inde  est  testis.*' 


NOTE  E.   p.  14. 
The  use  of  the  wobds  "  Fkanci  "  and  **  Akgu  "  in  Domesbat. 

The  name  by  which  William's  followers  are  collectively  known 
both  in  Latin  and  in  English  is  always  French — ^Frand," 
"  Francigenae,"  and  the  like.  Distinct  as  the  Normans  felt  them* 
selves  from  the  proper  French,  there  was  no  other  name  which 
could  take  in  the  whole  of  the  mixed  multitude  of  French-speaking 
people  who  had  followed  William  to  the  Conquest  of  England. 
Thus  arose  the  legal  phrase,  common  now  and  long  after,  of  **  the 
King's  (or  other  lord's)  men,  French  and  English,"  forms  which, 
with  the  needful  additions,  found  their  way  into  Wales  and  Soot- 
land.  In  Domesday,  as  in  other  legal  writings  of  the  time,  it  is 
between  **  French  "  and  **  English  "  that  the  opposition,  when  thers 
is  any,  is  always  made.  The  word  ^  Norman  "  is  nowhere  found. 
Normandy  is  once  mentioned  in  order  to  contrast  its  weights  and 
measures  with  the  customs  of  the  half-conquered  land  of  South 
Wales  (162);  ''In  Wales  habet  istem  W.  [de  Ow]  in  feudo  iiL 
piscarias  in  Waie,  reddunt  Ixx.  solidos  et  in  eodem  feudo  dedit 
Willelmus  comes  Radulfo  de  Limesi  1.  carucatas  terrge,  sicut  fit  in 
Normannia."  In  the  second  volume  (38)  there  is  another  reference 
to  the  customs  of  that  country  as  differing  to  those  of  England ; 
f'Has  terras  reclamat  [Banulfiis]  pro  escangia  de  Normannia." 
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Lch  incidental  notices  of  the  land  from  which  the  King  and  mo&t 

his  followers  came  is  not  at  all  what  one  would  have  expected 

yrst  popular  notions  and  popular  forms  of  speech. 

In   many  places  in  Domesday  where  ''  Franci  et  Angli "  are  op- 

Med,  tliere  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.     Thus 

.   iL    372,  in  Exon  421,  428,  and   445,  the  "Franci  Thegni" 

id  *'  Franci  milites "  are  distinguished  from  the  English  holders 

r  the  same  rank.     So  in  Exchequer,  62,  138,  we  hear  of  "unus 

i\\es  Anglicus,"  distinguished  in  each  case  from   men  of  lower 

ank.      So  in  256,  68,  696,  iii,  136,  147,  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  97, 

118,  1786,  179,  2096,  Exon  20,  22,  60,  346,  455,  we  find  lands 

iotered  as  being  held  by  **  uuus  Anglicus,  duo  Angli,'*  and  the  like, 

irith  or  without  the  names  of  the  persons  spoken  of;  and  in  67  we 

lave  a  like  entry  of  "  una  Anglica  mulier  "  holding  of  the  abbey  of 

l&alxnesbury.     In  155  some  tenants  of  the  church  of  lincoln  are 

distinguished  as  "Angli  libri  homines  iii."    In  248,  in  Stafifordshire, 

'^mras  miles  cum  uno  Anglico"  holds  in  common  under  Earl  Roger. 

Cf.  the  entry  in  66  which  I  have  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  Ed.  2. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  not  clear  why  these  particular  people  should 

be  specially  marked  out  as  Englishmen.    In  one  case  (67)  the  word 

**  Anglicus "  is  used  in  Domesday  somewhat  as  "  Saxon "  is  now, 

at  an  excuse  for  not  knowing  much  about  the  matter.     On  some 

lands   alienated  from  Malmesbury  the   comment  runs,  ''Has  ab- 

stolit  de  dominio  ecclesise  quidam  abbas  Anglicus,  et  dedit  cuidam 

pneposito,  et  postea  uni  taino  qui  nullo  modo  separari  poterat  ab 

eccleai&."  In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  nation  is  used  in  recording 

the  grant  or  restoration  of  lands  to  its  more  lucky  members.     Thus 

in  ii.  38,  "  Ricardus  [son  of  Earl  Gilbert]  dedit  cuidam  Anglico." 

80  in  371,  where  the  King  does  justice  to  an  Englishman  at  the 

cost  of  a  Norman.     A  carucate  of  land  was  held  by  Chetil,  and  the 

comment  is  added,  ''  Waldinus  habuit,  sed  rex  reddidit  Anglico." 

As  French  and  English  knights  and  thegns  are  distinguished,  so 

are  French  and  English  burghers,  as  at  Hereford  (179),  where  the 

citiiEens  of  the  two  nations  live  each  according  to  their  own  law ; 

*' Anglici  burgenses  ibi  manentes  habent  suas  priores  consuetudines, 

Fhmcigense  yero  burgenses  habent  quietas  pro  xii.  denariis  omnes 

forisfacturaa  suas  prseter  tres  supradictas." 

Beference  is  also  often  made  to  the  witness  of  the  English  and 
of  the  French   of  each  district,  sometimes  with  notices  of  the 
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different  modes  of  measarement  or  yaluation  followed  bj  the  two 
nations.  Thus  in  1 14,  in  Bevonsliire ;  ''  Hanc  invasit  Biidalfua,  ut 
Franci  et  Angli  testantur.  Leimar  liber  homo  fuit."  So  in  Ebcon, 
6$,  we  have  a  whole  string  of  things  witnessed  "testantibus  Anglis" 
or  "testimonio  Anglorum."  And  in  165  the  state  of  things  T.  fi.  EL 
is  affirmed  by  the  witness  of  the  English,  "iestati  sunt  Angli."  So 
ii.  38  6,  the  French  and  English  agree  as  to  the  value  of  certain 
lands ;  '*  Modo  valet  1.  libras,  ut  dicunt  Franci  et  Anglici ;"  while 
in  ii.  18  the  witnesses  of  the  two  nations  did  not  agree;  "Hoc  mane- 
riumTaluit  T.  R.  E.  Ixxx.  libras,  et  modo  similiter,  >ut  dicunt  Anglici, 
sed  Franci  appreciant  c.  libras."  So  in  65,  at  Melksham ;  **  Hoc 
manerium  reddit  c.  et  xi.  libras  et  zL  solidos  ad  pensum,  Angli  vero 
appreciant  ad  totidem  libras  ad  numerum."  In  ii.  23  we  get  the 
witness  of  the  English  alone  affirming  certain  illegal  occupations 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Bishop  Odo,  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc,  and 
others ;  and  of  other  lands  it  is  said,  *'  Tenuerunt  ii.  liberi  homines 
T.  R.  E.  .  •  .  et  istam  terram  abstulit  eis  Ravengarius,  et  modo 
nesciunt  Angli  quomodo  venerit  in  manum  episcopi." 

In  these  extracts  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Francus."  But  in  other  passages  the  words  ^'  Franci  *'  or 
''Franci  homines"  se^n  to  mean  simply  the  same  as  '^liberi 
homines."  When  ''  Francus  "  and  ''  Anglus  '*  are  opposed,  there  is 
of  course  no  difficulty;  but  when  we  read  (175)  of  "placita  Fran* 
corum  hominuro/'  we  begin  to  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.  So  when, 
in  Exon  107,  we  read  how  ''ostendit  0.  episcopus  cartas  suas  qua 
testantur  ecclesiam  suam  esse  inde  saisitam  antequam  regnaret 
rex  Eduardus,  et  adhuc  dicit  quod  temporibus  regis  Willelmi 
de  hac  terrse  placitavit  et  disraisnavit  testimonio  Francigenaruia 
esse  suam,"  we  go  on  doubting  whether  this  can  mean  an 
assembly  from  which  all  Englishmen  were  shut  out.  So  again  it  is 
far  from  clear  when  we  read  in  ii.  4  h,  "  Franci  homines  tenant 
Ii.  acras,*'  and  in  311  6,  "  xxiv.  Franci  homines  de  xi.  acris  teme;** 
nor  does  the  matter  become  much  cleai*er  when  we, find  iu  42 
and  43  6  two  pairs  of  ''Franci  homines,''  Osbem  and  Ralph,  and 
"  GodibolduB ''  and  "  Odo."  It  is  certain  that  men  are  described 
not  only  as  "  Franci,"  but  as  "  Francigenee,"  who  seem  to  be  in 
very  humble  positions,  and  sometimes  they  bear  names  which  we 
should  hardly  have  looked  for.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to  make 
of  one  "liber  homo  Stigandi  Toka  Francigine"  [sic]  in  ii.  350! 
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^as  Toka  the  Frenchman,  or  Stigand?  So  in  165  b  we  find 
;lnssed  together  ''xi.  servi  et  unus  Francigena ; '*  and  in  169, 
t74  ft,  J 75,  " Francigenae,"  described  in  one  case  as  "Francigense 
jervientes,"  are  classed  along  with  "villani,"  "radmanni,"  and 
■*  cottaiii."  In  two  cases  they  hold  the  lauds  of  Englishmen,  and 
>ne  of  them  is  described  as  ^'Artur."  ^'Francones  homines/'  in 
241,  seems  clearly  to  mean  the  same  as  '^liberi  homines;"  for  it 
it   is  said  of  them,  "  Tenuenint  libere  T.  R  E." 

It  sbould  be  noted  that  the  word  ''  francus"  seems  to  have  been 
ased  in  its  etymological  sense  of  "  freeman "  even  under  the 
Frankish  dominion  itself.  See  the  examples  in  Waitz,  BeiUsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte,  iv.  276,  284,  where  "francus''  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  "ingenuus,'*  where  ''franca  femina"  is  opposed 
to  "  ancilla,"  "  franci "  to  "  servi,"  and  in  one  place  to  "  ecclesias- 
ticiy"  that  is  serfs  or  dependants  of  churches.  In  another  place 
(see  p.  297)  we  hear  of  "  franci  pauperiores."  We  may  compare 
tlie  use  of  "Gkrmani"  in  Lombardy,  seemingly  as  equivalent  to 
**ArimanDi"  or  "boni  homines."  See  Savigny,  Gesehichte  des 
jRomischen  Rechts  im  MittdaUer^  i.  165,  193.  In  all  these  cases 
Inhere  reference  is  made  to  the  supposed  etymology  of  a  national 
n&me^  it  is  not  needful  that  the  etymology  should  be  the  true  one ; 
it  is  enough  if  it  be  that  which  was  received  at  the  time. 


NOTE  F.  pp.  16,  19,  28. 
The  "AiTTECESSOBBs"  OP  Domesday. 

The  word   "antecessor"  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  37)   is  in  Domesday 
perfectly  colourless.     It  commonly  means  a  dispossessed  English- 
man j    but  it  means  a  dispossessed  Englishman  simply  because 
the  owner  who  had  gone  before  the  actual  owner  commonly  was 
a  di8]>ossessed  Englishman.     The  word  is  used  equally  to  express 
a    Norman    predecessor,   when  there  was    one,   as    when    (254) 
Reginald  the   Sheriff  of  Shropshire   gave  lands  to   Shrewsbury 
Abbey  "  pro  anima  Warini  antecessoris  sui,"  who  again  appears  as 
"  antecessor  "in  255  6.     It  is  applied  equally  to  the  predecessor  of 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  as  in  ii.  15  the  "  antecessor  episcopi "  is 
Walcher  the  predecessor  of  William  of  Saint  Carilef,  Bishop  of 
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Durham  at  the  time  of  the  Snrvej.  So  at  pp.  199  6,  201  6  we 
hear  of  the  ''antecessor'*  and  '' antecessores"  of  Simeon  Abbot 
of  EI7.  The  word  is  used  equally  in  ii.  259  to  express  the  pre- 
decessor of  an  Englishman  who  was  favoured  and  enriched  bj 
William,  and  who  held  the  lands  of  many  of  his  less  fortmiate 
countrymen. 

The  references  to  the  antecessor,  to  the  rights  derived  from  bim, 
and  to  disputes  about  the  extent  of  those  rights,  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  entries  in  Domesday.  Thus  in  31  6  the  canons  of 
Bayeux  hold  of  their  Bishop  Odo  five  hides  of  land  at  Mitcham 
in  Surrey ;  ''  Brictric  tenuit  de  rege  E.  Ipse  habuit  vi.  hidas  et 
dimidiam,  sed  unam  tenet  Otbertus,  quam  antecessor  ejus  tennit 
in  vadio  de  Brictrico  pro  dimidia  marka  auri."  Otbert  had,  either 
by  inheritance  or  by  confiscation  and  grant,  stepped  into  the  place 
of  an  antecessor  to  whom  Brihtric  had  pledged  part  of  his  estate. 
Of  this  arUecessor  he  inherited  the  rights,  while  the  canons  inherited 
the  rights  of  Brihtric ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  canons  could 
have  claimed  possession  of  Otbert's  land  on  paying  him  the  money 
for  which  it  had  been  pledged.  In  p.  35  we  read,  "Picot  tenet 
de  Ricardo  [filio  Gisleberti  comitis].  In  Ebsa  dimidiam  hidam 
quam  tenuit  iElmarus  sine  dono  regis,  eo  quod  antecessor  ejus 
iElmar  tenuit/'  That  is,  Picot  had  taken  possession  of  an  outlying 
part  of  the  estate  of  his  antecessor  for  which  he  ought  to  have 
had  a  special  grant.  In  p.  40,  in  the  entries  of  a  number  of 
Norman  tenants  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  it  is  noted  that 
their  " antecessores "  **non  potuerunt  ire  quolibet"  or  "quo 
voluerunt.'*  That  is  to  say,  they  could  not,  for  those  lands  at 
least,  commend  themselves  to  any  lord  other  than  the  Bishop. 
The  object  of  the  entry  is  to  preserve  to  the  see  the  same  rights 
over  the  new  grantees  which  it  had  held  over  the  former  owners. 
In  pp.  45,  48,  lands  are  claimed  by  Hugh  of  Port  on  the  witness 
of  the  hundred  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  antecessor.  In  a 
curious  entry  in  p.  47,  the  arUecessor  is  not  the  dispossessed  Eng- 
lishman himself,  but  the  man  who  held  before  him  by  virtue  of 
his  office;  "Willelmus  de  Braiose  tenet  de  rege  dimidiam  hidam. 
Wenesi  tenuit  de  rege  E.  ad  consuetudinem,  sicut  ejus  antecessor 
tenuit  qui  fuit  mediator  caprarum.  Non  potuit  se  vertere  ad 
alium  dominum."  In  another  entry,  in  Berkshire,  p.  63,  we  hear,  not 
merely  the  complaint  of  an  unlawful  occupation,  but  the  further 
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nplaint  that  the  dwelling-place  of  the  lord  was  moved,  accom- 

Eued  it  would  seem  by  the  unwilling  removement  of  some  of 

'tenants;  ''De  hoc  manerio  testatur  scira  quod  non  pertinuit 

antecessores  Uugonis  per  quern  reclamat,  homines  autem  ejus 

luerunt  inde  reddere  rationem.    Ips^e  quoque  transportavit  hallam 

ciUas  domos  et  pecuniam   in   alio   manerio."     Here  we   may 

jrliaps  see  the  actual  removal  of  the  wooden  houses  of  the  time,  as 

tlie  Magna  Vita  Hugonis,  ii.  5  (pp.  68-70  Dimock).    An  entry  in 

>^  5  has  some  interest  as  bringing  in  the  name  of  an  Englishman 

horn  we  know  personally.     Lands  in  Qloucestershire  which  had 

ien  held  by  the  Staller  Bondig  were  held  by  "William  of  Eu, 

»  ^whom  they  had  passed  from  Ealph  of  Limesey,  but  they  were 

aimed  by  Henry  of  Ferrars  on  the  ground  that  they  had  formed 

art  of  the  estate  of  Bondig ;  "  Heuricus  de  Fereriis  calumniatur 

o    quod  Bondi  tenuerit  Willelmi  antecessor;  tenuit  B,adulfus  de 

^iniesi.''     In  this   case  the  word  ''antecessor"   is   applied  to  a 

Gorman,  not  to  an  Englishman ;  but  it  shows  that  the  claim  derived 

rem  an  English  ''antecessor"  could  be  brought  up  even  in  the 

Ase  of  lands  which  have  passed  through  several  Norman  hands. 

])ii  the  opposite   page  the   possession  of  the  Norman  holder  is 

^lled  in  question  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  right  in  his  English  (or 

possibly  British)  "  antecessor."    Of  lands  in  Gloucestershire  held  by 

William  the  son  of  Baderon  we  read,  p.  167,  "Antecessor  ejus  Wihanoc 

tenuit,  Bed  comitatus  affirmat  banc  terram  esse  de  dominicd  firmi 

regis  in  Westberie."     In  Cambridgeshire  (196  b)  we  find  a  whole 

histoiy  of  a  piece  of  land  which  had  gone  through  a  whole  succession 

of  wrongful  owners.    It  was  held  by  Hardwine,  a  tenant  of  Richard 

the  son  of  Count  Gilbert,  who  had  another  English  tenant,  Wulfgifu  ; 

"  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Sageva  sub  Eddeva  pulcra,  et  potuit  dare 

cui  voluit ;  hsBC  non  pertinuit  ad  antecessorem  Kicardi,  uec  unquam 

de  ea  saisitus  fuit,  sed  Radulfus  Waders  [I  think  this  description 

of  Earl  Balph  is  unique  in  the  Survey]  eam  tenebat  die  quo  contra 

regem  deliquit."     Here  the  claims  of  Richard  are  looked  on  as 

bounded  by  the  possessions  of  his  "  antecessor ;"  but  he  liad  got 

bold  of  some  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  Ralph  of  Norfolk  without 

authority.     So  strong  was  the  habit  of  referring   to   the   rights 

of  the  English  "  antecessor  "  that  his  possession  is  appealed  to  by 

a  Norman  claiming  lands  which  he  had  himself  actually  held, 

but  had   been  dispossessed  by  another   Norman.     Of  lands   in 

3  D  2 
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Bedfordshire  the  entry  runs,  p.  21 7,  "Clamat  Nigellus  ipse  L  vii^gaiaa  j  I  k 
quam  tenuit  antecessor  ejus  T.  B.  E.     Ipse  Nigellus  inde  saisitas 
fait  postquam  ad  honorem  venit,  sed  Badulfiis  Tallgebosc  enia 
desaisivit."     In  another  Bedfordshire  story  (215)  we  get  a  strsn^ 
complication  of  claimants;    ''Unam  rirgatam  reclamant  homines 
Willelmi  Spec  [Espec  f]  i.  acram  prati  et  dimidiam  super  liomnies 
Eudonis  dapiferi,  et  hundredam  testatur  quod  ejus  antecessor  habnit 
T.  R.  E.  et  alias  vii.  acras  terrsB  reclamat  isdem  Willelmus  super 
quemdam  hominem  Hugonis  de  Belcamp,  unde  ipse  desaisitua,  sed 
antecessor  ejus  fuit  saisitus.     De  prs&dicta  terra  reclamat  Endo 
dapifer  i.  acram   super   Buallon    [a  Briton,  doubtless  from  the 
Lesser  Britain]  hominem  Hugonis  de  Belcamp."     (We  may  mark 
the  yery  small   size   of  the  holdings   about  which   these   great 
persons  disputed.)      The  same  shire  is  rich  in  cases  bearing  00 
the  rights  of  the  "antecessor,"  in   some  of  which  the   favoured 
Englishman  iBlfred  of  Lincoln  (see  yoL  iv.  p.  214)  makes  daims 
against  Bishop   Geoffrey  and  also   against  Walter  of  Flandos. 
In  2166  we  get  the  story  of  a  piece  of  land  the  reason  for  the 
confiscation  of  which  is  given,  namely  that  the  English    owner 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  the  new  government.     The  land  was  of 
course  held  to  be  forfeited,  and  a  Norman  who  undertook  to  pay 
the  tax  took  possession  of  it.     **  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Tovi  huscarle 
regis  E.  et  vendere  potuit.       Cum    ista  terra  reclamat    isdem 
Osbertus  [or  Osbemus  piscator,  the  holder  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey]  unam  virgatam   et   iiiitam  partem  unius  virgatae  quam 
tenuit  antecessor  ejus  T.  B.  E.     Sed,  postquam  rex  W.  in  Angliam 
venit,  ille  gablum  de  hac  terra  dare  noluit,  et  Radulfus  Taillegebosc 
gablum  dedit,  et  pro  forisfacto  ipsam  terram  sumpsit  et  cuidam  sao 
militi  tribuit."     (Balph  of  Taillebois  seems  to  have  been  dead  at 
the  time  of  the  Survey,  as  in  142  &  we  have  the  entry  of  lands  of 
his  daughter  which  had  before  been  held  by  himself.) 

The  '^Clamores'^  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  are  specially 
rich  in  notices  showing  how  exactly  the  Norman  grantee  stepped 
into  the  position  of  the  English  "antecessor,'*  though  in  the 
Yorkshire  entries  the  actual  word  "  antecessor "  is  less  commonlv 
found  than  in  some  other  parts.  Many  of  them  however  do  not  refer 
to  dispossessed  Englishmen,  but  to  lands  held  by  Normans  which 
were  claimed  by  other  Normans  or  by  the  King.  A  whole  crowd 
of  these  entries  refer  to  the  possessions  of  William  Malet,  of  which 
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L  liave  said  something  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  204,  270,  473.    In  many  cases 
the  lands  of  William  Malet  had  passed  to  "William  of  Percy  (374), 
and.    Hohert  Malet  claims  them  both  from  him  and  from  other 
Norman  holders  as  the  representative  of  the  Englishmen  who  were 
dispossessed  to  make  way  for  his  father.     And  there  is  one  the  other 
^way,  in  which  the  priest  Earnwine  (see  above,  p.  746)  is  declared  to 
\>e  tlie  lawful  owner  of  lands  which  had  passed  from  William  Malet 
to  Osbern  of  Arques.     The  lands  are  described  as  "  Terra  Ernuin 
quam    tenet  Osbemus  de  Arcis/'  and  it  is  added,  "testantur  ad 
opus    Malet,  et  dicunt  quod  Ernuin  presbyter   debet   habere   de 
^Roberto  Malet ;   ita  testificantur  quod  Willelmum  Malet  viderunt 
saisitum  et  tenentem,  et  homines  de  terra  servitium   sibi   fece- 
Tunt    et  homines   ejus   fuerunt,   sed    nesciunt   quomodo  habuit." 
The  appeal  is  commonly  made  to  the  usual  witness  of  the  shire 
or    the    hundred,   but  in   one  case  William  of  Percy  seems   to 
defend    his  claim  by  an   appeal   to  a   more   aristocratic    body; 
"Advocat  pares   suos  in  testimonium/'     We   have   seen  some- 
thing like  this  in  another  case  (see  above,  p.  739),  and  in  both 
we   may  see  the  application  of  the   Old-English   law  by  which 
the  oath  of  one  Thegn  was  equal  to  that  of  several  churls.     In 
all  these  cases,  and  in  that  very  curious   one   of  Asa  the  wife 
of  Beomwulf  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  204),  we  have  the  reference  to  the 
antecessor  and   his   lands  without   the   direct   use   of  the  word. 
The  "antecessor"  however  appears  by  name  in  p.  373,  in  which 
the  question  was  to  which  of  two  English  owners  the  land  had 
formerly    belonged,   as   it   was  claimed  by  the    Norman   repre- 
sentative   of    each ;    "  Tres    bovatas    terrsB    et    dimidiam    quas 
clamat  Radulfus  de  Mortimer  in  Lont  testimonio  hominum  qui 
juraverunt  fuerunt  Aluuini  antecessoris  Gisleberti  Tison,  non  Ed- 
divae  cujus  terram  habet  Hadulfus  de   Mortemer."     One  curious 
®^try  (373  b)  is,  "Duo  marescalli  saisierunt  terram  Normanni  et 
tenuerunt.     Nesciunt  homines  de  wapentaco  quonam  modo  nee  ad 
CQJus  opus,  sed  viderunt  eos  tenentes." 

The  Lincolnshire  *'Clamores"  are  yet  fuller  and  more  curious 
than  those  of  Yorkshire.  We  may  get  the  history  of  a  certain 
Witlac,  or  rather  Wiglac,  at  pp.  375,  3756.  The  land  which  had 
been  his  is  held  by  Gilbert  of  Ghent ;  a  claim  is  raised  by  Eobert 
the  Dispenser,  on  the  ground  of  Wiglac  being  his  "  antecessor,"  but 
the  jurors  report  that  the  land  had  been  lawfully  forfeited  by 
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Wiglac  to  his  lord  Gilbert^  and  was  therefore  rightlj  held  by  his. 
(**  Hommes  de  treding " — that  is  the  Trithing  or  Riding^  a  divi- 
sion  belonging  to  Lincolnshire  as  well  as  Yorkshire — ''  dicnnt  quod 
soca  jacet  in  Gretham  et  fuit  Witlac,  et  ipse  terram  exivit  et  Cons' 
fecit."     So  again,  when  Robert  claims  ^'  per  Wiglac  anteoessoroa 
snum,"  "  dicit  wapentacum  non  eum  habuisse  nisi  i.  caracatanoL  .  . . 
Wiglac  autem  forisfecit  earn  terram  contra  dominum  sanm  Gil- 
bertum,  et  ideo  Bobertns  nil  habet  ibi  testimonio  treding".)     The 
same  answer  is  made  to  another  claim  brought  against  Gilbert  bj 
the  Englishman  Cetelberht  (see  above,  p.  758) ;  "Clamat  CheCelber 
L  carucatam  super  Gilbertum  de  Gand  per  Godricum  sed  dicnnt 
quod  non  habuit  nisi  dimidiam  carucatam  .  .  .  et  Chetelber  injustc 
clamat,  ut  dicit  wapentacum,  quia  antecessor  ejus  earn  forisfecit.'' 
There   is  anoth^  story  of  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  a  Norman, 
"  Raynerus  diaconus/'  who  held  the  lands  of  more  than  one  English- 
man which  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  but 
which  were  claimed  (3756,  376)  by  another  Rayner  of  Brimcm, 
in  whose  favour  the  wapentake  witnesses  '^quod  Rayneras  dia- 
conus  tenebat  ea  die  qua  exivit  de  hac  patria."     In  376  6   the 
Norman  owner  claims  jurisdiction  over  lands  by  virtue    of  the 
jurisdiction  which  had  been  held  by  his  English  ''antecessor;" 
*'  Clamat  Wido  de  Credun  socam  super  terram  Suen  per  anteces- 
sorem  suum  Wilgrim,  et  wapentac  testatur  quia   ipse  Wilgrim 
habuit  sacam  et  socam  super  eundem  Suen  T.  R.  E."     In  377 
Gilbert  of  Ghent  himself,  as  representative  of  an  English  "  ante- 
cessor," makes  a  claim  which  he  fails  to  make  good;  "Clamat 
Gislebertus  de  Gand  super  Robertum  de  Yeci  pratum  quod  fuit 
Eilric   antecessoris  sui,  sed  wapentacum  dicit  quod  isdem  JEAnc 
totum  pratum  habuit.      Nee  antecessor   Gisleberti  inde   aliquid 
habuit  nisi  per  locationem  mercedis/*    Robert  of  Yeci  had  suc- 
ceeded to   the  lands   of  ^thelric,  while  Gilbert  of  Ghent  had 
succeeded  to  the  lands   of  some   one  who  had  rented  land  of 
jEthelric.      Gilbert,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  claims  as  freehold 
the    land  which   his   ''antecessor"  had   held  as  a  mere  tenant. 
Lastly  (377),  among  the  crowd  of  English  "  antecessores "  is  one 
whose  name  sounds  strange  as  the  antecessor  even  of  King  Wil- 
liam's qtuiH  son-in-law,  but  who  would  have  upset  the  whole  law 
of  the  Conquest  if  he  had  appeared  as  the  "  antecessor "  of  King 
William  himself;  "In  Bennington  clamat  Alanus  comes  x.  bovatas 
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terrse ;   sed  wapentacum  dicit  quia  pei-tinent  ad  Carletun  manerium 
Willelmi  de  Warrend,  et  Heroldua  comes  antecessor  ^us  habuit  ita.** 
There  are  a  good  many  entries  of  claims  made  by  the  Bishops 
of  York,  Lincohi,  and  Durham,  sometimes  against  laymen,  some- 
times   against   one   another,  while   claims  were   sometimes  made 
against  them.     Of  many  claims  of  Archbishop  Thomas,  some  are 
declared  to  be  good  and  others  to  be  groundless.    Let  us  take  one 
of  the  latter  class,  375  6;  *'De  calumnid  quam  archiepiscopus  Thomas 
fociebat,  hoc  est  quod  debebat  habere  socam  super  terram  Siward 
anteoessoris  Ivonis  Tallebosc,  dicit  wapentacum  et  treding  quod 
Biward  tam  bene  tenuit  terram  suam  cum  sadi  et  socd  sicut  tenuit 
Godwinus    antecessor    archiepiscopi,  et  ideo   non   recte   clamat'' 
Here,  and  in  mauy  other  cases,  the  *'  antecessor "  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastic.    In  377  6  we  find  the  word  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning. 
Earl  Alan  held  a  carucate  of  land  belonging  to  Saint  Bene*t  of 
Hamsay ;    *'  Hemigius  episcopus  clamat,  et  wapentacum  portat  ei 
testimonium  quod  Wluui  antecessor  suus  eam  tenuit  de   sancto 
Benedicto  T.  £..  E."     Here  £.emigius  of  Lincoln  steps  exactly  into 
the  place  of  Wulfwig  of  Dorchester. 

Many  entries  in  these  '^Clamores"  show  the  legal  equality  of 
Englishman  and  Norman,  how  freely  each  made  claims  upon  the 
other,  and  how  both  could  venture  to  bring  claims  against  King 
William   himself.      The    fortunate    Englishmen    Coles wegen  and 
'Wilfred  of  Lincoln  bring  many  claims,  and  they  have  claims  brought 
against  them  by  divers  men,  French  and  English.     Thus  Ealph 
of  Paganel    claims   (377)    lands    held   by   Coleswegen,    and   the 
report  of  the  Wapentake    is,    ''quia  Merlesuen  eam  non  habuit 
antecessor  Badulfi."     In  p.  362  &  we  shall  find  Ealph  of  Pagenel 
holding  large  estates  which  had  belonged  to  Merleswegen.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  377  &  we  find  Bobert  of  Stafford  and  Coleswegen 
claiming  two  mills  at  Barchestone.     So  in  p.  375  iElfred  of  Lin- 
coln makes  a  claim  on  Ubert  of  Lacy  and  another  on  the  English- 
man Ketelberbt,  while  Siward  Buss  makes  a  claim  upon  him.     But 
the  three  most  striking  entries  are  the  following ; 

"  In  Summercotes  hundredo  clamat  Aluredus  de  Lincole  dimi- 
diam  carucatam  terrse  super  regem  in  Gereburg"  (375). 

'^De  silva  minuta  quam  clamat  Kobertus  diBpensator  super 
regem  in  Qaintone,  et  super  Ernegis  de  Burun  in  Waragebi,  nihil 
ibi  habet  testimonio  wapentac"  (375). 
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*'  Colsuan  calumniatar  ii.  bovatas  terrse  et  i.  hortum  super  regea 
in  Cherchebi  de  terra  Morcari  oomitis  quam  tenuit  Torchil  "  (377  ^ 

In  the  second  case  the  witness  of  the  Wapentake  is  distiDcdj 
against  the  claimant.  In  the  first  and  third,  the  jurors  seem  W 
speak  with  a  rather  uncertain  voice.  The  answer  whicli  jSifrcd 
gets  is,  "  Treding  dicit  quod  non  habet  ibi  nisi  ix.  acras  et  dimi- 
diam  et  unam  toftam  unde  jacet  soca  in  Gedtune  manerio  Tegis." 
The  answer  to  Coleswegen  is,  ''dicit  wapentac  qua  et  soca  fah 
comitis  Morcari,  et  neque  jacet  hsec  terr»  in  aliud  maneriam." 

In  the  second  volume,  with  its  fuller  entries,  many  of  the  notices 
bear  on  the  practice  of  commendation,  and  show  the  distinctioa 
between   mere  personal   commendation  according  to  Old-flngli^ 
custom  and  the  surrender  of  lands  to  be  held  by  a  new  tenure. 
In  696  a  tenant  of  the  former  English  owner  went  on  Holding 
under  the  Norman  grantee  Robert  Baignard ;  "  Huic  noanerio  ad- 
jacet  adhuc  dimidia  hida  quam  tenuit  L  sochemannus  anteceasoiis 
Baignardi  et  adhuc  tenet."     The  antecessor  was  a  woman,  **  Ailid 
[iBthelgyth  1]  qu»dam  femina  libera."     Still  the  masculine  form 
of  the  noun  is  used,  and  in  1066  we  find  distinctly  ''AJflet  soa 
antecessor."     The  just  claims  of  the  ''antecessor"  are  pleaded  in 
296,  where  Count  Eustace  holds  five  freemen,  "quia  antecessor 
suus  saisitus  fuit."    And  in  75  we  get  his  wrongful  claim  ;  "  Plom- 
tunam  tenet  Bavenot   de  K[anu1fo  Peperello]   quod  tenuit  Uln- 
ricus   presbyter   de   Heroldo    [the   Earl   or  another  1]   pro    xiiii. 
acris   libere,  et   modo  habet   B.  ideo   quod  antecessor  ejus    fhit 
saisitus,  sed  non  pertinuit  ad  eum  sicut  comitatus  testatur."     An 
entry  in  292  shows  the  business-like  way  in  which  the  freemen 
who  held  of  the  "antecessor" — that  is  of  course  their  services 
and  not  their  persons — are  marked  as  handed  over  to  the  new 
lord  ;    "  In  Morestuna  v.  liberi  homines.     Goduuinus  homo  Alun- 
ricus  presbyteri,  et  Wlfere  et  Brihtricus  homines  anteoessoris  R. 
Bigot,  et  Uluuinus  homo  antecessoris  £,.  Malet,  et  Qodricus  homo 
Qodeman   antecessoris   B..  Bigot."     In    240  the  "antecessor"  is 
balanced   by  his   natural  antithesis  the   successor;   "Hoc  totum 
tenuit  Lisius  pro  uno  manerio ;  modo  tenet  Eudo  successor  illius." 

In  the  Exon  Domesday,  instead  of  antecessor  the  word  used  iBpra- 
decessor.  We  here  find  endless  instances  which  illustrate  thewavin 
which  William  commonly  gave  to  his  grantee  all  the  lands  which 
had  been  held  by  such  a  man  in  such  a  district.     Hence  the  phrase 
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"terra"  or  "terrae  A"  or  "B,"  marking  the  extent  of  the  grant  to 

the  new  owner.     Hence  too  constant  disputes  in  which  one  man 

complains  that  another  had  taken  something  which  formed  part  of 

the  "  terra  A  "  or  "  B  "  which  had  been  granted  to  him.     Thus  in 

96  &,  113  hj  at  the  end  of  the  lands  of  Balph  Paginal,  in  Somerset 

and  Devonshire  respectively,  we  read,  "  Has  terras  prsedictas "  or 

"  omnes  tenebat  Merlesuain  T.  R.  E."     The  whole  lands  of  Merle- 

Bwegen  in  these  two  shires  had  been  granted  to  Balph  in  a  lump. 

So  in  97,  "Haec  terra  est  addita  terris  Aluui  quas  Aluredus  [iSlfred 

of  Spain]  tenet."     So  in  loi  the  lands  of  Brihtric  in  Devonshire 

are  given  in  one  grant  to  Queen  Matilda ;  '^  Infra  scriptas  terras 

tenuit  Brihtric  et  post  Mathildis  regina."     So  in  105,  106,  we  find 

examples  of  the  way  in  which,  along  with  some  particular  man's  land, 

the  land  of  some  one  or  more  other  persons  was  thrown  in  to  round 

off  an  estate.     We  find,  104  h,  ''Has  prsedictas  xvii.  terras  tenet 

comes  Moritonensis  cum  terra  Edmur  Atre  quae  ei  deUberata  est ; 

nam  libere  eas  tenebant  T.  B.  E.  supra  dicti  taini."    So  in  one  of  the 

Devonshire  lordships  of  Gytha  held  by  the  King  (100  6),  "  Huic 

manerio  est  addita  terra  duorum  tainorum  quam  tenebant  libere 

T.  B..  E."     The  disputes  between  Norman  grantees  as  to  the  extent 

of  the  former  0¥mer's  land   are  very  common.     In  Bedfordshire 

(^I5)>  ft  claim  is  brought  against  Robert  of  Oily  in  the  name  of 

Eudo  the  sou  of  Hubert ;   ''  Hanc  clamant  homines  Eudonis  per 

antecessorem  domini  sui,  cujus  terras  omnes  W.  rex  sibi  donavit." 

We   find   in   Herefordshire,   181,  a   good   case   of  this  technical 

phrase,  where  the  land  granted  was  not  an  immediate  grant  from 

the  King,  but  where  again  the  King  has  a  claim  made  upon  him. 

This  was  H!arold*s  possession  at  Radnor  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  684,  Ed.  2), 

fifteen  hides  of  waste  land,  of  which  it  is  entered  that  **  Hugo  Asne 

dicit  quod  W.  comes  hanc  terram  sibi  dedit,  quando  dedit  ei  terram 

Turchil  antecessoris  sui."     This  Hugh  the  Ass  appears  in  p.  187  as 

holding  many  lordships^  some  of  which  had  belonged  to  Thurkill 

the  White  ("Turchil  unit").     Can  this  be  the  same  "  Durcil  Hwita  " 

whom  we  heard  of  in  the  same  shire  in  Cnut*s  days  ]     (Cod.  Dipl. 

iv.  54.    See  vol.  i.  p.  653,  Ed.  2.)    Sometimes  the  technical  phrase 

is  turned  about  the  other  way,  as  in  234,  "Has  terras  Robert! 

tenuit  -fiilric  filius  Meriet  T.  R.  E.  et  liber  homo  fuit." 

Among  all  the  ways  in  which  the  new  grantee  is  spoken  of,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  are  those  where  the  intruder  is  actually 
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spoken  of  as  the  heir  of  his  predecessor.     Thus,  in  a  most  re- 
markable Hampshire  story  (44  li),  which  I  have  already  referred 
to  (see  above,  p.  738),  a  Norman  owner  claims  land  "per  beredi- 
tatem  sui  antecessoris/*     So  in  46  h,  "  Hoc  manerium  T.  R.  E. 
extra  ecclesiam   emptum   fuit,   eo  pacto  et  conventione  nt   post 
tertium  heredem  cum  omni  pecunia  manerium  ecclesia  Sancti  Petri 
de  episcopatu  reciperet.    Nunc  qui  tenet  Radulfus  est  teriius  kerts." 
The  land  was,  as  usual,  bought  of  the  Church  for  three  lives.    The 
dispossessed  Englishman  was  the  second,  and  Ralph  of  Mortemer 
is  calmly  spoken  of  as  his  heir.     We  find  the  same  expression  in 
another  case,  where  the  so-called  heir  was  Urse  of  Abetot  himself. 
In  175  we  have  a  lease  granted  by  the  church   of  Pershore; 
**  Hanc  emit  quidam  Godricus  teinus  Regis  E.  vita  trium  here- 
dum   et   dabat  in   anno   monachis   i.   firmam   pro   recognitione. 
Modo  habet  hanc  terram  teriius  keres,  scilicet  Urso  qui  earn  tenet, 
post  cujus  mortem  debet  redire  ad  ecclesiam  S.  Maris."     The 
object  of  these  entries  was  to  mark  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  original  grants,  the  land  would  revert  to  the  Churdi  on  the 
deaths   of  Ralph   and   Urse.     This  was   an   important   pointy  as 
the  Norman  grantees  were  so  apt  to  disregard  the  difference  of 
tenure  on  which  the  lands  of  the  aTitecesscfr  were  held,  and   to 
seize  as  their  absolute  property  lands  which  he  had  held  subject 
to  a  reversionary  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Church  or  the  Crown. 


NOTE  G.  p.  19. 
Leases  and  Sales  m  Domesday. 

Both  in  Domesday  and  in  the  Charters  we  find  endless  cas^  of 
that  class  of  leases  of  Church  land  spoken  of  in  the  last  Note. 
The  grantee  bought — "emere"  is  the  common  word — ^the  lands, 
whether  any  service  was  due  for  them  or  not,  but  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Church  which  revived  at  the  expiration  of  the  tlurd 
life.  In  these  cases  the  Church  found  it  very  hard  to  get  pofises- 
sion.  The  heir  often  struggled  to  keep  the  lands,  and  nothing  » 
more  common  than  a  compromise  by  which  disputed  lands  were 
to  be  held  by  the  actual  possessor  for  life  and  to  revert  to  the 
Church  at  his  death.  And  the  difficulty  was  just  as  great  in  a 
dispute  between  two  laymen  or  between  two  churches  as  it 
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between  the  Church  and  a  layman.  (See  the  stories  in  vol.  li. 
p.  46,  and  ir.  257.)  In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  138,  Aki  the  son  of 
Toki  keeps  back  the  land  which  the  church  of  Worcester  was  to 
inherit  on  his  father's  death,  and  gave  it  up  to  Bishop  Ealdred 
only  on  the  receipt  of  eight  marks  of  the  fmest  gold,  confirmed  by 
a  charter  signed  by  the  King,  the  Lady,  Earl  Leofnc,  and  other 
great  personages.  And  there  is  a  story  more  curious  than  all  in 
Domesday,  177.  One  Wulfwig,  the  father  of  Leofwine  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  bought  lands  in  Worcestershire  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  for  three  lives.  He  seemingly  wished  to  win  the  credit 
and  merit  of  a  benefactor  by  giving  up  the  third  life.  The  Church 
was  to  resume  possession  on  the  deaths  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
which,  as  the  Bishop  was  their  son,  was  no  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  fiimily.  The  dying  speech  or  nuncupative  will  of 
Wulfwig  is  given  at  length  in  Domesday ; 

"  Hoc  manerium  emit  isdem  Wulfwinus  T.  R.  E.  de  episcopo^ 
Cestrensi  [Lichfield  T.  R.  E.,  Chester  T.  R.  W.]  ad  setatem  trium 
hominum.  Qui  quum  infirmatus  ad  finem  vitee  venisset,  vocato 
filio  suo  epo  Li  [this  must  mean  Leofwine]  et  uxore  sud  et  pluri- 
bus  amicis  suis,  dixit,  Audite,  vos  amici  mei  j  banc  terram  quam 
ab  ecclesii  emi  volo  ut  teneat  uxor  mea  dum  vixerit,  et  post 
mortem  ejus  recipiat  ecclesia  de  qua  accepi,  et  qui  inde  abstulerit 
excommunicatus  sit.'* 

So  witnessed  the  best  men  of  the  whole  shire ;  yet  at  the  Survey 
the  land  was  not  held  by  the  church  of  Lichfield  (or  Chester), 
but  by  William  the  son  of  Ansculf.  This  looks  as  if  some  lay 
representative  of  Wulfwig  had  contrived  to  keep  the  lands,  and 
had  lost  them,  Uke  other  Englishmen.  At  all  events  the  anxiety 
of  Wulfwig  shows  the  danger  that  there  was  that  his  intentions 
would  not  be  carried  out,  even  though  his  son  was  Bishop. 

We  have  already  seen  some  cases  in  which  Bishops  and  Abbots 
granted  out  the  estates  of  their  churches  to  their  own  kinsfolk,  and 
how  it  often  happened  that  such  lands  were  not  restored  to  the 
church,  but  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King  or  his  grantee.  So 
hi  p.  180  we  find  lands  which  had  belonged  to  iEthelric  the  brother 
of  Bishop  Brihtheah,  which  had  passed  into  the  King's  hands.  So  in 
a  Buckinghamshire  estate  in  p.  144,  Godric  the  brother  of  Bishop 
Wulfwig  holds  a  lordship  of  his  brother  which  "  non  potuit  dare 
iiec  vendere  prseter  ejus  licentiam."     In  this  case  the  land  was  still 
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held  at  the  Survey  hy  a  Norman  tenant  of  the  bishoprick.  Id 
143  6  is  a  curious  case  in  which,  without  any  alienation  to 
the  King  or  to  any  other  great  person,  the  smaller  tenants  of 
the  church  defrauded  their  lord  of  his  dues ;  **  Adhuc  etiam  de 
unoquoque  sochemanno  i.  acram  annonse  aut  iiii.  denarii  solve- 
bantur  huic  ecclesise  T.  R.  E.  sed  post  adventum  regis  W.  redditam 
non  fiiit"  So  in  the  case  of  Brihtric  quoted  in  p.  753,  a  lease- 
hold estate  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  King  through  th< 
forfeiture  of  the  tenant.  So  in  p.  66 ;  **  Aluardus  tenet  iii.  hidas 
quas  Wluuardus  A.lbus  T.  R.  E.  ah  episcopo  H.  emit  in  viti  soi 
tantum,  ut  postea  redirent  ad  firmam  episcopi,  quia  de  dominio 
episcopi  erant."  In  Cambridgeshire,  p.  201  6,  we  find  the  lands 
held  of  the  abbey  of  Ely  by  one  of  its  officers  transferred  to  the 
Sheriff  Picot.  There  are  also  a  good  many  cases  in  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  and  Somerset,  in  which  the  lands  held  by  the  tenants  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies  had  passed  away  to  lay  owners.  Thus  in  p.  72 
we  have  an  entry  showing  how  freely  the  land  was  held  by  the 
tenant  during  the  time  of  his  lease ;  **  Toti  emit  T.  XL  K  de 
ecclesid  Malmesburiensi  ad  aetatem  trium  hominum,  et  infra  hoc 
terminum  poterat  ire  cum  ei  ad  quern  yellet  dominum."  In  p.  80, 
among  the  possessions  of  Eadnoth  the  Staller  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  758), 
he  had  in  this  way  bought  lands  for  life  of  Bishop  iElfwold  of 
Sherborne.  In  one  case  it  is  said,  ''  Hoc  manerium  emit  Alnod  ab 
episcopo  Alunoldo  tantum  in  vita  sua,  tali  conventione  ut  post  ejus 
mortem  restitueret  ecclesiae;"  but  all  had  passed  to  Earl  Hugh. 
Cf.  pp.  82,  97  6.  Wulfward  the  White,  who  appears  in  one  of 
these  cases,  appears  again  in  the  story  quoted  in  p.  744.  See 
also  pp.  43,  67  6,  82.  In  p.  47  Balph  of  Mortemer  holdi 
the  lands  which  a  certain  Oh^ing  had  held  of  all  manner  of 
lords  and  by  all  manner  of  tenures,  of  King  Eadward,  of  Earl 
Harold,  and  of  the  bishoprick  of  Winchester.  Three  estates  hdd 
of  this  last  church  had  passed  away,  as  to  one  of  which  the  refer- 
sionary  right  of  the  church  was  asserted  by  the  Commissioners. 
Their  report  stands  thus; 

"  Cheping  tenuit  de  episcopo  et  de  monachis,  et  semper  fdit  de 
monasterio,  sed  concessa  est  eidem  in  vita  sua  tantum  tenere  et  post 
mortem  ejus  ad  ecclesiam  debebat  redire.  Hoc  monachi  dicunt.  Sed 
hundred  nil  scit  de  conventione,  sed  hoc  scit  quia  de  monasterio  fait 
et  geldum  non  dedit,  nee  modo  facit,  et  nesciunt  quare  remansit.'* 
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In  p.  139  we  find  a  woman  named  Waif  wen  holding  of  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Alban's,  with  the  reservation  that  "non  potuit  mittere 
extra  ecclesiam,  eed  post  mortem  suam  redire  debebat  ad  ec- 
clesiam."  But  the  land,  with  much  other  land  of  Wulf\ven*8,  had 
passed  to  Eadward  of  Salisbury.  In  p.  257,  Eadric,  whether  the 
Wild  or  any  other,  held  lands  in  Shropshire  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  "  et  non  poterat  ab  eo  divertere,  quia  de  victu  suo  erat, 
et  ei  prestiterat  tantum  in  vita  sua."  At  the  time  of  the  Survey 
however  the  land  was  held  by  William  of  Warren  of  Earl  Roger. 
Cf  vol.  iv.  p.  805,  where  Oger  the  Breton,  as  he  held  other  lands 
of  Hereward,  probably  claimed  the  Crowland  leasehold  as  part  of 
the  "  terra  Herewardi." 

Other  instances  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume,  as  among 
the  lands  of  Saint  Bene't  of  Hulme  in  219  6,  and  those  of  Saint 
Eadmund  in  286.     In  p.  372,  the  will  of  an  Englishwoman  called 
Leofgifii  seems  to  have  been  respected  through  the  influence  of 
Lanfranc.     The  Archbirfiop  held  "  ad  victum  monachorum,"  seem- 
ingly of  Christ  Church,  lands  of  which  the  entry  runs  thus ;  "  Di- 
midiam  carucatam  ex  hac  terri  dedit  hsec  Leveva  sanctse  Trinitati 
post  mortem  suam  pro  alisl  dimidid  carucatd  quam  tenebat  de  archi- 
episcopo  in  vitd  sud.     Haec  conventio  facta  est  tempore  Hegis  E., 
et  Leveva  vivebat  tempore  R.  Willelmi,  et  erat  inde  saisita.     Hanc 
terram    calumniatur  Johannes    nepos   Walerani    et   earn   tenuit 
Eanctus  E.  et  totam  socham  et  sacam."     But  a  freeman  named 
Beom,  in  the  next  page,  was  less  lucky;   for  the  lands  which  he 
bought  of  the  Abbot  of  Ely  wandered  about  among  a  singular 
number  of  owners ;  ''  Hanc  emit  ipse  Beomus  liber  homo  ab  abbate, 
ea  conventione  quod  post  mortem  suam  rediret  ad  ecclesiam  sanctss 
^Idredse,  testante  hundredo.    Hanc  tenet  Ro.  Bigot  de  episcopo  et 
W.  de  More  de  eo.     Heec  tria  maneria  tenuit  R.  comes  [Ralph 
of  Wader]  die  quo  se  forisfecit,  et  lUarius  de  eo."     Cf.  the  history 
of  the  lands  of  Saint  Eadmund  in  p.  444. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  story  of  the  lands  of  Ely,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  70.  We  find  three  entries  of  lands  answering  this 
description  among  the  lands  of  Hugh  of  Montfort  in  Suffolk.  First, 
in  406  b  we  find  a  whole  string  of  estates  which  had  been  Quth- 
mund's  but  were  now  in  the  hands  of  Hugh.  Of  one  of  them  it  is 
said,  "  Istud  supradictum  manerium  Nachetuna  tenuit  Gutmundus 
die  quo  rex  Edwardus  obiit  de  sancta  Edeldryda,  ita  quod  non 
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potuit  vendere  nee  dare  de  ecclesia  per  istam  conTentionem,  quod 
post  mortem  suam  debebat  redire  in  ecclesia  in  dominio  et  hoc 
testatur  hundret."  In  this  case  the  alienation  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  complete  as  might  be  thought  from  the  local  history.  In  4  lo  6 
we  have  another  entry,  where  it  is  said,  ^'  Tenuit  Gutmundus  de 
Ulurico  fratri  suo  abbate  de  Eli.*'  In  427  we  get  another  reference 
to  Gnthmund  as  the  antecessor  of  Hugh  of  Montfort,  though 
without  any  mention  of  the  rights  of  the  abbey.  Guthmund,  who 
was  one  of  the  endless  kinsmen  of  King  Eadward,  evidently  held 
large  estates  in  those  parts,  which  the  grants  or  leases  which  he 
had  from  his  brother  were  meant  conveniently  to  round  off. 

With  these  alienations  of  Church  lands,  nominally  under  tbe  form 
of  a  lease,  but  with  a  great  tendency  for  the  lands  to  stay  in  the 
family  of  the  lessee,  we  may  compare  the  treatment  of  Church  lands 
by  Charles  Martel  in  the  eighth  century  as  set  forth  by  Waits 
{Deutsche  Veffassungsgeschichte,  iii.  13  et  seq.).  The  lands  were 
granted  out  to  laymen,  but  with  a  reservation  of  the  reversionaiy 
rights  of  the  Church  which  it  was  not  always  found  easy  to  put  in 
force.  Powerful  men  doubtless  often  extorted  leases  which  the 
Bishops  or  Abbots  would  not  have  granted  of  their  own  free  wilL 
But  when  the  word  "  emere  "  is  used,  the  transaction  was  doubtless 
a  fur  one,  except  so  far  as  the  actual  incumbent  may  have  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  successors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  is  often,  not  the  seller  but  the 
buyer.  Archbishop  Ealdred  was  a  great  buyer  of  land,  and  the 
validity  of  his  purchases  was  sometimes  called  in  question.  (See 
vol.  iv.  p.  205,  and  above,  p.  775.)  In  3766  (cf^  340)  the  Aixh- 
bishop  buys  land  in  Lihdesey,  but  ia  turned  out  of  his  purchase  by 
a  man  who  cannot  be  traced  elsewhere  in  the  Survey,  and  whose 
name  leaves  his  nationality  open  to  doubt.  But  at  all  events  the 
Archbishop's  right  was  confirmed  by  King  William's  writ  and  seal ; 
'' Archiepiscopus  iEldredus  adquisivit  Lavintone  et  Scbillintone  cum 
Berewita  Harduik  de  TJlf  Tope  sune  pro  pecuni&  sua  quam  ei  dedit, 
vidente  wapentac,  et  postea  viderunt  sigillum  regis  per  quod  resai- 
situs  est  de  ipsis  terris,  quia  Hilboldus  cam  dissaisierat  de  eis.^  So 
we  find  (238  6)  the  Abbot  of  Coventry  buying  land  of  Osbern  the 
son  of  Richard  which  had  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Harold  (see  vol.  iL 
p.  630).  So  in  the  next  page  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  probably 
Adelelm,  buys  lands  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  782). 
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Of  private  sales  and  pledges  of  land  there  are  many  entries  in 

the  Survey.     But  in  William's  reading  of  the  law  such   a  sale 

needed  the  King's  licence,  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  by  which 

the  tenant  of  a  copyhold  disposes  of  his  land  by  the  legal  fiction  of 

surrendering  it  to  the  lord,  who  grants  it  out  again  to  the  purchaser. 

Thus  in  i6ob  it  is  said  of  iElfwine  the  Sheriff  (of  whom  more  in  vol. 

iv.  pp.  119,  780),  '^Hanc  terram  emit  ab  eo  Manasses  sine  licentia 

Begis."     So  in  49  the  lands  held  by  Geoffrey  the  Chamberlain  of 

William's  daughter  Matilda  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  660)  liad  been  held  by  an 

Englishman  named  ^Ifsige,  but  the  land  was  claimed  by  Odo  of 

Winchester,  as   pledged   to   him   by  its  English  owner  with  the 

Eing^s  leave;  '^  Hanc  hidam  calumniatur  Odo  de  Wincestre,  dicens 

Be  illam  habuisse  in  vadimonio  pro  x.  libris  de  Alsi  concessione 

Begis  W.  et  ideo  injuste  eam  perdidit."     So  in  ii.  79,  79  6,  we  find 

Peter  of  Valognes  twice  holding  land  in  pledge,  once  "  jussu  regis," 

once  "  concessu  regis."     Compare  the  entry  at  Mundiford  in  p.  87. 

Another  more  curious  story  is  found  in  the  borough  of  Bedford 

(p.  218),  where  it  is  implied  that  a  purchase  made  by  a  burgher 

named  Godwine  after  King  William's  coming  was  invalid  for  lack 

of  the  King's  consent ;  ''  Dimidiam  hidam  de  hac  terra  iste  qui 

nunc  tenet,  tenuit  T.  E.  E.  quam  potuit  dare  cui  voluit.    Dimidiam 

vero  hidam  et  iiiitam  partem  unius  virgatae  emit  postquam  rex  W. 

in  Anglia  venit,  sod  nee  regi  nee  alicui  inde  servitium  fecit,  nee  de 

ea  liberatorem  habuit."     (The  entry  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  claim 

which  William  Spech  (see  above,  p.  772)  made  on  Godwine  for 

land  ^'quse  sibi  liberata  fuit  et  postea  perdidit.")     Then  comes,  an 

account  of  another  burgher  named  Ordwig,  in  nearly  the  same 

words. 

There  are  however  many  sales  and  pledges  recorded  in  Domes- 
day in  which  the  King's  licence  is  not  thus  formally  rehearsed. 
See  the  stories  in  vol.  ii.  p.  643,  and  iv.  pp.  31,  759.  At 
Blandford  (80  h)  William  of  Eu  holds  the  lands  of  an  English- 
i"Mwi  who  seems  to  be  called  confusedly  Tol,  Tholi,  Tou,  and  Toul ; 
^th  these  he  had  taken  a  piece  of  land  which  the  Eoglishman 
held  only  in  pledge,  and  which  ought  to  have  passed  to  Balph 
of  Limesi.  In  p.  82  other  lands  also  held  in  pledge  by  the 
same  Englishman  have  passed  to  a  Norman  tenant  of  the  Count. 
See  also  the  case  of  Leofwine  and  Seiher  quoted  in  p.  758. 
There  is  more  of  legal  regularity  in  two  transactions  in  Warwick- 
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shire,  in  both  of  which  the   land  is  bought  of  an  Englishmu 
by  royal  licence,  in  the  one  case  by  a  Norman,  in  the  oUier  br 
a  man  of  doubtful  race.     In  one  caae  (241  6),  ''Eduuinua  teniiit 
libere  T.  R  £.  Erminfiridos  [the  name  of  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Sitten,  but  it  has  the  true  ring  of  the  old  Kentish  royal  house] 
emit  a  Chetelberto  licenti&  et  tenet  de  r^e  in  feudo  sicut  testator 
brevis  regis;"   yet  Erminfrid   or   Eorminfrith  held   his  land  of 
Thurkill  of  Warwick,  which  looks  like  an  ''  occupatio  "  on  the  put 
of  Thurkill.  In  the  other  case  (242)  Robert  of  Oily  buys  land  of  the 
Englishman ;  **  Aluricus  libere  tenuit  T.  B..  K  banc  terram ;  emit 
ab  eo  Robertus  licenti^  regis  W.**     In  a  Lincolnshire   stoiy  in 
p.  367  certain  lands  which  had  been  held  by  one  Offram  were  ncv 
held  by  Guy  of  Creden ;  "  Hanc  terram  dbvadiavit  Hemald  filins 
Ansgot  antequam  Wido  fuit  sabitus  de  terrd  Offram,  et  post  haboit 
semper  Wido  servitium.''    Hemald  must  have  had  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  the  man  who  had  pledged  the  land  to  Offiram,  and,  thns 
coming  into  the  liabilities  of  his  aniece^swr  as  well  as  into  his  riglits, 
he  had  paid  off  the  money  to  Ofi&am.  Afterwards  Offram's  lands  most 
have  been  partially  confiscated — I  say  partially,  because  he  appears 
in  p.  371  as  himself  a  land-owner — and  the  forfeited  lands  were 
granted  to  Guy.     Guy  then  construed  the  grant  so  as  to  take 
in  the  land  which  Hernald  had  redeemed,  and  Hemald  seems  to 
have  found  it  expedient  to  admit  his  superiority.     In  yoL  iL  p. 
280  the  rights  of  the  antecessor  are  in  the  same  way  handed  on  to 
the  grantee  of  his  lands ;  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Gualterius  Ganiid, 
propter  hoc  quod  suus  antecessor  habuit  in  vadimonio  pro  xri 
solidis  T.  £.  E."    So  in  Exon,  432  ;  "Ricardus  interpres  habet  I 
hidam  terrea  in  Bod&  quam  ipse   emit  de  Eainboldo  sacerdoCe 
[Eadward's  Chancellor  9]  per  licentiam  regis,  ut  dicit  qui  tenuit 
earn   die   qud  rex   E.   fuit  et  mortuus."     It   seems   that  those 
lands  which  Regenbald  held  in  his  personal  character,  and  not  is 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  had  to  go  through  the  form  of  a  regrut 
by  the  new  King,  so  that  a  sale  of  them  would  need  the  rojal 
licence.     Lastly,  in  two  cases  a  brother  buys  another  brother's 
share  of  the  father  s  lands  which  had  been  divided  between  them. 
In  Leicestershire,  p.  233,  we  read,  ''Hanc  terram  tenuerunt  iL 
fratres  per  ii.  maneria,  et  postea  emit  alter  ab  altero  partem  stuun, 
et  fecit  unum  manerium  de  duobus  T.  IL  E/'     The  land  however 
had  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  passed  away  to  two  Norman  tenants 
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>f  Sugh  of  Grantmesnil.  But  a  Warwickshire  Thegn  named 
Leofwine  (p.  244  h)  had  been  more  lucky,  as  he  still  held  of  the 
King"  the  land  of  which  it  is  said,  '^Leuuiuus  emit  ab  Alwino  [per- 
haps the  Sheriff,  see  vol.  iv,  p.  780]  fratre  suo."  But  of  another 
estate  of  Leofwine  we  read,  ^'Hanc  terram  dixit  Leuuinus  se  tenere 
de  Vlstano  episcopo,  sed  episcopus  ei  defecit  in  placito,  unde  ipse 
li.  est  in  misericordia  regis."  Instead  of  "  emit "  the  rarer  form 
'^  mercatus  est"  appears  in  ii.  204  h,  where  a  freeman  who  had  been 
commended  to  the  ''antecessor"  of  Roger  Bigod  held  half  an  acre 
of  land  "  quam  mercatus  est  postquam  Radulfiis  forisfecit  de  terra 
Rogeri."     The  sale  of  so  very  small  a  holding  is  worth  notice. 


NOTE  H.   p.  20. 

The  Use  op  the  Word  vis  in  Domesday. 

The  peculiar  use  of  the  words  vt,  per  mm,  and  words  of  the 

same   force   in   Domesday  might  easily  be   mistaken.     See   vol. 

iL  p.  548,  iv.  p.  760,  with  regard  to  Harold  and   the  Kentish 

iEthelnoth.    All  such  phrases  simply  answer  to  the  EngUsh  formula 

"mid  unlage"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  549),  just  as  to  this  day  the  legal 

phrase  "vi  et  armis"  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of 

force   or   arms   in   the  literal   sense.     What  is  meant  by  "vis'' 

appears  from  the  story  in  p.  136  h,  which  I  quoted  in  vol.  i. 

p.  587,  Ed.  2.     The  vis  simply  was  that  the  wife  of  Godwine 

defrauded  the  church  of  Westminster  by  an  illegal  commendation 

to  Eadgifu.     And  she  must  have  done  it  during  the  lifetime  of  her 

husband,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  Godwine  still  held  part 

of  the  land,  only  neither  of  Eadgifu  nor  of  Westminster,  but  of 

C!ount  Alan    of  Britanny.     We   read  however,    "  De   hac   terra 

sumptse  sunt   xvi.  acrsB   post  adventum  regis   quas  modo   tenet 

Anschitillus    de    Ros    sub    archiepiscopo."     Another   remarkable 

instance  of  the  use  of  the   phrase  "  per  vim "  is  found  in   the 

entry  about  Harold  and   Gyrth  quoted  in  p.  742.     So  again  in 

P*  375  there  is  an  entry  of  lands   in   Lincolnshire  which  gives 

us  a  whole  family  history.     A  nameless  Englishman  T.  R.  E.  had 

left  three  sons,  Harold,  "  Godewert,"  perhaps  God  ward,  and  iElfric. 

Tlie  land  was  equally  divided  among  the  three,  but  the  soke, 

VOL.  v;  3  E 
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the  judicial  rights,  passed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  Harold  and 
Godward  only  without  -^Ifric  ("Herold  et  Godewert  et  Alaric 
diviserunt  dominicam  terram  patris  sui  aequaliter  et  pariliter,  et 
solummodo  Herold  et  Godewert  diviserunt  socam  patris  sui  siDf 
tertio  fratre,  et  sequaliter  et  pariliter  tenuerunt  earn  T.  R.  £."). 
Harold  may  have  died  during  the  reign  of  Eadward ;  Godward 
plainly  did  so,  for  at  ithe  time  of  Eadward's  death  the  soke  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Godward  only.  The  witness  of  the  men 
of  Homcastle,  confirmed  by  the  whole  wapentake,  runs  thus;  ''Quod 
prKdicti  duo  fratres  aequaliter  et  pariliter  habuerunt  socae  T.  R  R ; 
sed  eo  anno  quo  isdem  rex  mortuus  est  filii  Godewert  habebant 
socam  totam,  sed  nesciunt  qu&  ratione  earn  habebat,  utnim  vi  vel 
dono  patrui  sui."  Here  there  can  be  no  chaige  of  actual  violence. 
The  men  of  the  hundred  merely  say  that  they  know  not  whether 
the  sons  of  Godward  held  the  soke  by  gift  or  bequest  from  their 
uncle  or  by  any  illegal  means,  and  they  use  vis  as  the  alternative  to 
express  any  illegal  occupation  of  any  kind.  All  these  details  are 
brought  in  simply  as  evidence  to  decide  the  rights  of  two  Norman 
competitoi-s,  who  in  this  case  were  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  £ado 
the  son  of  Spirewic.  From  359  b  it  would  seem  that  Eudo  had 
succeeded  Harold  and  Godward — though  their  names  seem  there  to 
be  turned  into  Godwiae  and  "Goneuuate" — and  that  the  Bishop 
had  succeeded  iElfric. 

In  another  place  in  the  lincolnshire  "Clamores"  (376  h) 
the  same  phrase  seems  to  be  applied  to  a  village  comnmiiitT, 
who  failed  to  pay  a  rent  which  was  rightfully  or  wrongfuUy 
claimed  of  them ;  "  Homines  de  Nauenebi  detinent  j)er  vim  xri 
BolidoB,  de  consuetudinibus  pascuarum  quae  sunt  in  Scapeuoic  in 
Cherchebi,  et  non  dederunt  eos  in  die  regis  Eduuardi."  If  the 
shillings  had  not  been  paid  in  the  time  of  King  Eadward,  it  is 
not  clear  why  they  should  have  been  paid  in  the  time  of  King 
William.  But  the  act  of  the  men  who  failed  to  pay  them  could 
in  no  case  have  had  anything  in  common  with  violence  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Compare  other  uses  of  the  same  word  in  the 
same  page  and  in  p.  166. 
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NOTE  I.    p.  24. 
The  King's  Writ  and  Seal. 

Thb   necessity  of  the  King's  grant  for  the  lawful  possesfciou 

of  anj  property  is  the  principle  on  which  all  the   doctrines   of 

Domesday  are  founded.     And  the  great  advantage  of  having  the 

KAng^B  writ  and  seal  as  the  surest  witness  of  the  grant  is  shown 

by    a    great   number  of  cases.      The  verb  "inbreviare"  happily 

expresses  the  process.     Many  entries  show  the  danger  of  being 

vrithout  it.     Several  instances  in  Surrey  will  be  found  in  p.  32. 

One  especially  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Weybridge,  where  we  read 

that   at  the  time  of  the  Survey  it  was  held  by  one  Herfid  of 

Bishop    Odo.      We    are    there    told,    "  Duse    sorores    tenuenint 

T.  R.  E.  et  quo  voluerunt  cum  terra  se  vertere  potuerunt.  .  .  . 

Quando  episcopus  banc  terram  saisivit,  liberatorem  vel   brevem 

regis    inde    non    habuerunt^    sicut    hundreda    testatur."      That 

is,  they  omitted  to  buy  back  their  laud  in  due  form  from  King 

William,  and  Odo  took  advantage  of  this  negligence  to  seize  the 

land  and  grant  it  to  one  of  his    followers.      So  in  the  case  of 

Eamwine    in    the    text,   the    "occupatio    super    regem"    means 

nothing  more  than  that  he  took  possession  of  his  father's  land 

without  going  through  the  proper  formalities.     So  in  a  Sussex 

case  in  ii.  44]  b;  "In  Kavanadisc  invasit  Aluricus,  frater  Edrici 

praedicti   et  homo  Witgari,   medietatem    fratris    sui    Ix.    acras." 

Some   further  illustrations   of  this  point  will  be  found   in   the 

Hampshire  entries  in  p.  50.     A  King's  Thegn,  ^Elfwig  the  son 

of  Turber,  holds  several   lordships,   some   of  which   were    held 

T.  R.  E.  by  Wulfgeat,  perhaps   a  kinsman,  and  others  by  other 

English  owners.     In  one  case  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  730),  two   of  the 

three  freemen  by  whom  the  land  was  held  T.  B.  E.  had  died  at 

Senlac,  and  the  survivor  of  the  three,  -^Ifwine  the  Red,  omitted 

to  secure  his  property  by  a  writ  from  William.     From  him  the 

land  had  passed  to  JEMwig,  whose  right  was  liable  to  be  called 

in  question  because  of  this  omission  on  the  part  of  his  "  antecessor." 

The  passage  stands  thus;   "Dicunt  homines  de  hundreda  quod 

nunquam  viderunt  sigillum  vel  legatum  regis  qui   saississet  Al- 

winum  Ret  antecessorem  ejus  qui  modo  tenet  de  isto  maneriO;  et, 

3  E  a 
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nisi  Bex  testificetur,  nichil  habet  ibl  Duo  ex  his  qui  tenuem: 
occisi  ftierunt  in  bello  de  Hastinges."  With  regard  to  one  of  t** 
holdings  of  Wulfgeat  which  had  passed  to  ^\fw\g,  there  was  a  do^^c 
as  to  the  right  to  a  part  of  the  knd,  on  which  we  are  told  ''  iaJ- 
halR't  Aluui  sigillum  Regis  E."  The  writ  of  William  was  needed 
fi>r  legal  possession  of  the  land ;  but  as  William's  writ  would  doaU- 
less  grant  to  him  such  lands  as  he  himself  held,  or  such  as  had  beea 
held  by  his  predecessor,  the  writ  of  Eadward  was  evidence  to  thuv 
the  extent  of  those  lands.  Immediately  after,  another  Englishmaa 
holds  the  lands  which  he  had  held  T.  R.  E. ;  part  is  claimed  k 
the  Sheriff  as  belonging  to  the  King,  **  sed  hundreda  et  scira  dicmt 
quod  rex  K  dedit  huic,  et  inde  habet  sigillum  ejus.*' 

Another  case  (208  b)  shows  the  value  of  the  seal  of  Kisg 
Eadward  in  the  case  of  Church  lands ;  "  De  terra  Leuric  dicunt  qucd 
fuit  in  soca  regis,  sed  Remigius  episcopus  ostendit  brevem  regis 
Edwardi  per  quern  Leuricum  cum  omni  terra  dederit  in  episto- 
patum  Lincolise  cum  saca  et  soca."  This  grant  of  Leofric  of  coune 
means  the  grant  to  the  bishoprick  of  the  King's  rights  over  bim 
and  his  land.  But  no  writ  or  seal  of  Harold  was  of  any  valof. 
even  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  (See  the  story  of  Walthcot 
above,  p.  741.)  So  the  grant  of  JEthelric  in  ii.  14  6  (see  vol 
iii.  p.  716)  was  made  in  Harold's  day,  and  the  entry  goes  os; 
'*  Dedit  Sancto  Petro  istud  manerium,  sed  nullus  hominum  ei 
comitatu  scit  hoc  nisi  onus,  et  hucusque  tenuit  Sanctus  Petni» 
tali  modo  hoc  manerium,  et  neque  brevera  neque  famulum  regis  ex 
parte  habuerunt  postquam  rex  venit  in  istam  terram." 

In  other  cases,  either  the  King's  writ  and  seal  is  brought  forward 
to  prove  the  rightful  possession  of  lands,  or  else  the  Commissioiieis 
report  that  the  holder  has  no  King's  writ  to  show.  See  one  quoted 
in  vol.  iL  p,  551.  Of  some  lands  of  the  see  of  Worcester  (p.  238  ?) 
there  was  no  witness  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  were  held  T.  R.  L 
But  Bishop  Wulfistan  had  both  the  King's  writ  and  the  witness  of  the 
shire  to  show  that  he  had  made  good  his  claim  to  them ;  ''  Reliqn&s 
autem  vii.  hidas  et  dimidiam  tenuit  Britnodus  et  Aluui  T.  R.  R 
F'ed  comitatus  nescit  de  quo  tenuerint.  Wlstanus  autem  episcopu 
dicit  se  banc  terram  deplacitasse  coram  regina  Mathilde  [cf.  p.  751] 
in  prsesentia  iiiior  vicecomitatuum  [cf.  p.  764]  et  inde  habet 
breves  regis  W.  et  testimonium  comitatus  Waruuic." 

There  is  a  story  in  p.  32  about  Southwark,  which  I  refenvd 
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o  in  vol.  ii.  p.  579,  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  Earl  God  wine. 
Cliere  livas  a  church  and  a  right  of  toll  on  the  river,  which  had 
yelong^d  to  the  King,  but  of  whose  profits  the  Earl,  as  usual,  took 
>ne  tbird ;  *'  Ipse  episcopus  habet  in  Sudwerche  unum  monasterium 
»t  Tinuiii  aqu£e  fluctum.  Eex  E.  tenebat  die  qud,  mortuus  fuit.  Qui 
^clesiam  habebat  [the  patron]  de  rege  tenebat*  De  exitu  aquse 
jbi  naves  applicabant,  rex  habebat  iias  partes,  Goduinus  comes 
fcertiam/'  The  right  to  these  profits  were  disputed  in  a  Gemdt 
between  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  the  Sheriflf  of  the  shire.  The  power 
of  the  Bishop  was  too  great  for  the  law ;  the  Sheriff  withdrew  from 
the  dispute,  and  Odo  held  the  royal  revenues  in  Southwark  without 
any  writ  from  his  brother.  (It  should  however  be  remembered 
that,  when  the  Survey  was  made,  all  Odo*s  enemies,  French  and 
'English,  had  the  means  of  making  themselves  heard,  while  Odo  had 
no  means  of  answering.)     The  text  of  the  story  runs  thus ; 

'^Testantur  homines  de  hundredo  Franci  et  Angli,  quod  epi- 
scopus Baiocensis  cum  Bannulfo  vicecomite  de  his  placitum  inierit. 
Sed  ille,  intelligens  placitum  non  duci  per  rectitudinem  ad  proficuum 
regis,  placitum  deseruit.  Episcopus  autem  dedit  ecclesiam  et 
fluctum,  primum  Adeloldo,  deinde  Eadulfo,  pro  excambio  unius 
domus.  Vicecomes  quoque  negat  se  praeceptum  vel  sigillum  regis 
de  hac  re  unquam  percepisse." 

In  87  6  we  get  the  history  of  the  confirmation  of  the  lordship 

of  Taunton    to   the   Bishops   of  Winchester,   which  was  proved 

in  some    Gemot  in  which    the   King  presided,  and  the  Bishop 

of  Durham   was  present     The  customs   of  the  lordship  aud  its 

tenants  are  reckoned  up,  and  it  is  added,  ^'  Bex  W.  concessit  istaa 

terras  liabendas  Sancti  Petro  et  Walchelino  episcopo,  sicut   ipse 

recognovit  apnd  Sarisburiam,  audiente  episcopo  Dunelmensi,  cui 

prsecepit  ut  banc  ipsam  concessionem  suam  in  brevibus  scriberet/' 

The  entries  in  p.  218  of  lands  held  by  the  burghers  of  Bedford, 

'  most  of  which  have  been  held  by  themselves   or  their  fathera 

T.  R,  E.,  well  illustrate  the  process  of  regrant  which  was  needed 

;    even  when  the  holder  was  not  disturbed.  Of  one  Eadward  we  read, 

.    '*  Hanc  terram  tenuit  pater  hujus  hominis  et  vendere  potuit  T.  B.  E. 

Hanc  rex  W.  in  elemosina  eidem  concessit,  unde  et  brevem  regis 

habet  testimonio  de  hundredo."     Of  another  small  holding  it  is 

Bald,  "  Hanc  terram  pater  ejusdem  hominis  tenuit.     Et  rex  W. 

ci  per  brevem  suum  reddidit."     In  other  cases  we  find  that  the 
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owner  had  held  lands  T.  R.  E.  without  any  further  remark ;  b& 
Gt>dwine  and  Ordwig  had  added  to  their  estates  bj  pur^iB 
during  William's  reign,  and  these  later  possessions  were  <al]ed  is 
question  (see  above,  p.  784)  for  lack  of  formality.  We  have  sea 
already  (see  above,  p.  756)  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  charged  witk 
holding  lands  by  a  forged  writ.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  among  the  muj 
doubtful  estates  of  Saint  Paul's,  a  gift  made  to  the  church  hj  la 
Englishwoman  during  the  reign  of  William  is  called  in  question  oa 
account  of  the  lack  of  the  King's  writ ;  **  Hanc  terram  dedit  Godid 
Sancto  Paulo  postquam  rex  venit  in  Angliam,  sed  non  ostendsot 
brevem  neque  concessum  regis."  In  pp.  172, 173  land  is  claimed  m 
the  strength  of  a  writ  on  whose  existence  or  validity  the  hnsdred 
threw  some  doubt.  Of  land  in  Norfolk  held  by  William  of  Wanes, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  brother  Frederick  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  471'!, 
we  read  (172  6),  "Quidam  homo  Drogonis  de  Bevraria  (see  vol.  i?. 
p.  799),  Franco  nomine,  calumpniatur  illam  ad  feudum  domini  ssi 
de  dono  regis,  de  liberatione  dicens  quod  antecessor  ejus  tensit 
Heinfridus  scilicet,  tempore  Frederi,  et  per  eum  tenuit  Dn^o,  €t 
hundrcdum  testatur  hoc  quod  ipsi  tenuerunt,  sed  hoc  non  "not- 
runt  in  brevem  nee  liberatorem."  Here  we  have  the  altematiTe 
of  the  "brevis"  and  the  "liberator."  In  ii.  377  there  is  an  entry 
which  curiously  illustrates  the  whole  process  of  seizin  by  the  Kii^'? 
writ : 

^'  £x  hoc  presbytero  erat  saisitus  Gralterus  de  Dol,  quando  forisfedt 
suam  terram,  et  comes  Hugo  postea,  sicut  hundret  testator.  Et 
Normannus  dicit  quod  rex  misit  ei  unum  brevem  ut  saigirec 
Radulfum  de  Savigni  ex  omnibus  liberis  hominibus  ex  qnibo^ 
Hubertus  de  Portu  sai&ierat  episcopum,  et  ideo  Normannus  saisirit 
Radulfum  ex  hoc  presbytero;  sed  tamen  nescit  si  Xlbertus  prias 
saisierat  episcopum  de  illo,  et  hoc  invenerunt  barones  regis  in  pacr 
inter  Rogerum  Bigot  et  Hugonem  comitem,  quando  venerunt  ia 
comitatum,  et  ita  erit  in  pace  donee  sit  derationatua" 

Other  instances  bearing  on  the  need  of  the  King^s  writ  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume,  476;  in  the  second,  546,  195,  270^ 
276  6,  3606  ;  and  Exon,  107.  In  ii.  377  the  "prseceptum  episoopt 
Baiocensis  "  seems  about  equal  to  the  "  brevis  regis." 

Of  the  writs  of  William  a  good  many  remain.  Some  are  in  Latia 
some  in  English.   They  are  mainly  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
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letber  confirmations  of  property  or  grants  of  William's  own,  or 
ifirmations  of  the  grants  of  others  made  during  William's  reign. 
the  class  of  writs  which  would  have  been  of  the  highest  interest, 
3se  by  which  an  Englishman  was  secured  in  the  lands  which  he 
d  beld  before  William's  coming,  but  few  remain.  One  such  writ 
%y  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  along  with  the  writ  which 
cures  the  liberties  of  London  itself  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  29),  and  it  has 
len  photozincographed  in  Sir  Henry  James's  Selection  of  National 
anuBcripts.  It  is  in  favour  of  a  certain  Deorman,  and  is  addressed 
»  S'wegen  the  son  of  Robert,  as  Sheriff  of  Essex  ; 
"Willelm  kyng  gret  Will  elm  bisdeop  and  Swegn  8C3Tgerefan 
id  ealle  mine  ))egnas  on  East-Seaxam,  freondlice,  and  ic  ky¥e  eow 
set  ic  habbe  geunnen  Deormanne  minan  men  )>a  hide  landes  aet 
ryddesdune  ]?e  him  of  guyden  wses,  and  nelle  ge)>oIian  Frenciscan 
le  Engliscan  )>9et  him  set  seingan  )>ingan  misleode." 

Deorman  had  thus  been  unlawfully  disturbed  in  the  possession  of 
and  to  which  he  had  a  right,  by  William's  grant  or  otherwise.  He 
Ices  not  however  appear  in  Domesday  as  holding  anything  T.  R.  E., 
uid  the  lands  secured  to  him  by  the  writ  had  been  held  by  jiElfgar, 
I  man  of  King  Eadward.  They  appear  (1306),  not  under  Essex, 
but  under  Middlesex ;  and  Deurman,  small  as  his  possessions  are, 
bas  a  sectiiin  to  himself ; 

"XXIII.  Terra  Derman  Lundon'  O.sulvestane  Hund*.  Der- 
manus  tenet  de  rege  in  Iseldone  dimidiam  hidam.  Terra  est  di- 
midia  carucata.  Ibi  est  unus  villanus.  Haec  terra  valet  et  valuit 
X.  solidos.  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Algar  homo  regis  E.  et  vend  ere  et 
dare  potuit." 

A  Dereman,  perhaps  the  same,  held  a  house  in  Oxford  (154). 

The  more   numerous    ecclesiastical   writs,   even    if    some    are 

spurious  as  to  their  matter,  help  us  to  the  received  form  of  the 

documents.     King  William  follows  much  the  same  forms  as  King 

Eadward  did  before  him.    The  writs  are  addressed,  as  of  old,  to  the 

chief  spiritual  and  temfioral  rulers  in  each  shire,  to  the  body  of  the 

Thegns  or  Barons,  and  to  the  men  of  the  shire  in  general.     But  the 

men  of  the  shire  have  now  to  be  grouped  into  the  two  classes  of 

French  and  Ensrlish,  and  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  local  officers 

addressed.   In  some  the  Earl,  whether  English  Eadwine  or  Norman 

William,  is  still  mentioned,  but  as  a  rule —it  was  the  exception 

under  Eadward — the  Earl  is  left  out,  while  the  Sheriff  is  mentioned. 
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Except  in  the  two  or  three  great  border  earlJoms,  vi 
the  Earl  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  vassal 
the  tendency  of  William's  govenmient  was  to  lessen  the  ia* 
portance  of  the  Earl  as  the  r^resentative  of  ancient  local  wk* 
pendence,  and  to  strengthen  the  ^eriff  as  the  immediate  rqn* 
sentative  of  the  central  power  and  its  special  represeniatiTe  in  A 
fiscal  matters.  In  these  writs,  as  in  those  which  I  quoted  m  yoL  A 
p.  37 1 1  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  formuke  of  the  Surrey  in  anotl* 
shape,  whether  Latin  or  English.  The  Westminster  docaments  ii 
the  first  volume  of  the  Monasticon  (301—302)  are  of  coune  tainM 
with  the  suspicion  that  touches  all  Westminster  docoments,  lat 
they  show  tlie  way  in  which  William  continued  the  forms  of  v 
predecessor.  There  is  a  writ  of  William  which,  if  genuine,  b  ^ 
dressed  to  the  Staller  Bondig  (see  voL  iv.  p.  45),  and  anothff 
which  is  addressed  to  Earl  Eadwine  himself.  This  writ  loob  sospi- 
ctously  like  a  writ  of  Eadward  on  the  opposite  page  (see  voL  ii.  p.  5^^* 
But  it  at  least  shows  some  skill,  and  brings  in  a  number  of  histonol 
names.  Many  of  the  forms  of  words  are  not  the  forms  of  WillisQ* 
days,  but  this  alone  is  no  proof  of  spuriousness,  as  transcriben  n 
commonly  changed  the  English  of  documents  of  this  kind  into  tk 
English  of  their  own  day.     The  writ  runs  thus ; 

•'  Willem  king  grett  Leofwine  b.  and  Edwine  eorll  and  alle  tb 
thegnes  on  Stafibrdescire  frendlic.  And  ice  kithe  eow  that  ice  wilk 
that  thas  land  at  Pertune  ligge  into  Westminstre  to  Petres  are 
swa  full  and  swa  fordh  swa  Edward  king  mine  math  itt  thder  \b» 
se  uthe.  And  ice  wille  that  thatt  land  Algwi  abbod  and  Thm^ 
min  serefe  ben  tbas  landes  mund  and  weard  under  me  into  thirt 
halagenstowe.  And  ice  nelle  se  thafian  that  him  any  mann  misbeode. 
And  giff  itt  hwadeth  hth  kithan  itt  me  and  sette  fiilgod  bote  for^ 

The  authority  here  attributed  to  Abbot  ^thelwig  in  Stafitri* 
shire  quite  falls  in  with  what  we  hear  firom  other  quarters  (see  voL 
IV.  p.  176).  And  Thurkill  of  Warwick  may  have  held  the  sberif 
dom  of  Staffordshire  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  shire.  Another. 
confirming  Eadward's  grants  at  Pershore  and  Deerhnrst,  is  ^' 
dressed  to  "  iElred  arcebiscop,  and  Wulstan  biscop,  and  Willem  eorlL 
and  alle  mine  thegnes  on  Gloucestresii*e  and  on  Wirecestisoff 
frendlice.''  The  only  time  when  William  exercised  real  autbonty 
in  those  shires,  and  when  both  William  Fitz-Osbem  and  Aidi' 
bishop  Ealdred  were  still  alive,  is  the  ycMEtr  1068  and  the  first  baH 
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:  1069.  Another  is  addressed  to  ''Edmund  mine  Bcirrefe  and 
Ifwine  Gottune,  and  Leofwine  scune  freondlice/*  And  another,  in 
Isaex,  to  "  ^illem  biscop  and  Swein  scirefen  and  alle  mine  thegnes 
Q  Cstsexen  frendlice."  In  another  we  find  a  formula  which  we 
ave  already  seen  (vol.  ii.p.xxix),with  no  particular  names;  "Willem 
ing  grett  alle  his  trewe  frend  in  ale  thare  scire  thar  Sainte  Fetre 
avet  land  inne  and  Qilberd  abbod  freondlice."  Ajid  in  another, 
rhich  must  belong  to  a  time,  not  only  before  the  deposition  of 
Itigand  in  1070,  but  before  the  disgrace  of  Eustace  early  in  1068, 
ire  find  some  of  our  Domesday  formulae  in  English ; 

"  Willelm  king  gret  Stigan  arcebiscop,  and  Fustacies  eorll,  and 
ille  mine  thegnes  on  Surrey e  freondlice.  And  ice  kithe  eow  that  ice 
labbe  se  nnnen  that  land  at  Batericheseye  and  Piriford  Crist  and 
Sainte  Petre  into  Westminstre,  swa  full  and  swa  ford  swa  Harold  is 
^rmest  bafde  on  alle  thngen  thas  dsege  the  he  was  cwicu  and 
dead.'' 

The  Latin  writs  commonly  have  the  form  "  Francis  et  Anglis." 
Two  of  them   confirm  gifts  made  by  Englishmen   described   as 
"Alricus  Marieti  sune"  and  "Alwardus  de  London."    This  last, 
witnessed    by  William    Bishop    of    Durham,    must    belong    to 
^illiara's  later  days.    There  is  another  collection  of  Latin  writs 
belonging  to  Rochester  in  pp.   163,   164    of  the  same  volume. 
One   of  these   grants   to   the    church    of  Rochester   "manerium 
Estona  quod  fuit  Gode  comitisse  et  quicquid  ad  illud  pertinet,  ita 
Bolidum  et  liberum  et  quietum  sicut  ipse  comitissa  habuit  illud 
unquam  melius."     This  lordship  appears  in  Domesday  {166  3)  as  a 
possession  of  the  church  of  Lambeth,  whicli,  as  Lambeth  belonged 
to  Rochester  (see  Monasticon,  i.  173,  and  Domesday,  34),  comes  to 
much  the  same.     There  are  also  several  writs  addressed  in  some 
such  form  as,  "  Episcopo  de  Suthfolca  et  vicecomiti  et  aliis  baroni- 
bus  Buis  Francigenis  et  Anglis."    The  "  barones,"  French  and  Eng- 
lish, are  of  course  the  "  thegnas  **  of  the  English  writs.     The  two 
Words  indeed  seem  to  be  used  to   translate  one  another,  as   in 
Domesday,  57  6,  a  crowd  of  Normans,  Earl  Hugh  among  them, 
are  called   "taini;"   while   in   ii.  287,  after  a  list  of  men  who 
were  commended  to  Harold  and  Gyrth,  it  is  added,  "omnes  alii 
erant  commendati  aliis  haronibus  T.  R.  E.'*     "Bishop  of  Suffolk" 
is  a  strange  form,  but  it  carries  on  the  English  tradition  of  the 
territorial  titles  of  Bishops,  and   the   "episcopus  de  Suthsexa" 
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of  the  next  writ  is  the  prelate  in  whose  case  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  59:. 
Ed.  2)  the  old  style  lived  on  longest.  In  p.  431  of  the  Monastion 
there  is  an  English  writ  of  William  in  favour  of  Chertsey  (whiA 
confirms  an  earlier  English  writ  of  Eadward,  and  is  itself  confirmed 
by  a  Latin  one  of  William  Rufus),  which  runs,  "  Willelm  king  gret 
mine  bissupes  and  mine  eorles  and  mine  sirrevpn  and  alle  m» 
)>eines  in  |>ere  syrren  j^ere  Ulweld  abbod  hanet  land  inne  and  mn 
freondliche." 

Other  entries,  without  speaking  directly  of  the  King's  writ  and 
seal,  show  no  less  clearly  how  every  transaction  with  r^ard  to  laad 
needed  the  royal  confirmation.  Here  is  one  (345)1  in  which  the 
law  of  landed  property  as  understood  by  the  CJonqueror  is  set  forth 
with  greater  clearness  than  in  any  other ; 

"  In  hac  villa  habuit  Robertus  presbyter  i.  carucatam  terra  de 
rege  in  elemosina,  et  modo  cum  eadem  terra  effectus  est  monschus 
in  S.  Mariae  Stou.     Sed  non  licet  terram  alicui  habere  nisi  iZeji* 


concessu." 


Robert  held  his  lands  by  a  good  tenure  as  alms  from  King  Wil- 
liam, but  without  King  William's  leave  he  could  not  give  them  to 
the  church  of  Stow,  to  the  damage  either  of  the  King  or  of  hia 
own  heirs.     Therefore  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose 
name  the  land  stands  in  the  Survey,  is  marked  by  the  Coromis- 
sioners  as  doubtful.    So  in  p.  83  the  possession  of  a  Norman  holder 
in  Dorset,  Anschitil  the  son  of  Ameline,  is  called  in  question; 
"  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Anschitil  de  regina,  ut  dicit,  sed  poet  mortem 
ejus  regem  non  requisivit.''     The  King  in  these  cases  is  said  '^<ift^ 
or  "concedere,"  and  such  a  ''donum  "  or  "  concessio  "  does  not  role 
whether  tlie  grant  was  made  in  the  more  formal  way  by  the  Kings 
writ,  or  by  a  mere  personal  livery  of  seizin,  through  a  "  liberator, 
"  legatus,"  or  "famulus  regis."    In  52  we  find  of  the  Norman  occu- 
piers in  Southampton  ;  "Hi  infra  scripti  habent  in  Hantone  consa^ 
tudinem  domorum  suarum  concessu  W.  regis."    In  209  6  the  phrase 
is  twice  applied  in  a  way  which  makes  us  think  of  the  charge  brought 
against  William  by  the  Chronicler  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  621)  of  taking 
away  land  from  his  tenants,  if  some  one  else  offered  a  higher  rent 
Some  changes  were  made  in  the   boundaries  of  the  hundreds  of 
Bedfordshire  for  the  convenience  of  the  estate  of  Ralph  of  Taill^ 
bois.     (He  was  dead  and  had  left  a  daughter,  but  the  land  was  in 
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le  King's  hands.)  The  change  is  made  "concedente  W.  rege 
er  crementum  quod  ei  dedit ;  hoc  dicunt  homines  ejusdem  Ha- 
ulfi,  secundum  quod  eum  dicere  audierunt" — a  case  of  hearsay 
vidence.  In  p.  2  20,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  phrase  is  applied  to 
inds  granted  by  William  to  an  Englishman ;  "  Hanc  terram  rex 
7.  concessit  Goduino/*  The  holder  T.  R.  E.  was  Oslac  the  White, 
rho  may  either  have  been  Godwine's  father  or  an  antecessor  of  any 
>ther  kind.     Compare  other  cases  in  ii.  135,  186. 

The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  the  King's  confirmation  of  the 
l^nts  of  others.     Thus  in  ii.  158  6  we  find  a  grant  of  Ralph  of 
Norfolk  to  Saint  Bene't  of  Holme,  in  which  the  confirmation  of  the 
King  was  at  least  pretended ;   "  In  Hobuist  i.  sochemannus  Radulfi 
Stalra  clx.  acras,  et  jacet  in  Hovetuna  quam  Radulfus  comes  dedit 
lancto  Benedicto  cum  uxore  sua,  concedente  rege,  ut  dicit  abbas/' 
Just  above,  in  158,  is  another  notice  of  Ralph  the  Staller,  and 
of  another  gift  of  his  son  Ralph  the  Earl  to  Saint  Bene't,  "  cum 
uxore  sua,  ut  dicit  abbas."     At  the  other  end  of  England,  at  96  b 
of  the  first  volume,  William  of  Falaise  holds  lands  in  Somerset — 
Worspring,   seemingly  Woodspring,  the  site  of  the  future  priory 
founded  in  expiation  of  the  death  of  Saint  Thomas — "concessu 
re^  W. ;  "  but  it  is  added,  "  Serlo  Borci  dedit  ei  cum  sua  filia." 
So  in  176  the  phrase  is  applied  to  William's  confirmation  of  a 
grant  made  by  Ralph  of  Toesny  to  the  church  of  Saint  Taurinus, 
no  doubt  at  Evreux,  which  held  its  lands  on  a  very  favourable 
tenure ;  "  Tenet  S.  Taurinus  iiii.  hidas  qui  etas  et  solutas  ab  omni 
consuetudine  qusB  regi  attinet,  sicut  ipse  W.  rex  concessit  quando 
Radulfus  eas  sancto  dedit."    Cf.  the  tenure  of  ^thelnoth  at  Pilton 
in  Somerset  in  p.  90,  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Cormeilles  in  p.  166, 
and  that  of  Ewias  by  -Alfred  of  Marlborough  in  p.  186.     It  is 
yet  more  curious  when,  in  ii.  263,  an  English  priest  named  Cole- 
hem  builds  a  church  by  the  King's  leave,  the  King  stipulating  for 
spiritual  advantages  to  himself  as  the  price  of  the  permission  ; 
"Fecit  Colebemus   quandam   ecclesiam   Sancti   Nicolai   concessu 
^^8»iS)  et,  si  rex  concedit,  dabit  xx.  acras,  et  ideo  cantat  missam 
unaquaque   ebdomada   et    psalterium   pro   rege."      Among  other 
gifts  for  kindred  purposes  we  may  mention  lands  at  Scaldwell  in 
Northamptonshire  (222)  which  had  belonged  to  Earl  iElfgar;  "  W. 
^x  dedit  Sancto  Edmundo  pro  anima  Mathildis  reginse."     And 
*gain  in  Exon,  14;    ''Monachus   de  Bee  retinuit  geldum  de   x. 
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liidis  quae  dat«e  fiierant  pro  anima  reginse/'  In  Exon,  20  (c£  \cL 
iv.  p.  614),  it  is  alleged  of  certain  lands,  ''  Beginam  perdooasse  pTv 
anima  Kicardi  filii  Bui/'  For  others  among  the  endless  cass  ia 
which  "  concedere  "  and  its  derivatives,  or  the  equal  words  **  dare,"* 
**  donum,"  and  the  like,  are  used,  see  56,  101,  132,  135,  176,  i  So. 
184,  219  6,  232,  246,  ii.  210.  The  same  phrase  of  "  concesso? "  i« 
also  applied  to  grants  made,  not  hy  AVilliam  himself,  but  bv  bs 
[>redece68or  Eadward,  and  even  by  Harold  in  his  character  of  £arl. 
See  ii.  3106,  311. 

The  phrase  on  the  other  side  which  answers  to  "  concedere  "  and 
"  dare  "  is  "  recipere  "  and  "  accipere."     See,  for  instance,  164, 175, 
1856,  ii.  57,  and  other  places.     In  173  it  is  specially  marked  of 
a  lordship  in  Worcestershire  that  "  Eldredus  archiepiscopos  jurt 
accepit."     But  this'  is   not   a  grant   from   the  Ring,  but  a   re- 
covery of  lands  from  a  tenant  named  Godric.     In  another  place 
(64  5)  we  get  the  curious  phrase  ''  incaute  accepit  ^  applied  to  « 
holding  of  Emulf  of  Hesdin  in  the  borough  of  Malme&bury.     This 
of  course  marks  some  unintentional  irregularity;  but  the  e^ect 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  would  be  the  same  as  when  we  read  of 
lands  held  by  Toustain  the  son  of  Rolf  between  Wye  and  Usk, 
that  "  calumniantur  preepositL  regis,  dicentes  quod  eas  Turstinus  sine 
dono  assumpsit."     So  the  abbey  of  Monteburg  in  the  diocese  of 
Coutances  (see  Neustria  Fia,  672)  holds  of  the  King  (91)  "  unnm 
manerium  dono  Nigelli  Medici."     This  had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by 
**  Spirtes  presbyter,"  seemingly  him  of  whose  prebend  at  Shrews- 
bury Eo  curious  a  tale  is  told   (see  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  Ed.  2).     This 
^'  donum  regis,"  when  applied  to  the  grants  of  another,  is  much 
the  same  as  the  'jussus  regis,''  the  lack  of  which  is  noted  in  the 
case  of  a  grant  of  Engelric  in  ii.  14  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  726).     This 
**jussus"   becomes    in   Exon   "  prseceptum,'*   as   in   p.    2,    where 
AVulfwig  holds  a  hide  of  land  "  quam  E.  viceconies  [Eadward  of 
Salisbury]  dedit  sibi  prsecepto  regis."     Lastly,  in  one  case  we  hear 
of  a  process  which  must  often  have  gone  before  "  jubere,"  "  dare," 
or  "  concedere,"  but  which  sounds  as  if  we  had  wandered  into  the 
reign  of  the  British  Solomon.    One  -^Ifric  (ii.  176  6),  who  held  his 
thirty  acres  under  the  Thegn  Stigand,  ''utlagavit,  et  prsepositus 
regis  Ulketel   eaisivit   terram   in   manu  regis,  et  Rogerus   Bigot 
rogavit  [begged]  a  rege,  et  concessit  ei." 
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Many  other  entries,  without  usiDg  the  same  formal  language, 
low  none  the  lees  plainly  how  fully  it  was  held  that  all  land  4iad 
Based  to  the  King,  and  could  be  held  only  by  his  grant.     In  the 
ise  of  the  foreign  grantee  this  is  self-evident.     But  in  many  cases 
^here  Englishmen  are  said  to  have  lands  granted  them  by  William, 
;  is  clear  that  their  own  former  estates  are  spoken  of.     Thus  of 
Jetyl  in  Sussex  (24);   **  Hanc  concessit  ei  W.  rex."      In  220; 
Hanc  terram  rex  W.  concessit  Godwino."     In-  218  5  it  is  said  of 
iinds  in  Bedfordshire  held  by  English  officers  of  the  King,  '*  Has 
i.  terras  apposuit  Radulfus  Talgebosc  in  ministerio  regis  quando 
icecomes  fuit;  non  enim  fuerunt  ibi  T.  R.  E.     Qui  eas  nunc  habent 
ioncessione  regis  tenent,  sicut  dicunt.'*     In  some  cases  the  grant  is 
Listinctly  marked  as  a  restoration.     Thus  a  King's  Thegn  named 
Brihtric,  in  Gloucestershire  (not  the  famous  Brihtric),  1 70  6,  holds 
:wo  hides  which  he  had  himself  held  T.  R.  E.  and  two  which  had 
been  held   by  Ordric.     It   is   added,  "Rex  W.  utramque  eidem 
Brictric  concessit  pergens  in  Nomianiam."    On  which  of  William's 
royages  thither  we   are   left   to   guess.     In   a   Hampshire   story 
(40  6)  we  see  a  man  buying  his  lands  of  the  King,  which  again 
came   into   the   King's   hands,  either   by   confiscation   or   death ; 
"Medietatem  hujus  hidae  habuit   Tovi   per  Willelmum  comitem, 
et  aliam  partem  per  jpecuniam  suam  habuit  e  rege,  et  per  hoc 
quod  Tovi  tenuit  hanc  terram  habet  modo  episcopus  per  donuni 
regis."     So  in  iL  1 7  4  6  we  read  of  ^Elfwig  of  Thetford  (see  below 
in  Note  P.),  "Hoc  liberos  [that  is  of  course  the  lord's  rights  over 
them]  dedit  rex  Alwio  de  Tedfordo  cum  terris  suis."     In  ii.  338  6 
Northman  holds  Saxmundham  in  Suffolk  of  Roger  Bigod,  which  he 
had  himself  held  T.  R.  E.     It  is  added,  "  Hoc  unum  manerium  de 
tribus,  qu8B  rex  reddidit  Norniaimo,  et  modo  tenet  de  Rogerio." 
(This  is  perhaps  the  Northman  son  of  Thored  who  also  receives  a 
grant  of  "liberi  homines"  from  William,  ii.  348  h,  349  6.)     North- 
man received  his  lands  back  again,  but  only  by  submitting  to  hold 
them  of  a  Norman  over-lord.    Here  the  process  is  described  which 
in  many  other  cases  is  taken  for  granted. 

We  have  sometimes  wandered  a  good  way  from  the  subject  of 
the  King's  writ  and  seal,  but  all  these  cases  illustrate  the  process 
by  which  the  lands  of  England,  whether  granted  back  to  their 
former  owners  or  granted  away  to  somebody  else,  were  equally,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  gift  from  the  King.     The  essential  thing  in 
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all  cafies  was  the  "  concessus  "  or  "  donum "  of  tlie  King.  TiiR 
**  concessus  "  or  **  donum  "  might  be  made  without  a  written  docu- 
ment^ by  a  personal  investiture  by  the  "  liberator "  or  "  famnls 
regis."  But  the  written  document,  the  '*  brevis  et  sigillum  regis,' 
was  the  surest  evidence  of  lawful  possession.  (Cf.  Palgrave  at 
the  King's  Council,  pp.  ii,  i8.)  In  all  this,  as  usual,  there  vs 
practical  innovation,  but  no  formal  change.  The  grants  d 
William  are  the  same  in  their  matter  and  in  their  form  as  tk 
grants  of  earlier  Kings.  Men  were  used  to  confiscations;  tber 
were  used  to  grants  at  the  King's  hands.  The  novelty  lay  in  tbe 
confiscation  of  all  the  lay  holdings  in  England  at  a  stroke,  and  m 
the  legal  subtlety  by  which  even  the  man  who  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  his  actual  possession  was  still  held  to  have  suffez^ed  a  con- 
structive forfeiture  for  a  constructive  treason,  by  which  he  wss 
driven  to  have  the  old  tenure  of  his  lands  wiped  out,  and  to  hold 
them  by  a  new  grant,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  bounty  of  a  foreign 
King. 

NOTE  K,  p.  29. 

Notices  of  Outlawry  in  Domesdat. 

Fob  other  cases  in  which  we  distinctly  hear  of  outlawry,  whether 
from  Domesday  or  elsewhere,  see  that  of  Scalpin  in  vol.  iv.  p.  254, 
of  Azor  of  Worcestershire,  above,  p.  742,  of  Eadric  of  Norfolk  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  717,  and  the  story  of  Lisois  in  vol.  iv.  p.  286,  where  it 
looks  veiy  much  as  if  Lisois  had  seized  the  vacant  land  without 
the  King's  writ  and  seal.     So  one  Wulfward  held  half  a  hide  of 
land  of  King  Eadwai*d  near  the  city  of  Gloucester,  which  on  its 
owner's  outlawry  was  given  by  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  his  cook 
{162  b)  ;  "  Hanc  dedit  W.  comes  cuidam  coquo  suo ;  Uluuard  enim 
utlag  factus  est.''   In  ii.  24  we  read,  *'In  hac  villa  erat  i.  liber  homo 
de  XXX.  aciis  et  udlagavit ;  modo  homines  Sueni  acceperunt  temm 
et  adhuc  tenent."     This  again  looks  like  an  illegal  ''occupatio" 
by  the  Sheriff's  underlings.     So  in  ii.  98  there  is  another  story, 
in  which  forfeited  land  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  reeve,  Grim 
by   name,  through  the  favour  of  Swegen  s  father  Hobert  when 
Sheriff;  '^Hida  est  una  de  homiuibus  forisfactis  erga  regem  qoam 
post   adventum   regis   addidit  Qrim   ad  suam   aliam   terram  per 
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3L  ^lium  "Wimarc  vicecomitem,  sicut  ipse  G.  dicit."   In  another  case 
lirectly  after,  one  Godman  forfeits  **  et  non  potuit  emendari,  dedit 
kwtem  Grimus  regi  pro  eo  xxx.  solidos  et  per  licentiam  Huberti 
le  Portu  tenet  terram."     So  in  ii.  274  a  freeman  named  Qodwine 
CieVd  Also  thirty  acres,  a  common  amount  in  East-Angh'a,  of  whom 
Edl   that  we  read  is  "  qui  post  utlagavit."     It  does  not  follow  that 
bW  ikiese   outlawries  need  have  been  inflicted  for  political  causes. 
In  ii.  66  b,  we  find  an  Essex  man  deprived  of  his  land  for  a  robbery, 
^\i\cYi  land  of  course  went  to  the  Crown,  but  was  presently  seized  by 
a  stranger,  whose  odd  surname  stands  almost  as  if  it  had  reference  to 
Mb  exploit ;    ^  Unam  hidam   tenuit  unus  liber  homo  qui  postea 
forisfecit  earn,  quia  furatus  est>  et  fuit  in  manu  regis,  sed  Kobertus 
Xascivus  invasit,  ut  hundreda  testatur.'^     In  another  case,  the  con- 
fiscation   for  robbery   was   accompanied   by   death,   but  whether 
contrary    to   William's  rule  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  625)  by  the   hands 
of  the  executioner  is  not  clear.     Of  other  lands  in  Essex  it  is  said 
(ii.   2  6),   "  Quas   tenuit  unus   faber  T.  R.  E.   qui  propter  latro- 
cinium  interfectus  fuit,  et  prsepositus  regis  addidit  illam  terram 
huic   manerio."     "Latrocinium"  may   possibly   mean  a  patriotic 
rising   against   King  "William.     Lastly,   a  Suflfolk   story    (3106) 
of  outlawry  in  the  days  of  Eadward  is  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions, both  of  the  nature  of  commendation  and  of  the  constant 
practice  of  confiscation  of  land  as  a  penalty.     The  passage  is  as 
follows ; 

"Hie  Edricus  commendatus  fuit  Edrico  de  Laxefelda  ante- 
cessori  Rotberti  Malet  priusquam  rex  E.  obisset.  Postea  udla- 
gavit  Edricus ;  rex  E.  saisivit  totam  suam  terram.  Postea  conciliatus 
est  regi  E.  et  concessit  ei  terram  suam ;  dedit  etiam  brevem  et 
sigillum  ut  quicunque  de  suis  liberis  commendatis  hominibus  ad 
eum  vellent  redire,  suo  concessu  redirent.  Hunc  Edricum  saisivit 
B.  E.  in  sua  manu.  Postea  non  vidit  huudret  ut  ad  Edricum 
dominum  suum  rediret ;  sed  tunc  ipse  dicit  et  offert  judicium 
quod  rediit  et  liberos  homines  quos  habet  sub  se  commendatos 
tenet,  et  ex  eis  revocat  Bobertum  warant." 

Another  reference  to  Eadric's  outlawry  is  found  in  ii.  313.  The 
land  which  Stanwine  had  held  T.  R.  E.  was  now  held  by  Fulchred, 
a  tenant  of  Robert  Malet.  "  Hie  Stanuinus  fuit  commendatus 
Edrico  antecessori  Robert!  postea  quam  utlagasset,  et  post  fuit 
homo  Haraldi   die   qud   Rex   E.   fuit   vivus   et    mortuus,    sicut 
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huDdred  dicit.  Staouinus  solas  dicit  quod  fait  homo 
concessu  Heraldi  die  qa4  rex  E.  obiit,  et  oflTert  jadidam." 
the  point  at  issae  is  not  clear.  Stanwine's  story  may  poixit  to 
a  restoration  of  Eadric  from  outlawry  by  Harold's  lavoar.  JEImd- 
ric's  outlawry  appears  again  in  3426;  "Godricus  presbyter  com* 
mendatus  Edrici  T.  B.  E.  antequam  se  utlagavit,  et,  postqoam  ae 
utlagavit,  fiiit  homo  Kormanni."  In  this  part  of  Domesday  are 
many  notices  both  of  Ekdric  of  Laxfield  and  of  the  other  Kadrk 
who  had  commended  himself  to  him.  See  especially  313,  313  ^1 
318  6.  In3i3we  find  a  curious  combination  of  rights  of  difierest 
lords  over  a  man  and  his  wife  ; 

**  Blacheman  fuit  homo  Edrici,  et  commendationem  haboit  de  co, 
et  rex  sokam ;  sed  uxor  istius  hominis  fuit  homo  Stigandi  episccpi, 
et  commendationem  habuit  de  muliere." 

Several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  person  sabject  to 
forfeiture  is  a  Norman,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the  outlawry 
of  any  Norman  is  distinctly  recorded.  Notices  of  the  forfeiture  of 
Earl  Ralph,  who  practically  comes  under  the  same  head  as  the 
Normans,  come  over  and  over  again  in  the  second  volume.  In  iL 
1586  we  find  the  forfeiture  of  a  foreign  follower  of  William, 
Humfrey  of  Saint  Omer,  in  ii  407  6  that  of  Walter  of  Doaai, 
who  elsewhere  appears  as  a  great  land-owner,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
Walter  of  Dol  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  second  volume. 
These  are  cases  not  of  outlawry,  but  simply  of  forfeiture.  In 
some  cases  it  was  mere  local  forfeiture,  which  could  be  redeemed 
by  a  customary  payment,  as  in  the  famous  cases  in  after  days  re- 
corded in  the  Lives  of  Saint  Thomas  (Hoger,  133  ;  William  F.  & 
230;  Gamier,  52).  This  is  plainer  still  when  in  ii.  276  &  w 
find  a  forfeiture  of  William  of  Warren  himself.  Here  of  cooiw 
there  was  no  outlawry  and  no  general  forfeiture;  but  the  case 
shows  how  strictly  the  law  was  carried  out  in  the  time  d 
William. 

The  opposite  phrase  to  "outlaw"  is  "inlaw,"  We  find  the 
phrase  in  Domesday,  ii.  277 ;  a  nameless  man  is  ^  exlex,"  whom 
presently  "Aluuius  [of  whom  see  more  in  Note  P.]  fecit  il- 
l^em." 
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NOTE  L.    p.  30. 

Notices  of  Witbs  asd  Dauohterb  in  Doubsdat. 

Majit  cftses  in  the  Survey  show  how  part  of  a  confiscated 
state  waa  sometimes  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  widow  of  a  former 
iwaer.  Thus  in  p.  69  the  luid  of  a  certain  MUvi'ig  is  grantetl  to 
•kulward  of  Salisbury,  but  it  is  added,  "  cujus  uxor  ibidem  tenet 
lidam  dimidiam  de  rege."  In  p.  70  a  widow  holds  her  husband's 
ritole  estate  as  nn  under-tenant ;  "  Edricus  t«auit  T.  R.  E.  et  uxor 
:juB  tenet  modo  de  Emulfo ;"  and  directly  after,  "eadem  uxor 
Edrici  tenet  de  Ernulfo  Calestone ;  vir  ejus  tenuit  T.  B,  E."  It 
ia  less  clear  what  was  the  history  of  a  small  holding  which  a 
widow  in  Hertfordshire  (136  b)  held  of  Eobert  of  Mortain.  But 
when  we  read,  "  hanc  terram  tenuit  Ingelricos  de  terra  .  .  . 
quam  sumpsit  conies,"  v^  suspect  one  of  ^Robert's  violent  dispos- 
sessions. In  132  6  we  see  two  women  in  the  same  shire,  one  named 
LeofgifU,  and  another  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  widow 
of  £segar  the  Staller,  laid  under  burthens  to  which  they  were  not 
If^lly  bound; 

"  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Levera  de  Heraldo  comite  et  vendere 
potuit  absque  ejus  licentiS.  In  servitio  regis  invenitur  i.  averam 
et  inwardum,  sed  tnjnste  et  per  vim,  ut  Bcyra  testatur.  De  his  ii. 
hidis  tenet  qutedam  vidua  femina  Asgari  i.  hidam  de  rege  pro  i. 

manerio Eadem  femina  tenuit  hoc  manerium  T.  K.  E.  de 

Heraldo  comite,  et  potuit  vendere  absque  ejus  licentia,  et  injnste  per 
vim  inveniebatur  i.  averam  et  inwardum  in  servitio  regis,  ut  scyra 
testatur.  Hkc  ii.  maueria  apposuit  Ilbertus  in  Hiz  quando  erat 
vicecomes  testante  hundret." 

"Htnic  terram  tenuit  Leveva  de  Heraldo  comite  et  vendere 
potuit.  nbertus  apposuit  in  Linleia  suo  roanerio  dum  esset 
vicecomes.  Foetqnam  vicecomitatum  perdidit,  Petnis  de  Valonges 
et  RadulphuB  Talgebosc  tulenint  ab  eo  et  posuerunt  in  Biz,  ut  tota 
scyra  testatur,  quse  non  jacuit  ille  T.  R.  £.  nee  aliquam  conenetn- 
dinem  reddidit." 

In  the  former  case  the  Sheriff  Ilbert  had  loaded  the  lands  of 
Leofgifn  and  the  widow  with  the  burthens  of  "avera,"  or  a  day'« 
work  of  the  plough  (Kelham,  159),  and  of  "  inwards,"  or  (ib.  a^o) 
VOL  V.  3  F 
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a  supply  of  men  to  attend  the  Sberiff.    In  the  second  he  bad  addsi 
her  lands  to  his  own  estate.     In  p.  32  there  is  a  significant  oitn 
of  a  hide  of  land — "hida  libera" — which  Hngh  of  Port  held  nsde 
Bishop  Odo  in  Surrey,  "et  quiedam  femina  de  eo."      And  it  ii 
noted,  ''  quando  Hugo  hanc  terram  saisivit,  non  habuit  inde  lihen- 
torem  Yel  breyem  regis,  sicut  hundred  testatnr."     This  looks  as  if 
Hugh  of  Port  also  had  reduced  a  woman  who  held  ip  her  otb 
right  to  hold  as  his  tenant.     The  case  of  Thored*s    danghten 
has  been  mentioned  above.  Much  the  same  was  the  fate  of  ''Eddeti 
puella,  homo  Stigandi  archiepiscopi,"  whose  land  in  HertfordshiTe 
(134  6)  had  passed  to  a  tenant  of  Odo.   In  77  6,  the  lands  in  Donti 
which  had  been  held  T.  K  E.  of  the  King  by  i£lfinaer  and  iSlf- 
weard,  who  "  non  poterant  cum  ista  terra  ire  ad  quemlibet  domi- 
num/'  were  afterwards  held  of  King  William  by  Roger  Anmdel, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  belonged  to  the  New  Minster.     But 
part  of  the  land  was  still  held  by  **  i.  miles  et  qusedam  vidua,** 
almost  certainly  the  widow,  and  perhaps  the  son,  of  a  former  owner. 
So  in   906   Oodgifu  holds  one  hide   of  the   abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury ;  **  vir  ejus  tenuit  T.  R.  £.  nee  poterat  ab  ecdesia  sepann." 
Of  lands  in  Lindesey  (341)  it  is  said,  ''Episcopus  Dunelmensis  habet 
medietatem,  et  Uiuiet  et  uxor  ejus  aliam  de  rege  habent.      Toa 
hsec  terra  fuit  matris  uxoris  ejus ;"  but  it  is  presently  added  to  the 
words  ''pars  XJIuiet,"  "episcopus  clamat.'*     This  man,  who  kept 
half  his  mother-in-law's  estate,  was  more  lucky  than  another  in  the 
same  shire  (365  6),  who  was  wholly  dispossessed  along  with  his  step- 
mother C  Ainar  et  noverca  ejus^)  in  fiftvour  of  Odo  the  Crosshowman. 
In  ii.  188  we  get  a  whole  family  history;  ''In  eadem  i.  libera  feniioa 
sub  antecessore  Gknlrici  commendata  tantum  T.  R.  E.  xxx.  acras 
terrs,  et  ex  hoc  erat  Gbdricus  saisitus  quando  R.  [Ralph  of  Wader] 
forisfecit,  et  ex  debito  reddebat  ei  v.  solidos,  et  quidam  homo  Bogerii 
commendatus  tantum,  filius  ejusdem  mulieris^  mauebat  in  eaden 
terra  cum  matre  sua,  et  ideo  Rogerius  revocat  dinniHiAm  temm. 
Et  pater  ejusdem  hominis  habuit  in  alio  loco  aliam  terram  libenni 
sub   antecessore  Rogerii  commendatus  tantum.'*    A  remarkahle 
entry  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon  (203)  has  been  quoted  in  voL  if.  • 
p.  223.     On  the  other  hand,  besides  wives  who  kept  part  of  the 
estates  of  their  husbands,  some  husbands  seem  to  hold  by  sometbixig 
like  the  courtesy  of  England.    Thus  among  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  * 
of  Winchester  (40)  we  read,  "Eldred  tenet  de  epiacopo  Chelmestooe; 
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nsiina  sua  tenuit  T.  R.  E.  .  .  .  non  potuit  ire  quo  yoluit ;  '*  and 
I  p.  426,  among  the  tenants  of  the  New  Minster,  is  the  name  of 
Qother  Ealdred  with  the  note,  "Uxor  ejus  tenuit  in  dote  T.  B..  E/* 
lastlj,  as  not  indeed  bearing  on  the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives, 
at  as  showing  the  treatment  of  women,  and  the  general  uncer- 
lintj  of  property  under  these  constant  changes,  we  get  in  ii  264  6 
be  plaintive  petition  of  a  poor  nun,  who  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
inds  of  Ralph  of  Wader  had  lost  the  four  acres  of  land  which  she 
ield  of  him  ;  "  In  Sinthinga  calumniatur  qusedam  pauper  monialis 
ill.  acras  terrse  quas  ilia  tenuit  sub  Radulfo  tarn  ante  et  post- 
[nam  se  forefecisse,  et  ita  testatur  hundret,  et  Isac  revocat  ex  dono 
«gis  ad  feudum  suum.'* 

The  treatment  of  widows  suggests,  though  not  exactly  coming 

mder  the  head  of  confiscation,  a  piece  of  family  history  which 

turns  up  in  several  places.     One  Wulfward  (perhaps  Wulfward  the 

White,  see  above,  p.  745)  held  lands  of  the  Lady  Eadgyth  both  in 

Bomerset  (87)  and  in  Buckinghamshire  (153).     So  did  his  wife 

Eadgyth   or  Eadgifu  (147);    "Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddeda  de 

w^na  Eddeva ;"  and  directly  after,  "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddeva 

uxor  Ulnuardi " — which  shows  how  the  names  Eadgyth  and  Ead- 

gifti  were  confounded  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  764).     Wulfward  died  after 

the  coming  of  William,  and  the  Lady   gave   to   his   son-in-law 

-®isige  the  estate  which  he  had  held  of  her,  and  two  other  estates 

of  her  own.   In  the  Survey  (153)  iElfsige  holds  all  three,  with  these 

notes  attached  to  each ;  "Hoc  manerium  tenuit  Eddid  regina,  et  ipsa 

dedit  eidem  Alsi  post  adventum  regis  W.'*    "  Hoc  manerium  tenuit 

Wluuard  homo  reginsB  Eddid  T.  R.  E.  et  ipsa  dedit  huic  Alsi  cum  filii 

Wluuardi."     "  Hanc  terram  sumpsit  cum  uxore  sua."    -^Ifsige  and 

his  wife  were  exceptionally  lucky,  perhaps  out  of  respect  to  the 

memory  of  their  benefactress.     But  the  widow  of  Wulfward  did 

not  fare  so  well.     She  still  kept  (87)  one  hide  in  Somerset,  but  her 

Buckinghamshire  estate  had  passed  to  Walter  Giffard. 

Several  notices  in  the  second  volume,  like  those  of  the  wives  of 
Scalpin  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  254)  and  Bishop iEthelmaer  (see  vol.  iv.p.  335), 
lUttstrate  the  treatment  of  women  during  the  confiscation,  though 
™y  are  not  all  cases  of  a  provision  made  for  widows.  In  p.  40  6 
^ifigar,  an  "antecessor"  of  Richard  Fitz-Count,  appears  with  a  long 
™u  of  dependants,  among  whom  we  find  "in  tempore  regis  Eduuardi 
'uerunt  v.  sochemanni  quos  tenuit  Wisgarus  Uluuinus  et  ii.  sorores 

3  p  2 
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ejus  in  Colun  .  .  .  isti  non  poteront  recedere  a  soca  WisgarL"  Tj& 
rii^hts  of  the  Bisters  had  vanished  as  utterly  as  those  of  Wi^-^. 
In  360  there  is  the  account  of  one  iEthebic  who  held  lands  is 
Suffolk  T.  R.  £.,  hut  it  is  added,  ''  hanc  terram  ideo  tenet  ablAS 
[S.  Edmundi]  quod  ille  Ailricus  accepit  uxorem  T.  R.  £.  que  hanc 
terram  tenehat  libere  in  soc^L  regis,  sed  abbas  revocat  socam  dr 
dono  regis." 


NOTE  M.   p.  31. 

QBAJn^    OF   A1.MS   IX   DOMESDAT. 

Of  that  class  of  entries  in  which  land  is  said  to  be  giv^ 
in  alms,  most  usually  by  William  himself  but  sometimes  bj 
others,  we  have  already  seen  several  instances.  The  receivers 
ai*e  sometimes  priests  or  ecclesiastical  bodies,  sometimes  womeo. 
Hometimes  men ;  in  some  cases,  men  who  were  made  objects  of 
charity  by  some  infirmity.  Even  here  the  grant  was  sometimei 
simply  the  restoration  of  property  which  had  been  held  by  tbe 
grantee  or  his  father.  In  Somerset  (91  b)  two  cases  of  aim? 
to  women  stand  close  together.  The  first  is  ''  Eddida  monialis'* 
(see  also  Exon,  178);  and  then  "duse  nonnffi"  (see  also  Exob, 
179).  In  1696,  among  the  lands  of  Toustain  the  son  of  Bolf  in 
Gloucestershire,  Tofig  had  held  five  hides  T.  R.  E. ;  it  is  added,  "(1^ 
hac  terrd  tenet  Tovi  ii.  hidas  elemosini  regis  W."  In  232*. 
"  Huardus,'*  a  tenant  of  Hugh  of  Orantmesnil,  holds  one  canicst<' 
"de  elemosina  regis  quam  habet  in  vadimonio."  In  218  comes  the 
Bedfoi-d  burgess  quoted  in  p.  789.  In  Warwickshire  (244}  is  • 
heading  of  ''elemosinse  regis,"  among  which  Leofgiin,  a  noB 
C'Leveve  monialis*'),  holds  three  hides  which  had  belonged  to 
Godgifu  the  wife  of  Leofric,  and  five  hides  are  held  of  the  King 
in  alms  by  one  Eadgyth,  who  had  herself  held  them  T.  R.  £.  ^ 
in  Exon,  327,  a  nameless  woman  holds  half  a  hide,  seemingly  ^^ 
usual  quantity  for  a  gift  in  alms ;  "  Quas  dedit  iUi  W.  [not  HiBg 
William,  but  Walscin  of  Douay]  in  elemosina.''  Among  gifU  to 
churches,  we  find  in  Exon,  1 7  6  et  seqq. ,  a  whole  string  of  grants  in  ahot 
to  great  churches  in  England  and  Normandy;  in  203  b  Earl  Waltheof, 
aud  in  185  Walter  of  Lacy,  give  alms  to  Saint  Mary  of  Lincoln. 
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aese    are  alms  only  in  the  special  sense  spoken  of  in  the  text. 
ve  entry  in  ii.  24  &, ''  ad  ecclesiam  hujus  manem  jacent  xxx.  acrs© 
las  vicini  dederunt  in  elemosina/'  is  a  curious  case  of  local  endow- 
©nt,  but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  confiscation  under  William. 
>  at  Tateshall  in  Yorkshire,  3166,  we  get  the  entry,  "  Infra  hanc 
etam    continetur  elemosina  pauperum."     Cf.  ii.  291  h.      Cases 
here   individual  priests  received  lands  in  alms  will  be  found  in 
2,   68  6,    1006,  104,  231,  370,  371,  ii.  36,  4,  Exon  461.      In 
lis  last   case  the  alms  were  given  by  Matilda,  and  the  propeii;y 
•as  not   ecclesiastical  but  hereditary,  the  entry  being,  "  Savuinus 
resbyter   habet  i.  mansionem   quae  vocatur   Birige  quam  tenuit 
uidam  avunculus  suus,  qui  cum  terrd  sud  poterat  ire  ad  quern- 
ibet    dominum  die  qu^  rex  E,  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus.  .  .  ,  Hanc 
iedit  M.  regina  huic  presbytero  in  eleraosind."     In  218  &  another 
>riest^    Thurkill,   keeps  his  lands  in  aims  by  a  spiritual  tenure ; 
'  Istemet    tunc  tenuit  et  cui  voluit  vendere  potuit,  rex  vero  W. 
nbi  postea  in  elemosina  concessit,  unde  pro  animd  regis  et  regiusB 
Dmnl  hebdomade  ii.  feria  missam  persolvit.''      (Cf.  Colebern  iu 
p.  795.)      Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  meant  when  we 
read  in  the  outlying  part  of  Gloucestershire  between  Wye  and  Usk 
(162),   ''In    elemosina  regis  est  una  villa   quae   pro   auima   ejus 
reddit  ecclesidB  ad  festum  S.  Martini  ii.  porcos  et  c.  panes  cum 
cervisia."    There  is  a  case  of  partial  restitution  in  Somerset  in  9 1  6, 
which  is  given  more  fully  in  Exon  1 80  ;  "  Godeuuinus  habet  dimi- 
diam  hidam  in  ilia  mansione  qu»  vocatur  Ragiol  de  rege  in  elenio- 
gind.     Ille  idem  qui  prius  liabuit  totam  mansionem  ed  die  qud  rex 
E.  fuit  vivus  et  moi-tuus."     In  118  Matilda  grants  alms,  not  to  a 
priest  but  to  a  King's  Thegn,  "  Alyuard  Mert."     One  or  two  casen 
awaken  special  curiosity,  as  that  of  the  blind  man  in  Nottingham- 
shire (see  vol.  iv.  p.  197).     Another  recorded  mutilation  may  per- 
haps carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Cnut  and  the  hostages  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  407 ,  and  p.  7 1 9,  Ed.  2 ).    "We  read  once  in  1 00  6,  and  twice  in  Exon, 
77,  466,  of  one  Eadric  who  had  lost  a  limb  T.  R,  E.  or  earlier,  who 
had  received    his  lands  in  alms  from    Eadward,  and  whose   son 
Eadward  still  held  them  under  William ;   "  Tenuit  in  elemosind  de 
rege  E.  Eddricus  mancus,  et  modo   tenet  earn   de   rege  W.  Ed- 
wardus  filius  ejusdem  Eddrici.*'     So  one  Agenulf  held  lands  which 
his  father  had  held  in  alms  of  King  Eadward  (68  b) ;  "  Pater  ejus 
tenuit  de  rege  E.  in  elemosina.''     In  ii.  107  6  the  right  of  a  church 
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to  alms  is  dispnted ;  "  In  Colecestra  est  quteditm  ecclesis  swxd 
Petri  quam  teoueruat  ii.  presbiteri  tempore  B.  E.  in  elenKHia 
teffe  .  .  .  de  hac  elemoaina  reclamat  Robertus  filios  RadolG  dc 
Hatingis  iii.  partes  et  Eudo  dapifer  tenet  quutam,  et  tempo* 
R.  E.  reddebitnt  cotuuetudinem  et  modo  uon  reddiL"  In  ii.  ijj, 
'33^1  two  priests  in  Norfolk  hold  severallj  forty  and  tliirty  acra 
"  in  elemosyna,"  by  the  tenure  of  singing  three  maasea  ireeklr. 
which  in  the  latter  case  are  distinctly  ssid  to  be  "  pro  rege "  or 
"  regiiia."  Among  foreign  almsmen  we  hear  in  HertfotdEfaire 
(i3afi)  of  "Francigena  [see  above,  p.  759]  elemosiDarius  regis,'' 
who  however  is  reckoned  on  a  royal  manor  after  the  botdara, 
cottars,  and  slaves.  But  another  stranger,  Ascelin,  irho  held  * 
hide  of  land  in  alma  of  Robert  of  Mortain  (other  alma  of  Eari 
Robert  to  churchea  will  be  found , in  p.  25),  must  hare  been 
in  a  higher  position ;  and  so  must  Gerald  of  Wilton,  who 
held  "  in  elemosina  "  a  whole  lordship  in  Wiltshire  which  he  btd 
himself  held  T.  R.  E.  We  may  end  our  list  of  almsfolks  with 
the  "  nonns  et  pauperes  qui  quotidie  pro  rege  et  omoi  popnlo 
Clirigttano  deprecantur"  at  Saint  Eadmnudsbnry,  372  ("in  villa  ai» 
quiesctt  humatus  Sanctus  Eodmundus  rex  et  martyr  gloriosn^  "i 
who  lead  us  to  the  various  entries  of  "pauperes  homines,"  "pauperes 
burgenses,"  "  liberi  satis  inopes,"  of  whom  we  read  in  ii.  290,  311^ 
37  a;  and  of  the  "paupercuta  lunlter"  in  i.  9  6,  who  held  of 
Ra\p\x  of  Curbeepine  at  Barfieston  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  367). 

NOTE  N.   p.  40. 

Castles  and  Destbuction  m  Towns. 

In  Sir  Henry  ElUs's  Introduction  to  Domet^day  (i.  211)  all  tbf 
entries  are  brought  together  which  refer  to  the  castlea  built  hj 
Willium  or  in  his  reign,  and,  in  the  abstract  of  population  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  an  analy»s  is  given  of  the  entries  re- 
garding each  town,  one  which  in  many  cases  gives  the  number 
of  houBes  which  hud  been  destroyed  for  the  building  of  the  castlr. 
But  our  notices  on  these  matters  are  fr^^entary  and  iDcideoUl- 
Sometimes  a  castle  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  in  the  accooDt 
of  the  place  where  it  stood,  but  comes  in  casually  somewhere  else : 
Eomttiwes  a  castle  which  we  know  to  have  been  built  by  Williui, 
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to  have  existed  in  his  time,  is  not  mentioned  at  alL  Thus, 
ough  the  Survey  begins  with  a  full  account  of  Dover,  and  though 
e  castle  of  Dover  appears  in  our  history,  both  in  William's  time 
id  before  (see  vol.  iii.  pp.  245,  535 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  112),  there  is  no 
ention  of  it  in  Domesday.  So  of  the  Tower  of  London  itself 
ere  is  no    account  in  the   Survey,  because  there  is  no  account 

London  at  all.  Of  Nottingham  Castle  again,  which  we  know 
►  have  been  built  by  William  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  199),  there  is  no 
»x>unt,  though  there  is  of  the  building  of  the  "pomcBriura"  or 
)wn  wall.  The  famous  E;OUgemont  at  Exeter  also  goes  unnoticed. 
A  to  the  destruction  of  houses  in  towns,  the  past  and  present 
umber  of  houses  is  in  most  cases  carefully  stated,  but  we  do  not 
Iways  know*  whether  the  houses  were  destroyed  to  make  room 
>r  the  castle  or  for  any  other  cause.  Thus  in  the  four  Dorset 
owns  spoken  of  in  vol.  iv.  p.  151,  the  destruction  of  houses  in  each  is 
ninntely  entered,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  castle  in  any  of  them, 
hough  the  castle  of  Wareham  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  78  6  in 
^cording  an  exchange  by  which  the  King  obtained  its  site  from  the 
\bbey  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  royal  castles  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  as  foUowB. 
Canterbury  (2).  This  was  built  on  land  belonging  to  Saint 
A.ugnstine's,  as  the  King  grants  to  the  abbey  fourteen  burgesses 
"pro  excambio  castelli/'  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  the  de- 
struction of  houses,  but  we  read  that  ^*  xi.  burgenses  sunt  vastati 
in  fossato  civitatis."  This,  as  at  Nottingham,  points  to  the  building 
of  the  town  wall. 

Rochester  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  2  6,  where  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  receives  land  at  Elesford  "pro  excambio  teiTse  in  qua 
castellum  sedet." 

Bastings  Castle  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  409)  is  mentioned  incidentally 
^'i  18;  "Rex  W.  dedit  coraiti  [William  of  Eu]  castellariam  de 
Hastinges." 

Alwinston,  that  is  Carishrooke,  appears  in  526. 

At  WaUingford  (56)  we  get  the  amount  of  destruction ;  "  Pro 

castello  sunt  viii.  [hagse]  destructse." 
Windsor^  "  castellum  de  Windesores,'*  is  mentioned  under  Clewer, 

in  62  6.     On  the  provision  for  its  defence,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  341 ;  and 

William's  presence  there  is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Azor  given 

in  vol.  iv.  p.  144. 
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Wareham  has  been  already  mentioned. 

On  Gloucester y  Bee  vol.  iv.  p.  173. 

Monmouth  Castle  appears  as  a  rojal  possession  in  180&. 

On  Cambridge,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  221 ;  Warwick,  ib.  191 ;  Zint^fi. 
ib.  217  ;  Stamford,  ib.  216. 

Stafford  Castle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  town  in 
247,  but  it  comes  incidentally  in  2486;  see  vol.  iv.  p.  318. 

The  two  castles  of  York  are  mentioned  in  endless  entries  in 
Domesday,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  iv.  pp.  203,  241,  267, 
271,  307. 

Of  the  castle  of  Norwich,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  it,  se** 

vol.  iv.  pp.  68,  582. 

The  other  castles  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  Borne  (20  h\  and 
Ferle  (21),  both   in  Sussex,   and   belonging  to  William  of  Eu: 
Bramber  (28),  belonging  to  William  of  Bruce  ;    Lewes  (iL   163, 
163  6),  to  William  of  Warren  ;  Montacute  {93,  see  vol.  iv.  pp.  170, 
278),  "Castellum  de  Comualia"  (loi  6);   Dunhevet  (121  6);   Tre- 
melon  (122),  to  Earl  Robert;    Torre,  that  is  Ihinster  (95  6),  to 
William  of  Moion;  Oakhampton  (1056),  to  Baldwin  of  Exeter; 
£strighoiel  (162),  seemingly  Chepstow;  Berkeley    (163);  Clifford 
(183) ;   Wigmore  (i8o,  183  h),  and  Evyiae  (186),  to  Earl  William 
Fitz-Osbem  and  those  to  whom  his  lands  had  passed;  Dudley  {1*1  iX 
to  William  Fitz-Ansculf ;  Averton  (1866),  to  Osbern  of  Hereford- 
shire;   Caerleon    (1856),   to   William    of  Scohies ;    TtUbury  and 
Burton  (248  h),  to  Henry  of  Ferrers  ;  Shrewsbury  (252),  Mereshury 
in    Montgomery    (2536),  Stanton   (2586),  and    Arundd  (23,  see 
vol.  iv.  p.  66),  to  Earl  Roger  or  his  tenants ;   RhuddJann  (269), 
to  Earl  Hugh;  Peneverdant  (270),  bxl^  Bemulfeowie  or  CUiheroe 
(332  b),  to  Roger  of  Poitiers ;  Feche/ers  (276,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  200),  to 
William  Peverel ;   Tomoure,  probably  Fonte/ract  (373  6),  to  Ilbert 
of  Lacy;   Richmond  (381,  see  Ellis,  i.  222),  to  Earl  Alan;  ^y- 
leigh  (ii.  43  6,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  738),  to  Swegen  of  Essex;  Eyam  (ii. 
379)»  to  William  Malet     This  list  is  still  less  likely  to  be  perfect 
than  the  list  of  the  royal  castles;  for  instance,  the  famous  Richaid'si 
Castle,  the  earliest,  and  in  some  sort  the  most  historically  important, 
of  all,  is  not  mentioned.     To  the  castles  strictly  so  called  we  may 
add  the  two  "  domus  defensabiles  "  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

Besides  the  castles,  there  are  the  cases  where  the  destruction  of 
houses  is  mentioned  without  mention,  or  with  only  an  incidental 
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mention,  of  a  castle.    Thus  in  the  Dorset  towns,  at  Dorchester  (75), 
out  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  houses  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and    twenty-eight  were  "penitus   destructae   a   tempore   Hugonis 
Ticecomitis  usque  nunc."  At  Bridjport  (75)  there  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  houses  T.  R.  E. ;  "  Modo  sunt  ibi  c.  domus  et  xx.  sunt  ita 
destitutes  quod  qui  in  eis  manent  geldam  solvere  non  valent.'*     At 
WareJiam  (75)  there  were  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  houses, 
of  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  had  been  destroyed ;  and  at  Shaftesbury 
(75)  there  had  been  two  hundred  and  fiifly -seven,  of  which  eighty  had 
been  destroyed.     The  great  destruction  at  CJiester  (see  Domesday, 
262  6,  where  the  speaking  comment  is  added,  "  Valde  enim  erat 
vastata;"   cf  vol.  iv.  p.  317)  brought  down  the  number  of  houses 
from  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
For  JSxeteTy  see  vol.  iv.  p.  162,  and  Ellis,  ii,  436.    The  difference  in 
proportion  fi-om  the  destruction  of  Chester  is  well  worth  notice. 
For  Barnstaple,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  163.    At  Leicester  (230)  four  houses 
were  waste.  For  Torksey,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  217.    At  Thetford  (ii.  1 1 8  6) 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  burgesses  had  sunk  to  seven  hundred 
and  twenty,  leaving  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  empty  houses.   Of 
the  frightful  destruction  at  Oxford  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  iv.  p.  778. 
For  Stafford,  see  vol.  i v.  p.  282.  At  Ipswich  (ii.  290),  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  wasted.    In 
many  other  towns  we  have  no  means  of  making  a  comparative 
estimate.     On  the  other  hand,  two  towns  had  grown  since  King 
Eadward's    time.      One   is    Chichester    (23),    where    the    number 
of  houses  T.  R.  E.   is  not  stated.     The  number  of  "  haga? "  w^as 
ninety-seven  and  a  half;  but  it  would  seem  (see  Ellis,  ii.  496)  that 
the  number  of  houses  might  be  greater  than  the  number  of  hagae  ; 
at  any  rate  we  distinctly  read,  "  Sunt  in  eisdem  masuris  Ix.  domus 
plusquam  antea  fuerant."     The  other,  strange  to  say,  is  Dunwich 
(ii.  311  6),  notwithstanding  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  which  had 
swallowed  up  half  the  land  belonging  to  the  town  ;  "Tunc  ii.  cani- 
catae  terrse  modo  i.  mare  abstulit  alia."^      There  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  burgesses  T.  R.  E. ;   at  the  time  of  the  Survey  there 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty-six,  besides  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  "  pauperes  homines."     There  had  also  been  one  church  only 
T.  R.  E. ;  now  there  were  three. 


NOTE  O.   p.  41. 
The  Cosditioh  of  Kekt,  Sussex,  and  Scbrey. 

Nothing  bett«r  upsets  the  l^endary  beUef  that  Kent  obtain^ 
special  privileges  from  William  than  a  glance  at  the  Kentish 
Domesday.  The  completeness  of  the  confiscation  there  (see  voL  it. 
P-  34)  ^^*  doubtless  owing  to  this  shire  being  the  Immediate 
govemment  of  the  rapacious  Odo.  Sussex  fared  only  a  little 
better  than  Kent;  Surrey  a  tittle  better  tlian  Susses.  The  real 
glory  of  Kent,  which  it  shares  with  Sussex,  is  not  to  have  won 
privileges  from  William  by  craft,  hut  that  ite  men  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  great  battle,  and  that  tiiey  had  been  so  utterly  cut  off 
that  the  whole  land  lay  ready  for  confiscation. 

At  the  time  of  the  i:>urvey  there  was  not  a  ungle  private  Eugliah 
tenant  in  capile  in  all  Kent.  The  only  Englishmen  with  land  of 
their  own  are  some  of  the  canons  of  Saint  Martin  of  Dover  (t  b), 
who  seem  to  have  held  hereditary  prebends.  At  least  in  several 
cases  it  is  entered,  "  pater  hujua  tenuit  in  prehenda."  Even  Eng- 
lish nnder-tenanta  are  singulariy  rare,  and  several  of  the  apparent 
instances  are  doubtful.  Even  of  the  ^freds  in  9  d  and  116  we 
cannot  be  so  certain  as  in  the  case  of  most  Eoglish  names.  The 
only  case  oa  which  no  doubt  can  be  thrown  is  that  of  one  jClfnotJi 
or  Eadnoth,  who  holda  the  lordship  of  Horton  of  Hugh  of  Mont- 
fort,  in  1 3  6.  The  "qutedam  femina"  who  held  half  a  virgate  of 
Hugh  may  also  have  been  an  Englishwoman ;  and  we  have  one 
Bokeman  who  held  of  Hugh  sixteen  acres  which  he  had  himself  held 
of  King  Eadward.  One  or  two  *'hordarii"  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned. These  are  very  small  relics  indeed  compared  with  the 
position  which  EugliBhmen  kept  in  some  other  shires. 

Tu  Sussex  we  do  find  an  entry  of  "  Terra  Odonia  et  Eldred,"  of 
whom  Ealdred  was  douhtleES  Snglish,  and  Odo  (=Odda)  may  have 
been  ;  but  neither  of  them  held  hia  land  T.  B.  R  The  number  of 
English  tenants  is  also  greater,  see  pp.  166,  18,  18  fi,  196,  10, 
«  aoli.  2  ill,  23/1,  24,  25  &,  16  b,  27,  276,  38  />,  and  29  ;  and  bodk- 
of  thein  had  tliemselves  held  their  laud  T.  E.  E..  either  of 
he  King  or  of  Boiue  other  lord.     In  166,  among  the  teusnts  of 
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the  see  of  Chichester,  we  find  a  little  group  of  three  clerks  de- 
scribed   as   Robert,  Hugh,  and  ^Elfweard,  followed  by  a  g^up  of 
four  "  milites/'  whose   names   are   Harold,  Murdac,  Ans.frid,  and 
Love].      Murdac  or  Murdoc  is  English  or  Danish.     The  name  is 
found  as  that  of  a  holder  T.  R.  E.  in  Yorkshire,  323  6,   324  6, 
325.      Also  among  the  tenants  of  William  of   Eu,  in  18,  is   an 
entry  of  six  "  milites,"  to  which  is  added,  "  Unus  eorum  Norman 
tennit  T.  R.  E."  In  Surrey  (36  b)  we  get  a  list  of  "terrse  Oswoldi  et 
aliorum  tainorum,"  of  whom  two  at  least,  Wulfwig  and  Chetel 
the  hunters,  keep  their  own  lands  or  those  of  their  fathers.     The 
English  tenants  are  fewer  than  in  Sussex,  several  of  the  holdings 
seeming  to  helong  to  the  same  Oswald  who  appears  as  a  tenant  in 
capite.     One  woman,  a  nameless  widow,  kept  her  land  under  Odo 
(31) ;   and  another,  Eadgyth   by  name,  under  the   King  (30  6). 
On  the  other  hand  (30  b)  '^  quidam  Edricus  .  .  .  dedit  duas  hidas 
filiahus   suis,  et   potuerunt   ire   quo  voluerunt  cum  teriis   suis." 
The  lands  had  however  passed  into  the  hands  of  Richard  of  Tun- 
bridge  and  of  a  tenant  of  Bishop  Odo,  seemingly  to  the  damage 
of  the  King,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Eadric's  daughters. 

One  or  two  other  miscellaneous  entries  may  be  noticed.  In  30  6, 
at  Gomersal,  held  by  the  King  in  demesne,  "hujus  villse  villani  ab 
omni  re  vicecomite  sunt  quieti."  Coddington  (31  6),  which  had  been 
held  by  Earl  Leofwine,  belonged  to  Odo ;  of  thirty  hides,  twenty  had 
heen  held  by  the  Earl,  "  et  x.  hidas  tenebant  alodiarii  villse,  et  cum 
suis  terris  quo  volebant  recedere  poterant."  In  32  6  Eadric  holds 
land  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  "quam  per  duos  annos  ante  mortem 
B^  E.  abbatia  tenuit.  Ant«a  tenebant  iii.  homines  de  ipso  rege, 
sed  non  poterant  recedere  sine  praecepto  regis  ;  quia  bedelli  erant 
in  Chingestone." 

NOTE  P.   p.  40. 

The  King's  Reeves. 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  complaints  which  were 
^JiWMle,  both  before  the  coming  of  William  and  after,  of  the  op- 
pressions wrought  by  the  Reeves,  both  of  the  King  and  of  other 
powerful  men  (see  above,  pp.  739,  748,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  621).  Heming 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  544)  counts  the  unjust  Reeves  as  a  special  class  of 
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spoilers  along  with  the  Danish  and  Norman  invaders.  Any  Reeve, 
from  the  Shire-reeve  downwards,  was  a  fiscal  officer  of  hia  master, 
and  he  had  many  opportunities  of  unjast  exactions.  And  among 
the  frequent  changes  in  landed  property,  above  all  in  the  great 
change  which  followed  the  coming  of  William,  they  had  many 
opportunities  of  unjustly  seizing  pieces  of  land  for  their  own  profit 
or  that  of  their  masters.  This  was  often  done  (see  vol.  L  p.  562, 
vol.  ii.  p.  544)  by  the  Reeves  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  their  masters.  Wrong-doings  of  this  kind  are  systematically 
entered  in  Domesday ;  and  the  entries  incidentally  show  that  many 
Englishmen  held  office  of  the  kind  under  William.  Of  the  doings 
of  Reeves  of  the  highest  class,  namely  Sheriffis,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  (see  above,  pp.  760,  801,  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  174,  223,  738).  Tliese 
Sheriffs  were  Normans,  unless  we  claim  Swegen  of  Essex  for  an 
Englishman.  Whether  any  Englishman  permanently  kept  the  office 
of  Sheriff  in  William's  days  is  not  very  clear  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  483). 
Thei-e  is  iElfwine  the  father  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick  and  "Alwi 
vicecomes  "  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  781),  whether  these  were  one  man  or  two. 
And  in  1576,  among  lands  in  Oxfordshire  of  William  of  Ferrers 
which  had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  Bondig  the  Staller,  we  read,  "  v. 
hidas  tenet  H.  de  rege,  et  iii.  hidas  emit  ab  Eduino  vicecomite.*^ 
The  sale  spoken  of  must  have  happened  T.  R.  W.  and  af^er  the 
forfeiture  of  Bondig.  But  I  cannot  trace  this  Sheriff  Eadwine  any 
further,  unless  he  is  the  ''Eduinus  vicecomes"  in  p.  2386,  whose 
lands  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  were  held  by  Bishop  Odo.  We 
can  say  nothing  more  of  the  Sheriff  Eadric  who  appears  in  Wilt- 
shire in  726,  nor  of  Northman  in  Suffolk,  2126;  and  iEIfred,  who 
appears  in  Dorset  in  83,  had  plainly  given  way  to  Aiulf,  what- 
ever we  make  of  Aiulf's  nationality  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  163),  as  iElfric 
Godricsone  in  Cambridgeshire  (189)  had  to  Picot.  But  of  English 
Reeves  of  a  lower  rank  we  find  a  long  list.  In  Bedfordsliire 
(2186)  the  King  commends  a  cei*tain  sokeman  to  Osgeat,  "regis 
prsefectus,"  to  be  taken  care  of;  "Cum  terra  commendavit^  ut 
quamdiu  viveret  victum  et  vestitum  ei  prseberet."  In  this  shire 
the  "  propositi  Regis  "  and  the  "  elemosinarii "  are  put  together  as 
a  class,  and  among  them  we  can  distinguish  Ordwig  of  Bedford 
(see  above,  p.  785),  who  appears  in  210  h  as  a  tenant  under  the 
Abbot  of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  as  having  been  at  some  time  Reeve 
of  the  town  of  Bedford.     He  held  lands  in  Bedfordshire  of  the 
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abbey,  on  which  the  comment  is,  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Ulnianis 
presbyter  regis  E.,  potuit  dare  qui  voluit,  sed  Ordui,  quum  esset 
prsepositus  burgi,  ei  abstulit  pro  quadam  forisfactura,  et  modo  dicit 
se  tenere  de  abbate  S.  Edmundi,  sed  homines  de  hundred^  dicunt 
quia  injuste  earn  occupavit."  In  Buckinghamshire  (153)  Leofwine 
Chava,  a  "  prsefectus  regis,"  keeps  his  lands.  In  the  eastern  shires 
we  find  '*Edui  praepositus  regis"  in  ii.  146,  and  Ulfcytel  in  1766, 
177,  who  makes  divers  speeches  in  the  Gemdt  of  the  hundred ; 

"  Hanc  calumniatur  comes  Alanus  quod  tenuit  comes  R.  ad 
Ro*bort  manerium  suum,  et  homines  hundreti  audierunt  istum 
Ulfketel  cognoscentem  una  vice  per  i.  annum  antequam  R.  se  fore- 
fecit,  et  postea  quam  forefecisset,  i.  vice  similiter  quod  iste  Ulketel 
d^erviebat  in  Ro'boro,  et  ad  ultimum  audivit  hundret,  istum 
eundem  dicentem  quod  deserviebat  erga  Rogerum  Bigot.  Homines 
comitis  Alani  uno  quoque  anno  habuerunt  inde  x.  solidos  praeter 
liii.  annos  ultimos,  et  hoc  volunt  probare  quolibet  modo  et  tenet 
Ulketel." 

This  Ulfcytel  has  an  entry  to  himself  in  Domesday,  ii.  270  b. 
Some  of  his  lands  had  been  held  by  himself  T.  R.  E.,  others  by 
other  English  owners.     Of  one  estate  it  is  said,  "  Quando  Radulfus 
se  forisfecit,  tenuit  in  manu  sud,  et  post  Blondus,  et  post  per  brevem 
regis  fuit  resaitus  in  manu  regis."     Another  such  was  /Elfwig  of 
Colchester  (2176);  "  Hsbc  terra  forisfacta  est  T.  R.  "Willelmi,  sed 
quidam  monachus   dedit  dimidiam  marcam  auri  pro  forisfactura 
praepositis,  scilicet  Aluui  de  Colecestrd,  et  sic  habuit  ten*am  absque 
licentia   regis."     Others  are   Wulfmaer   (282),   iElfric   (283   and 
287  6),  iEthelweard    (334  6),  and  Wulfmaer  (448  6).     But  more 
important  than   any  of  these  was  Godric  the  Da'pifer^  who  fills 
a  great   place   in   the   eastern  shires,  where   forfeited   estates  of 
Kalph  Wader  and  others   passed  through  his  hands.     He  is  in- 
deed a  person  of  such  importance,  and  his  position  throws  such  a 
light  on  one  side  of  William's  administration,  that  his  doings  must 
he  looked  into  a  little  more  fully.     Of  his  origin  we  know  nothing  ; 
but  he  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Engelric,  Wiggod,  and  Thurkill 
of  Warwick.     As  the  eastern  shires  submitted  at  once  after  Senlac, 
and  did  not  lie,  like  Kent  and  Surrey,  in  William's  line  of  march, 
it  was  specially  easy  for  men  in  those  parts  to  win  William's  favour 
by  timely  submission.     The  great  upsetting  of  property  through 
tlie  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  Ralph  of  Wader  brought  Godric  into 
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special  prominence.     But  he  was  a  land-owner  before  Balph's  re- 
bellion.     He  seems  to  have  held  nothing  T.  S..  E. ;  for  the  many 
entries  of  the  name  in  Suffolk  (297,  320,  and  elsewhere)  seem  to 
belong  to  another  man  or  several  other  men«   His  own  great  estates 
(pp.  202-205  h)   had  been  held  T.  R.  E.  by  several  Englishmen 
who   appear  as  his  "antecessores,"  especially  one  Eadwine,  who 
is  described  as  ^*  teinus  dominicus  B.  E.''  (203).     And,  as  usual 
among  these  cases^  the  lands  were  held  by  Eadwine  under  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Bene't,  to  which  they  were  to  go  finally  at  his  death  (204  6). 
In  several  places  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  the  land  bad 
been  Godric's  at  the  time  of  Ralph's  forfeiture,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish Grodric's  own  land  from  the  lands  which  are  entered  (119  6) 
as   ^'Teme   regis    quas    Godricus    servat."      These    lands   over 
which  Godric  acted  as  the  King's  Reeve  are  a  mine  of  the  most 
curious  information  in  all  Domesday,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
two  Ralphs.     It  becomes  a  formula,  '^tenuit  R.  comes  quando  se 
forisfecit,  post  Gk)dricus  in  manus  regis ;  '*  and  in  some  places,  as 
twice  in  120  b — ^both  of  them  being  former  possessions  of  Stigand — 
we  read,  ^'Radulfus  antequam  forisfaceret,  eam  invasit  et  tenuiteam ; 
ideo  tenet  Gk)dricus."  In  some  cases  we  get  the  usual  disputes  about 
the  rights  of  the  ''antecessor"  (see  specially  124  6).     In  one  case 
Godric  triumphantly  asserts  the  Eing^s  rights  against  a  man  of 
William  of  Warren.   The  story  (133)  is  a  curious  one.    A  sokeman 
holds  eight  acres  of  land,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pence,  and  the 
lord's  rights  over  him  seem  to  have  passed  by  various  means,  legal 
and  illegal,  through  several  hands ;  "  Hunc  tenuit  Leustan  ante- 
cessor Tiheli  T.  R.  E.  et  Radulphus  eum  tenuit  quando  forisfecit, 
et  est  de  soca  de  Caustunft.  Modo  eum  tenet  Godricus.   Sed  Taraldus 
homo  Willelmi  de  Warrend  eum  saisivit  super  regem  et  tenuit  eum 
per  tres  annos.   Modo  derationatus  est  super  eum,  et  reddit  TunJdus 
V.  solidos  de  catallo  regis,  et  dedit  vadem  de  justitia  faciendi." 

This  last  is  a  good  example  of  language  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  imply  force,  but  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  question  of  legal 
right,  made  more  grotesque  by  the  smallness  of  tlie  amount.  AgaiSf 
in  162  Godric  claims  a  church  or  its  advowson  held  by  William  of 
Warren ;  *'  Hanc  calumniatur  Godric  ad  feudum  Radulfi  quod  jacuit 
in  Stohu,  et  inde  vult  unus  homo  Gk)dric  portare  judicium."  The 
claim  however  seems  to  have  been  unfounded,  for  the  Survey  adds 
that  all  the  possessions  of  which  the  church  formed  a  part  had 
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belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Ely,  and  had  passed  to  William  of  Warren 
by  exchange.  Godric  has  other  disputes  with  William  of  Warren  in 
157  hf  166,  and  276  b ;  also  with  Roger  Bigod  in  176  6,  182  h,  244, 
and  277.  In  136—137  he  has  claims  against  William  of  Noiers, 
in  145  against  Count  Alan,  and  also  against  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as 
against  Ely  2146,  and  Saint  Eadmund's  2756.  In  an  entry 
in  278  there  is  a  record  of  a  forfeiture  either  of  our  Godric 
(of.  above,  p.  800)  or  else  of  "  Godricus  de  Rossa  "  who  appears  in 
the  next  page^  Whichever  Gtxlric  it  was,  he  had,  for  a  season  at 
leasts  an  English  successor,  though  Bishop  Odo  presently  stept  in 
in  his  character  of  justiciar  to  claim  the  land  for  the  King  and  for 
Roger  Bigod  as  his  representative  ; 

"  In  Porringhelanda  i.  liber  homo  Eduini  commendatus  T.  R.  E., 
poet  Godricus,  et  post  propter  forisfacturam  Aluredus,  et  de  ilia 
foris&ctura  quietum  se  fecerat  teste  hundret,  sed  per  preceptum 
episcopi  Baiocensis  servavit  Rogerus  Bigot  in  manu  regis  et  adhuc 
servat" 

Nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  it  is  the  dapifer  or  any  other  Godric 
'who  (200  6)  had  held  land  of  Earl  Ralph  which  had  passed  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Thetford,  and  is  mixed  up  with  a  grant  of  Bishop 
£r&8t  to  his  niece ;  "  In  eadem  i.  liber  homo  Gerti  T.  R.  E.  com- 
mendatus tantum  dimidias  xxvi.  acras  terrae,  et  Godricus  tenuit  sub 
comite  Radulfo,  et  Helewis  neptis  Ervasti  episcopi  tenuit  ab 
Ervasto,  et  modo  a  Wpllelmo]  episcopo." 

Gk)dric  \ras  (see  Monasticon,  iii.  87)  a  benefactor  of  Saint  Bene't 
of  Hulme.  His  wife  was  Ingreda,  a  name  not  easy  to  identify  with 
anything  either  English  or  Norman.  He  gave  his  son  a  Norman 
name.  "Radulfus  filius  Godrici"  appears  in  Rymer  (i.  11)  as  a 
henefiu5tor  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich. 

The  second  volume  also  brings  before  us  another  Englishman  in 
the  eastern  part  of  England,  who  does  not  fill  the  same  important 
place  as  Godric,  but  who  appears  under  several  characters.  This  is 
one  ^Ifwig  or  iElfwine  of  Thetford.  That  he  had  acted  as  a  reeve 
appears  from  p.  273  ;  **  Hoc  addidit  Ailuinus  de  Tedfort  ad  censum 
de  Ormesbey  T.  R.  Willelmi."  He  kept  both  property  and  influence 
in  Norfolk  after  the  coming  of  William,  but  his  lands  were  after- 
wards confiscated,  and  granted  to  Roger  Bigod,  whose  **  antecessor  " 
he  is  repeatedly  called  (see  1746,  175,  i75^,  i??^,  178,  179, 
180,  1816,  1876,  3306).     But  many  entries  point  to  his  former 
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favour  with  William.  Thus  in  1746  we  read  of  some  of  the  free- 
men to  whom  Roger  was  lord,  "  Hos  liberos  dedit  rex  Alwio  de 
Tetfordo  cum  terris  suis,  sicut  R  Bigot  reclamat."  Here  we  haTe 
an  example  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  antecessor  "  in  William's  own 
reign.  William  had  made  a  grant  to  iElfwine,  prohahlj  hj  way  of 
redemption  of  his  own  holdings  T.  E.  E. ;  this  grant  of  William 
thus  became  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  Roger  Bigod,  as  far  as  the 
''terra  Aluini"  was  concerned.  Thus  in  181  6,  182  we  find  that 
JEthelstaU)  who  had  been  a  Thegn  of  Harold  ("Alestan  teimius 
Heroldi  T.  R.  E."),  and  a  sokeman  of  Eadric  of  Laxfield  had  in 
William's  time  commended  themselves  and  their  land  to  iElfwine 
(cf.  the  case  of  Wiggod,  vol  iv.  p.  732).  ^Ifwine  was  in  posses- 
sion when  his  lands  were  granted  to  Roger,  but,  as  no  writ  of  King 
William  in  his  favour  was  forthcoming,  Roger's  claim  was  evidently 
looked  on  as  doubtful ;  "  Hie  Alestanus  commendavit  se  Alwino  de 
Tedford,  tempore  regis  Willelmi,  et  ex  hoc  erat  saisitus  quando 
rex  Willelmus  dedit  Rogero  terram  illius.  Sed  hundret  non  vidit 
brevem  vel  liberatorem  quod  daret  Aluino." 

But  in  JQlfwine's  stoiy  also,  besides  the  lawful  "  commendatio " 
we  hear  of  the  unlawful  "invasio."     An  entry  in  p.  182   fills  a 
neutral  ground  between  the  two ;  "  In  Raueringham  tenuit  i.  liber 
homo  xii.  acras  T.  R.  E.  de  quo  Aluuius  erat   saisitus,   quando 
Rogerus  recepit  terram  illius  .  .  .  Idem  R.  tenet.'"     In  173  the 
"  invasio "  comes  out  distinctly ;    "  Hanc  terram  invaat  Aluuius 
postquam  rex  venit  in  hanc   patriam."      Lastly,  in  278  we   find 
the  name  of  iElfwine,  like  all  other  names  in  those  parts,  mixed 
up  with  the  inevitable  name  of  Godric.    The  land  which  a  freeman 
commended  to  JElfwine  held  in  right  of  his  wife  had  somehow 
passed  to  Ralph  of  Wader.     On  Ralph's  forfeiture,  it  passed  info 
the  hands  of  the  King's  officers,  first  Robert  Blunt  and  then  Grodric. 
Then  iElfwine,  probably  by  virtue  of  his  rights  over  its  former 
owner,  again  took  possession  ("  invasit ").   Then  came  the  forfeiture 
of  iElfwine  himself,  and  the  grant  of  his  lands  to  Roger  Bigod. 
Roger  came  to  some  agreement  by  which  Stanart  the  son  of  JEM- 
wine  kept  the  actual  possession.     But  either  some  formality  was 
wanting,  or  the  ownership  of  Roger  was  tainted  with  illegality  through 
the  "invasio"  of  his  "antecessor"  ^Elfwine.     Godric  accordingly 
again  takes  possession  on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  now  Roger  brings 
his  claim  before  th^  Commissioners.     The  story  runs  thus ; 
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^In  Phileby  li.  acras  i.  liber  homo  T.  R  E.  de  oxore  illius 
bibebat,  tunc  Aluuinus  oommendationem  tantum,  et  eadem  uxor 
oichil  habebat  ex  hac  terra.  Et  comes  R.  ex  hac  terra  saisitus 
erat  quando  forisfecit^  et  Robertas  Blimdus  eam  tenuit  ad  censum 
ia  manu  regis.  Post  eam  sub  Gkxirico  invasit  idem  Aluuinus 
■Dteoessor  B.  Bigot,  et  Stanart  filius  ejus  eam  tenebat,  et  ex  hoc 
dedit  vadem,  Bogerius  Bigot  nunc  revocat  banc  terram  ad  suum 
feadom.     Modo  servat  Godricus  in  manu  regis." 

This  passage  shows  clearly  the  legal  equ^ity  of  Normans  and 

English  under  William's  government,  as  well  as  the  great  uncer- 

iamty  of  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  way  in  which  estates  were 

constantly  passing  from  one  hand  to  another.     But  it  shows  also 

that  the  grant  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  did  not  necessarily  carry 

wiA  it  the  driving  out  of  the  actual  occupier.     We  see  also  the 

Word  invasio  applied  to  a  man  keeping  or  taking  possession  of  land 

to  which  he  had  at  least  a  show  of  right  if  only  he  had  neglected 

■ome  legal  formality.  We  see  also  that  the  offence  of  iElfwine  which 

kd  to  his  forfeiture  must  have  happened  late  in  William's  reign ; 

for  ^Ifwine  is  in  a  position  to  commit  his  invasio  some  while  after 

Balph's  forfeiture.     Lastly,  the  name  Stanart  or  Stanhard  is  found 

in  several   entries  in   the   second  volume;    20,  986,   174,  174 6, 

'79>  183,  185,  320  6,  3306,  419,  441  6.     Two  at  least  of  these,  in 

PP>  179,  185,  refer  to  the  son  of  iElfwine.    In  both  Stanhard  holds 

ptfts  of  his  fjEither's  estate  under  Roger  Bigod ;  '' Ahincham  Stanart 

Anglus  dimidiam  carucatam  terrse  per  manerium  quam  tenuit 

Alwinns  T.  R.  E."     And  again,  "  In  Burc  tenuit  i.  liber  homo 

Alwi  commendatus  tantum  T.  R.  E.  cvi.  acras  terrse,  modo  tenet 

Stanhardus  xii.  acras  prati."   These  histories  of  iElfwine  and  Qodric 

>kow  how  an  Englishman  might  keep  both  lands  and  office  under 

William,  though  he  kept  them  by  a  somewhat  precarious  tenure. 

We  also  see  how  the  great  English  land -owner  of  one  generation 

^8  into  the  mere  tenant  of  the  next.     But  all  these  things  joined 

together  to  work  the  speedy  fusion  of  the  two  races. 

The  oppressive  behaviour  of  Reeves  is  taken  for  granted  in  a 
«wiou8  way  in  a  passage  of  Eadmer  (Vit.  Ans.  ii.  9),  where  he  says 
^  Anselm  did  not  always  live  at  Canterbury,  because  his  people 
^onld  have  no  redress  against  the  oppression  of  the  Reeves,  if  he 
^d  not  visit  his  rural  lordships.  It  is  also  taken  for  granted  by 
^eric,  764  A,  where  he  says  that  many  of  the  chaplains  and 
VOL.  V.  3  G 
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fayourites  of  WUliam  Bafns  received  bishopricks,  "et  nonniilH 
ex  ipsiB  pnepositnras  ad  opprimendoB  inopes,  sibiqne  augendas 
opes  nihilominuB  tenuerunt.*'  So  in  another  place  (876  A)  he 
speaks  of  the  indignation  of  Count  Amaurj  of  Evreox  at  the 
oppressions  done  by  his  officers  during  his  absence  in  Engl&nd; 
and  he  adds  the  comment,  '^Officiales  mali  prsedonibus  piejoreB 
sunt ;  pageuses  nempe  latrunculos,  fiigiendo,  seu  diveriendo,  devitare 
posBunt :  yersipelles  vero  bedellos  nuUatenus  sine  damno  declinare 
queunt."  So  in  Stephen's  charter  (WilL  Makns.  Hist.  Nov.  L  1 5); 
''  Omnes  exactiones,  et  meschenningas,  et  injustitias,  sive  per  vioe- 
comites  vel  per  alios  quoslibet  male  inductas,  fonditus  exstirpo." 
Cf.  the  remarks  of  Waitz,  Deutsche  Yerfassungsgeschichte,  it. 
252.  In  iy.  286  he  quotes  seyeral  capitularies  of  Charles  the 
Great  and  others,  designed  specially  to  hinder  the  King's  officers, 
"comites,  vicarii,  judices  et  centenarii,"  from  seizing  and  selling 
the  lands  of  poor  men.  Lastly,  in  the  Abingdon  History  (ii.  25), 
Abbot  Adelelm  sets  himself  to  reform  a  state  of  things  which  is 
thus  described ;  "  Pro  lege  per  abbatis  loca  rusticis  deputabatur, 
ut  quislibet  eorum  cui  yd  inyidia  yel  cupiditas  alterius  adipisd 
rem  inerat,  prseposita  impleta  manu,  mercatursa  beneficio  posset 
alium  de  bu&  mansione  ezpellere.'* 

* 

NOTE  Q.  p.  72. 

Jews  in  England. 

I  DO  not  remember  any  distinct  mention  of  Jews  in  England 
before  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  On  the  continent  under  the 
Karlings  they  were  protected,  allowed  to  hold  land  (see  Waits, 
Deutsche  YerfaEsungsgeschichte,  iy.  291),  and  eyen  employed  in 
honourable  offices.  Thus  Isaac  the  Jew  (Einhard,  Annals,  801,  802) 
went  along  with  two  Christians  on  the  famous  embassy  to  Haroon 
Alraschid,  and  alone  liyed  to  come  back  with  the  elephant  Abula- 
baz.  But  I  can  find  no  mention  of  Jews  in  our  ancient  laws  and 
chronicles.  In  the  ecclesiastical  laws  both  of  Theodore  and  of  Epg- 
berht  there  are  a  good  many  references  to  Jews,  canons  forbidding 
Christians  to  haye  intercourse  with  them  and  the  like.  But  some 
of  these  are  on  the  face  of  them  copied  from  the  decrees  of  ancient 
councils,  and  all  of  them  may  be  so.    On  the  other  hand,  in  onr 
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temporal  l^slation  there  is  no  mention  of  JewB  earlier  than  the 
so-called  Laws  of  Eadward  (Schmid,  505),  which  of  course  represent 
the  state  of  things  rather  onder  William  than  under  Eadward.  There, 
in  §  23,  the  Jews  are,  just  as  under  the  Frankish  Kings,  declared  to 
be  the  King's  property  and  under  his  protection,  and  they  are  for- 
bidden to  commend  themselyes  to  any  other  lord  without  his  leave. 
There  is  no  mention  of  their  holding  land,  but  the  existing  buildings 
at  linooln  and  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund's  show  that  they  could  at  least 
hold  houscB  in  towns — '*domus  quss  quasi  palatia  regum  erecto  fue- 
rant,"  says  Balph  of  Coggeshale,  27 — perhaps  as  the  King's  tenants. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  land-owners  in  Domesday 
who  need   be  Jews,  though  there  are   some  who  might  be,  as 
Manasses,  whom  we  find  in  77,  160  6,  and  Isaac  in  ii.  118,  264, 352  6, 
and  437  6.    The  names  in  themselves  prove  nothing,  as  there  was  a 
Manasses  Archbishop  at  Bheims ;  and  a  Christian  Isaac,  no  other 
than  Bishop  Oisa's  Provost  at  Wells,  appears  in  p.  7 1  of  the  Exeter 
Domesday. 

How  common  the  mention  of  the  Jews  begins  to  be  from  this 
time  I  need  hardly  stop  to  point  out.  The  subject  is  fully  treated 
in  Toovey's  Anglia  Judaica,  where  however  no  case  of  a  Jew 
earlier  than  the  Conquest  is  produced.  Their  importance  in  the 
Angevin  reigns  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  earlier  times.  The 
Norman  Conquest  may  or  may  not  have  actually  brought  the 
first  Jew  into  England ;  it  is  certain  that  it  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  their  coming. 

NOTE  R.   pp.  94,  127. 

BOBEBT  THE  SOX  OF  QODWINE. 

Of  the  story  of  Robert,  which  illustrates  a  great  number  of 
points  in  the  history  of  the  time,  I  trust  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  dealing  more  fully,  together  with  other  points  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  I  will  now  only  give  the  chief 
'oferences  for  the  history  both  of  Qodwine  and  his  son  Robert, 
a  history  which  may  be  legendary  in  some  of  its  details,  but  which 
a  good  many  undesigned  coincidences  show  to  be  true  in  its 
leading  featinres. 

I  have  mentioned  in  vol.  iv.  p.  571,  that  Godwine  appears  in 
I^omesday  as  a  tenant  of  the  iEtheling  in  Hertfordshire.    In  a 
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story  in  Fordun,  y.  22,  which  (t.  20,  And  Hinders  Simeon,  i. 
rests  on  the  anthority  of  Tai^got,  Eadgar  is  aocnsed  to  ^VT^I 
Rufus  by  one  described  as  "miles  qoidam  degener  Angl. 
Orgaros  nomine''  of  plotting  to  set  himself  on  the  throne, 
innocence  is  proved  in  the  judicial  combat  by  one  descril^ei 
"  miles  de  Wintonia,  Anglicus  natione,  genere  non  ignobilis,  n.oi3i 
Godwinus."  Then  in  Fordun,  v.  25,  26,  we  read  of  the  exipl 
of  Godwine's  son  Robert  in  Scotland,  and  of  his  farther  adyeiikti; 
in  that  country.  Lastly,  Robert  appears  as  a  follower  of 
iBtheling  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  251,  who  gives  the  de^i 
of  his  crusading  exploits.  (I  may  here  mention  that  "  Babylon ' 
more  likely  to  be  Cairo  than  Bagdad,  as  I  said  in  the  text)  ^* 
all  the  notices  in  Domesday,  in  Fordun  or  rather  Turgot,  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  seem  quite  independent  of  one  anotlu! 
but  all  hang  well  together.  The  story  is  interesting  both  in  itsi 
in  the  way  in  which  it  has  to  be  put  together,  and  in  the  glini|i 
which  it  grives  us  of  the  state  of  things  under  Rufus.  'We  s 
that  men  of  English  birth  could  still  now  and  then  rise  to  emineni: 
but  that,  through  the  adoption  of  Norman  names,  they  were  like 
in  the  next  generation  to  be  mistaken  for  Normans.  It  also  shoii 
how  such  Euglishmen  were  likely  to  prefer  the  judicial  combat  1 
the  national  ordeal. 


NOTE  S,    p.  110. 
The  Conquest  op  Glamobgak. 

In  an  incidental  reference  in  an  earlier  volume  (see  vol.  ii 
p.  247)  I  put  more  faith  than  it  deserved  in  the  l^endary  hist<»7 
of  the  conquest  of  Glamoi^ran,  the  picturesque  tale  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  at  Cardiff,  and  of  his  twelve  knights 
in  the  lesser  castles  of  the  district.  There  is  of  course  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  or  as  to  his  settlemest 
in  Glamorgan,  He  is  mentioned  by  Orderic  (667  C)  as  a  man 
who  was  promoted  by  William  Rufus  early  in  his  rtiign,  and  his 
possessions  in  Glamorgan  are  witnessed,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  ft 
crowd  of  entries  in  the  Gloucester  cartulary,  recordmg  his  gif^ 
to  that  abbey.  After  playing  a  considerable  part  under  both 
William  and   Henry,  he  died   (see  Will.   Mahns.  v.  398)  of  » 
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'.wonnd  received  at  Tenchebrai,  leaving  a  name  behind  him  as 

the  restorer   of  the   monastery  of  Tewkesbury.      Many  also   of 

the  knights  whose  names  are  joined  with  his  are  undoubtedly 

authentic  persons  who  figure  in  the  genuine  history.     The  Welsh 

prince,  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  the  strangers, 

18  more  shadowy.      He   himself  is  not  mentioned   in  authentic 

lustory,   but   the    Margam   Annalist   (1127)    speaks   of  the   sons 

of  G^yn   as    well-known    persons    ("Rogerus   Ymor    a    tribus 

filiis  Gkstin,  Grifud,  Guratauc,  Guoroni,  occisus  est  dolo "),  and 

Giraldus  speaks  of  the  four  sons  of  a  certain  Caradoc  ap  Jestyn 

among  the  Welsh  prinees  of  his  time  (It.  Kamb.  i.  7 ;   vol.  vi. 

P'  69).     Nor  is  there  anything  unlikely  in  the  tale  that  a  Welsh 

prince  called  in  strangers  to  help  him  against  the  local  enemy, 

and  that  they  in  the  end  turned  him  out  in  concert  with  another 

native  traitor.     Still  the  tale  lacks  authority,  and  its  chronology 

is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  chronology  of  the  time.     It  comes 

from  the  fuller   and   less    trustworthy  version    of   the    Brut   y 

l^wysogion,  the    one  published  by  the   Cambrian  Archaeological 

Association.      In  the  more   trustworthy  copy  published  by  the 

Master  of  the  Bolls  there  is  nothing  about  it,  any  more  than 

there  is  in  the  authentic  Annales  Cambrise.     In  neither  of  these 

is  there  a  word  about  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan.     Then  the  whole  story 

IB  placed  in  the  year  io38,  which  is  too  late  for  some  parts  of 

the  story  and   too   early  for  others.      Thus  we  know  from  the 

authentic  Brut  that  the  foundation  of  Cardiff  happened  in  1080, 

by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  1082,  but  certainly  not 

1088  (see  voL  iv.  p.  680).     Then  the  death  of  Rhys  at  Brecknock 

u  1093  ^8  worked  into  the  story,  and  is  also  placed  in  1088.    And 

^8^)  the  story  represents  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  and  his  confederate 

knights  as  independent  freebooters  conquering  on  their  own  account 

without  any  reference  to  the  King.     The  authentic  Chronicles,  on 

the  other  hand,  both  English  and  Welsh,  set  before  us  the  Welsh 

wars  of  the  reign  of  William  Eufus  as  wars  waged  by  the  King's 

authority  and  in  which  the  King  often  took  a  personal  share.     This 

poiat  has  been  well  worked  out  by  Mr.  Floyd  in  the  paper  in  the 

Archaeological  Journal  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  text. 

There  is  however  an  earlier  entry  which  claims  some  attention. 
In  the  Brut  already  mentioned  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan  is  mentioned 
fieveral  times  before  1088.    Then  in  1087  we  read, 
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**  The  same  year  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  his  forces,  in  oonjiinctioii 
with  the  grandchildren  of  lestin  son  of  Owrgan  and  th^  foroeB, 
went  and  ravaged  Worcester  and  Olonoester  [GterwrangYMi,  a 
Chaerlonjw]  and  the  sarroanding  districts  in  their  progress,  and 
compelled  the  King  to  renew  the  liberty  and  privil^es  of  all  the 
oonnties  in  Wales  and  England,  as  they  had  been  for  ages." 

This  is  dearly  a  mythical  version  of  the  revolt  of  1088,  in  whidi, 
not  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  said  to 
have  empK>yed  a  Welsh  force  against  the  King  (see  p.  78).  That 
force  may  have  been  headed  by  the  grandchildren  of  Jestyn,  bat 
it  is  somewhat  odd  to  hear  in  this  way  of  his  grandchildren  at 
a  time  when  Jestyn  himself  is  in  vigorous  action  and  has  a  daughter 
to  promise  in  marriage. 


NOTE  T.  pp.  133,  379. 

Thx  Affbopbiatiok  of  Ecclesiastical  Revstubb 

BT  William  Rufus. 

It  seems  quite  clear  firom  several  of  our  authorities  that  the 
practice  to  which  William  Rufus  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by 
Randolf  Flambard,  that  of  taking  to  himself  the  revenues  of  a 
vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  during  the  vacancy — ^which  so  eaflly 
led  to  keeping  them  vacant  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue — ^was  an 
innovation  brought  in  now  for  the  first  time.  The  Chronicler 
mentions  the  practice^  and  puts  it  among  the  evil  deeds  of  Rufus, 
but  he  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  it  was  an  innovation. 
Next  in  authority  to  the  Chronicle  comes  Eadmer,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  the  practice  as  a  new  thing,  which  was  not  done 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  After  his  full  description  of  the 
doings  of  Rufus  in  Hist.  Nov.  14,  he  adds  the  emphatic  words, 
''Et  quidem  ipse  primus  banc  luctuosam  oppressionem  ecclesiis 
Dei  indixit,  nullatenus  earn  ex  patema  traditione  excipiens."  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  (iv.  314)  is  no  less  distinct.  He  describes  the 
doings  of  Ruftis,  and  contrasts  them  in  a  marked  way  with  the 
conduct  of  his  father.  Orderic  has  two  passages  on  the  subject 
One  of  them  (763  C)  is  a  mere  complaint.  In  tiie  other  (678, 679) 
he  distinctly  speaks  of  the  innovation,  and  goes  more  at  length 
into  the  matter  than  any  of  the  other  writers.     He  enlarges  on  the 
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greediness  and  sacrilege  of  William  Rnfus,  and  contrasts  his  dealings 
with  the  Church  with  those  of  the  ancient  Kings  and  nohles  from 
^thelberht  onwards.  He  then  records  and  moralizes  on  the  special 
innovation  of  Hufus  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ecclesiastical 
properties  during  vacancies,  he  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  custom 
before  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  and  distinctly  attributes  it  to  the 
influence  of  Bandolf  Flambard. 

There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  the 
Crown  taking  the  revenues  of  a  vacant  bishoprick  or  abbey  really 
was  an  innovation  brought  in   by  Rufus,  therefore  most  likely 
at  the  suggestion  of  Bandolf  Flambard,  and  that  the  practice  had 
been  unknown  both  under  the  native  English  Kings  and  under  the 
Conqueror.     I  have  shown  in  the  text  how  logically  the  practice 
follows  from  the  new  doctrine.     The  whole  thing  is  a  perfect  case 
of  a  lawyer's  argument.     The  assumption  from  which  the  doctrine 
starts  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  the  inference  from  the  assumption 
IB  made  with  perfect  logical  accuracy.     The  practical  objection 
to  the  custom  is  the  opening  which  it  affords  to  the  abuse  into 
which  it  grew  from  the  very  beginning,  that  of  keeping  ecclesiastical 
offices  vacant  in  order  that  the  Crown  might  have  a  longer  enjoy- 
ment of  their  revenues.    In  that  art  Queen  Elizabeth  showed  herself 
folly  as  skilled  as  WilUam  Eufus  himself. 


NOTE  TJ.   p.  147. 
The  Death  op  William  Ruftjs. 

The  received  story  that  William  Rufus  died  by  an  accidental 
shot  of  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  a  French  knight  named  Walter 
Tynel  is  found,  with  slight  differences  in  the  details,  in  most  of 
our  usual  authorities.  We  find  it  very  briefly  in  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  a  little  more  fully  in  Florence,  and  more  minutely 
in  William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  333)  and  Orderic  (781).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  plain  that  there  were  other  versions  afloat. 
The  few  words  in  the  Chronicle,  "psereefter  on  morgen  after 
Himmeesse  dsege  wear^  se  cyng  Willelm  on  huntnotSe  fram  his 
•nan  men  mid  anre  fla  ofsceoten,"  though  they  do  not  directly 
prove  anything,  yet  sound  more  like  an  intentional  than  an  acci- 
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dental  killing ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  few  words  of  the 
Battle  Chronicle  (p.  46),  which,  as  coming  from  one  of  the  few 
places  where  the  Bed  King  was  held  in  some  respect^  is  of  some 
importance ;  ''  Occulto  Dei  quo  ignoratur  jndicio  casn,  a  quodam 
milite  regni  sui  anno  xiii.  sagitta  sauciatns,  iiii°  nonas  Augusti  vita 
defungitnr."    I  think  that,  if  we  could  read  these  passages  witlKmt 
any  knowledge  of  the  familiar  story,  we  should  take  them  as  mesjiiiy 
that  the  writers  believed  that  Bufiis  was  murdered,  but  that  they 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  choose  to  tell,  the  name  of  the  murderer. 
The  continuator  of  William  of  Jumi^es  (yiiL  9)  tells  the  tale,  though 
in  a  very  few  words,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  commonly  told 
of  Walter  Tyrrel  ('^missa  sagitta  incaute  a  quodam  suo  £uniliari 
in  corde  percussus"),  but  without  mentioning  any  one's   name. 
So   Benoit  (iii.  335),  who  tells  the  story  at  great  length,  does 
not  mention  any  name.     Of  the  other  rimers,  Oeoffrey  Gkimar 
(Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  51  et  seqq.)  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  Walter  Tyrrel,  as  also  has  Wace  (15168  et  seqq.).     So  in 
prose  has  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis,  222).  But  Qaimar  also  tells  a  story 
of  a  prophecy  made  by  an  old  woman  that^  the  JStheling  Henry 
would  soon  be  King,  which  both  Sharon  Turner  (Hist  Eng.  i. 
168-169)  and  M.  Francisque  Michel  in  his  note  on  Benoit  look 
on  as  suggesting  the  notion  of  an  assassination.     It  is  plain  finom 
Eadmer  also  (Hist.  Nov.  54)  that  there  were  several  stories  current 
at  the  time,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  Walter  Tyrrel.     Walter, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  perfectly  well-ascertained  person,  and 
he  himself  declared  on  oath  to  Abbot  Suger  (Duchesne,  iy.  283) 
that  he  had  not  been  anywhere  near  the  King  that  day.     Much 
weight  is  doubtless  due  to  this  solemn  denial,  especially  as  no  one 
seems  to  have  seriously  charged  Walter  with  intentional  murder. 
John  of  Salisbury  (Vit.  Ans.  12  ;  vol.  v.  p.  341),  after  recording  the 
visions  of  Anselm  and  likening  the  death  of  B.ufus  to  the  death 
of  Julian,  refers  to  the  denial  of  Walter,  and  clearly  thinks  the 
whole  story  doubtful.     Qiraldus  (De  Instructione  Principum,  176) 
has  quite  another  story,  in  which  one  Badulfus  de  Aquis  takes 
the  place  of  Walter  Tyrrel.     He  also  compares  the  death  of  Rofus 
with  the  death  of  Bichard  the  First. 

Compare  the  death  of  Miles  Earl  of  Hereford,  as  told  in  the 
Gesta  Stephani,  10 1,  and  by  John  of  Hexham,  273. 
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NOTE  W.    p.  150. 
The  Fusion  d^  Nobmaks  and  English. 

One  of  the  chief  errors  which  an  historian  of  the  twelfth  century 
has  to  strive  against  is  the   notion   that,  for  many  generations, 
perhaps  for  centuries,  after  the  Norman   Conquest,  there  was  a 
hroadly  naarked  line,  recognized  on  hoth  sides,  between  "Normans" 
»nd  "Saxons."      Thus,  so   late   as   1867,  Gneist  (Englische  Ver- 
waltnngsrecht,  i.    112)   says,  **Das   gegenseitige   Verbaltniss   der 
«M^8en  nnd  N^ormannen  indessen  war  und  blieb  mebre  Menschen- 
slter  hindnrch   cin  feindseliges.     Die  unterworfenen  Sachsen  er- 
^erten  den  TJebermuth  ihrer  Sieger  mit  Emporungsversuchen;  als 
diese  missglttckt,  mit  stiller  Erbitterung  gegen  die  Auslander  und 
^hre  franzosischen  Sitten."     Now  I  trust  that  no  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  thus  £gu*  needs  to  be  told  that  no  Englishman  in  the 
twelfth  century  called  himself  a  Saxon,  or  was  called  a  Saxon  by 
•"^yhody  except  a  Scot  or  a  Briton.     The  Englishman  called  him- 
self an  Englishman  then,  as  he  did  ages  before  and  as  he  does  still. 
And,  long  before  the  twelfth  century  was  out,  the  man  of  Norman 
descent  bom  on  English  soil  had  learned  to  call  himself  an  English- 
'DAn  also.     The  notion  of  which  I  speak,  the  notion  which  finds 
its  fnllest  developement  in  Scott's  romance  of  Ivanhoe  and  in  the 
Work  of  Thierry  to  which  that  romance  gave  birth,  has  nothing 
*o  justify  it  in  the  language  of  the  time.     The  plain  facts  of  the 
^*8s  are  that  the  lowest  class  would  in  the  twelfth  century  be 
•Imost  wholly  of  Old-English  descent,  that  the  highest  class  would  be 
^ost  wholly  of  Norman  descent,  while  in  the  intermediate  classes, 
uaong  the  smaller  land-owners  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the 
t^o  were  so  mixed  together  that  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  it  was,  as  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  says  (see 
^oL  iv.  p.  327),  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other.     Men  of 
v)ld-£iigligi|  descent  had  adopted  Norman  fashions  and  Norman 
^oaes,  while  men  of  Norman  descent  had  adopted  English  feelings, 
'^e  great  time  during  which  the  work  was  done  was  undoubtedly 
tte  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  and  his  share  m  the  work  is  distinctly 
*et  forth  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Walter  Map  (De  Nugis  Curi- 
^um,  2op),  where  he  speaks  of  the  ill-feeling  between  the  two  races 
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as  going  on  through  the  reigns  of  the  two  Williams,  hnt  as  coining   1 
to  an  end  under  Henry  j 

"  Henricus  rex  Anglise  .  .  vir  providus  et  pacis  amator . .  Angliam 
pacificayit,  a  patre  suo  Willielmo  Bastardo  conquisitam,  et  nee  per 
ipsum  Willielmum  nee  per  filium  et  successorem  ejus  Williehnum 
Buffum  compositam  ad  pacem,  quia  veteres  incolsB  suum  nuHateniifl 
sequanimiter  tolerantes  exilium,  infestabant  advenas,  fueratque  per 
universum  Bsevissima  r^num  seditio.  Sed  hie  Henricus  de  quo  nobis 
sermOy  conjugib  hinc  inde  factis  inter  eos,  aliisque  qmbuBcumqiie 
potuit  modis,  ad  firmam  populos  utrosque  foodexmrit  concordiam." 

The  recorded  facts  of  the  time,  and  the  asual  way  of  speaking 
of  the  time,  quite  bear  out  the  Archdeacon's  statement,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  some  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  Thierry  has  contrived,  by  dint  of  colouring,  by  words 
and  epithets  which  have  nothing  answering  to  them  in  the  au- 
thorities, to  press  several  events  of  this  age  into  the  service  of 
his  theory.  The  greatest  case  of  all  is  where  Thomas  of  London 
is  turned  into  a  man  of  Old-English  descent  and  a  conscious 
champion  of  Old-English  interests.  Here  is  a  direct  miscon- 
ception of  the  facts;  in  other  cases  the  story  is  simply  made  to 
put  on  quite  another  look  by  means  of  mere  colouring.  Thus, 
in  the  story  of  Brihtstan  which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  text,  we 
know  that  the  sufferer  was  an  Englishman,  both  by  his  name  and 
by  a  few  words  of  English  being  put  into  his  mouth.  He  protests 
his  innocence  in  the  words  '*]^i  min  lavert  G-od  elmihtin  (eall- 
mihtig)  hie  sege  6o%."  But  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that 
Brihtstan  suffered  ill-treatment  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  or  that 
a  French-speaking  man  of  his  own  rank — a  well-to-do  tenant  of  the 
church  of  Ely — ^might  not  have  been  ill-treated  just  as  much.  The 
story  is  told  by  Bishop  Hervey,  not  to  illustrate  anything  about  the 
relations  of  Normans  and  English,  but  to  glorify  the  power  of 
Saint  iEthelthryth.  He  does  not  even  say  a  word  as  to  the  man's 
descent ;  he  merely  mentions  his  position  in  life  and  his  good  con- 
versation. But  Thierry  (ii.  175),  by  constantly  bringing  in  the 
words  "TAnglais,"  "le  Saxon,"  gives  the  story  quite  another  turn. 
He  also  leaves  out  the  account  of  Brihtstan's  deliverance,  and  has 
not  a  word  to  show  the  evident  S3rmpathy  which  the  Norman 
Bishop  and  various  other  persons  of  Norman  name  clearly  felt  for 
him.     So  the  Chronicler  in  11 24  speaks  of  the  thieves  who  were 
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hinged  and  matilttted  by  the  eame  Ralph  Baseet  (see  p.  159),  and 
tdds  that  many  people  believed  that  many  of  them  were  innocent. 
Thierry  (ii.  174)  finrt  of  all  calla  the  King's  thegn 8  "barons  anglo- 
nannaoda,"  irhich  they  may  very  likely  have  been  in  another  sense, 
and  gives  ns  an  account  of  the  culprits,  whom  the  Chronidei'  speuka 
of  simply  as  "  thieves,"  which  is  piirely  out  of  his  own  head  ; 

"Ha  y  fireat  comparattre  on  grand  nombre  de  Saxons,  accus<fs 
d'avMr  fait  le  brigandage,  c'eat-^-dire  la  guerre  de  parti,  qui  uvait 
ncc^^  ^  la  defeoBe  r^gnlitre  centre  le  poavoir  Stranger.  Quitnuite- 
qaatre  qu'oQ  accueait  de  vol  k  main  ann^e  fiirent  condcmiids  k  la 
peine  de  mort,  et  six  autres  k  la  pert«  dea  yeux  par  le  juge  Basset  et 


The  ouly  passage  in  any  contemporary  writer  which  can  nnyliow 
be  made  to  favour  the  notion  of  any  wide  distinction  between  the 
two  rac«8,  or  of  any  strongly  hostile  feeling  between  them,  is  the 
•toiy  of  a  conspiracy  in  1 1 37  to  kill  all  the  Normans  in  Eiifflund. 
(Ik  acGoant  of  which  in  Orderio  I  have  referred  to  in  p.  281,  But 
I  Uled  to  notice  the  reference  to  it  in  Balpb  de  Dieeto,  508 ; 
"BanuUuB  clericus  Helyensis  episcopi  conjurationem  fecit  ail 
Normaimoa  omnes  interficiendas."  (See  Liebermann,  Eiiik'ituiig 
">  den  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Oottingen,  1875,  p.  19.)  Thiorrv's 
'K'tiou  (ij.  183—186)  of  "nne  conspiration  nationale  en  vuc  de 
rkffnndiisement  du  pays"  seems  to  be  grounded  on  the  woriis 
oiOrdenc(9ii  A)  just  before  the  pasasige  quoted  in  the  text,  "intur 
^  StepbauuB  rex  intestinis  motihus  Anglorum  nimores  nuilivit. " 
"ere  again  there  is  nothing  in  the  usual  language  of  Ordcrii.'  tu 
"•ke  us  confine  the  word  "  Angli "  to  men  of  Old-Engliali  ilesccnt, 
or  to  make  us  understand  by  "  Normanni"  men  of  Norman  descent 
honi  in  England.  Orderic,  at  this  stage  of  bis  history,  certainly  never 
"ppoaes  "Normanni"  and  "Angli"  to  one  another  in  the  fashion  of 
"Merry's  "  Normans  "  and  "  Saxons."  We  may  be  prett>  surt-  that 
hy  "Normanni"  are  meant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  natives  of  Nur- 
S'Wdy,  and  not  men  whose  grandfathetB  or  great-grandfatlnis  liad 
woe  over  with  the  Conqueror.  And  this  becomes  moi-e  i-rtain 
'^'Hn  the  other  notice,  which  makes  the  chief  conspirator  thf  clmp- 
'■io  of  a  Bishop  of  Norman  descent  and  one  who  himself  Wars  a 
Honnan  name. 

It  is   in  the  same  way  that   I   understand  the  complaint  of 
Eadmer  (see  p.  151)  that  Henry  the  First  would  bestow  no  high 
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ecclesiastical  preferment  on  Englishmen.  Eadmer  no  doubt  had  mcB 
of  Old-English  descent  chiefly  in  his  mind,  but  it  is  equally  plaia 
that  his  words  refer  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  men  from 
beyond  sea  were  systematically  preferred,  not  only  to  men  of  Old- 
English  descent,  but  to  natives  of  England  of  any  kind.  TTe  has 
been  speaking  of  the  filling  up  of  a  nnmber  of  prelacies  by  the 
King,  and  says  that  he  supposes  that  the  new  Bishops  and  Abboti 
were  meant  to  be  shepherdfl  and  not  wolves  to  the  flock.  He  then 
adds  (no), 

"Quod  tamen  credibilius  forte  yideretur,  si  non  onmes  ex 
alienigenis,  sed  aliquos  saltern  ex  indigenis  terrse,  non  usquequaque 
Anglos  perosus,  tali  ministerio  substituiflset.  Yitse  etenim  meritnm 
ac  regularifi  observatio  disciplinse,  necnon  prudentia  rermn  ad- 
ministrandarum  quBd  oportebat,  eis  qui  respuebantur,non  minus  quam 
iis  inerat  qui  assumebantur.  Unum  eos,  natio  scilioeti,  dirimehat. 
Si  AngluB  erat,  nulla  virtus,  ut  honore  aliquo  dignus  judicaretnr, 
eum  poterat  adjuvare  :  si  alienigena,  solummodo  quae  alicujus  boni 
speciem,  amicorum  testimonio  prsetenderent,  illi  ascriberentor, 
honore  prsecipuo  illico  dignus -judicabatur." 

It  is  clear  that  **  indigense  "  and  "  alienigensB  "  are  here  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  that  "  Angli "  and  ^  indigeniB  "  are  used  as  equivalent 
words.  The  use  of  the  word  ''natio"  looks  the  same  way;  for 
the  phrases  "natione  Anglus,"  "natione  Normannus"  always  refer 
to  a  man's  place  of  birth,  and  not  to  his  descent.  Eadmer 
says  elsewhere  (94)  of  Robert  of  Meulan,  "prsefatus  comes  nee 
Anglos  diligere  nee  aliquem  illorum  ad  ecclesiasticam  dignitatem 
provehi  patiebatur."  Robert,  at  least  as  much  French  as  Normao, 
probably  brought  with  him  a  continental  dislike  to  the  islanders 
generally.  But  we  see  the  meaning  still  more  plainly  when  we  go 
through  any  list  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  the  time.  Eadmer's  im- 
mediate reference  seems  to  be  to  the  great  bestowal  of  prelacies  is 
1 107  (see  p.  227,  note  3).  In  that  year  several  Bishops  (see  Eadmer, 
92)  were  consecrated,  among  them  William  of  Warelwast  to 
Exeter  and  the  famous  Roger  to  Salisbury;  men  certainly  not 
English  in  any  sense.  Orderic  (872  D)  gives  us  a  list  of  Bishops 
and  Abbots  appointed  in  11 20,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  monks 
of  Norman  monasteries.  One  exception  was  a  man  of  the  nohlest 
Old-English  descent  ("de  nobili  Anglorum  prosapia,"  as  Orderic 
himself  remarks),  Waltheof  the  son  of  (Jospatric,  Abbot  of  CJrowland 
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YoL  iv.  pp.  524,  603).  Boger  of  Clinton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who 
B  mentioned  in  the  same  list,  but  who  was  not  consecrated  till  1 1 27, 
rould  most  likely  be  a  man  of  Noiman  descent  bom  in  England. 
9e  may  be  matched  with  Robert  Bishop  of  Bath,  appointed  in  1 134, 
rhom  the  Continuator  of  Florence  describes  as  "  Flandrensis  genere, 
led  natuB  in  partibns  AnglisB."  These  two  in  short  belong  to 
^e  same  class  as  Thomas  and  as  Orderic  himself;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  have  had  feelings  no  less  English  than  theirs. 
Buty  to  come  back  to  Orderic's  list,  there  is  one  man  in  it  who  was 
neither  English  nor  Norman  in  any  sense,  but  a  mere  foreigner  from 
Poitou.  This  is  the  King's  kinsman — it  is  not  clear  what  the 
kindred  was — Henry,  who  after  holding  various  bishopricks  and 
abbeys  in  Poitou,  France,  and  the  Burgundies,  at  last  became 
Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  of  whom  the  Chroniclers  have  much 
to  say  in  the  year  beginning  1127.  We  thus  see  that  Eadmers 
complaint  was,  with  some  exceptions,  as  iEthelwulf  the  first  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  (see  p.  230),  perfectly  well  grounded;  only  the  exclusion 
of  which  he  complains  extended  to  men  bom  of  Norman  parents 
in  England  at  least  as  strictly  as  to  men  of  pure  English  desceDi 

The  change  of  language  in  this  matter  is  not  hard  to  trace  in  the 

Chronicles.    It  is  said,  with  some  evident  pride,  that  the  rebels  who 

irose  against  William  Euf us  in  1088  were  all  Frenchmen — ^')>a  riceste 

Frencisce  men  jie  weron  innan  |>isan  lande,"  *'  ealle  Frencisce  men." 

So  they  doubtless  were  in  the  Chronicler's  sense  of  the  words ;  all 

the  leaders  at  least  must  have  been  actual  natives  of  Normandy. 

And  throughout  the  narrative  of  that  year  the  valour  and  loyalty 

of  "Englisce  men"  is  dwelled  on  with  delight.     But  we  see  too 

(see  p.  77)  that  French  and  English  alike  were  summoned  by  the 

same  proclamation  and  under  the  same  threat  of  being  held  for 

NUking  if  they  did  not  come.     No  language  like  this  is  found 

again,  unless  we  except  the  remark  that  the  Abbots  who  were 

deposed  in  1102  were  "Frencisce  and  Englisce"  (see  p.  224),  and 

the  note  of  time  in  1107  (see  above,  p.  227).     The  rebels  of  iioi 

ikre  not  marked  out  as  Frenchmen,  but  simply  as  ''  }>a  heafodmen 

her  on  lande,"  and  those  of  the  days  of  Stephen  as  '' )»  rice  men 

!«  wseron  swikes."     In  iioi  many,  in  1137  nearly  all,  of  the  rich 

men,  the  head  men,  must  have  been  English  by  birth,  "natione 

Angli,"  though  most  of  them  were  "  genere  Normanni."     Florence 

i&  one  degree  more  particular;   he  points  out  the  loyalty  of  the 
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"  Angli"  in  iioi  as  well  as  in  1088 ;  but  the  deposition  of  die 
Abbots  is  the  last  time  when  he  uses  the  word  except  in  the 
King's  style.  Orderic  (787  B)  speaks  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
done  before  in  describing  the  rebellion  against  Enfds,  though  in 
666  D  he  uses  the  marked  phrase  "  Angli  naturales,'^  a  pbnse 
which  would  of  itself  imply  that  there  were  other  *< Angli"  to 
whom  the  qualifying  epithet  did  not  apply. 

For  the  notion  that  some  idea  of  special  contempt  was  attached 
to  the  name  of  Englishman  in  these  times  I  know  of  no  authoiity 
but  a  rhetorical  passage  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  which  I  have 
quoted  in  vol.  iiL  p.  505,  and  such  an  expression  as  that  of  WiUism 
Rufiis  in  Orderic  (782  B)  where  he  mocks  at  the  English  regud 
for  omens;  "Num  prosequi  me  ritum  autumat  Anglorum,  qui 
pro  stemutatione  et  somnio  yetularum  dimittunt  iter  suum  sea 
negotium  f  "  Geofl&ey  Ghiimar  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  53) 
makes  Walter  Tjrrel  also  use  language  of  the  same  kind ; 

"De  male  mort  pnaaoit  morir 
li  Buigoinon  et  li  Francis, 
Si  aoiuBget  soieDt  as  Englois." 

And  of  course  the  same  feeling  lurks  in  the  English  nicknames 
of  Qodric  and  Godgifu  given  to  Henry  the  First  and  his  Queen. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  in  all  the  mass  of 
writing  which  has  gathered  around  Thomas  of  London,  there  is 
not  one  word  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any  broad  distinction 
was  drawn  in  his  day  between  men  of  Norman  and  Old-English 
descent.     If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  perhaps  better  under- 
stand one  or  two   things  which  look  the  other  way.    Giraldiu 
Cambrensis,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  draws  the  distinction, 
when  it  suited  his  own  purpose,  more  widely  than  was  usual  in  his 
own  time,  brings  it  (Vita  Galfridi,  iL  19  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  424,  Brewer), 
as  one  of  his  many  charges  against  William  of  Longchamp,  Bisbop 
of  Ely  (see  p.  689),  that  he  and  his  followers  hated  Englishmen,  and 
used  the  name  of  Englishman  as  a  name  of  the  bitterest  contempt  ; 
"Anglos  autem,  cum  tota  curia  sua,  tanto  et  tarn  inexorahili  est 
odio  persecutus,  ut  usuali  verbo  m  eorum  opprobrium  et  imprope- 
num  dicere  consueverint :  '  AngUcus  fiam,  si  hoc  feoero.  Pejor  sim 
Anglico,  si  illud  admisero.'     Ad  injuriarum  quoque  cumulom  et 
dedecoris  augmentum,  cum  ad  exquisita  naturse  pei^ere  parabant 
<licere  solebani,  '  Eamus  faoere  AngUcum.' " 
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This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  insolence  of  a  man  from 
bejond  sea,  who  seems  to  have  looked  down  upon  all  the  natives  of 
the  land  without  distinction.     The  language  of  such  a  man  is  no 
fair  test  of  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  a  man  whose  forefathers 
had  been  settled  in  England  for  a  hundred  years  looked  on  one  whose 
forefathers  had  been  settled  there  for  seven  hundred  years.  And  in  the 
whole  story  of  Giraldus,  himself  of  Norman  descent,  the  anti-English 
feelings  of  William  of  Longchamp  and  his  inability  to  speak  English 
(ii  1 2 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  411)  are  made  a  part  of  the  accusation  against  him. 
It  is  equally  so  in  all  the  accoimts  of  William  of  Longchamp's  fall. 
The  letter  of  Hugh  of  Nonant,  referred  to  in  p.  527,  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  was  not  only  not  of  Old-English  descent  but  was  actually 
a  native  of  Normandy.     Tet  he  throughout  speaks  as  an  English- 
man (Benedict,  ii.  2 1 6) ;    "  Licet  enim  flexo  genu  tota  Anglia  ei 
deservirety  ad   Francorum  tamen  libertatem  semper  aspirans  .  .  . 
spreta  in  omnibus  gente  Anglorum  stipatus  agmine  Francorum  et 
Flandrensium  pompatice  incedebat;"  "de  regno  Francorum  can- 
tores  et  joculatores  muneribus  allexerat ; "   "  non  respondebat,  quia 
lingoam  Anglicanam  prorsus  ignorabat."     When  a  Norman  in  the 
Btrictest  sense  could  write  like  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  contempt 
for  Englishmen  of  any  class  which  was   shown   by  William  of 
Longchamp,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue,  were 
not  at  that  time  the  rule  among  the  descendants  of  the  first  Nor- 
man settlers  (see  Stubbs,  E.  Howden,  iii.  xli).     At  all  events,  as 
William  of  Longchamp  (see  Oiraldus,  u.  s.  iL  18;   Stubbs,  u.  s. 
iii.  xxxviii)  was  not  exactly  a  Norman  and  not  exactly  a  gentleman, 
his  words  seem  very  slight  groundwork — and  I  know  of  no  other — 
for  the  assertion  of  Lord  Macaulay  (i.  p.  16)  that  **  in  the  time  of 
Bichard  the  First,  the  ordinary  imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentleman 
was  *  May  I  become  an  Englishman  !  * "  or  that  "  his  ordinary  form 
of  indignant  denial  was  *  Do  you  take  me  for  an  Englishman  V  " 
Another  charge  against  William  of  Longchamp  is  put  by  Richard 
of  the  Devizes  (31)  into  the  mouth  of  Earl  John.     He  is  "filius 
perditionis,  pejorum  pessimus,  qui  de  Francorum  facetiis  prsepos- 
terum  geniculandi  genus  transvexit  primus  ad  Anglos."    Whatever 
w  meant  here  and  by  the  "  flexo  genu "  just  before,  it  was  some- 
tiimg  that  offended  a  national  English  feeling  in  which  John  shared. 
In  high- wrought  and  rhetorical  passages,  and  again  when  we  get 
anything  like  speculation,  anything  like  the  rude  beginnings  of 
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ethnological   science,   the  distinction  naturally  comes   out    more 
strongly.     Men  of  Korman  descent  had  of  course  not  forgotten 
their  Norman  descent;   but  it  would  seem  that  they  sometimes 
needed  to  be  specially  reminded  of  it.     We  have  two   accounts 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (see  p.  266),  in  both  of  which  the 
Norman  feelings  of  the  nobility  of  northern  England  are  appealed 
to.     In  iEthelred  of  Eievauz  (X  Scriptt   339),  Walter    Espec, 
though  he  addresses  the  "universus  populus/'  appeals  wholly  to 
Norman  associations,  to  victories  over  the  French  and  conquests 
in  Apulia,  while  the  Conquest  of  England  is  slurred  over  in  the 
words  that  it  was  "Angli®  victor  Willielmus"  who  enforced  the 
great  homage  at  Abemethy.     If  such  a  speech  as  this  was  ever 
really  addressed  to  an  army  a  great  part  of  which  at  least  must 
have   been   English,   it   reminds  one  of  the  speech   of  Brasidas 
(Thuc.  iv.  1 26),  where  he  talks  to  his  motley  force  of  Helots  and 
allies  about  the  innate  valour  of  Spartans  and  the  blessings  of 
that  form  of  government  in  which  a  few  conquerors  rule  over  the 
many  conquered.   In  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  2226) 
the  speech  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Balph  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
and  the  idea,  substantially  the  same,  is  put  into  other  words; 
**  Proceres  Anglise,  clarissimi  Normannigense  (meminisse  enim  vestri 
vos  nominis  et  generis  prseliaturos  decet),  perpendite  qui,  et  contra 
quos,   et  ubi  helium  geratis;   vobis  enim   nemo  impune  restitit. 
Audax  Francia  vos  experta  delituit.     Ferax  Anglia  vobis  capta 
succubuit,"   etc.     Yet  we  read  directly  after,  ^'Hespondit  onmis 
populus   Anglorum,   et    resonuerunt    montes    et    colles    Amen." 
Thierry  (ii.  201)  jumbles  together  the  two  versions  in  a  strange 
way,  and  puts  the  speech  into  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  person, 
**  Le  Normand  BaouI,  ^v^que  de  Durham  " — the  Bishop  of  Durham 
at  that  time  was  Qeoflrey — and  says  that  it  was  made  "  en  langue 
fran9ai8e,"  which  is  quite  possible,  though  neither  of  our  authorities 
tells  us  so.     He  goes  on  further  to  wipe  out  the  curious  fact  (see 
p.  267)  that  the  Gralwegians  called  the  Normans  "Gralli,"  by  trans- 
lating Galli ''  Normands."     These  Qalwegians,  who  in  most  of  our 
accounts  are  called  Picts,  appear  in  the  speech  of  Robert  of  Brace 
to  David  (see  p.  270)  as  "Walenses  " — a  memory  of  British  Stiath- 
clyde — and  Robert  is  made  to  say  that  David  had  hitherto  been 
"  amabiUs  Scottis,  terribHis  GbJwensibus."     He  too  distinguishes 
''Angli''  and  "Normanni;"  but  he  treats  the  former  name  with 
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great  respect.  David  is  leading  his  army  agamst  Englishmen  and 
Nonnans.  But  his  own  armj  would  be  of  no  use  but  for  the 
EngliBh  and  Normans  who  were  in  it.  His  Scots  and  Welsh  will 
Berre  him  but  little  without  English  wisdom  and  Norman  valour ; 
''ex  quo  rogo  te,  domine  mi,  tantam  fidem  inyenisti  in  Scottis  ut 
tarn  secure  tibi  tnisque  Anglorum  demas  consilium,  auxilium  abroges 
Normannorum  V  Henry  of  Huntingdon  throughout  speaks  of  the 
may  as  '^Angli  et  Normanni/'  and  Boger  of  Howden  (i.  195)  in 
one  place  substitutes  that  form  where  Henry  has  simply  "  nostri." 

So  much  for  rhetoric.  Oiraldus  Cambrensis,  as  becomes  a 
Bcholar  and  scientific  man,  very  often  distinguishes  "  Augli "  and 
*' Normanni/'  and  s}>ecially  in  one  very  remarkable  passage  (Desc 
Kamb.  i.  15  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  193),  where,  after  speaking  of  the  boldness 
of  speech  of  the  Welsh,  he  adds, 

*^  Romanes  et  Francos  banc  eandem  naturee  dotem  habere  videmns: 
Don  autem  Anglos,  sicut  nee  Saxoues  a  quibus  descenderant,  nee 
^^ermanos.  Sin  autem  servitutem  causaris  in  Anglis,  et  hunc 
^  inde  defectum  assignas,  in  Saxonibus  et  Germanis,  qui  et 
^3)ertate  gaudent  et  eodem  tamen  vitio  vexantur,  ratio  non  pro- 
vcnii" 

So  in  the  De  Instructioue  Principum  (168),  speaking  of  the  forest 
laws,  he  says,  ''  Cujus  dominatum  tantum  et  tarn  patulam,  tamque 
fepletum  tyrannica  magis  vis  Normannorum  extorsit  quam  ulla 
certorum  fiscalium  redituum  praebuit  aut  prsebet,  etiam  de  cervicibus 
Anglorum  pronis  et  modis  omnibus  in  subjectionem  et  servitutem 
i^tis  et  principis  ad  nutum  sub  quocumque  discrimine  semper 
s^'vire  paratis.* 

In  the  former  of  these  two  passages  the  English,  in  a  strictly 
ethnological  sense,  are  described  as  a  conquered  people.  In  the 
••wnd,  though  "  Angli "  and  "  Normanni "  are  opposed,  it  is 
^7  iu>  means  clear  that  Giraldus  did  not  mean  by  *' Angli" 
^  the  inhabitants  of  England.  But  we  must  remember  who  is 
4^Ung,  He  was  not  only  a  learned  man  who  prided  himself  oa 
ix^f^king  accurate  distinctions,  but  he  was  not  English  in  any  sense, 
neither  "  natione "  nor  "  genere."  "  Natione  *'  he  was  Welsh  ; 
"genere"  he  was  Norman  with  a  slight  touch  of  Welsh.  Such  a 
nuoi,  though  he  could  on  occasion  take  part  with  insulted  English- 
nien,  would  habitually  feel  towards  England  and  Englishmen  in  a 
VQ17  different  way  firpm  a  man,  of  whatever  race,  who  was  born  and 

VOL.  V,  3  H 
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krad  IB  tke  knd.     And  it  is  to  be  notieed  tliat,  as  we  get  i 

from  tlie  time,  ae  we  get  mto  times  when  men  bcgmn   to  flfm 

when  they  began  to  eak  abont  the  caoaea  of  the    pfaaen 

of  the  two  langoagea  qioken  in  England,  we  find  the  distu 

drawn  in  a  waj  in  which  we  do   not   find  it  draiwn    in 

when  the  distinction  might  have  been  more  practical.      Sac 

inatance  is  the  well-known  paasage  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vli 

qnoted  for  another  object  when  speaking  of  the  nao  of  the 

"  KfigijA  ^  (see  YoL  i.  p.  599).     And  later  writers  seem  somH 

to  have  drawn  a  little  npon  their  imagination,  in  order  to  ti 

back  this  feeling  into  the  times  when  it  might  haye  been  looked 

bat  when  it  is  not  to  be  found.    Let  ns  take  for  inataiiee 

different  aoooonts  whidi  we  have  of  the  losa  of  the  .£ihB 

William  and  his  companions  in  the  White  Ship.     Thierry  givei 

an  elaborate  picture,  how  the  English  rejoieed  orer  the  aoriowi 

their  Norman  masters,  how  thej  saw  the  hand  of  Qod  in  the  hi 

which  hindered  a  new  Norman  fleet  from  reaching  the  Engl 

shore,  and  how  they  rejoieed  in  the  fate  of  the  pnmd  yoong  prii 

who  had  threatened  that,  when  he  became  King,  he  would  joke  i 

English  to  the  plough  like  oxen.     Now  it  is  plain  that,  if  this  li 

sayii^  were  genuine,  whatever  it  might  proye  about  young  WiDii 

and  his  companions,  it  would  at  least  tell  in  £syoar  of  Henry  tl 

First.    William  promiees  to  chastise  with  seorptons  those  who 

his  &ther  at  the  outside  chastised  only  with  whips.    But,  iHm 

we  look  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  this  picture  rests  on  yei 

slight  grounds^    Thierry  refers  to  Henry  of  Hontiogdon  so 

Gbryase  as  seeing  a  divine  judg«nent  in  the  fiiite  of  the  ifSthdiq 

and  hia  companions  (see  p.  195).  And  so  they  do ;  but  the  only  jndge 

ment  which  Gervase  sees^  and  the  only  judgement  whitii  Heniy  tea 

when  he  speaks  prose  in  his  own  person,  is  a  judgement  ott  theii 

pei-sonal  vices,  without  a  word  of  national  fiseling.   But  Heniy  quota 

a  poet,  whether  himself  or  any  other,  who  certainly  takes  sDother 

line.     In  his  opening  verses  (2186)  we  certainly  do  see  the  &te  ef 

the  White  l^p  turned  into  something  like  a  dime  interpoaitits 

to  hinder  another  Norman  invasion  of  England; 

•«Dam  KonmumigeBe,  Gallia  ckre  npcniii, 
Aag^Ucft  regna  petaatk  obsfeitit  ipM  DeoL** 

Thut  is  to  say,  we  have  got  from  prose  into  veree,  from  the  fiwli 
of  the  present  to  the  memories  of  the  past     Wh^  i  ship  sets  nil 
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KXi'  from  Normandj  to  England,  a  ship  whose  captain  boasted  how  his 
^t  hther  had  taken  the  Conqueror  across  from  Saint  Yalery  to 
a:  Perensey,  a  ship  which  held  the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror  and  a 
ft:  crowd  of  others  Norman  by  birth  or  by  descent,  the  poet's  mind 
%:r  natuially  went  back  to  the  event  of  fifty-four  years  earlier,  and  be 
r,%,  talked  in  a  way  in  which  he  would  not  have  talked  in  plain  prose. 
;:^  His  words  might  naturally  be  taken  in  Thierry's  sense,  if  such 
'y:  had  been  the  usual  way  of  speaking  at  the  time.  There  is  not 
^^  the  least  need  to  take  them  in  that  sense,  when  such  a  way  of 
£:'.  speaking  is  not  usual  at  the  time.  The  threat  to  yoke  the  English 
j^^  like  oxen  comes  only  from  Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  1013)  and  Rudbome 
^  •  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  2  7  4 ).  Bromton  indeed  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury  as 
J  ■/  Bftying, ''  Quod  ille  Willielmus  regis  primogenitus  palam  Anglis  fuerat 
*'  oomminatus,  quod,  si  aliquando  super  eos  regnaret,  faceret  eos  ad 
^^  aratrum  trahere  quasi  boyes.''  But  these  words  are  not  found  in 
.  any  part  of  the  writings  of  William  of  Malmesbury  as  we  now  have 
.  them,  and  they  breathe  a  spirit  wholly  different  from  that  in  which,  in 
^ '  his  genuine  narrative,  he  tells  the  tale  of  the  White  Ship.  We  may 
^^  fiedrly  ask  for  some  better  evidence  than  this  to  make  us  believe 
I  that  William  the  iEtheling,  the  son  of  "  Godric  "  and  "  Godgifu," 
,  spoke  in  this  way  of  the  people  to  whom  his  father  belonged 
"  natione  "  and  his  mother  "  genere.'' 

Another  kind  of  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  language  of  the 
writers  of  the  time  in  describing  the  wars  waged  by  Henry  the 
First  against  France.  This  we  have  chiefly  to  study  in  Orderic  and 
in  Suger.  Neither  writer  is  wholly  consistent  in  his  way  of 
speaking,  and  their  incidental  forms  of  speech  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far;  but,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  signs,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  prove  something.  When  the  mixed  armies  of  the  prince  who 
ruled  over  both  England  and  Normandy  are  constantly  spoken  of  as 
English,  it  proves  at  least  thus  much,  that  men  of  Norman  birth 
and  descent  did  not  look  upon  the  name  of  Englishman  as  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  To  speak  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  the  English  as  English,  without  i*egard  to  their  real 
birth  and  speech,  is  an  inaccuracy  common  in  all  times.  H odem 
political  language  supplies  many  instances.  There  are  people 
who  find  it  hard  to  understand  that  Norway  and  Hungary 
aie  independent  kingdoms,  and  that  all  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  of  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

3  H  2 
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Archduke  of  AugiriA,  Ac,  are  not  Swedes  or  Austnans.  So, 
before  Piedmont  gpew  into  Italy,  it  was  common  to  hear  the 
Sardinian  name  extended  to  the  continental  dominions  of  a  prince 
who  drew  what  was  then  his  highest  title  from  the  least  Taluable 
part  of  hb  possessions.  All  these  forms  of  speech,  whether  in  the 
twelfth  century  or  now,  are  inaccurate  in  themsdves  and  lead  to 
further  confusions  of  thought.  Still  they  mark  the  aspect  which 
the  composite  dominions  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Sweden, 
Sardinia,  or  England,  bear  or  bore  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
general.  The  inaccuracy  is  in  itself  part  of  the  eyidence.  A  writer 
who,  in  such  cases,  always  uses  a  correct  name  is  most  likely  making 
a  conscious  protest  against  some  incorrect  way  of  speaking.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  we  should  sometimes  find  the  Ejng  of  England's  sab* 
jects,  English  and  Norman,  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  from  a  French  point  of  yiew,  the  armies  oi 
Henry  the  First  should  be  spoken  of  in  a  mass  as  Norman.  The 
remarkable  thing,  if  we  are  to  belieye  that  the  English  name 
had  become  the  badge  of  utter  contempt  which  some  tell  us  that 
it  was,  is  that  such  a  mixed  force  should  ever  be  called  English. 
But  such  is  Yery  often  the  case,  especially  in  the  two  writers 
whom  I  mentioned  aboYC.  In  Orderic  this  way  of  speaking 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  signs  of  his  English  patriotism;  but 
his  English  patriotism  is  itself  part  of  our  case,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  used  language  which  would  have  been  either  unintel- 
ligible or  offensive  to  those  among  whom  he  lived.  As  he  deUghts 
to  speak  of  himself  as  an  Englishman,  he  seems  also  to  delight  in 
extending  the  English  name  to  all  who  can  by  any  means  be  forced 
to  have  a  share  in  it ;  and  he  certainly  strains  a  point  when  (655  D) 
he  speaks  of  the  Conqueror  himself  as  '*  Angligena  rex."  It  is  less 
wonderful  when  (766)  he  not  only  calls  the  forces  of  Kufos  in  the 
French  war  "  Angll,"  but  speaks  of  Kufiis  himself  as  "  Anglicus 
rex."  He  carries  on  the  same  opposition  between  "Angli"  and 
"  Franci  '*  in  the  wars  of  Henry  (see  853  D) ;  and  in  one  most 
remarkable  story  (849  C),  a  French  ambush  passing  themselves  off 
for  soldiers  of  King  Henry  are  made  to  shout  the  '^  regale  signnm 
Anglorum" — ^the  old  cry  of  "  God  Almighty*'  or  what  % — ^and  presently, 
when  they  have  thrown  off  their  false  colours,  they  shout  ''Meum 
gaudium,  quod  Francorum  signum  est."  In  short,  this  is  Orderic's 
usual  way  of  speaking  through  the  whole  of  his  narrative  of  these 
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wars.    Henry,  who,  whether  he  was  of  Norman  or  English  descent, 

had  no  such  special  reason  at  Huntingdon  as  Orderic  had  at  Saint 

Evroul   for  trumpeting   forth   an  English   patriotism,  constantly 

speaks  of  the  armies  of  Henry  in  the  French  wars  as  Normans. 

But  the  writer  whose  usage  is  most  remarkable  is  the  famous  Abbot 

of  Saint  Denis.     The  language  of  Suger  might  seem  at  first  sight 

to  be  inconsistent  or  retrograde.     In  his  political  summary  of  the 

war  between  Philip  and  Bufus  (see  above,  pp.  97,  98)  he  seems 

almost  studiously  to  oppose  '' English '*  and  ^'Freneh;"  but,  when 

he  comes  to  tell  the  military  story  of  the  waBS  of  Lewis  and 

Henry  more  in-  detail^  he  commonly  speaks  of  the  forces  of  Henry 

as  ''  NormannL"     The  distinction  is  reasonable  and  natural.     Poli<» 

tically  the  war  was  an  English  war ;  it  was  a  war  of  a  new  kind, 

quite  unlike  those  which  earlier  French  Kings  had  waged  with 

earlier   Norman   Dukes.     It  was   not   merely  that  the   Norman 

Duke  now  bore  the  title  of  an  English  King ;  an  altogether  new 

character  was  given   to   political   and  military  relations   by  the- 

aocession  of  the  strength  of  England  to  that  of  Normandy.     A 

new  power  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  continental  affairs,  a 

power  which,  as  the  far^eeing  Suger  foretold  (see  his  words  quoted 

in  p.  97),  might  one  day  claim  for  itself  a  continental,  dominion 

in  its  own  name.     All  this  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  word 

"Anglus"  in  the  political  summary  with  which  he  begins  his 

work.    But,  when  he  comes  to  the  more  detailed  military  narrative, » 

narrative  of  warfare  carried  on  for  Norman  interests  and  on  French. 

or  Norman  ground,  a  warfare  in  which,  if  the  troops  were  largely 

Engliab^  the  leaders,  or  at  least  the  best  known  among  them,  must 

have  been  mainly  Norman,  it  is.  not  wonderful  that  the  use  of  the 

Norman  name  prevails.     The  statesman  saw  that  the  war  was  a 

war  with  England;  but  each  particular  siege  or  skirmish  had  mainly 

the  look  of  a  strife  with  Normans.     It  was  in  fact  a  struggle  in 

which  the  name  and  the  strength  of  England  were  swayed  by  a 

Norman  will  and  used  for  Norman  purposes,  a  struggle  in  which 

England  as  yet  appeared  only  as  an  ally  of  Normandy,  but   in 

which  she  was  before  long  to  take  an  interest  on  her  own.  account. 

The  language  of  Suger  in  the  two  different  parts  of  his  work  seema 

quite  to  fall  in  with  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.     But  at 

all  events,  the  language  both  of  Orderic  and  of  Suger  is  enough. 

to  show  that  the  English  name  was  not  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
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twelfth  century  a  name  of  such  utter  contempt  as  romantic 
writers  would  have  us  helieye.  It  was  clearly  a  name  which  was 
often  applied,  inaccurately  perhaps  hut  certainly  not  in  econi,  to 
the  aggregate  of  which  the  Norman  suhjects  of  the  King  of  the 
English  formed  a  part. 

Another  use  of  names,  hut  which  on  the  whole  looks  the  same  way, 
is  found  in  another  account  of  war&re  in  which  men  of  hoth  Norman 
and  English  race  took  a  part.  This  is  the  crusade  in  which  lishon  was 
taken  in  1 1 47  (see  p.  3 z  3).  In  the  German  account  hy  Duodechin,  the 
contingents  to  the  confederate  fleet,  hesides  the  Germans  who  set  sail 
from  Koln,  are  spoken  of  as  ''  Flandrenses"  and  "  Angli,"  besides  a 
single  adventurer  from  Pisa.  But  in  the  account  by  Osbem  (De  Ex- 
pugnationeLyxbonensijStubbs,  Itinerarium,  czlii)  "nostri"  are  always 
spoken  of,  and  they  are  always  distinguished  in  a  marked  way  as 
^*  Norman ni  et  Angli."  Of  their  leaders,  those  who  bear  the  apostolic 
names  of  Simon  of  Dover  and  Andrew  of  London  might  be  of  either 
race.  But  Hervey  of  Glanville  and  Saher  de  Cellis  are  plainly  Norman. 
Hervey  addresses  the  whole  insular  host  (clviii,  clix)  as  "  fratres," 
but  he  appeals,  like  Walter  of  Espec,  to  Norman  memories.  He 
speaks  of  **  generis  nostri  mater  Normannia,"  and  says,  ''  Norman - 
norum  gens,  quis  nesciat  usu  continuato  virtutis  laborem  recusare 
nullum?"  The  "Normanni"  and '' Angli "  are  always  spoken  of 
together,  as  opposed  to  the  ''  Colonenses  "  and  "  Flandrensee."  The 
whole  host  was  rather  oddly  known  in  Spain,  Just  as  in  the  East, 
as  "  FrancL"  Among  these  "  Angli  "  and  "  Normanni  "  were  men 
from  Kent,  Suffolk,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  and  some  seemingly 
from  Normandy  itself;  for  we  read  (158)  of  the  "  naves  Normanno- 
rum,  Hamtonensium,  et  Bristowensium."  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  of  the  whole  fleet,  "Pars  eorum  maxima  venerat  ex  Anglia." 
It  is  most  likely  that  in  this  description  the  names  ''Normanni 
et  Angli  "  mean  all  who  were  either  Norman  or  English  "  natione," 
whether  they  were  so  "  genere  "  or  not  But  it  is  plain  that  the  two 
had  now  a  common  feeling,  even  as  distinguished  from  Flemings 
and  North-Germans.  Nor  could  Hervey  of  Glanville,  in  ap- 
pealing to  Norman  patriotism,  have  meant,  any  more  than  Bra- 
sidas  or  Walter  of  Espec,  to  say  anything  offensive  to  those  of  his 
followers  who  came  of  the  blood  of  the  conquered.  I  should 
specially  like  to  know  the  exact  nationality  of  "  Willelmus  Vitulus." 
I  conceive  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  genus  hominum  nauticorum 
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quoB  Yitulos  Tocant/'  who  are  spoken  of  bj  William  of  Malmesbury 
(Hist.  Nov.  iii.  73)  in  the  parts  of  Southampton. 

I  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  tracing  the  progress  of  fusion 
in  language,  nomenclature,  and  other  ways.  I  have  here  been 
dealing  chiefly  with  wh&t  I  may  call  the  negative  witness  of 
contemporary  writers.  In  them  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sign 
of  that  long-abiding  hatred  between  Kormans  and  ''  Saxons "  of 
which  Thierry  has,  after  his  master  Scott,  given  us  so  eloquent  a 
picture.  "When  we  believe  that  the  keep  of  Coningsburgh  castle 
is  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest — when  we  believe  that 
Englishwomen,  whether  of  the  fifth  or  of  the  twelfth  century, 
bore  the  names  of  Bowena  and  Ulrica — when  we  believe  that 
the  Christian  English  folk  of  the  twelfth  century  prayed  to  the 
Slavonic  idol  Ozemibog,  or  swore  by  the  soul  of  the  heathen 
Hengest — when  we  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  Normans 
and  English  differed  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter — when  we 
believe  that  there  were  lineal  descendants  of  Eadward  the  Confessor 
— when  we  believe  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  fought  at  Stamford- 
bridge  was  alive,  and  seemingly  not  very  old,  when  Richard  the 
First  came  back  from  Germany — then  we  may  believe  in  the  state 
of  things  set  forth  in  the  History,  and  of  which  the  Cedric  (Cerdic  ?) 
of  the  romance  is  the  popular  embodiment.  Thierry  says  at  the  end 
of  his  work  that  there  are  no  longer  either  Normans  or  Saxons  except 
in  history  ("il  n'y  a  plus  de  Normands  ni  de  Saxons  que  dans 
Thistoire  '*).  I  am  thankful  to  say,  from  some  knowledge  of  both, 
that  neither  the  Norman  nor  the  Saxon  stock  lias  been  cut  off  on 
their  several  sides  of  the  sea.  But,  in  Thienys  sense  of  the  words, 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  there  never  were  "Normans"  or 
"  Saxons  "  anywhere,  save  in  the  pages  of  romances  like  his  own. 

NOTE  X.    pp.  153,  161. 
The  Character  of  Henry  the  First. 

The  modem  reader  is  at  first  sight  startled  at  the  admiration 
which  his  own  age  plainly  felt  for  Henry  the  First,  a  prince  who, 
aocoixling  to  modem  notions,  does  not  seem  worthy  of  much 
esteem.     With  little  that  was  attractive  in  his  public  or  private 
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conduct,  there  was  nothing  like  the  dazzling  glory  of  hie  foW« 
exploits  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  what  was  amiss  in  him.     Yet  the 
character  of  Henry  as  a  ruler  deeply  impressed  all  his  contemporan^, 
and  their  deliberate  judgement  looked  on  the  evil  side  of  him  as  fer 
outweighed  by  the  good.     And  this  favourable  judgement  is  in  no 
way  confined  to  flatterers.     William  of  Malmesbury,  both  whoee 
works  are  dedicated  to  Henry's  son,  was  bound  to  make  out  tiie 
best  case  for  both  father  and  son.     But  no  such  objection  appUea 
to  the  honest  panegyric  of  the  English  Chronicler,  coupled  as  it 
is  with  his  constant  complaints  of  Henry's  fiscal  exactions.     His 
beUef  evidently  was  that,  though  in  Henry's  days  there  was  mucb  of 
hardship  to  be  borne,  yet  his  government  hindered  far  more  of  evil 
than  it  caused.     And  if  the  Chronicler  is  no  flatterer,  neither  is 
Orderic,  though   both   in   his   praise  and  in   his   blame  we  may 
take  off"  a  little  on  the  score  of  fine  writing.    Orderic's  admiration 
of  Henry  comes  out  almost  every  time   that   he   is   mentioned, 
from  the  panegyric  (783  B)  with  which  he  opens  his  reign  to  the 
epitaph  (902  A)  on  the  "  gloriosus  pater  patriae "  with  which  he 
ends  it. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  after  recording  the  triumph  of  Tinchebrai 
(317),  with  the  curious  comment  that  " antea  et  dum  juvenis  fuisset, 
et  postquam  rex  fuerat,  in  maximo  habebatur  despectu,"  goes  on  to 
enlarge  on  his  favour  with  God  and  his  possession  of  the  three  gifts 
of  wisdom,  victory,  and  riches.  He  at  last  sends  him  out  of  the 
world  with  several  hexameters,  of  which  the  lines  that  most  con- 
cern us  are  those  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  hero's  English 
position ; 

"Anglia,  qusB  cuius,  quie  aoeptro,  numinis  bujus 
Ardua  splenduerat,  jam  tenebrosa  ruit. 
Hiec  cum  rege  auo,  Normannia  cum  duce  maroet ; 
Nutriit  hsec  puerum,  perdidit  ilia  virum." 

After  Henry's  death  he  somewhat  changes  his  tone,  saying  that, 
when  the  great  King  was  dead,  people  began  to  speak  freely  about 
him,  and  how  against  his  three  merits  they  set  three  vices,  a^-arice, 
cruelty,  and  lust.  Thus  far  the  Archdeacon  speaks  as  an  historian ; 
in  the  epiBtle  "  De  Contemptu  Mundi"  he  speaks  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  moralist.  His  object  in  that  treatise  leads  him  to 
exaggerate  men's  faults,  except  those  of  a  few  special  friends,  and 
to  show  by  the  usual  commonpbces  the  vantty  of  all  human  great. 
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ness,  and  that  all  Kings  must  be  wicked  and  tinhappj.  The  only 
point  of  much  importance  about  Ring  Henry  is  that  Bishop  Robert 
of  Lincoln  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  691)  told  his  Archdeacon  Henry  that  the 
King  was  such  a  dissembler  that  his  praise  of  any  man  was  the  best 
proof  that  he  was  compassing  his  destruction.  He  then  speaks  of 
Henry's  dealings  with  his  brother  ("frater  suns  et  dominus  Eo^ 
bertuB  "),  and  the  story  of  the  children  of  Juliana  (see  above,  p.  157)1 
ugly  enough  in  itself,  is  made  uglier  still  to  sharpen  the  point  of 
\he  declamation.  Then  he  goes  about  to  excuse  himself  for  speaking 
well  of  the  King  in  his  History  and  finding  fault  with  him  now. 
In  short  there  is  no  real  contradiction ;  moralizing  rhetoric 
uses  a  different  language  from  history.  The  one  brands,  perhaps 
^^^^g^TAteB,  Henry's  crimes ;  the  other  deems  that,  comparing  him 
with  the  Kings  who  went  before  and  after  him,  his  crimes  were 
greatly  outweighed  by  his  merits. 

Robert  de  Monte,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  the  continuator  of 
William  of  Jumibges,  draws  (viii.  10)  a  splendid  portrait  of  Henry. 
And,  further  on  (viii.  22),  after  recording  one  or  two  cases  of 
imprisonment  and  of  putting  out  of  eyes,  he  gives  him  another 
panegyric  on  a  ground  which  one  would  hardly  have  expected^ 
namely  for  the  number  of  mercenary  soldiers  whom  he  kept  in 
pay.  Yet  under  a  strong  government  like  that  of  Henry,  the 
mercenaries,  like  the  old  Housecarls,  might  do  much  to  keep  the 
land  in  peace,  while  any  excesses  of  which  they  were  guilty  would 
be  less  grievous  than  the  uncontrolled  anarchy  which  followed. 
At  the  same  time,  their  pay  would  be  one  chief  cause  of  the 
fiscal  oppressions  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  In  his  next  chaptei* 
he  enlarges  on  the  punishment  of  the  false  moneyers  as  a  case  ''  in 
quo  apparebit  et  se Veritas  justitise  ipsius  in  impios,  et  oontemptus 
pecunias  in  comparatione  rectitudinis."  And,^  while  the  English 
Chronicler  speaks  of  the  evils  at  home  which  came  of  the  bad 
money,  the  Norman  Abbot  dwells  on  the  complaints  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  thus  defrauded  of  their  just  pay.  All  this  must  be 
qualified  by  what  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  411)  says  (see  p.  160) 
about  the  change  in  Henry's  system  of  punishments ;  how  ''  principio 
regni,  ut  terrore  exempli  reos  inureret,  ad  membrorum  detrunca- 
tionem,  post  ad  pecunias  solutionem  proclivior,"  But  the  praises 
of  Robert  de  Monte  are  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Eadmer  (94) 
and  Florence,  and  we  must  remember  the  power  of  bribes  in  tha 
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days  of  Rufiis  (flee  p.  75)  to  deliver  the  thief  from  the  gallows. 
Nor  ehoald  we  forget  that  the  decree  against  the  monejerB  and 
that  which  restrained  the  exoesses  of  the  King's  immediate  followers 
were  both  issned  with  the  approval  of  Anselm. 

Bat  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Henry's  admirers  are  to  be 
found  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  dominions.  He  is  extolled  in  the 
Chronicon  Mauriniaoense  (Duchesne,  iv.  365)  and  in  the  Auctarium 
Qemblacense  (Pertz,  vi.  391).  But  he  has  two  special  pan^yriistSy 
and  one  of  them  in  a  hostile  kingdom.  This  is  the  famous  Abbot 
Snger  of  Saint  Denis^  who  has  much  to  say  of  his  good  fortune 
(Duchesne,  iv.  308)  and  his  general  excellence  (iv.  303) ;  even  in 
quoting  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  (see  p.  158)  he  gives  him  a  grand 
formal  panegyric.  His  other  foreign  admirer  is  the  biographer 
of  the  Bishops  of  Le  Mans,  who  records  his  death  (Yet.  An.  347) 
as  '*  insestimabilis  probitatis  vir,"  as  he  had  already  drawn  a 
portrait  of  him  (Vet.  An.  344)  in  a  strain  of  glorification  which 
surpasses  everybody  else.  With  him  there  are  no  three  vices  to 
except.     Henry  is  the  model  of  every  virtue. 

The  whole  force  of  these  praises  rests  in  this,  that,  whatever 

were-  Henry's  particular  crimes  or  vices,  he  did  the  first  doty 

of  a  King,  the  preservation  of  peace  in  his  dominions,  in  a  way 

in  which  few  princes  in  his  time  did  it,  and  in  a  way  which  shone 

forth  all  the  brighter  when  it  was  compared  with  the  state  of  things 

either  before  or  after  him.  In  drawing  the  portrait  of  the  man,  the  bad 

side  of  his  character  is  likely  to  come  out  most  strongly;  but  the  bad 

side  of  him  hurt  only  a  few  of  his  subjects,  while  every  man  in  his 

kingdom  and  duchy  reaped  the  blessings  of  that  firm  rule  under 

which  no  man  dared  to  hurt  another.     As  in  the  case  of  his  father 

(see  vol.  iv.  p.  713),  those  who  had  complained  of  him  in  his  lifetime 

at  once  felt  what  they  had  lost  when  he  was  gone.     So  witnesses 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  the  words  which  directly  follow  the  passage 

describing  Henry's  faults ;  so  speaks  the  Chronicler ;   so  Orderic 

(90a  A) ;   so  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  in  the  opening  of 

his  work ;  and  no  one  uses  stronger  langUHge  in  praise  of  Henry 

than  the  two  Hexham  writers.  Priors  Richard  and  John  (X  Scriptt. 

258,  309),  of  whom  the  former  was  absolutely  contemporary.    And 

that  his  good  reputation  became  traditional  we  see  by  the  witness 

which  Robert  of  Gloucester  gives  both  to  his  learning  and  to  his 

seal  for  justice  (ii.  420,  423,  428). 
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Of  hiBparticQlar  (^ooii  and  b«d  qn&Iities, there  ban  kp[iAmit,tbaiigh 
not  a  real,  coatndiction  between  his  porticolkr  acts  of  crneltj  and  tb« 
character  which  u  also  g:iTeii  him  for  genaral  hnmamty.  That  is 
to  Bay,  Henry  honestly  aon^t  the  welfare  of  Hb  sabjecta,  and  was 
reody  to  lieten  to  and  to  redreaa  any  oomplaints  of  oppresBion,  while 
pauion  or  policy  often  led  btm  into  particnlar  acts  of  cruelty  to- 
wards indiyidoals.  Against  such  stories  as  the  alleged  blinding  of 
William  of  Mortein,  the  more  certain  bliading  of  Luke  of  Barri, 
ud,  the  worst  story  of  all,  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  Juliana, 
we  lutve  to  set  some  distinct  testimonieB  which  attribute  to  Henry 
*  distinct  dislike  to  oppression,  and  a  real  care  for  the  well-being 
of  the  poorer  and  luore  defenceleBS  among  his  sobjecta.  (Bee  Orderic, 
879  B;  Eadmer,HiBt.NoT.  76,9^;  Will.Malma.  v.  411.)  All  this  is 
b  no  way  inconaistent  with  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  heavy 
pecuniary  exactions.  A  King  might  be  strict  in  requiring  the  payment 
of  taxes  which  by  men  to  whom  all  taxation  seented  a  barthea  might 
be  deemed  unjust,  and  might  at  the  same  time  take  care  that  no 
illegal  demands  were  made  either  on  his  own  immediate  tenants  or 
on  his  subjects  in  general.  In  short,  the  bad  side  of  Henry  shows 
itKlf  towards  this  or  that  man ;  the  good  side  shows  itself  towards 
whole  clasBes  and  whole  nations.  His  cruelties  are  isolated ;  hia 
Kts  of  beneficence  are  systematic.  Here  thea  is  quite  reason  enough 
for  the  honour  in  which  his  memory  was  held,  even  if  his  memory 
bad  not  vastly  gained  by  the  contrast  between  his  times  and  the 
times  which  followed  them. 

The  personal  licentiousness  of  Henry,  one  of  the  three  vieea 
with  which  his  namesake  of  Huntiugdon  charged  him,  is  marked  in 
TuiouB  passages,  as  Orderic,  8*3  3;  Wace,  15376-9;  William  of 
I'ewbtii^gh,  i.  3 ;  R.  Hexham,  310  ;  and  "William  of  Malmeebury,  v. 
393i  4181  tuid  432,  which  last  passage,  strange  as  it  sounds,  has  a 
meaning  when  we  compare  it  with  his  account  of  the  vices  of  Bufns. 
Of  his  natural  children,  Robert  of  Gloucester  must  have  a  place  to 
himself.  Reginald,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cornwall,  fills  a  coneiderable 
place  in  the  history  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  For  Robert 
tbo  Eon  of  Eadgyth,  see  p.  306.  Uatilda  who  died  in  the  White 
Ship  was  either  his  sister,  or  more  likely  the  daughter  of  another 
mother  of  the  same  name,  as  "  Bditha  mater  comitissfe  de  Fertico  " 
appears  io  Henry's  Pipe  Roll,  155.  Richard,  who  also  died  in  the 
White  Ship,  was  the  son  of  Ans&ida  widow  of  Anakill  (see  th» 
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Abingdon  History,  ii.  17,  37,  lai,  tuaA  cf.  Domesday,  58  ft,  63) 
tuid  was  born  before  Hei;iy  came  to  the  crown.  He  bad  also,  lata 
in  his  reign,  a  daiaghter  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  and  sistei 
of  Wdernn  of  Meulan,  wh»  married  Gilbert,  Stephen's  Earl  o 
Clare.     See  Will.  Gem.  viii.  39,  37 ;  Ord.  Vit.  91 7  B. 

I  spoke  in  the  test  (seep.  160)  of  Henry's  special  actiyity  ii 
going  to  and  fro  in  liiffiirent  parta  of  the  kingdom.  After  I  hat 
made  ready  a  stock  of  inateiials  on  this  point,  Mr.  Boase  was  gooc 
enough  to  pat  into  my  liand*  a  complete  mannscript  itinerary  of  thi 
reign  ;  but  want  of  (^pace  hinden  me  from  making  use  either  of  hii 
materials  or  of  my  own.  1  will  only  remat^  tbat,  while  Henr] 
appears  frequently  in  most  parts  both  of  Wessex  and  Uerda,  hii 
appearance  beyond  that  limit  is  rare,  and  seems  always  owing  t' 
some  special  cause.  Candlemas,  as  well  as  the  thre«  great  feastc 
seems  now  to  be  marked  as  a  time  for  holding  assemblies. 

Henry's  panegyrists  (Will,  Malms,  v.  413,  Will.  Gem.  viii.  3a 
enlarge  on  his  piety,  cbiefly  as  shown  in  the  foundation  of  tin 
abbey  of  Reading,  and  in  other  foundations  and  bene&ctions,  amon| 
which  we  tind  one  charitable  work  in  the  dominions  of  his  oephei 
Theobald,  namely,  a  bus|>itftl  for  lepers  at  Chartrea.  lUchard  0 
Hexham  (X  Scriptt.  309)  ppeaks  of  his  foundation  of  Cirenceatei 
which  must  have  been  a  iiicie  change  of  secular  canoosinto  r^uUr 
see  Monasticon,  vi,  175,  177,  where  Henry's  grant  is  described  a 
■■  tota  tenura  Eeimbaldi  presbyteri"  (cf,  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  iv.  p,  41,  an 
above,  p.  751),  and  mention  is  made  of  the  rights  held  by  thechurc 
in  the  time  of  Eadward.  Wa  hear  also  of  Henry's  liberali^  t 
pilgrims,  especially  to  the  military  orders  in  Palestine  which  wer 
just  now  beginning  to  rise  into  importance.  He  also  rebnilt  th 
church  of  Kvrcux,  which  hod  been  burned  in  his  wan  (Ord.  Vii 
852  B,  Will.  Gem.  viii.  33 }.  And  be  also  showed  himself  suhmiesiT 
to  ecclesiastical  teacbinj;  in  quite  another  line,  when  (Ord.  Vi' 
81.:^,  816)  be  listened  with  his  court  to  the  sermon  of  Serl 
Jiishop  of  Beez  against  long  hair,  and  submitted  to  be  the 
aud  there  crojiped  by  the  liand  of  the  preacher.  A  most  curioi 
anecdot*  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Osney  (1130)  shows  somethin 
like  an  outpouring  of  ]n;rsunal  seal  on  Henry's  part  at  the  cudh 
oration  of  the  inetrupulitnu  church  after  its  enlargement  by  Anseln 
Conrad,  and  Earnwulf.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Hatthew  Ptni 
Hist.  Ang,  i.  go^ ;  c£  3 1 7.    Still  we  may  sum  up  all  wil^  the  sboi 
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bat  pitbj  Baying  of  the  Burton  annalist,  i  loo,  '^  Hie  rex  HenricuB 
destruxit  impios  regni." 

NOTE  T.    p.  171- 
Hehby  THE  Fibst's  Appeal  to  the  Ekolish. 

Iir  the  narrative  of  Thierry  (iL  151,  I52),a8  soon  as  Henry  is  elected 
King,  before  the  invasion  of  Robert  and  even  before  his  marriage,  he 
makes  a  stirring  and  patriotic  speech  to  his  English  subjects,  re- 
minding them  of  his  birth  in  the  land,  promising  them  the  laws 
of  King  Eadward,  and  telling  them  that,  if  the  English  stand  by 
him,  he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  Normans.  He  promises  them  a 
written  document  to  this  effect,  and  the  well-known  charter  which 
he  issued  at  his  coronation  is  described  as  the  result  of  this  promise. 
A  reference  is  given  which,  after  some  searching,  may  be  found  in 
Thomas  Rudbome  (Anglia  Sacra,  i.  274).  According  to  him,  copies 
of  the  charter  were  sent  to  the  chief  abbeys ;  but,  after  a  while, 
Henry  repented  of  his  concession,  and  got  hold  again  of  all  the 
copies  except  three.  Then,  by  rolling  together  this  passage  of 
Thomas  Budbome  and  a  passage  of  Matthew  Paris  (62  Wats,  i. 
203  Madden),  we  are  told  that  the  copies  of  the  charter  were  taken 
sway  when  the  King  impudently  broke  his  word ;  **  Les  exem- 
pUdres  furent  d^pos^s  dans  la  principale  eglise  de  chaque  province  : 
mais  lis  n'y  rest^rent  pas  longtemps ;  tous  furent  enlev^s  quand 
le  roi  se  r^tracta,  et,  selon  Texpression  d'un  ancien  historien, 
faussa  impudemment  sa  par61e."  The  speech,  as  given  by  Thierry, 
is  not  an  unfair  translation  of  a  speech  in  Matthew  Paris.  But 
this  speech,  which  rests  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris, 
is  moved  by  Thierry  to  quite  another  time  from  that  to  which 
Matthew  Paris  assigns  it,  and  is  connected  by  Thierry  with  other 
things  with  which  Matthew  Paris  does  not,  and  indeed,  with  the 
date  which  he  gives  to  it,  could  not  connect  with  it.  It  appears  in 
Katthew  Paris  in  two  forms  and  in  two  places,  but  neither  of  them 
oomes  in  the  place  given  to  it  by  Thierry.  In  the  edition  of  Wats 
it  appears,  not  in  the  year  1 100,  in  the  very  first  days  of  Henry's 
reign,  but  in  the  year  1 106,  when  Henry  is  setting  out  for  the  final 
conquest  of  Normandy.  So  it  is  in  Mr.  Luard's  Chronica  Majors  (ii. 
130);  in  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition  of  the  Historia  Anglorum  it  appears 
twice  (i.  163,  203)  both  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  other  versiona 
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fttid  ftleo,  with  Bome  modifications,  ftt  an  earlier  stage,  when  Henry  U 
not  yet  King,  but  when  the  false  news  baa  come  that  Robert  has  been 
chosen  King  of  Jerasslem.  Epically  the  speech  comes  in  mnt^  better 
in  the  place  in  which  Thierry  pnts  it  than  in  either  of  tboee  in 
which  it  is  placed  by  Matthew  I^tris;  bat,  as  the  speech  is  re- 
corded by  Matthew  Paris,  and  by  Matthew  Paris  only,  it  is  a  some- 
what l>old  stretch  on  the  part  of  a  modem  historian  to  move  it  to  a 
place  of  his  own  choosing,  even  though  it  be  a  more  fitting  one.  In 
examining  Thierry's  version,  we  must  of  eonrse  compare  it  with  the 
speech  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  Wats,  which  he  must  have  used. 
It  is  plain  that,  in  a  speech  made  in  i  to6,  Henry  could  not  foi 
the  first  time  make  the  promises  and  put  forth  the  charter  wliicb 
he  had  already  pat  forth  in  iioo.  In  Matthew  Paris  therefore 
the  King  naturally  speaks  of  confirming  promises  and  writiiigt 
which  had  been  already  made.  This  purpose  is,  "  Vos  in  pace  in 
antiquis  vestris  libertatibus,  prout  crebrius  jurejurando  promisi 
geetio  conforere,  et  vestris  inclinando  consiliis  consultius  ac  mitioa 
more  maoBueti  principis,  sapienter  gubernare,  et  super  his,  n  provi- 
deritis,  scripta  sabarata  roborare,  et  iteratis  juramentis  pradicti 
certissime  confirmare,  omnia  videlicet  quie  sanctus  rex  Edwardns 
Deo  inspirante,  provide  saucivit,  inviolabiter  jubeo  obaervari.' 
This  is  the  natural  language  for  Matthew  Paris  to  use,  as  hi 
had  already  {55,  Lnard,  ii.  115)  recorded  Henry's  earlier  promise 
and  given  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  their  proper  place.  Thierry,  a 
naturally,  leaves  oat  the  words  which  refer  to  earlier  promisee  ant 
writings,  and  makes  the  passage  stand  thus ;  "  Tea  feiai,  si  vons  I 
demandes,  un  ^crit  sigud  de  ma  main,  et  je  le  confinnertu  par  ser 
ment"  And  having  got  thus  far,  it  was  no  less  natural  to  conuec 
Uieae  promises  with  the  story  in  Thomas  Kudbome  about  tii 
copies  of  Uie  charter,  and  to  work  together  his  phrase  "succesa 
tempons,  quum,  maligno  apiritn  instigante,  ptenituit  nsgem  ho 
fecisse  "  with  the  words  of  Matthew  Paris,  "  taUbua  igitur  promissL 
qu«  tamen  m  fine  impudenter  violavit.  omnium  cord,  sibi  inclinavit 
The  weaving  togetiier  of  tiie  two  stories  and  the  change  of  date  m 
undonbtedlymgenioos;  but  it  mayperhaps  be  thought  that  they  p« 
writer  woiiing  hard  on  behalf  of  a  theory 

poLT^j!"  !?  ^*''  "'  '"PP"^  f"^*-.  of  this  speech,  a,  n 
ported  by  ti«  medieval  and  by-  the  modem  hirtorian.^m=edft 
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eolouniig  on  the  part  of  Thierry  is  of  oourse  to  be  taken  for 
§praiited  ;  but  in  this  case  it  perhaps  goes  rather  further  than  usual. 
The  speech  is  introduced  with  the  following  minute  description  of 
the  new  Eing^s  motives;  ^'La  fid^lit^  des  Anglo-Normands  lui 
6tait  suspecte  ;  il  r^lut  de  se  cr^er  en  Angleterre  une  force  ind^- 
pendante  de  la  leur,  et  d'exciter  k  son  profit  le  patriotisme 
des  Saxons.  II  tendit  la  main  k  ces  pauvres  yaincus,  qu'on 
flattait  au  jour  du  p^ril,  et  que  le  lendemain  on  ^rasait,  convoqua 
lee  principaux  d'entre  eux,  et  leur  tint,  par  interpr^te,  le  discours 
Boivant."  On  turning  to  the  text  of  Matthew  Pans,  we  find 
Dothing  about ''Saxons"  and  their  patriotism,  nothing  about  the 
"poor  yanquished/'  nothing  about  an  assembly  composed  of  people 
of  any  particular  race  or  language ;  least  of  all  is  there  anything 
implying  that  the  King  bom  in  the  land  needed  to  speak  through 
an  interpreter  to  any  class  of  his  subjects.  In  Matthew  Paris  the 
speech  is  made  to  the  great  men  of  the  land  generally,  regularly 
assembled  in  council,  without  a  word  as  to  any  distinctions  of  race 
or  language.  His  words  read  like  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Witan ; 
''Magnatibus  igitur  regni  ob  hoc  Londonium  edicto  r^o  convo- 
eatb|  rex  talibua  alloquiis  super  mel  et  fayum  oleumque  mellitis  et 
mollitis  blandiens  dixit."  He  speaks  of  them  without  distinction  as 
his  countrymen  and  as  Englishmen.  They  are  addressed  as  "  amici 
et  fideles  mei  indigense  ac  naturales."  Then  comes  a  contrast 
between  Bobert  and  himself,  followed  by  the  promises  of  a  con- 
finnation  of  his  own  charter  and  of  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
Eadward,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  the  speech  winds  up ; 

**  Ut  mecum  fideliter  stantes,  fratris  mei,  immo  et  mei  et  totius 
regni  Angliae  hostis  cruentissimi,  injurias  potenter  animose  ac  volun- 
tarie  propulsetis.  Si  enim  fortitudine  Anglorum  roborer,  inanes 
Normannorum  minas  nequaquam  censeo  formidandas." 

In  the  Historia  Anglorum  the  wording  of  the  speech  differs  a  good 
deal,  but  the  general  argument  is  the  same.  The  only  difference 
worth  mentioning  is  that,  instead  of  the  last  sentence,  we  read, 

"Vos  igitur  Angli  si  constanter  stetis  mecum,  neque  suorum 
Normannorum  neque  Francorum,  quibus  a  multo  tempore  oonfoede- 
ratofl  est,  minas  ampullosas  aliqualiter  pertiroesco," 

The  earlier  speech  in  the  Historia  Anglorum  of  course  takes 
a  form  suited  to  a  time  when  Henry  was  not  yet  King.  Though 
he  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  his  object  would  seem- 


V>  be  to  r!t  ii3M«f  acksKy^feis^  ly  tfce 

»Lf(2^  prccc««7  of  kji  ftzha^  oc  t5*  wvagrScd  s«ee  voL  it.  p.  710 
fie  «f^<^  10  i5i  Twii  desre  to  rEisere  tbes 

lI   iz^Ans.   Kd   |!v*:fCcr   ros.   dia   cppreBoe '*>.      He 
of  EuCKTt's  Seree  azid  wsr^ike  ccaacter,  mad  ibts  that 
xes  cficacA  Kce  of  Jfiresk^em.     HJe  tlhen  goes  on, 
Lr:  T>:c.B.  ve  vst^saai  Aggar  £nes  i&zrediarar,  tob  eoa- 
cr*:i5:Kr3r9»  eC  vsrisi  azi^ariis  cx3ietani&.  «t«pie  de  epoliis 
▼^tscriti  X-JTZASSiSfi  chac^tsl     ^^  Terrx  paris  mc  tr»p«^Tinitatw  et 

-—  ,»  ^.  *  • 

s  cccti=^riS  siTcr  tcs  res:aare.  tos  in  caiitsds  Tuiciilis  et 
<f«<ikl2i  diLe«&:cB  scnpfci^s  me  d:ilrzii3  amplezabor,  et 
«s'^*"-y  ia»iii  Ck3.^  ccclc^ibo^  ^usees&jcSbns  ampli&bo,  omnes 
A^itms  T>::i«  ITi^n&zei  £fcTorxLi.her  cockeedendo  et  irrefragabfliter 
e^jCL^TTZADirx  cC  WifsrsB  eonsLi^a  in  otnidb^s  exndienda." 

X<»v  K<Liiiz  e&a  be  pLkzaer  tLaa  th^t.  if  ether  of  these  qpeecbee 
^''ic^  be  kcked  sico  ns  Latt::^  been  reaHj  spoken  ml  any  stage  of 
H«i'7'*  lii*,  15  wocld  p«>Te  the  exmct  contzaij  of  what  Tbierrj  laes 
it  to  pr:T\e.  Tbey  ue  t-ot  «peecLcs  aaiiresaed  to  -  Saxons,"  or  to  any 
P*^^t£e;^lAr  «:1ies  of  trx  hhAciana  of  Vt-^-^j^m^  «§  opposed  to  any  other 
T:xj  are  speeches  adiressed  to  the  Witan,  the  *^  magiMles 
r  wi:i:-:c:  acj  d:$di>etH«  of  desccst ;  they  are  speedies  in 
^ririi  ^  wiio  hear  are  adpiresed  aa  Englishnien,  in  whidb  they 

^  aI:  >::pcv>5>ec  to  be  aaacLed  to  the  laws  of  Eadwmid  and  the  ancient 
Ub^Kies  of  E:i^:^si  in  wtkh  they  are  an  sopposed  to  be  moTcd 
by  an  Ec^'idi  patHctiisn,  to  be  nsady  to  defend  Ei^land  against 
for^i^  ececii^  X,»Tttm  and  Fn^ch,  to  be  attached,  in  the 
ooe  T^f^on,  to  the  i^ve  Eiu^ish  .Etheling,  in  the  other  to  the 
ii*UTe  E=-ish  Ki:ig.  For  my  own  part.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
wthonty  of  Matthew  Paris  is  enongh  to  make  ns  accept  either 
r^  -^^  g^^uie.  or  ind«d  as  expre^ing  the  feelings  of  the  time 

^o^th  woa.d  nnply  thai  the  fa^sion  of  Xonnan.  «^  EnglisTwLi 

wkST  "^^  t."^-  «Hi  H  seems  altogether  oat  of  plai 
iiiLt^rr^""^^-'  «  the  throoTl^aoe  thi^is 
c^nau,  th.t.  ^any  one  choo^s  to  accept  the  H«ch  at  eith^ 
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•8  gennine  or  possible,  it  tells  wholly  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
am  throughout  maintaining  against  Thierry,  not  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  Thierry  quotes  it  to  support 


NOTE  Z.   pp.  174,  208. 

The  Imprisonment  of  Duke  Eobert. 

Many  of  the  popular  Histories  of  England  assert  that  Robert  was 
blinded  by  order  of  his  brother.  Thierry  (ii.  164),  exercising  a  little 
criticism,  says,  "  Quelques  historiens,  mais  du  si^cle  suivant,  assurent 
qu'il  eut  les  yeux  crev^s  par  Fordre  de  son  fr^re."  Lappenberg 
does  not  even  think  the  story  worth  mentioning.  It  appears  in 
many  of  the  Annals,  as  Winchester,  1133;  Worcester,  11 34;  T. 
Wykes,  1 106.  It  is  found  also  in  Matthew  Paris  (Chron.  Maj. 
ii.  133,  Hist.  Angl.  i.  213),  who  places  the  blinding  early  in 
Robert's  imprisonment.  He  was  at  first  well  treated  ;  but,  having 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  and  being  again  taken,  his  eyes  were 
put  out  by  the  process  of  ahacinaiio  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  625).  Yet 
elsewhere  (Hist.  Ang.  i.  248)  Matthew  tells  a  story  of  presents 
made  by  Henry  to  his  captive  brother  which  seem  to  imply  eye- 
sight on  the  part  of  Robei*t.  Capgrave  (De  Illustribus  Henricis, 
65)  seems  to  have  marked  the  inconsistency  and  to  have  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  it.     The  blinding  is  also  asserted  in  Ann.  Camb. 

1 134. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  contemporary  English  writers  who 

speak  of  the  matter  describe  Robert  as  being  as  well  treated  as  a 

prisoner  could  be.     The  testimony  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  a 

little  suspicious  on  points  which  touch  the  reputation  of  Henry, 

still  his  witness  (iv.  389)  is  as  distinct  as  witness  can  be.     So  also 

Orderic,  823  B,  865  D.      The  story  of  Robert's  blinding  seems  to 

be  simply  one  of  the  large  class  of  exaggerations  due  to  the  mere 

love  of  horrors.     A  good  many  people  were  blinded  in  Henry's 

time,  and  it  was  easy  to  add  Duke  Robert  to  the  number.     It  was 

still  easier,  if  we  believe  the  story  of  the  blinding  of  William  of 

Mortain,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time  with  Robert. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (221,  and  De 

Contemptu  Mundi,  Angl.   Sacr.  ii.  699)  would,  when  raking  up 

Henry's  crimes,  have  spoken  of  the  blinding  of  William  if  he  had 
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cTcr  hfaid  of  tix  V:-^-'-g  of  Kilicn.  IW  p^acc  cf  Bi:4>«n's  tkal 
*u  etri^L^j  Carriil  ■•«  Cri  To.  fr>j  D.  900  A;  Coot.  Fl.> 
1)34-.  7^  Eo:d'.«  t/  t£«  *  — ^\m  Cu=.briK  ivkSch  «fe  for  on 
cciTKt«c  k^  il«  iaur  aad  ct'Csc^Jj  les  ttvttvonhr  fihn  ■  utd  • 

<rwi^  ta  iSi  xiiiil  ti^n.  viJvi:  is  fpeci«l.'T  mufced  ni  ib«  Hiftm 
cf  u«  Ali*T.  L  1 5.  So  W*ce,  if5i4-»?»9BHn«  ft«  tol»T«  be« 
c/  the  kZfts^  iilli^i::^  ti:£i±f  cf  Boliol  cr  of  WtHikm  of  Ucrtam. 


NCiTE  AA.  p.  i3i. 
TsE  TxEATiES  u:i«LU  Hesxt  thk  Fnsr  axd 

EOBETT   cr  Fl-ASKEXS. 

The  two  tiTa::«s  b«t««en  Hfnir-  ibe  Imt  and  Kob«rt  Cuuni  c 
FUcotts  w*  prii:;td  in  Ejte«-,  i  6  «  hi^-  :  Urt  the  trealie*  than 
sdT«s  are  c:t  tU'.eii.  koi.  •«  LopptcberY  -.u.  140''  htt  Ebown,  the; 
*r«  pst  in  vTDCg  orxier.  aj  tec  crx  vLich  b  pot  fii^  ppesks  0 
L««i^  as  Kic^.  v>d  the  occ  viii-:li  is  pUc«i]  wcond  cpcakf  0 
Philip.  Tb«  date  of  ihe  earlier  c-ix.  th«t  vhicfa  stutds  Bccood  11 
Ejiuer.  is  s>>:V1t  Excif  fv-r  11=3.  -CC  Ea^aoer,  69.)  The  date  c 
tl*  later  trean-.  tie  Cre;  in  ByrEer,  ieo^  r»nie  b«««n  the  jrar 
110^,  »'sT^n  L*wU  *aae  to  the  throoe,  and  iiii,  the  \e»r  0 
K-.-i-m's  owt;  d^dic.  Ose  of  Henrr's  vitiiesses  to  this  tmty  i 
Ec-ber;  of  Eie'rtsie  :  it  tberrfire  fc-otrs  t!iat  'his  twalT  most  hav' 
l:i««ii  Eii-ie  in  t^e  time  vhes  B:b«rt  was  asain  for  a  shMi  time  ii 
Kicj  Heart's  scrricc.  betrecn  the  battle  of  Tinehebni  and  his  fina 
iapris^cmrn  i**e  p.  1S3', 

Tee  prj.tisi.-ns  of  these  tivAaes  Hloftiate  the  w»y  in  whicL  ii 
tbos*  divs  every.hiKg  was  turned  into  a  n^ation  of  lord  and  T«sitl 
Tht  Cciait  of  P.itdere  ak:en  the  Eerrice  of  the  King  of  the  English 
he  binds  himwif  to  help  bim  with  sach  and  soch  forees.  saring  ontj 
his  duTT  to  hi*  t»o  1ord&  the  Emf*rwr  and  the  King  of  the  Frcodt 
But  it  is  pldin  that  the  name  of  the  Emperor  b  brought  in  fimplj 
for  form's  sake,  to  provide  for  all  possible  channa,  while  the  ase  d 
a  cUshiug  of  ecpt-reniects  tovud*  the  French  and  the  Englial 
King  is  proTid;d  for  in  t!.e  minutest  detail,  as  something  whicb  ii 
Tery  likelv  to  kippen.     If  anv  foreign  power  inndes  England  OJ 
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Normandj,  Coimt  Bobert  is  to  come  to  the  help  of  his  ally,  eave  in 
case  of  bodil)'  sicknesB,  Iobs  of  hie  lands,  "vel  Fbilippi  regis  Fran- 
eorum  expedidoDis  satninoiiitionem."  AH  Bobert'a  obligations  are 
nndertakeD  "salvft  fidelitate  Philippi  regis  Franconim."  If  Philip 
■hould  design  to  invade  iBngland,  Bobert  shall  do  all  in  his  power — 
short  of  spending  money,  to  wbicb  he  does  not  bind  himself — to 
persuade  tbe  King  to  stay  at  home.  If  he  cannot  succeed  in  this, 
and  if  the  IVench  King  requires  him  on  his  allegiance  to  join  in  the 
invaGion,  he  is  to  bring  as  small  a  force  as  he  can,  provided  only 
that  he  ia  not  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  his  French  fiefs.  In  case  of 
Philip'e  invading  Normandy,  Robert  is  to  follow  Mb  French  lord 
with  ten  knigbts  only,  and  the  other  Flemish  knights  whom  he 
engages  to  supply  are  to  remain  in  Henry's  service. 

A  number  of  other  clauses  follow  about  Maine  and  other 
matters,  and  at  the  end  comes  the  important  provision  which  shows 
that  the  treaty  was  really  a  subsidy,  but  that  the  subsidy  took  a 
feudal  form ; 

"Et  propter  prsedictaa  conventiones  et  pnedictum  servitinm, 
dabit     rex    Henricus    comiti    Rotberto    unoqaoqne    anno    cccc. 

oiarcas  at^enti,  in  feodo festo  primo  Sancti  Hicbaelis 

cc.  in  nativitate  Domini.     £t  si  prsedicta  pectinia  in 

predictia  terminis  tota  persoluta  non  fuerit  intra  xL.  dies,  postquam 
comes  eum  inde  summonuerit,  per  legatum  suum,  rex  persolvet  ei, 
sine  Isesione  conventioais." 

There  is  no  difTurence  of  importance  in  the  later  treaty  concluded 
after  tbe  accession  of  Lewis.  The  reason  for  its  renewal  most  likely 
was  that  it  was  prudent  to  bind  the  Count  of  Flanders  afresh,  leot 
ttie  obligations  contracted  witli  reference  to  the  father  should  be 
held  not  to  apply  to  tlie  sou. 


NOTE  BB.   p.  200. 

BoBBiiT  Eabl  of  Glouoestbb. 

The  position  of  the  natural  children  of  Henry  the  First,  and 
specially  of  the  eldest  and  most  eminent,  Bobert  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
iUostrates  the  growth  of  the  later  ideas  with  regard  to  hereditary 
sDccession  and  to  the  importance  of  legitimate  birth.  Henry's 
children  are  always  spoken  of  openly  aa  his  sons  and  daughters, 
3M 
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and  as  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  his  legitimate  children.  Their 
birth  is  spoken  of  as  a  source  of  honour,  and  as  making  them  noble 
in  the  highest  degree.  See  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  446)  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (223  B).  So  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  the 
White  Ship,  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  i£theling  and  the 
illegitimate  brother  and  sister  who  perished  with  him.  See  the 
Chronicle,  1 1 20 ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  2 1 8  B.  It  is  only  William 
of  Malmesbury  (v.  419)  who,  as  his  own  patron  was  not  there, 
carefully  draws  the  distinction  between  the  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate children  of  the  King.  So  Orderic  (870  A,  cf.  868  A)  makes 
Henry  speak  of  **  filios  meos  Guillelmum  et  Iticardum  quos  sicut 
me  diligo."  Cf.  the  Chronicle,  1140;  Qest.  Steph.  8 ;  Flor.  Cont 
1 1 39.  Before  long  we  find  Robert,  as  the  King's  son  (see  above,  p. 
203),  disputing,  on  the  ground  of  his  birth,  precedence  with  the 
King's  legitimate  nephew,  and  he  is  presently  dealt  with  as  the  peer 
of  a  King  (see  p.  301).  The  fiekct  therefore  that  the  idea  of  his 
succession  to  the  Crown  seems  never  to  have  come  into  his  own 
head,  nor,  setting  aside  one  very  vague  ru^nour  (see  p.  250),  into 
the  head  of  anybody  else,  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the 
increased  importance  which  legitimate  birth  held  in  men's  minds. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  indeed  (iv.  715,  716)  }ooks  on  Robert  as  the 
offspring  of  one  of  those  irregular  unions  which  had  once  been  tolerated 
under  the  name  of  the  **  mos  Danicus,"  and  he  has  some  touching 
details,  for  which  I  cannot  find  the  authority.  But  this  goes  on  the 
supposition  that  Robert  was  the  son  of  Nest  the  daughter  of  the 
Welsh  Prince  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  a  statement  which  has  been  copied 
over  and  over  again,  but  for  which  there  is  no  real  evidence.  The 
belief  that  Robert  was  the  son  of  Nest  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen 
from  a  curious,  but  very  natural,  confusion.  The  argument  seems 
to  be  this ; 

Henry  had  a  son  by  Nest ; 

Henry  had  a  son  Robert ; 

Nest  had  a  son  Robert ; 

Therefore  Henry  had  a  son  Robert  by  Nest. 
Btft  the  only  distinct  assertion  that  Robert  was  Nest's  son  is  in  the 
later  and  less  trustworthy  Brut  under  the  year  mo.  The  earlier 
Brut  and  the  Annales  Cambriee  are  silent.  The  Continuator  of 
William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  29)  speaks  of  him  as  Henry's  first-bom 
son,  but  says  nothing  about  his  mother.     William  of  Malmesbury, 
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in  dedicating  his  work  to  him  (t.  446),  epeaks  of  him  as  uniting 
the  blood  of  Normans,  Flemings,  and  French.  The  Norman  and 
Flemish  elements  speak  for  themselves  ;  we  maj  therefore  infer  that 
Bobert'a  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.  Whatever  was  his  parentage, 
his  birth  was  doubtless  Norman,  As  he  is  called  Robert  of  Caen 
(Orderic,  930  B),  he  must  have  been  horn  there  during  some  of  hU 
Other's  aojounis  in  Noimand^  before  he  came  to  the  Crown.  But  of 
bis  mother  there  is  no  trustworthy  record.  Nest  had  a  son  by  Henry, 
bat  his  name  was  Henry  like  his  father ;  ahe  had  a  son  Robert,  but 
bis  &ther  was  ber  third  husband  Stephen.  This  is  plain  from  the 
rtatameut  of  Nest's  own  grandson  Giraldus,  It.  Kamb.  ii.  7  (vol.  vi. 
p.  1 30).  (See  the  strange  confusion  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  hie  note  to 
I^ppenherg,  Normau  Kings,  348.)  It  is  plain  that  the  notion  of 
Nest  being  the  mother  of  a  son  Robert  by  King  Henry  came  of 
rolling  together  three  distinct  persons,  Robert  the  son  of  Henry, 
Robert  the  son  of  Nest,  and  Henry  the  son  of  Henry  and  Nest. 

Robert  was  the  only  one  of  Henry's  sons  whom  his  father 
promoted  to  any  grent  place  in  his  lifetime.  His  earldom  of 
Gloucester  and  bis  marriage  with  Mabel  the  heiress  of  Robert 
Fitz-Hamon  are  reconted  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov. 
i.  3)  and  in  the  continuation  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  39). 
About  hie  marriage  the  riming  chronicler  Robert  of  Gloucester 
(ii.  431)  has  a  story  to  tell.  When  the  Ring  proposes  to  Mabel 
to  marry  his  son,  she  says. 


Her  father  wae  called  "  Syre  Roberd  le  Fyz  Haim,"  and  she  can 
hare  no  husband  "  bote  he  abbe  an  tuo  name."  Henry  then  says 
that  his  name  shall  be  "  Syre  Roberd  Fitz  le  Roy,"  with  which 
lUhel  professes  herself  to  be  satisfied.  Whether  the  story  is  to  be 
believed  or  not,  it  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  history  of  lo-name* 
or  surnames.  In  the  time  of  Robert  the  Chronicler,  and  most  likely 
■I  the  time  of  Robert  the  Earl  also,  the  absence  of  a  surname  was  a 
Biga  of  inferior  birth,  and  Robert  as  sn  illegitimate  son  would  not 
in  strictness  have  iidierited  any.  But  the  story  is  chiefly  remark- 
sble  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  told  by  Thierry.  He  seems  hardly 
to  know  who  either  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  or  Robert  of  Gloucester 
*M.  The  conqueror  of  Morgan wg  becomes  (ii.  173)  "nn  certain 
Kobert,  fils   d'Aymou,  riche  Normand,  poesesseur  d«  grande  do- 
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rnaines  dans  la  proYince  de  Glooester/'  while  the  other  Bobeit 

appears  as  "  on  fils  naturel  nomm^  Sobert,  le  aeul  qui  lui  rest4t.'* 

This  is  a  somewhat  hasty  wiping  oat  of  the  later  exploits  of  Reginald 

Earl  of  Cornwall,  of  Henry  the  son  of  Nest,  and  of  Robert  the  son 

of  Eadgyth.    The  "  to-name "  becomes  '*  two  names," "  deux  noms" 

and  the  text  is  akered  accordingly ; 

"It  were  to  me  »  great  Rhame 
To  hftye  a  lord  without  his  two  Dame.** 

And  we  get  the  following  characteristic  comment ; 

"  Les  deux  nonu ,  on  le  double  nom,  compost  da  nom  propre  et 
d'an  snmom,  soit  purement  g^n^ogiqne,  soit  indiqoant  la  possesi^ion  I 
d'une  terre  on  Fexercice  d'ua  emploi,  ^taient  un  des  signes  par  '. 
lesquels  la  race  nonnande  en  Angleterre  se  distinguait  de  Tautre  : 
race.     En  ne  portant  que  son  nom  propre,  dans  lea  si^cles  qui 
suivirent  la  conqn6te,  on  risquait  de  passer  pour  Saxon ;  et  la 
vanity  pr^voyante  de  Theriti^re  de  Robert,  fils  d'Aymon,  s'alarina 
d'avance  de  I'id^e  que  son  ^poux  futur  pourrait  ^tre  oonfondu  avec 
la  masse  des  indigenes." 

.  The  confusion  is  the  more  amusing  because  the  tO'name>  and  the 
"  two  names  '^  practically  come  to  much  the  same  thing ;  but  the 
talk  about  "  Saxons  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  Robert  the  Chronicler, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of  Robert 
the  Earl 

Robert,  like  other  Earls,  was,  by  those  who  affected  the  high 
polite  Btyl^  of  writing,  called  "  consul "  rather  than  "  comes."  This 
has  led  some  people  to  fancy  that  he  was,  or  was  called.  Consul  iu 
some  spe(;ial  way.  We  see  this  in  the  later  £rut»  1. 115,  where  he 
appears  as  "Rhobert  consyl." 


NOTE  CC.   p.  209. 
The  Flemish  Settlements  in  South  Wales. 

■ 

The  settlements  of  Flemings  under  Henry  the  First  may  fairly 
be  called  the  last  of  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.  In  tlie 
sixteenth  century  the  east  of  England  received  a  good  many  refugees 
from  the  same  quarter ;  but  the  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire  is  the 
last  case  of  the  occupation  of  a  considerable  district  by  new 
inhabitants,  bringing  with  them  their  own  language,  and  even  (see 
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vol.  i.  p.  51)  changing  the  local  nomenclature.  The  settlement 
in  Pembrokeshire  is  dbtinctly  recorded  by  Florence  (11 11)  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  (iv.  311,  v.  401),  who  both  mention  "Bos" 
as  their  place  of  settlement.  80  Orderic  (900  A),  who  confusedly 
places  the  Flemish  settlement  at  the  very  end  of  Henry's  reign.  The 
Welsh  writers  tell  the  same  story.  In  the  Annales  CambrisB  (i  106) 
the  entry  is  simply,  "  Flandrenses  ad  B.08  venerunt.*'  In  the  two 
Brats  (1105,  1 106)  there  is  a  legendary  story  about  the  Flemings 
being  driven  to  leave  their  own  country  by  an  inundation  of  the 
sea.  And  the  later  Brut  adds  the  daring  statement  that  "they 
remained  some  years  and  then  disappeared/' 

The  Pembrokeshire  settlement  therefore  rests  on  the  most  distinct 
contemporary  evidence ;  but  the  word  "Ros"  must  then  have  borne 
a  wider  sense  than  the  modem  hundred  of  that  name,  as  the 
Flemish  district  takes  in  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  county. 
The  smaller  settlements  in  Gower  and  at  Llantwit  Major  do  not,  as 
&r  as  I  know,  rest  on  such  distinct  historical  evidence ;  but  their 
Flemish  character  seems  a  fair  inference  from  their  presenting 
exactly  the  same  phsenomena  of  language  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
nomenclature  as  the  undoubted  settlement  in  Pembrokeshire. 

The  language  of  these  Flemish  settlements  is  of  course  English. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether  it  has  any  special  peculiarities  of 
dialect.  Many  people  seem  to  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  in< 
habitants  of  these  districts,  though  Flemings,  should  speak  English. 
The  difficulty  is  as  old  as  the  writer  of  the  later  Brut,  who,  under  the 
year  1 1 13,  says  that  Henry  "  placed  English  [Sseson]  among  them  to 
teach  them  the  English  language  [iaith  y  Sseson],  and  they  are  now 
English  [Sseson]."  80  R.  Higden  (i.  59,  vol.  ii.  p.  158);  "Flan- 
drenses, qui  occidua  Wallise  incolunt,  dimissa  jam  barbaria,  Saxonice 
satis  proloquuntur."  But  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  no  change 
of  language.  The  Flemings  speak  English,  not  although  they  are 
Flemings,  but  because  they  are  Flemings.  Near  as  is  the  likeness 
between  Flemish  and  English  even  now,  it  was  of  course  much 
nearer  then,  and  the  English  Bible  and  the  groMrth  of  standard 
English  have  had  the  same  effect  in  Pembrokeshire  as  elsewhere.  The 
uae  of  English  in  the  Scandinavian  part  of  Scotland  and  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland  is  a  parallel  instance  in  the  case  of  a  Teutonic  tongue 
less  nearly  akin  to  our  own  than  the  Flemish. 
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NOTE  DD.   pp.  245,  '41,  »5'- 
Thk  Claim  of  Stefhek  to  thx  Cxowtc. 

Theee  Menu  to  Im  no  diflerenoe  of  stAtenrntt  wwlh  duensain) 
u  to  the  fact  of  Stepben'ji  dactkuL  It  wu,  tike  the  eleetio] 
of  EadmDiid  lron«i<Ie  (see  vol.  L  p.  418),  like  the  first  ejection  c 
EadwanI  tiiouelf  (:>ee  toL  U.  p.  5),  oji  election  b^  tbe  dtizen*  0 
Loadon  and  bv  such  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Und  as  conld  be  go 
together  at  a  short  notice.  Soch  ta  assembly  was  not  nnlike  th 
irr^nlar  body  hy  which  William  of  Orange  (gee  Macaolay,  u.  5S4 
5901  was  first  called  on  to  undertake  the  provimonal  admimi 
tration  uf  the  government.  The  objection  made  to  Stephen  t 
the  time  was  jfriiuaiei  wholly  on  the  oath  by  which  he  vtd  al 
the  otlier  chief  men  were  boond  to  the  anccession  of  Matildi 
The  notion  of  a  breach  of  hereditary  right  begins  later.  The  eat 
in  abort  ia  an  exact  psrallel  to  the  case  of  Harold. 

The  share  of  tin-  Londoners — some  add  the  citisens  of  Wii 
heat  r —  n  the  flection  of  Stephen  is  brongtit  ont  by  the  Chrt 

cle  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  Hist.  Not.  i.  11 ;  John  of  Hei 
ham  2  8  The  tiutfaor  of  the  Oesta  Stepbani  (3)  is  strong  a 
behalf  of  the  right  of  the  Londoners;  "Majores  natu  conanltnqt 
ju  |ue  pr  vectiores"  [a  parapbraetic  translation  of  'J«  yldeati 
w  tan  ]  wl  o  affirmed  "  id  mi  esse  juris  suique  specialiter  privily 
ut  s  re\  J  Borura  quoquo  modo  obiret,  alius  sao  prorisu  in  x^ 
subst  tu  nduB  e  vestigio  auccederet." 

The  arguiiicntB  by  which  the  obligation  of  the  oath  to  Matili 
was  got  over  are  !*t  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Oesta  Stepbani  ( 
in  deBcril^ing  tlie  strniiles  which  Archbishop  William  professed  as 
the  coronation.  The  oath  was  on  unwilling  one,  and  therefore  of  1 
force  ;  there  is  also  the  much  less  likely  tale  that  Henry  chang 
his  mmd  on  Lis  death-bed,  which  ia  here  put  into  the  mouths 
Stephen's  partisans  generally.  Gerrase  (X  Scriptt.  1340)  att 
bates  It  to  -^uuUm  ei  poteutieaimis  Anglim"  And  that  tl 
was  Hugh  the  Bigod  we  learn  from  the   speech  put    by  Hen 

lore  the  battle  of    LioRnln       Ti. 

'  °  (^  *"P"-  6°5)-     H.  i.  copi«i   bj   a  gr< 
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number  of  writers,  amoiigat  others  by  Matthew  Paria  (Hist.  Aug. 
i.  251),  who  briogs  in  a  strong  protest  against  a  female  reigii. 
which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  In  most  of  the  later  writers 
the  false  assertion  of  Hugh  ia  imiated  on  rather  than  the  alleget! 
compulsory  nature  of  the  oath.  That  is  to  say,  the  notion  of  the 
Crown  being  a  property  rather  than  an  office  went  on  gaining 
groDod.  On  the  earlier  view,  it  was  of  more  importance  whetlicr 
the  Witan  had  acted  willingly  or  unwillin;j;ly  in  their  oath  to  tlie 
succession  of  Matilda,  that  is  in  an  election  before  the  vacancy. 
On  the  later  view,  it  was  of  more  importance  whether  Henry  h;id 
or  bod  not  revoked  his  earlier  puipose. 

At  a  lat«r  time,  in  the  argument  before  Pope  Innocent  (Historia 
Pontificalis,  41;  Pertz,  xx.  543),  when  Stephen  is  trying  to  get  the 
Pontiff's  consent  to  the  coronation  of  his  son  Eustace  (see  p.  315), 
both  these  arguments  are  used,  and  another  is  added.  The  advo- 
cates of  Stephen  fall  back  on  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
long  before  to  the  marriage  of  the  Empress's  mother  (see  p.  169) ; 

"  Hie  adversus  episcupum  allegavit  publice,  quod  imperatn'x 
patris  erat  indigna  successione,  eo  quod  de  incestis  nuptiis  pru- 
creAta  et  filia  fuerit  monialis,  quam  rex  Henricus  de  monasterio 
Romeseiensi  extraxerat  eique  velum  abatulerat." 

In  answer  to  this,  tlie  representative  of  the  Empress,  TJIger 
Bishop  of  Angers,  leavee  out  tlie  more  popular  argument  about  the 
extorted  oath,  and  dwells  on  the  points  which  were  more  convenient 
for  an  assertor  either  of  papal  or  of  royal  power.  He  first  deals  wil  h 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Eadgyth 'Matilda.  But  the  argument  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
confirmation  of  the  marriai^e  by  the  Koman  Church,  implied  in 
the  fact  that  Pope  Paschal  had  given  the  irajierial  consecration  to  a 
daughter  born  of  it ; 

"  £t  qui  velut  proditor  defunctum  dominum  condemnas  inceeti, 
adversus  matrem  tuam  sanctam  Romanara  ccclesiam  calcaneum 
eontumacitcr  erigis,  Ipsa  enim  confirmavit  matrimoiiium  quod 
accusas,  filiamque  ex  eo  Eusc(^j)tam  doniinus  Puacatis  Romanos 
poatifex  inunxit  in  imperati  icem.  Quod  utique  non  feciseet  de 
filia  monialis." 

He  goes  on  to  cast  aside  the  alleged  testimony  to  Henry's  change 
of  purpose  on  his  death-bed,  by  saying  that  neither  Hugh  nor 
the  Archdeacon  himself  were  present,  and  that  those  who  were 
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present  told  a  different  story;  the  acceptance  of  Stephen's  daim 
by  Archbishop  William  could  prove  nothing,  because  the  Empress 
was  not  heard,  and  those  who  bore  witness  in  favour  of  Stephen 
were   not  the   Empress's   judges,  but   her  subjects,  and  bound 
to   her  by  oatL     This  incidental   reference  is  all   the   allusion 
which  the  speech  of  Ulger  makes  to  the  question  of  the  oath  and 
the  alleged  unwillingness  with  which  it  was  taken.     The  validity 
of  the  marriage  also  is  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the  papal  ac- 
knowledgement   of    it,  not  on  the  common-sense  judgement  of 
Anselm.     The  special  argument  employed  must  draw  all  its  force 
from  the  sacrilege  implied  in  the  marriage  of  a  nun,  for  it  could 
hardly  be  argued  that,  if  the  Emperor  chanced  to  marry  a  wife 
of  ordinary  illegitimate  birtli,  she  was  to  be  refused  the  rank  of 
Empress. 

The  account  on  which  most  of  the  accounts  of  Stephen's  accession 
are  founded  is  that  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  the  beginning 
of  his  eighth  book,  who  tells  how  Stephen,  "fretus  vigore  et 
impudentla,''  broke  his  oath  and  seized  the  crown.  He  is 
followed  by  Roger  of  Howden  (i.  i88),  who  puts  in  a  word  or 
two  more  distinctly  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  own  patron.  The 
set  word  to  express  Stephen's  accession  is  the  same  which  we  have 
so  often  seen  used  with  regard  to  Harold,  namely  "  invasit,"  and 
the  perjury  of  Stephen  and  his  supporters  is  the  point  which  at 
this  stage  is  everywhere  insisted  on.  It  is  in  William  of  New- 
burgh  (i.  4)  that  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  notion  which  prevails 
in  modem  writers,  the  talk  about  usuipation  and  the  like.  The 
most  important  passage  in  his  account  is  that  in  which,  besides  the 
charge  of  perjury,  he  brings  in  the  charge  which  we  have  not 
heard  elsewhere,  of  departing  ^om  the  lawful  order  of  succession. 
Stephen's  act  was  "  contra  jus  humanum  pariter  et  divinum,  hu- 
manum  scilicet,  quia  legitimus  hseres  non  erat." 

The  fiercest  enemy  of  Stephen  is  Henry's  panegyrist,  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  Cenomannian  Bishops,  who  (Vet.  An.  347,  348)  enlarges 
on  the  merits  of  Geoffrey  and  Matilda,  and  tells  us  how  the  Count, 
"jam  felix  et  ovans  venerabili  filiorum  progenie,  sceptro  regni 
transmaritimo  et  Normanise  ducatui  non  injuste  aspiravit.  Cujus 
formidantes  probitatem  et  primicerium,  Anglicorum  primores  et 
!  episcopi  comitem  Stephanum,  prsefati  regis  nepotem,  in  regnum  et 

k  coronam  susceperunt."     So  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  when  recording 
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the   death  of  Geoffrey  (226  6),  speaks  of  the  *'jus  hsreditarium 
quod  in  Anglue  regno,  licet  carens,  ohtinebat  ei  concessit." 

This  notion  of  a  crown  matrimonial  in  Geoffrey  connects  itself 

"with  the  doctrine,  which  was  heard  of  again  in  Edward  the  Third's 

time,  that  a  woman  could  not  herself  inherit,  hut  that  she  might  hand 

on  her  claim  to  her  son.    In  conformity  with  this  last  doctrine,  the 

hereditary  right  of  Henry  the  son  of  Matilda  is  more  strongly  set 

forth  than  that  of  Matilda  herself.   See  Gervase,  1366,  and  the  more 

remarkable  words  of  the  Gesta  Stephani,  127.    So  when  William  of 

Ne-wburgh  (ii.  i)  says  that  Henry  on  Stephen's  death  "  haereditarium 

regnum  suscepit,"  the  word  **  haereditarius "  might  mean  only  the 

right  derived  from  the  agreement  with  Stephen.   But  in  this  writer  it 

is  most  likely  to  be  taken  in  the  stricter  sense.   The  same  notion  goes 

on  in  the  royalist  Thomas  Wykes  (1127,  1135,  11 36,  11 38),  but  he 

fancies  that  Matilda  had  no  children  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  election. 

For  that  reason  the  nobles  and  prelates  chose  Stephen.   He  then  goes 

on  to  tell  of  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Anjou  by  Stephen,  of  ^hich  it 

would  be  hard  to  find  any  notice  elsewhere.     Then  comes  the  birth 

of  Henry,  "  cui,  sicut  prsetactum  est,  regnum  Anglise  jure  heredi- 

tario   competebat."      Presently  Matilda  comes  into  England,  "ut 

jus   quod   filio  suo  super  regno   Angliae   competebat   proavorum 

successione,  et  avunculi  sui  assignatione,  radice  rectissima  vindi- 

caret."     It  is  not  hard  to  see  the  origin  of  this  confused  story. 

The  birth  of  Henry  is  confounded  with  the  birth  of  his  younger 

brother  "William  in  August  11 36. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  (ii.  443)  puts  the  doctrine,  which  by  his 
time  had  become  orthodo^c,  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  the  First 
himself ; 


"  Alf^a !  alas !  of  Engelond  ue  con  ych  none  rede. 
Yor  3yf  ych  ym  bytake  my  Boster  sone  Steuene  de  Bleys, 
Vor  he  nys  nojt  ry5t  eyr,  he  ne  worj)  neuere  peys. 
And  5yf  ych  ym  bytake  )>e  ryjt  eyr  Henry  my  dojter  sone, 
]>At  nys  no^t  )ut  jtre  ^er  old,  yt  wor)>  hym  sone  by  nom.'* 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right,  which  at 
this  time  was  growing  everywhere,  should  specially  grow  in  England 
during  the  nineteen  years  of  Stephen.  It  was  easy  to  give  out  that 
the  evils  of  the  time  were  a  punishment  for  the  departure  from  a 
right  line  of  succession,  and  Henry  himself  was  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection which  made  a  female  reign  so  strange  in  the  person  of  hia 
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mother.  In  this  way  there  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  whose  accession  was  so  strong  an  assertion  of  the  right  of 
election,  really  did  a  great  deal  in  its  results  for  the  growth  of  the 
hereditary  principle. 


NOTE  EE.   p.  271. 
The  alleged  Danish  Invasion  in  Stephen's  Time. 

In  the  Continuatio  Gremblacensis  to  Sigebert  (Pertz,  vi.  386)  is 
a  story  which  asserts  a  Danish  invasion  of  England  in  the  year 
II 38.  The  tale  seems  to  be  accepted  by  Lappenberg  (ii.  323)  5 
but  it  is  thrown  into  a  note  by  his  English  translator  (386).  The 
story  runs  thus,  under  the  year  i  1 38 ; 

*'  Bex  Danorum,  audita  morte  regis  Anglorum,  cum  multo  na- 
vium  apparatu,  cum  militari  et  pedestri  exercitu,  fines  Anglise 
devastabat  omni  crudelitatis  genere;  dicens  antecessorum  heredi- 
tario  jure  et  collimitanei  maris  vicinitate  sibi  magis  deberi  r^num 
Angliae,  quam  Stephano  regi  et  Normannis  ex  Wilhelmi  bastardi 
pervasione.  Bex  Anglorum  repiitans  periculosum  primo  impetu 
cum  tarn  efferato  hoste  non  ex  equo  confligere  habita  dilatione  et 
inspecta  opportunitate,  dispersos  longe  lateque  et  inhiantes  prsedse 
facili  superavit  congressione,  multisque  eorum  interfectis  aut  captis, 
reliquos  compulit  cum  dedecore  ad  propria  redire." 

There  is  certainly  something  very  suspicious  when  a  foreigner  tells 
a  story  which  concerns  tlie  history  of  two  nations  neither  of  which 
has  preserved  any  trace  of  it  in  its  annals.  If  the  reigning  King  of 
Denmark — Eric  sui-named  the  Lamb,  who  reigned  from  ii37toii47 
— had  really  invaded  England,  and  had  been  overcome  by  the  skilful 
tactics  of  Stephen,  some  mention  of  so  remarkable  a  campaign  must 
surely  have  been  found  in  gome  Danish  or  English  writer.  And  it 
may  be  well  to  see  what  kind  of  writer  it  is  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  The  author  of  this  continuation  clearly  took  an  interest  in 
English  affairs,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  strangely  ill-informed 
about  them.  He  has  several  notices  of  Stephen's  reign,  but  they  all  go 
on  the  supposition  that  Henry  the  First  died  childless,  and  that  the 
civil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign  were  mere  ordinary  disturbances  raised 
^y  unruly  barons.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  opposing  claims 
of  Matilda.   His  first  notice  records  Stephen's  election  in  this  shape; 
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"  Aiig;ti,  diu  hnbita  deliberatione  quem  sublimareot  regis  homine 
et  faonore,  sine  liherit  defunctn  Heinrico  rege,  Stepbanum  eonsolyri- 
nutn  ejiM  conatitaerunt  pro  eo  regnare." 

The  next  entry  is  that  about  the  Danish  ioTasion.  Under  1139 
he  says, 

"Gentis  Anglorum  princii>e»,  a  rege  buo  disBeatiente?,  dum  alter 
alteri  Tftrie  oSBentitur,  gens  tota  per  eoe  affligitur,  eo  detenus  quo 
cives  ut  hoetes  non  ext«riiis  sed  interiufl  patitur." 

The  captivity  and  release  of  Stephen  are  both  recorded,  but  in  a 
way  which  Rhows  no  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  circumstonceB  under 
which  either  event  happened  ; 

"  1141.  Rex  Anglorum  Stephanus,  non  satis  csvena  dubios  ani- 
mos  principum  £cta  eibi  aniieitia  adhtercutium,  dum  quosdam  hostes 
eipugnare  nititur,  a  trnia  derelictus  et  ab  hostibus  interccptua  capitur 
et  cnstodiie  inancl[>atur. 

1142.  Rex  Anglorum,  quihufidam  pacis  conditionibus  solutus  a 
captione  qua  tenebatur,  iternm  Anglieie  genti  principatur." 

In  the  next  year  we  find  an  entry  of  a  very  general  kind ; 

"1143.  H«K  Anglorum,  nectlum  pacato  regno  suo,  contu maces 
mbjugare  volebat,  Bed  non  vajebat,  quia  tutam  fidem  nusquam  re- 
periebat,  et  conatus  suoa  non  prosperari  sed  frustrari  dolebat." 

Lastly,  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  if  we  are  bo  to  call  it,  by 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou  is  recorded  in  this  way; 

"  I [45.  !Northniaiini  qui  subditi  fuerant  Heinrico  regi  Anglorum, 
pmri  pendenteE  Buccesaorem  ejus  Stephanum,  subdunt  se  regimioi 
comitis  Andegavensium." 

It  would  seem  as  if,  perhaps  by  dwelling  wholly  on  Tinchebrai 
and  forgetting  Senlac,  the  writer  had  looked  on  Normandy  simply 
as  a  province  subject  to  England.  lHow  surely  a  writer  who  knew 
»o  little  about  a  matter  in  which  he  clearly  took  a  kind  of  interest, 
and  who  could  make  so  many  entries  about  Stephen  witliout  one 
Word  about  the  Empreps  or  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  would  be  quite 
capable  of  making  the  mistake  which  alone  makes  the  entry  intel- 
ligible, that  of  mistaking  the  King  of  Scots  for  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. To  confound  Denmark  and  Scotland  is  really  not  much 
wilder  than  the  story  which  turns  "William's  Normans  into  Aqui- 
taoians  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  729,  Ed.  2),  or  than  the  wild  fable  about 
the  death  of  Cnut  {see  vol.  i.  pp.  504,  532,  523).  The  story  is  put 
in  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and  the  hereditary  claim 
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put  into  the  month  of  the  Danish  King  wonld  have  at  least  as 
much  force  in  the  mouth  of  the  8on  of  Kaigaret.  The  other 
ar<mment,  where  he  claims  "  collimitanei  maris  Ticini^te,"  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand,  or  indeed  to  construe  in  any  case,  if  it 
means,  as  Lappenherg  takes  it,  "dass  die  gemeinschaftliche  Be- 
spiilung  seinen  und  der  englischer  Ktisten  durch  die  Nordsee  ihn 
ein  Naherrecht  an  Enghind  verleihe."  That  argument  might  hare 
been  pressed  with  just  as  much  force  on  the  Norman  side;  bat, 
if  the  words  can  be  anyhow  so  twisted  as  to  mean  that  the  sea 
did  not  come  between  his  own  kmgdom  and  the  kingdom  which 
he  sought  for,  that  aiigument  would  apply  to  Scotland,  and,  among 
recognized  kingdoms,  to  Scotland  only.  liVlien  the  Scots  had  once 
1)een  tamed  into  Danes,  the  details  of  the  story  would  of  coarse 
shape  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  a  Danish  invasion.  The 
invading  King  would  be  made  to  come  by  sea. 

Scots  and  Danes  are  again  confounded  by  the  Winchester  An- 
nalist, 1093  ;  ''  Hoc  anno  occisus  est  Halcolmas  rex  DanoranL" 


NOTE  FP.  p.  328. 
The  Tbeaty  between  Stephen  and  Henbt. 

The  agreement  made  between  Stephen  and  Henry  in  November, 
1 153,  is  preserved  to  us  both  in  the  informal  notices  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  and  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  charter  of  Stephen, 
printed  in  Rymer,  L  1 8.  But  the  agreement  for  the  destruction  of 
the  unlawful  castles  on  which  the  historians  insist  does  not  appear 
in  the  text  of  the  charter.  But  it  seems  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
Robert  de  Monte  (1153),  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (228),  when  he 
speaks  of  the  conference  at  Dunstable,  and,  most  distinctly  of  all, 
of  John  of  Hexham  (282),  that,  besides  the  extant  charter,  there 
was  another  document,  containing  the  agreement  for  the  destruction 
of  the  castles  and  the  other  temporary  measures  which  were  needed 
for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  charter  embrace  the  points  which  arc 
spoken  of  in  the  vaguer  words  of  the  contemporary  writers.  See, 
besides  those  already  referred  to,  the  Chronicle,  in  anno ;  William 
of  Newburgh,  i.  30;  Gervase,  1375.  They  set  forth  the  adop- 
tion of  Henry  by  Stephen  as  his  son  and  successor,  the  retention 
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of  the  crown  by  Stepben  for  life,  and  same  add  the  engagement 
of  Stephen  to  take  Heniy  as  his  chief  counsellor.  This  last  grows 
ia  Roger  of  Howden  (l  213)  into  an  actual  appointment  of  Henry 
to  the  office  of  Justiciar.  The  charter  does  not  in  so  many 
words  contain  an  adoption  of  Henry  as  Stephen's  eon,  but  it  ie 
mach  the  same  thing  when  Stephen  Bays,  "  Henricum  ducem  Nor- 
maunite  post  me  suceesEorem  Anglite  regni  et  bteredem  meum  jure 
bsereditario  constitui,  et  sic  ei  et  hferedibus  suis  rcgnnm  Anglite 
donari  et  confirmavi."  Presently  lie  uses  the  more  distinct  words, 
"  Sicnt  filium  et  hseredem  meum  in  omnibus  in  quibus  pot«ro 
cam  mann  tenebo."  Then  comes  the  liomage  done  by  Henry  to 
Stepben  (which  is  described  as  being  done  "  propter  bunc  honorem 
rt  donationem  et  confirraationem  sibi  a  me  factam  "),  the  bom^e 
of  Stephen's  son  William  to  Henry,  the  homage  to  Stephen  of 
those  Earls  and  Barons  on  the  Duke's  side  who  bad  never  been 
the  King's  men  "  pro  honore  quern  domino  suo  feci,"  and  that  done 
by  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  citizens  on  the  King's  side  to  the  Duke, 
"salva  mea  fidelitnte,  quamdiu  vixero  et  rrr/nvm  tennero."  The 
otiier  provisions  of  the  charter  are  temporary  and  personal,  in- 
cluding the  guard  inn  ship  of  certain  castles.  The  different  names 
by  which  the  fortresses  are  spoken  of  are  worth  noting.  London 
of  course  is  "turns;"  Oxford  and  Windsor  ore  "motte;"  Win- 
cheater  is  "  castrum,"  Lincoln  "  finuitas,"   Southarapf  on   "  muni- 

Tlic  order  of  time  and  place  in  this  series  of  transactions  cornea 
out  best  in  the  narrative,  rhetorical  as  it  ip,  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. See  also  the  Cbi-onicle,  Robert  de  Mont«  in  anno,  and 
Gervase,  1375.  The  chief  diffioulty,  not  of  much  importance  for 
my  subject,  is  that  in  the  charter  the  various  acts  of  homage  are 
recorded  to  have  been  already  done,  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
pkces  them  a  few  weeks  later. 

NOTE  GG.  p.  360. 

English  Trade  with  Qebmant. 

Or  trade  with  Germany  in  earlier  times  I  have  spoken  in  vol.  i. 
pp.  68,  309,  vol.  iv.  p.  41.  The  continuation  of  tlie  same  trade 
after  the  Conquest  is  treated  of  by  Lappenberg  in  his  Urkuudliche 
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Geschichte  des  Hansiscben  Stahlhofes  za  London,  5  et  eeqq.     His 
coUectiou  of  documents  contains  a  number  of  writs  of  Heniy  the 
Second,  Bicbard  tbe  First,  and  Jobn,  some  granted  to  tbe  Gknnan 
merchants  in  general,  some  to  those  of  particular  cities,  especially 
Roln,  some  to  particular  persons  by  name.     Tbe  earliest  writ,  in 
1 157,  distinctly  mentions  the  house  ("domus  sua")  which  the  men  of 
Koln  had  in  London.     Tbe  King  commands  that  they  should  be 
treated  "sicut  homines  mei  et  amici."     By  the  next,  in  11 57)  the 
men  of  Kbln  are  allowed  to  sell  their  wine  "  ad  forum  quo  venditur 
vinum  Francigenum/'    By  one  of  Richard  in  1194  "nostri  cives  de 
Colonia"  are  released  from  a  payment  of  two  shillings  to  the  Guild- 
hall in  London.     The  writs  of  John  are  more  numerous  than  those 
of  bis  father  and  brother,  and  in  many  of  them  the  privileges  are 
said  to  be  granted  out  of  regard  to  his  nephew  the  Emperor  Otto. 
See  also  Sartorius,  TJrkundlicbe  Geschichte  des  Ursprunges  der 
deutschen  Hanse,  edited  by  Lappenberg,  i.  41 ;    Pauli,  Bilder  aus 
Alt-England,  168. 


NOTE  HH.  p.  371. 

Military  Tenures. 

I  MUST  here  keep  clear  of  the  wide  subject  of  the  general  origin 
of  feudal  tenures,  and  of  the  exact  amount  of  advance  towards 
them  which  had  been  made  in  England  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Much  light  has,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  been 
thrown  on  these  matters  since  this  History  was  begun,  and  I  look 
forward  to  another  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  points  as 
far  as  they  bear  on  the  early  history  of  England.  The  general 
origin  of  the  feudal  relation  can  hardly  be  better  set  forth  than  it 
was  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (English  Commonwealth,  i.  505)  ; 
"  The  relation  of  vassalage,  originally  personal,  became  annexed  to 
the  tenure  of  land."  The  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are, 
that  there  was  no  one  moment  when  a  '*  Feudal  System  "  was  in- 
troduced into  England ;  that  the  feudal  tenures  of  land  were  de- 
veloped gradually ;  that  in  England  they  were  merely  a  system  of 
land  tenure,  and  had  not  the  political  results  which  they  had  in 
other  countries;  lastly,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
formal  distinction  between  men  of  Norman  and  men  of  Eng- 
lish birth.     The  King,  as  King,  could  summon  the  fyrd,  of  the 
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nation;  as  lord,  be  could  saromon  hia  military  tenante.  NortnsD 
blood  would  prevail  in  the  latter  class,  English  blood  in  t!ie 
former.  But  it  is  delusive  to  say  with  Oueist  (Englische  Tcr- 
waltungsrecht,  i.  112),  "Eb  war  klar,  dasa  daa  Normannentlium 
sich  nnr  als  geschlosseDe  Hecreamacht  hehaupteu." 

The  absence  of  any  distioct  mention  of  military  tenures  iii 
Domeeday  is  strongly  and  clearly  brouglit  out  by  Sir  Francis  Pnl- 
grave  (Normandy  and  England,  iii.  609  et  aeq.).  The  Survey 
nowhere  employs  the  feudal  language  wbich  became  familiar  in  tb.? 
twelfth  century.  Compare  for  instance  the  records  in  the  first 
volume  of  Heame's  Liber  Niger  ScaccariL  In  this  last  we  find 
something  about  knights'  fees  in  every  page.  In  Domesday 
there  is  not  a  word.  The  word  "miles"  b  sometimes  found. 
Thus  we  have  heard  of  a  "  miles  "  of  ILalpb  of  Tailleboia  abovt.^. 
p.  772.  We  hear  (173)  of  a  "miles"  of  Saint  Wulfstan,  in  wfeose 
case  the  Bishop  seems  to  exercise  something  like  the  feudal  rigbt 
of  marriage ;  "  Hanc  terram  tenuit  Sirof  de  eplscopo  T.  R.  E.,  quo 
mortoo  dedit  episcopua  filiam  ejus  cum  bac  terra  cuidam  bug 
militi  qui  et  matrcm  pasceret  et  ejuBcopo  inde  serviret."  Compare 
also  the  English  nephew  of  Bisbop  Hermann  in  66,  who  was  "  miles 
jnsfu  regis."  In  moBt  of  the  cases  where  "milites"  are  spoken  of  then: 
is  some  reference  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  in  the  entry  about  the 
Archbishop's  knights  in  p.  372,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  in  1656, 
iti6  about  the  "milites"  of  the  abbeys  of  Wincbcombe  and  Evesham. 
On  the  lands  oftheArchbisbopofYork  at  Southwell, iu  383,"  Anglici," 
"milites,"  and  "  clerici  "  seem  marked  off  aa  three  distinct  clasaeB, 
And,  as  we  have  seen  tlie  growing  right  of  marriage,  ao  we  see  the 
growing  rigbt  of  wardabip  in  the  story  of  Harold  son  of  Ralph  (see 
Tol.  ii.  p.  633).  And  we  find  another  very  curioua  case  in  Doraesdny. 
50  6.  A  king's  tbegn  named  £1fric  held  lands  in  Hampshire 
which  his  father  had  held  of  King  Eadward ;  "  sed  hie  regem  nou 
requisivit  post  mortem  Godric  sui  arunculi  qui  earn  cnstodiehat." 
These  instances  show  the  way  in  which  all  these  things  were 
creeping  in,  but  were  not  yet  systematized.  As  Sir  Fraiicis 
Palgrave  says,  Domesday  contains  no  record  of  any  new  duties 
or  services  of  any  kind.  On  tbe  other  hand,  when  we  comi' 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  get  the  record  in  tbe 
Liber  Niger  and  an  elaborate  system  of  feudal  juriaprudence  in  tlic 
work  of  Randolf  of  Glanville.     It  is  too  much  to  speak,  aa  Bir 
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Francis  Palgraye  does,  of  a  '^  revolution  **  brought  about  under 
Henry  the  Second;  but  his  reign  surely  marks  the  time  when  ideas 
and  practices  which  had  been  gradually  growing  up,  both  before  the 
Conquest  and  after,  were  finally  put  into  a  systematic  shape.  Han- 
dolf  Flambard  made,  lawyer-like,  a  series  of  logical  inferences  and 
set  them  practically  working.     The  later  Randolf  codified  them. 

'  The  growth  of  the  system  of  knights'  fees  out  of  the  older  system 
of  hides  is  traced  by  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  261  et  seqq.     The  old 
service  of  a  man  from  each  five  hides  of  land  would  go  on ;  only  it 
would  take  a  new  name  and  a  new  spirit.     The  division  of  the 
land  into  knights*  fees,  and  the  fixing  of  the  knight's  fee  to  a  par- 
ticular amount  of  land,  were  both  gradual  processes,  which  probably 
took  a  definite  shape  (see  Const.  Hist.  i.  383)  under  Henry  the 
First.     The  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  which  codified  the  feudal 
tenures  as  a  system  of  tenure  of  land,  also  destroyed  their  real  mili- 
tary importance  by  the  institution  of  scutage.    The  obscurity  which 
covers  all  these  subjects  comes  from  the  gradual  and  incidental 
way  in  which  everything  was  done.     Customs  grew  up  without 
any  law  or  proclamation  establishing  them  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment.    We  have  therefore  no  records  except  incidental  notices. 
We  see  that  a  practice  had  not  been  introduced  at  a  certain  time, 
and  that  it  had  been  introduced  at  a  certain  later  time ;  and  that 
is  all.     It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  fix  the  great  time  of  in- 
novation to  the  administration  of  Bandolf  Flambard.      Certain 
things  are  taken  for  granted  in  the  charter  of  Henry  the  First  of 
which  there  is  no  mention  in  Domesday.     Thus  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  First,   11  (Select  Charters,  98),  the  ''milites  qui  per 
loricas  terras  suas  defendunt "  (see  above,  p.  371,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  341) 
are  taken  for  granted  as  one  class  of  "  milites,"  though  seemingly 
not  co-extensive  with  the  whole  order.     Henry  goes  on  to  relieve 
them  from  other  payments  and  services  on  their  demesne  lands 
(''terras  dominicarum   carrucarum   suarum   quietas  ah  omnibus 
gildis,  et  omni  opere,  proprio  dono  meo  concede").     This  sounds 
as  if,  under  Flambard,  lands  had  been  unfairly  made  subject  to  two 
kinds  of  services.     Henry  releases  them  from  the  older  ones.     This 
fixes  the  time  when  the  newer  ones  came  in,  or  rather  the  time 
when  they  were  fixed  as  universal  customs.     But  there  are  not, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  ever  were,  any  laws  of 
William  Eufus  establishing  them  in  a  formal  way. 
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NOTE  11.  pp.  373,  379. 
Reliefs. 

The  difference  between  the  heriot  and  the  relief,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which  an  English  institution 
was  modified  in  the  hands  of  Norman  lawyers.     The  essence  of  the 
thing  is  the  same ;  in  both  cases  the  new  possessor  of  the  estate  has 
to   pay   a  succession  duty  of  some   kind    or  other.     And   it   is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  general  run  of  things  that  the  older 
custom,   in  the  case   of  many  customary  tenures,   has  gone  on 
alongside  of  the  newer  custom,  and  has  actually  survived  it.     Nor 
is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  original  payment  in  kind,  the  true 
heregeaiu  of  horses  and  arms,  should,  for  convenience'  sake,  be 
commuted  for  a  payment  in  money.     But  the  principle  of  the  thing 
is  changed  in  the  way  which  I  have  said  in  the  text,  and  in  this 
case  the  new  name  is  no  translation  of  the  old  one.     The  heriot  is 
simply  a  payment  of  arms  or  other  warlike  necessaries.     The  word 
reUvium  brings  in  quite  a  new  idea,  that  of  '^taking  up"  a  fief 
which  has  lapsed,  even  if  the  lapse  vdoes  not  go  beyond  a  legal 
fiction.     Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  a  picturesque  "  imaginary  con- 
versation," laid  in  the  days  of  Cnut  (English  Commonwealth,  i.  580), 
in  which  the  notion  of  relief  seems  to  be  carried  too  far  back,  though 
by  carrying  it  back  further  still  it  would  probably  become  true. 
(See  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  i.  178,  ii.  98.)     The  law  of  the 
heriot  appears  in  the  Laws  of  Cnut  (ii.  70  et  seqq.,  Schmid  308), 
where  the  words  *^  butan  his  rihtan  here-geate  "  appear  in  the  Latin 
version  as  '^nisi  quantum  ad  justam  relevationem  pertinet,  quss 
Anglice  vocatur  heregaty     Sir  Henry  Ellis,  i.  271,  has  collected 
the  instances  of  the  relief  by  that  name  in  Domesday,  30  6,  $6  6, 
2806,   2986.      But  at  Cambridge,  189,  we  twice  find  the  heriot 
itsell      In   one   case,   '^de  harieta  lagemannorum   habuit  isdem 
Picot  viii.  libras  et  unum  palefridum  et  unius  militis  arma."     In 
the  alleged  Laws   of  William    (i.    20,   Schmid   334)   the  right 
appears,   with  hardly  any  change,  as   "relevium."      So  in  the 
Laws  of  Henry   (x.   i,  Schmid   442),  among  the  King's  rights 
are  ^'relevationes  baronum  suorum,''  and  Cnut's  Law  is  again  re- 
pealed (xiv.)  with  the  word  "relevatio."     In  the  genuine  charter 
of  Henry  (Schmid,  432-434 ;  Select  Charters,  97)  he  makes  the 
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promise  which  I  have  refened  to  in  p.  373;  "Si  quia  barouUm, 
coMiitum  nieonim,  aive  aliunitn  qui  de  me  tenent,  mortuos  fuerit, 
heeres  suus  uod  rcilimet  tcrram  Buam  eicut  faciebat  tempore  fratris 
mei,  ficd  justa  et  legitiinn  rLlev'atione  relevabit  earn.  Similiter  et 
homines  baronum  meorum  justa  et  legitima  relevatione  relevabunt 
teiTaa  suns  dc  dfrainis  Buis."  The  law  of  rehef  ia  ite  later  form  is 
a  chief  subject  of  tha  ninth  book  of  Glanville,  and  it  comea  in  for 
notice  in  the  Dialogue  de  Seaccario  (Select  Charters,  218,  235).  See 
also  Phillips,  Euglische  Ri;icli3  uud  Bechtsgeschichte,  ii.  ao8 ; 
Gneist,  Englische  Verwaltung-recht,  i.  i  rj ;  and,  above  all,  Stubba, 
Conet.  Hist.  i.  24,  157  anil  the  passages  there  referred  to,  z6i, 
383- 

NOTE  KK.   pp.  399,  401,  402, 

The  Alleged  Lawb  of  William  and  Henby  thb  Fibst. 

Of  the  real  legislation  of  William  I  spoke  in  vol  iv.  pp.  324,  , 
39a,  624.  His  genuine  ordinances  are  given  in  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters,  80,  from  the  Teitus  RoBcntia.  They  are  given  also,  with 
very  little  diiTerence,  by  Rogfi'  of  Howden  (ii.  215,  216)  under  the 
year  1 1 80,  when  he  recorde  the  appointment  of  Eandolf  of  Glanville 
as  Justiciar,  and  adds,  "ciijiis  saiiientia  conditee  sunt  leges  Bubscriptte 
quaa  Ajiglicanna  Tocamus."  This  amall  code  is  headed  with  the 
words,  "  Hie  intimatur  quid  Willelmua  rex  Anglorum  cum  prio- 
cipibua  suia  conatituit  post  con  quia  itionem  Anglin."  A  fuller,  bat 
dearly  interpolated,  form  t-f  the  same  document  is  printed  in 
Seldeu'sEadmer,  189;  Wilkiiis,  217  ;  Thorpe,  laws  and  Ingtitutes, 
490.  The  character  of  the  two  versiona,  with  the  date  and  object 
ofthe  interpolations,  ia  fully  dificuBEed  byStubba,  Preface  to  Roger, 
ii.  sxiii.  One  point  is  that  tlie  simple  form  "  inter  Anglos  et  Nor- 
mannos"  awella  into  "inter  Anglos  et  NormannoB,  FnmcoB  et 
Entones  Wallife  et  Comubir.-,  Pietos  et  Scotoa  AlbanisB,  similiter 
inter  Fnincoa  et  insulanos,  [.i-oiinciaa  et  patriae  qua  pertinent  ad 
coronam  et  dignitatem,  deffinionem  et  observatJonem  et  honorem 
regiii  noBtri  et  inter  omnes  nobis  subjectos  per  univetMm  monarchiam 
regm  Britflnnise,"  The  ain.pler  form  exactly  espreasea  what  was 
wanted  m  William's  day  ;  th.  other,  though  it  has  the  ring  of  some 
of  the  elder  ehai-tera  of  ^thelred  and  Eadward,  ia  mere  talk  w  far 
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as  WiUiam  was  concerned,  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs  suggests,  it  comes  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  is  suggested  by  the  controversies  of  his  reign.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  simple  form  '^  extra  Angliam  "  becomes  in  the  second 
clause  "  extra  universum  regnum  Angliae  quod  olim  vocabatur  reg- 
nun  BritannisB."  Several  clauses  are  inserted,  most  of  which  have 
something  or  other  about  them  which  shows  their  later  date.  The 
most  important  is  that  which  stands  as  clause  5  in  the  interpolated 
version,  headed  "  De  Clientelari  sen  Feudorum  Jure  et  Ingenuorum 
Immunitate,"  in  which,  among  many  expressions  belonging  to  a 
later  day  than  William's,  he  is  made  to  promise  that  all  freemen 
shall  hold  their  lands  and  goods  *^  libere  ab  omni  exactione  injusta 
et  ab  omni  taMagioy  It  is  plain  enough  when,  and  with  what 
object,  this  interpolation  was  made. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  Professor  Stubbs'  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  shorter  and  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
longer  form.  These  genuine  ordinances  are  followed  in  Roger  of 
Howden  (ii.  218)  by  the  story  of  William  summoning  twelve  men 
of  each  shire  to  declare  the  laws.  Then  follow  a  series  of  laws 
which  are  introduced  as  those  which  these  jurors  declared.  But 
they  were  clearly  put  in  their  present  shape  at  a  much  later  time ; 
that  is,  they  are  probably,  as  Professor  Stubbs  suggests,  drawn  up 
hj  the  Justiciar  Eandolf  himself,  but  with  additions  which  are  later 
still.  (See  also  Phillips,  i.  322;  Schmid,  Ivi;  Liebermann,  Ein- 
leitung  in  den  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  72,  who  disputes  Bandolf's 
authorship.)  In  the  eleventh  article,  on  Danegeld,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  times  of  William  Rufus  and  his  brother  Robert. 
The  seventeenth  contains  a  definition  of  the  duty  of  a  King,  with 
a  reference  to  Pippin  and  Charles,  who,  in  one  manuscript,  are 
strangely  made  to  be  contemporaries  and  correspondents  of  William 
the  Conqueror  ("  Hie  incipit  qusedam  sententia  Willelmi  Bastard 
regis  AnglisB  quam  de  regis  nomine  Pipino  et  Karolo  ejus  filio 
sciscitantibus,  scripsit").  The  laws  are  interrupted  by  the  story  of 
William's  preference  for  the  laws  of  the  Bendlagu  and  his  final 
confirmation  of  the  Laws  of  Eadward  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  324).  Then 
comes  an  explanation  that  the  laws  of  Eadward  were  not  laws 
of  hb  own  making,  but  the  laws  of  his  grandfather  Eadgar, 
which  had  fallen  out  of  use  during  the  troubles  of  the  time  of 
^thelred  and  the  following  Danish  reigns.     Then  follows  a  history 
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of  Eadgar  iBtbeling  and  his  sisters,  telling  how  Eadward  first 
adopted  Eadgar  as  his  heir,  and  afterwards,  when  he  saw  that 
Eadgar  had  no  chance  against,  the  sons  of  God  wine,  altered  his 
will  in  favour  of  William.  Here  we  see  the  later  notion  of  the 
rights  of  Eadgar  coming  in  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  604).  Then  come  some 
more  laws,  and  lastly  a  pedigree  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  English 
Ei  ngs  from  Rolf  to  John .  These  then  are  the  alleged  Laws  of  Eadward, 
seemingly  in  their  earliest  form.  That  they  are,  as  they  stand,  a 
genuine  document  of  the  age  of  Eadward  or  William  cannot  be 
believed  for  a  moment;  but  they  are  evidently  founded  on  re- 
membrances of  the  Old-English  law,  and  they  doubtless  show  us 
what  Roger  of  Howden  and  the  Justiciar  Randolf  believed  that 
Old-English  law  to  have  been. 

This  collection  again,  like  the  more  genuine  ordinances  of  William, 
has  undergone  some  strange  interpolations.  .  Thus  the  Harleian 
copy,  which  Schmid  (491)  has  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
version  of  Roger  of  Howden,  besides  smaller  differences,  has  large 
additions  of  a  manifestly  later  date.  They  contain  a  great  deal 
about  Arthur,  much  strange  ethnology,  a  legendary  account  of  Ine, 
an  accoiint  of  London  as  a  Trojan  colony,  and  much  more  which  was 
altogether  unknown  in  the  days  of  William,  and  must  have  been 
very  new  even  in  the  days  of  Henry.  There  are  also  the  Laws  of 
the  Confessor,  with  a  French  version,  one  form  of  which  comes  from 
the  false  Ingulf.  These  are  printed  in  Selden's  Eadmer,  173; 
Wilkins,  219  ;  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  Ixxxix;  Thorpe, 
Laws  and  Lastitutes,  466;  Schmid,  323.  The  use  of  the  French 
language  is  of  course  fatal  to  all  belief  in  their  genuineness,  and 
Professor  Stubbs  (Preface  to  Roger,  ii.  xliv)  has  traced  out  the 
history  of  some  of  the  corruptions  and  interpolations.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  one  version,  the  Lichfield  MS.  (see  Wilkins, 
216;  Thorpe,  xii),  makes  Ealdred  Archbishop  of  York  and  Hugh  of 
Orival  Bishop  of  London  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  375)  at  the  same  time. 
The  more  hopeless  blunders  of  those  who  strove  to  correct  this 
blunder  are  traced  out  by  Professor  Stubbs. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  a  somewhat  difficult  passage  of  Roger  of 
Howden  (ii.  234)  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  word 
'* Saxon"  as  a  note  of  time.  This  fashion,  like  the  later  interpola- 
tions, shows  the  influence  of  the  Arthur  stories.  We  read  that 
the  Banish  law  was  in  force  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
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shire  with  oertain  differences ;  "  Et  hoc  ex  affinitate  Saxonum  tern- 
porisy  major  emendatio  foris&cturse  Saxonum  quater  viginti  libm 
et  qnatnor/*  "Saxon"  is  not  yet  opposed  to  "Norman;"  but  it 
is  already  beginning  to  be  distinguished  from  Dane  or  Northman. 
The  language  of  Bishop  Richard  in  the  "Dialogus  de  Scaccario" 
is  different.  He  has  often  (see  Select  Charters,  193)  to  distinguish 
"  Anglici  "  and  "  Normanni/'  even  while  asserting  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  327) 
that  the  distinction  was  in  his  day  forgotten.  And  he  has  some- 
times to  use  the  word  "  Anglicus "  chronologically,  in  the  way  in 
which  people  now  talk  about  "Saxon  times."  Thus  we  have 
"rcges  Anglici,"  "tempora  Anglicorum"  (Select  Charters,  168), 
and  the  like.  But  the  word  which  he  always  opposes  to  "Anglicus" 
is  always  "  Normannus,"  not  "  Francus  "  or  "  Francigena."  That  is 
to  say,  he  is  speaking  historically,  as  we  do  now,  of  a  past  state  of 
things  which  the  word  "  Normannus  "  best  expressed.  "  Francus," 
the  phrase  of  Domesday,  though  still  kept  by  routine  in  certain 
formulse,  would  in  his  day  have  given  a  wrong  meaning. 

Lastly,  among  the  genuine  legislation  of  William  we  have 
(Wilkins,  230 ;  Thorpe,  489  ;  Schmid,  353)  three  ordinances  in 
Latin  and  English,  bearing  on  the  ordeal  and  wager  of  battle,  which 
are  headed  in  the  English  "  Willelmes  cyninges  asetnysse."  I  shall 
say  more  of  these  in  the  next  Note. 

It  may  be  well,  with  these  genuine  {tnd  imaginary  laws  of  Wil- 
liam before  us,  to  look  to  the  account  of  his  legislation  as  g^ven  in 
the"Dialogus  de  Scaccario "  (Select  Charters,  199).  When  Wil- 
liam had  conquered  the  island-— does  any  special  thought  of  Aber- 
nethy  and  Saint  David's  lurk  in  the  words  "  ulteriores  insulse  fines 
Buo  subjugasset  imperioV — "decrevit  subjectum  sibi  populum  juri 
scripto  legibusque  subjicere."     Then, 

"  Propositis  legibus  Anglicanis  secundum  tripartitam  earum  dis- 
tinctionem,  hoc  est  Merchenelage,  Denelage,  Westsaxenelage,  quas- 
dam  reprobavit,  quasdam  autem  approbans,  illis  transmarinas 
Neustrise  leges,  qusB  ad  regni  pacem  tuendam  eflScacissimsB  vide- 
bantur,  adjecit." 

Here  is  no  mention  of  William's  supposed  preference  for  the  laws 
of  the  Denalagn  over  those  of  the  rest  of  England.  The  writer  perhaps 
fancied  that  William  made  greater  changes  than  he  really  did; 
but  his  account  does  not  badly  describe  the  great  source  of  our  law, 
the  Laws  of  King  Eadward  with  the  amendments  of  King  William. 
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Alongside  of  the  so-called  Laws  of  Eadward  and  WilliancL  we 
have  the  so-called  Laws  of  Henry  (Wilkins,  233;  Thorpe,  497  ; 
Schmid,  432).     They  are  discussed  by  Allen,  in  Thorpe,  609  ; 
Phillips,  i.  202;  Schmid,  Ixix;  Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  100.    The 
BO  called  Laws  follow  the  charter  of  Heniy  (see  above^  p.  168)  and 
his  charter  to  the  City  of  London  (Select  Charters,  103);  and  the 
whole  is  introduced  with  a  heading  containing  a  splendid  panegyric 
of  the  "gloriosus  Caesar  Henricus"  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  552,  556,  £d. 
2),  whose  rule  is  fittingly  expressed  by  the  verb  "  imperare."  There 
is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  "  beata  pacis  ac  libertatis  exoptatee  gan- 
dia "  which  he  had  given  to  his  kingdom,  and  a  prayer  for  the 
welfare  of  himself.  Queen  Matilda,  and  their  children.     This  of 
course  cannot  be  later  than  the  death  of  MatiIJa  in  11 18.     But  a 
number  of  things  show  that  the  compilation  itself  must  be  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  not,  as  Allen  thought  (Thorpe,  612),  the 
work  of  Bandolf  Flambard.     It  gives  the  English  bishopiicks 
a  number  which  they  did  not  reach  till  the  foundation  of  the  see 
of  Carlisle  in  11 33  (see  above,  p.  230),  and  it  has  references  to 
canon  law  which  cannot  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  1151.     But,  as 
Professor  Stubbs  remarks,  as  it  contains  no  references  to  the  I^is- 
lation  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  early  years 
of  his  reign. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  is  simply  a  compilation 
such  as  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  text,  which  has  somehow  got  added  to 
copies  of  two  genuine  documents  of  Henry,    The  collection  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  laws ;  but  there  is  no  name  of  any  enacting  King,  and 
the  compiler  sometimes  speaks  in  his  own  person.     Thus  in  viii.  6 
he  refers  to  "Edwardi  beatissimi  principis  tempera,"  which  may 
show   that    the    date    is    later   than  Eadward's  canonization    in 
1 151.     The  collection  is  chiefly  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Old- 
English  laws,  which  are  traced  to  their  originals  by  Allen  and 
Phillips.    Along  with  these  are  a  great  many  entries  bearing  on 
the  relations  between  French  and  English,  according  to  the  genuine 
ordinances  of  William  (xlviii.  2,  Ixiv.  3,  Ixix.  i,  Ixxv.  6,  7,  Ixxxii. 
I,  xci.  I,  xcii.  2,  6,  9,  10,  11).     These  ai-e  curiously  mixed  up  with 
laws  about  Englishmen  and  Danes,  and  (Ixx.  5)  with  the  old  West- 
Saxon  law  in  which  Welsh  and  English  are  distinguished.    We  see 
signs  of  the  later  date  of  the  composition  in  the  provision  about 
the  trial  of  cardinals  (v.  11),  in  the  mention  of  "castellatio  sine 
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licentia"  (xiii.  i)  among  the  crimes  that  put  a  man  at  the  King's 
mercy,  and  in  such  phrases  as  (xxv.  xxix.  i)  ''Si  exsurgat  placitum 
inter  homines  alicujus  baronum  socnam  habentium,"  ''regis  judices 
sunt  barones  comitatus,  qui  liberas  in  eis  terras  habent."  The 
compiler  refers  to  the  Civil  Law  (xxxiii.  4),  to  the  Salic  Law 
(Ixxxyii.  10)  ;  and  (xvii)  he  makes  a  complaint  against  the  Forest 
laws, "  quoque  forestarum  multiplici  satis  est  incommoditate  valla- 
tum."  And  once  (vi.  2)  he  breaks  forth  into  a  longer  moan  about 
the  difficulties  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  general.  In  short, 
the  book  is  simply  a  law-book  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  code,  and 
tacked  on  to  the  two  genuine  charters.  At  the  author  and  his 
motives  we  have  to  guess ;  but  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  it  is 
of  a  piece  with  those  panegyrics  of  Henry  the  Second  which  dwell 
pointedly  on  his  English  descent.  It  reads  as  if,  when  Henry  was 
restoring  order  after  the  anarchy  and  renewing  the  laws  of  his 
grandfather,  some  one  who  remembered  and  loved  the  older  laws 
thought  of  putting  them  into  shape  as  modified  by  the  legislation 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
this  code  was  at  all  in  the  minds  of  Stephen  Langton  and  the 
barons  when  they  demanded  the  laws  of  Henry  along  with  the  laws 
of  Eadward  (see  above,  p.  710).  In  any  case  the  collection  is  a 
witness  to  the  way  in  which  the  memory  of  the  older  laws  still 
dwelt  in  men*s  minds  several  generations  after  the  Conquest. 

The  memory  of  Henry  the  First's  reign  as  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  law  comes  out  strongly  in  one  or  two  incidental  notices 
in  the  "Dialogus  de  Scaccario.''  The  most  striking  is  where 
(Select  Charters,  203)  a  law  of  Henry  the  Second  is  described  as 
"novella  constitutio,  hoc  est  post  tempora  regis  Henrici  primi." 
The  only  place  that  I  have  come  across  where  the  legislation  and 
reign  of  Henry,  as  a  whole,  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with  respect 
is  the  demand  of  the  London  citizens  to  the  Empress,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  in  p.  307. 

NOTE  LL.   p.  400. 
Ordeal  and  Wager  op  Battle. 

Of  William's  legislation  about  the  Ordeal  and  Wager  of  ^ttle 
I  have  said  something  in  the  text,  as  before  in  vol.  iv.  p.  624.  The 
ordinances  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Note  read  as  if  they  were 
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meant  to  clear  up  one  point  in  the  other  ordinance.  By  each 
statute  the  Englishman  who  is  appealed  hy  a  Frenchman  has  his 
full  choice  of  either  mode  of  trial,  hy  the  ordeal  or  by  battle.  But 
the  first  ordinance  of  the  "  asetnysse  "  reads  as  if  some  Frenchmen 
had  deemed  it  beneath  them  to  do  battle  with  an  Englishman.  For 
this  case  William  fully  provides.  The  Englishman  who  appeals  a 
Frenchman  has  his  choice  just  as  much  as  the  Englishman  who  is 
appealed  by  a  Frenchman.  It  is  pointedly  said  that  the  English- 
man may  make  his  appeal  by  battle,  if  he  chooses ; 

"  Gif  Engliscman  beclypa^  senigne  Frsenciscne  mane  to  omeste  for 
))e6fte  o¥^e  for  man-slihte  o^56e  for  senigan  ]>ingan,  J)e  gebyrige  omest 
fore  to  beonne  o^S^  dom  betweoxt  twam  mannum,  hsebbe  he  fiille 
leafe  swa  to  donne." 

The  heading  of  this  statute  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
William,  in  his  better  moments,  strove  to  identify  himself  with  the 
land  which  he  had  conquered  j  "  Wilhelm  [I  do  not  remember  this 
spelling  elsewhere]  cyng  gr^t  ealla  J)i  J)e  J)ys  gewrit  t6-cjjir6  ofer 
eall  Engla-land  fredndlice,  and  be<5t  and  e^c  c^  eallum  mannum 
ofer  eall  Angel-cynn  to  healdenne."  The  ring  of  the  Latin  is 
somewhat  different ;  "  Willelmus  Dei  gratia  rex  Anglorum,  omnibus 
ad  quos  scriptum  hoc  perveniat  salutem  et  amicitiam.  Mando  et 
prsecipio  per  totam  Anglise  nationem  custodiri."  Throughout  the 
statute  the  nations  are  distinguished  as  "  Frencisca ''  and  *'  £ng- 
lisca  ; "  but  if  the  Englishman  declines  battle,  the  Frenchman  has 
to  bring  his  witnesses  "eefter  Normandiscere  lage"  (cf.  above, 
p.  767).  "  Frencisca  "  was  the  only  word  which  would  take  in  all 
tbe  Homance-speaking  followers  of  William;  but,  when  it  came 
to  a  matter  of  law,  it  was  the  law  of  Normandy,  not  that  of 
France,  which  was  to  be  followed. 

The  principle  of  this  statute  is  clearly  to  keep  the  old  law  of 
England  in  its  primary  place.  Norman  law  is  set  up  beside  it  as 
something  exceptional,  something  for  the  benefit  of  Frenchmen  only. 
And  the  right  of  the  Englishman  to  equality  with  the  Frenchman 
is  fully  secured.  But  this  of  course  tended  (see  p.  400)  to  make 
the  wager  of  battle  fashionable,  even  in  cases  between  Englishman 
and  Englishman  (see  p.  487).  In  a  story  in  the  Miracula  B. 
Thomse,  184,  we  find  an  accuser  bearing  the  foreign  name  of  Fulk, 
and  an  accused  person  bearing  the  English  name  of  iEthelward, 
though  both  seem  to  be  in  a  rather  humble  walk  of  life,     -^thel- 
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ward  challenges  his  accuser  to  battle,  but  Fulk.  declines  the 
challenge,  and  demands  that  the  accused  should  go  to  the  water 
ordeaL  But  it  is  implied  that  this  was  through  some  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  Sheriff;  "Hie  enim  quia,  postulante  reo,  mono- 
machiam  inire  sibi  metuebat,  omnia,  quibus  ilium  ante  insimula- 
Yerat,  silentio  damnayit,  vicecomitem  judicesque  faciens  sibi 
propitios,  ut  a  duelli  necessitate  seipsum  excuteret,  et  alter  aquee 
judicio  examinaretur,  obtinuit/'  In  the  lately  published  "  Miracula 
8.  Thomae"  of  William  of  Canterbury,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robertson  (157),  the  same  story  is  told;  but  a  bribe  to  the  ap- 
paritor, another  Fulk,  "qui  ob  id  ipsum  bovem  acceperat,"  comes 
out  more  clearly.  There  is  a  like  story,  though  not  involving  the 
same  legal  point,  in  p.  420  of  this  last  collection,  of  one  Roger 
of  Durham,  which  is  certified  by  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
diocesan  Bishop  Hugh. 

Domesday,  especially  the  second  volume,  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  their  rights,  or  more  commonly  the  rights  of 
their  lords,  by  battle  or  by  ordeal.  Thus  in  ii.  146  a  man  of  the 
King  claims  sixteen  acres  which  were  held  by  Count  Alan; 
^  Offerendo  judicium  vel  bellum  contra  hundredum  quod  testatur  eos 
comiti  [here  we  see  a  tmce  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  defeated 
claimant  challenging  the  judges],  sed  quidam  homo  comitis  vult 
probare  quod  hundredum  verum  testatur  vel  judicio  vel  beUo." 
In  iL  393  there  is  a  dispute  about  Saint  Peter's  church  at  Ipswich 
and  its  possessions,  part  of  which  were  claimed  by  the  Sheriff  as 
belonging  to  the  King ;  "  Quinque  villani  eodem  manerio  testantur 
ei  et  offerunt  legem  qualem  quis  judicaverat,  sed  dimidium  hundret 
de  Gepeswis  testantur  quod  hoc  jacebat  ad  ecclesiam  T.  R  E.  et 
Wisgarus  [see  above,  p.  803]  tenebat,  et  offert  derationari."  So  in 
176;  "Hanc  terram  calumniatur  G-odricus  dapifer  per  hominem 
suum  judicio  vel  bello,  Radulfum  scilicet."  In  most  of  these  cases 
where  men  are  concerned  (cf.  177)  they  are  ready  to  prove  their 
case  by  either  mode  of  trial ;  not  so  when  in  1 66  the  men  of  the 
hundred  bear  witness  in  favour  of  William  of  Warren,  but  "quidam 
r^is  homo  vult  ferre  judicium  quod  jacuit  in  Stou  quando  forisfecit 
se  Radulfus  et  uno  anno  prius  et  uno  anno  postea."  Here  he  offers 
only  the  ordeal,  which  is  more  natural  when,  in  277  6,  a  woman  is 
concerned.  She  had  been  commended  to  Eadric  of  Laxfield,  and 
her  land,  which  had  passed  to  Earl  Balph,  ought  to  have  been  in 
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the  King's  hands.  But  Aitard,  a  man  of  Roger  Bigod,  claimed  it 
for  his  lord ;  "  Ita  hundret  esse  testatur,  et  ilia  femina  ofifert  judi- 
cium quod  verum  est  teste  hundret,  et  Aitardus  contradicit.*' 

See  more  on  the  wager  of  battle  in  Phillips,  ii.  121  ;  and  on 
ordeal  and  wager  of  battle  generally,  Palgrave,  English  Common- 
wealth, i.  215,  223  ;  though  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  argument 
that  wager  of  battle  was  a  received  Old-English  institution.  It 
does  indeed  in  William's  Laws  and  in  the  Chronicle  (1096)  bear 
the  English  name  of ''  Ornest ;"  but  is  not  this  a  case  of  a  Norman 
thing  bearing  an  English  name,  just  as  crowds  of  Engliah  things 
bear  Norman  names  ? 

NOTE  MM.   pp.  406,  419. 
Assemblies  under  the  Norman  Kings. 

I  MUST  leave  the  reader  to  judge  as  to  the  difference,  if  any  real 
difference  there  be,  between  Professor  Stubbs  and  myself  as  to  the 
constitution  of  assemblies  either  before  or  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  I  feel  assured  that  there  is  at  any  rate  no  practical 
difference  between  his  view  and  mine.  But  the  matter  has  been 
wholly  misunderstood  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  writers 
on  English  matters,  who  would  seem  to  have  given  a  good  deal  too 
much  faith  to  the  dreams  of  Thierry.  According  to  Gneist  (Eng- 
lische  Yerwaltungsrecht,  i.  224),  the  assembly,  which  the  English 
looked  on  as  a  continuation  of  the  Witenagemdt  and  the  Normans 
as  the  baronial  court  of  their  lord,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  mere  gathering  for  show ; 

''  Der  Eroberer  hatte  dafiir  gesorgt,  dass  sie  weder  das  Eine  noch 
das  Andere  wurde.  Die  Curia  war  yielmehr  nach  alien  beglaubigten 
Nachrichten  eben  ein  Hoffest,  dessen  Glanz  die  Meistbelehnten  (wie 
spater  auf  dem  Continent)  fiir  den  Mangel  politischer  Macht  und 
Bedeutung  entschadigen  musste." 

In  this  he  refers  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  seemingly  to  the 
well-known  passage  in  iii.  279,  though  the  phrase  "Curia  de 
More,"  which  William  does  not  use,  is  put  into  his  mouth. 
Nobody  doubts  that  the  Gemdt,  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest,  was  a  H off  est ;  the  question  is,  whether,  after  the 
Conquest  as  well  as  before,  it  was  not  a  great  deal  besides.  Qneist 
confutes  himself  by  his  extracts  in  p.  246,  where  he  brings  together 
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a  ^eat  number  of  cases  where  national  business  is  discussed  at 
the  Hoffest.  Yet  he  leaves  out  the  greatest  of  all,  the  entry  in  the 
Chronicle,  1085  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  690,  and  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  357), 
of  the  discussion  which  led  to  the  taking  of  Domesday.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  say  (p.  228), 

**  Die  Witenagemote  bestand  in  der  That  nicht  mehr.  Die  Nor- 
mannischen  Herren,  welche  der  Konig  jetzt  um  sich  versammelte, 
konnten  mancherlei  repr'asentiren  :  aber  die  witan  des  Landes,  die 
hochsten  Trager  und  Depositare  des  Landesrechts,  waren  sie  nicht." 

So  again,  p.  224 ; 

"Fur  die  Normannischen  Kronvasallen  war  nun  aber  das  in 
England  Vorgefundene  nicht  die  Landes verfassung,  flir  die  angel- 
sachsische  Thanschaft  was  die  Umgebung  des  Normannenkouigs 
nicht  mehr  die  Landesversammlung.  Die  Angelsachsen  finden  keinen 
Platz  mehr  in  dem  Eath  des  Kbnigs,  sondern  eine  geduldete 
Existenz  in  einem  Untervasallenthum  welches  sie  nach  dem 
System  der  Lehnshierarchie  sogar  von  der  Reich sunmittelbarkeit 
anschloss." 

So  in  Gneist's  other  work,  Self-government,  Communalverfassung 
und  Yerwaltungsgerichte  in  England,  p.  2 1 ; 

"Die  kbnigliche  Regieruug  war  und  blieb  indessen  auch  nach 
der  Magna  Charta  noch  ein  gouverriement  jperaonnel  [William 
himself  got  on  with  Latin  and  English]  mit  absoluten  Qewalten." 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  a  certain  element  of  truth.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  had  utterly  changed.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  assembly,  which  at  the  beginning  of  William's 
reign  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Englishmen,  consisted,  at  the  end 
of  it,  almost  wholly  of  Normans.  No  one  doubts  that  the  authority 
of  the  two  Williams  and  of  Henry  the  First  was  practically  absolute. 
But  Gneist's  way  of  speaking  implies  a  break  in  outward  forms 
which  never  happened.  It  implies  a  formal  distinction  between 
Normans  and  English  which  never  was  drawn.  It  implies  that 
most  fatal  mistake  in  all  political  reasoning,  that  the  spirit,  and 
even  the  form,  of  deliberation  must  have  ceased  because  the  King's 
will  was  practically  supreme.  Readers  of  Gneist's  work  would 
certainly  think  that  the  formal  change  was  fieir  greater  than  it  was. 
When  he  says  that  the  Witenagemdt  in  truth  existed  no  longer,  his 
words  are  just  patient  of  a  correct  meaning ;  but  no  one  would  find 
out  from  them  that  the  word  Witan  remains  in  use  as  long  as  the 
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English  Chronicle  goes  on,  and  that  it  is  continued  in  the  form  of 
"sapientes"  in  Latin  writers  afterwards.  The  whole  of  pp.  238, 
239  of  the  JSnglische  Verwaltungsrecht  is  a  distinct  fighting  against 
the  unmistakeable  witness  of  the  authorities.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  English  constitution,  cannot  be 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  passage  from  Allen  which  Gneist 
(238)  quotes  and  ventures  to  dispute  against.  The  state  of  the  case 
was  far  better  understood  by  an  earlier  German  writer^  Phillips, 
Englische  Beichs-  und  Bechtsgeschichte,  ii.  47.  But  the  whole 
thing  is  summed  up  in  the  judgement  of  Stubbs,  i.  356-358, 
369-370,  376. 


NOTE  NN.    p.  423. 

The  Kino's  Court. 

On  further  thought,  I  am  only  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
the  Curia  Regis  did  in  some  way  spring  out  of  the  peningmanrKt' 
gemot  of  which  we  so  singularly  hear  in  one  case  only.  This  is  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  80,  commented  on  at  length  by  Eemble,  Saxons  in 
England,  ii.  46.  In  the  story  there  told,  the  case  is  first  tried  in 
the  peningmaiinagemot  before  the  King,  Archbishop  Dunstan  and 
other  Bishops,  Ealdormen  and  Thegns,  but  its  sentence  is  reversed  by 
the  popular  court  of  Kent  under  its  own  Ealdorman  ("  ealdorman 
Eadwine  and  ^eet  folc").  This  I  think  pretty  well  expresses  the 
difference  between  things  before  the  Conquest  and  things  after.  In 
Eadgar's  day  there  was  a  real  "provocatio  ad  populum;"  in 
William's  day  the  same  courts  went  on  with  the  same  outward 
forms,  but  their  spirit  is  utterly  changed,  and  the  "  provocatio  ad 
populum"  would  have  been  so  fruitless  that  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  trying  it.  But,  on  any  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  peningmannagemot  or  Curia  Regis  would 
be  part  of  it.  It  would  be  those  members  of  it  whom  the  King 
chose  either  occasionally  or  habitually  to  summon.  To  many  it  has 
a  paradoxical  air  to  say  that  all  our  various  bodies,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  administrative,  were  in  their  origin  committees,  or  at 
least  sections,  of  the  one  universal  assembly.  The  difficulty  vanishes 
If  we  remember  how  very  modem  is  the  fully  developed  separa- 
tion  of  the   legislative,  judicial,  and   administrative  branches  of 
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goyemment.  (See  Dicej,  Essay  on  the  Privy  Council,  p.  6.) 
The  primitive  King  is  lawgiver,  judge,  minister,  general,  and 
everything.  He  is  all  these  things  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  national  assembly,  with  the  help  of  those  members  of  it  who 
are  needed  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  without  their  advice,  consent, 
and  help,  he  is  nothing.  In  the  peningmannagemdt  we  see  him 
acting  as  judge  with  the  help  of  a  few  chief  men.  He  goes  on 
afiber  the  Norman  Conquest  doing  the  same  thing  under  another 
name ;  but  his  powers  and  the  powers  of  his  immediate  advisers  are, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  greatly  strengthened.  We  must 
also  remember  the  vagueness  with  which  names  were  used  both  before 
and  after  the  Conquest.  Gneist  (Yerwaltungsrecht,  i.  247)  quotes 
with  approval  the  threefold  distinction  of  Parry  (Parliaments  and 
Councils  of  England,  10),  following  the  Lords'  Heport  on  the  Dignity 
of  a  Peer,  between  the  King's  ordinary  Council,  the  "Magnum 
Concilium,"  and  the  "  Commune  Concilium.'*  And  no  doubt 
assemblies  were  held  answering  all  the  three  distinctions.  But 
Parry  in  the  same  page  points  out  the  vagueness  of  the  word 
"  Curia,"  and  it  comes  out  more  clearly  if  we  go  through  Parry's 
own  list  of  assemblies  during  the  Norman  reigns.  The  word 
'^caria"  is  constantly  applied  to  full  national  assemblies,  just  as 
late  writers  often  apply  the  word  to  assemblies  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  But  the  Curia  Kegis  of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
edited  the  Bolls  is  a  smaller  body,  in  short,  a  judicial  committee 
(of.  Gneist,  i.  231).  It  was,  like  everything  else,  an  English 
institution  modified  by  Norman  influences  and  by  the  introduction 
(see  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  441)  of  foreign — perhaps  not  always 
Norman — forms  of  process.  We  get  the  usual  mixture  of  truth 
and  error  when  we  read  in  Brunner,  Enstehung  der  Schwurgerichte, 

"Wahrend  die  Angelsachsen  sich  absichtlich  vom  Hofe  des 
eroberers  femhielten,  bildeten  Normannen  die  Umgebung  des 
Konigs  und  war  in  Folge  dessen  die  Curia  regis  als  oberstes 
Grericht  des  Landes  dem  Einilusse  des  normannischen  Bechtes 
preisgegeben." 

No  doubt  the  members  of  the  Curia  Regis  would  be  mainly, 
for  a  short  time  perhaps  wholly,  of  Norman  descent.  But  this 
was  the  result  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  not  of  any  fixed 
purpose  on  the  part  either  of  the  King  or  of  his  English-bom 
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subjects.  The  position  which  follows,  ''so  sind  es  hatiptsachlich 
normannische  Institutionem,  auf  welchen  die  Fortenwichlung  des 
Kechtes  in  England  beruht/'  is  again  true  in  one  sense  and  false 
in  another ;  it  is  not  true  of  the  real  essence  of  English  law ;  it 
is  true  of  a  vast  mass  of  names,  forms,  and  details. 

As  the  Curia  Regis  in  tlie  judicial  sense  is  a  fragment  of  the 
Curia  Regis  in  the  wider  sense,  so  the  judges  who  went  forth  in 
the  King's  name  were  again  deputations  of  the  Curia  Regis,  as 
JElfhere  and  Tofig  (see  above,  pp.  445,  446)  may  well  have  been 
of  the  peningmannagem6t.  On  the  notion  of  Brunner  that  the 
itinerant  justices  were  older  in  Normandy  than  in  England,  see 
Stubbs,  i.  441. 

NOTE  00.   p.  428. 

The  Great  Officers  op  State  and  Kousehold. 

I  HAD  intended  to  enlarge  somewhat  more  fully  on  some  of  these 
great  officers  and  their  functions  ;  but,  under  the  pressure  of  other 
matter,  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  Stubbs,  Const^  Hist. 
^'  343  et  seqq.  On  one  point  of  some  importance  in  the  inquiry, 
namely  the  exact  position  of  Randolf  Flambard,  I  trust  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  something  in  another  work. 

NOTE  PP.    p.  436. 

The  Exchequer. 

Here  again  I  must  say  less  than  I  had  wished  to  say ;  but  here 
again  Professor  Stubbs  has  really  left  little  to  be  said.  One  or  two 
incidental  phrases  in  Domesday  bring  home  to  us  the  Exchequer — 
one  might  rather  say  the  Hoard — in  the  Conqueror's  day.  Thus  in 
the  Exeter  Domesday  (65)  we  read  of  those  "  qui  debebant  geldum 
portare  ad  thesaurum  regis  Wintonise."  (There  is  another  mention 
of  "portatores  geldi"  in  489.)  But  our  main  picture  of  the 
Exchequer  comes  from  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  in  the  form 
of  the  invaluable  "Dialogus  de  Scaccario"  (printed  in  Select 
Charters,  1 60),  the  work  of  the  Treasurer  and  Bishop  Richard  son 
of  Nigel  (see  above,  p.  437).  This  treatise  has  been  lately  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  tract  by  Dr.  F.  Liebermann,  which  I  havB 
already  quoted  in  p.  827.     The   Dialogue  not  only  gives  us   a 
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complete  picture  of  the  administration  of  the  Exchequer,  as  it  stood 
in  1 1 77,  but  it  helps  us  to  a  great  number  of  incidental  points,  to 
many    of  which  I  have  already  referred.     The  writer  distinctly 
mentions  (167)  the  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Exchequer 
itself.'     Some   held  that   it   had   been   brought  in   by  the   Con- 
queror irom  beyond  sea  ("ab  ipsa  regni  conquisitione  per  regem 
Willelmum  facta  coepisse  dicitur,  sumpta  tamen  ipsius  ratione  a 
scacc^ario  transmarino  ").     But  the  author  remarks  that  there  were 
differences  between  the  English  and  the  Norman  institution  {"  in 
plurimis  et  pene  majoribus  dissident ") ;  and  he  mentions  the  other 
opinion^  which   traced  the   institution  back  to  the  Old-English 
Kings  ("sunt  etiam  qui  credunt  usum  ejus  sub  regibus  Anglicis 
exstitisse  ").     He  argues  the  question  on  purely  technical  grounds, 
and  does  not  positively  decide  either  way.     But  we  may  thank  him 
for  a  little  touch  where  he  refers  to  the  very  aged  men  who  were  still 
living,  whose  fathers  could  remember  the  Conquest  ("  coloni  et  jam 
decrepiti  senes  fundonim  illorum  qui  coronse  aimominantur,  quorum 
in  hiis  cana  memoria  est,  optime  noverint  a  patribus  suis  edocti ;  " 
of.  the  recollection  of  Wace  in  vol.  iii.  p.  381).     We  also  get  a  de- 
scription of  Domesday — "liber  judiciarius,   in  quo   totius   regni 
descriptio  diligens  continetur,  et  tarn  de  tempore  regis  Edwardi, 
quam  de  tempore  regis  Willelmi  sub  quo  factus  est,  singulorum 
fdndorum  valentia  exprimitur.''     He  has  much  to  say  about  the 
"subactor  Anglise  rex  "Willelmus"  (199),  and,  speaking  historicaUy 
of  the  "subacta  et  sibi  suspecta  Anglorum  gens"  (193,  194),  he 
tells  us  (193)  how  the  institution  of  "murdrum"  began,  when 
"in  primitive  regni  statu  post  conquisitionem,  qui  relicti  fuerant 
de  Anglicis  subjectis  in  suspectam  et  exosam  sibi  Normannorum 
gentem  latenter  ponebant  insidias ; "  and  how  the  law  of  Englishry 
was  only  devised  after  "  reges  et  eorum  ministri  per  aliquot  annos 
exquisitis  tormentorum  generibus  in  Anglicos  deseevirent."     Yet, 
with  these  memories  in  his  mind,  it  is  he  who  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  327) 
gives  the  most  distinct  of  all  witnesses  to  the  thorough  fusion  of 
Normans  and  English  in  his  own  day.     There  are  a  crowd  of 
passages  referring  to  Henry  the  Second  and  the  events  of  his  reign, 
and  many  which  show  how  closely  Henry  the  Second  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Henry  the  First.     There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  personal 
detail  about  the  writer's  great-uncle  Bishop  Roger  and  others.  Among 
these,  the  notice  of  Thomas  Brown  {**  magister  Thomas  cognomine 
VOL.  V.  31 
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Bnmns/'  170,  i8i ;  cf.  Richard's  Pipe-RoU,  48,  205),  who  had  been 
great  in  Sicilj,  but  who  had  found  it  wise  to  come  back  to  England, 
illustrates  the  way  in  which,  in  the  twelfth  century  (see  above,  p. 
362),  England,  Sicily,  and  other  lands  were  constantly  interchanging 
scholars  and  official  men. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  writer,  half  churchman,  half  treasury- 
clerk,  was  clearly  bitten  by  the  growing  chiyalrous  notions  of  the 
time.  He  has  a  great  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  knight^ ''  qoisquis 
militise  dignitate  praefulget"  (233);  and  he  records,  clearlj  witb 
approbation,  several  cases  of  legislation  in  iJEProur  of  that  order 
(172,  229).  He  makes  a  classification  (226),  ^  miles,  vel  liber  alius, 
yel  adscriptitius,"  which  (after  the  sad  fall  of  the  old  ceorls  into 
"  villani ")  pretty  well  answei-s  to  the  eorl,  ceorl^  and  ilieow  of  earlier 
times.  When  (228)  he  explains  how,  in  selling  the  goods  of  a  crown 
debtor,  he  was  (according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  clause  20  of  the 
Great  Charter)  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  things  as  were  absolutely 
needful  for  his  state  of  life,  he  sets  forth  at  some  length,  and  with 
some  quotation  of  verses,  how  the  knight  Lb  to  keep  his  horse,  ''  ne 
qui  dignitate  factus  est  eques,  pedes  cogatur  incedere."  A  little 
before  (227)  he  puts  the  case  of  a  knight  who  should  take  to  trade ; 
''  Si  forte  miles  aliquis  vel  liber  alius  a  sui  status  dignitate,  quod 
absit,  degenerans,  multiplicand  is  denariis  per  publica  mercimonia, 
vel  per  turpissimum  genus  qusestus,  hoc  est  per  foenus,  institerit." 

He  has  elsewhere  (185)  a  curious  account  how,  up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First,  the  tenants  on  the  King's  demesnes  paid  their 
dues  in  kind,  how  the  burthen  became  intolerable,  how  they  came 
to  the  Eing^s  court  to  complain  or  met  him  by  the  wayside  (''  quod 
gravius  sibi  videbatur,  pnetereunti  frequenter  occursabat,"  ^'ob- 
latis  vomeribus  in  signum  deficientis  agrienltune  "),  how  difficulties 
again  arose  in  fixing  the  money  rent,  and  how  in  the  end  things 
were  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  Bishop  Roger.  In  p.  234  he  meets 
a  possible  diarge  of  bribery  agamst  the  King's  Court  (see  p.  438). 
Money  was  taken,  not  indeed  that  justice  should  be  done,  but  that 
it  should  be  speedily  done.  "  In  spem  dicuntur  offerri,  cum  qnis 
exhibendce  sibi  justitiae  causa,  super  fundo  vel  redditu  aliquo  regi 
summam  aliquam  offert ;  non  tamen  ut  fiat,  ne  in  nos  excandeacas, 
r*  «*  venalem  penes  eum  justitiam  dicas,  immo  ut  siDe  dilatione  fiat" 

■I  "Thesaurus,"  the  older  name  of  the  Exchequer,  meant  (199) 

y  either  tbe  money  itself  or  the  phice  where  it  was  kept,  and  was 
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derived  from  auri  thesis.  Bbhop  Bichard  then,  like  Orderic,  knew 
one  word  of  Greek.  It  is  pleasanter  to  find  one  word  of  English, 
when  he  speaks  (223)  of  "  exleges,  quos  usitatius  utlagatos  dicimus." 
One  or  two  other  points  are  worth  notice.  The  Justiciar  ("  capi- 
talis  domini  regis  justicia")  is  described  (168)  as  "primus  post 
regem  in  regno  ratione  fori."  Of  kingship  Bishop  Bichard,  in  his 
dedication  to  King  Henry  (161),  takes  a  high  view;  '* Quorum 
corda  et  luotus  cordium  in  mauu  Dei  simt,  et  quibus  ab  ipso  Deo 
aingulariter  est  credita  cura  subditorum,  eorum  causa  divino  tantum, 
non  humano,  judicio  stat  aut  cadit."  So  speaks  the  royal  officer ; 
M  one  of  the  Witan  of  the  land  he  might  have  spoken  otherwise. 
The  kingdom  of  Henry  is  (165)  a  "  monarchia,"  and  we  seem  to 
We  the  style  of  Pope  and  Emperor  in  one  when  the  King's 
representatives  are  spoken  of  (161)  as  "missi  a  latere  tuo  viri 
diacreti."     Pity  the  word  is  not  "  sapientes." 


NOTE  QQ.   p.  439. 
Daxegeld. 

I  AM  now  fully  convinced  that  both  the  great  tax  of  two  shillings 
on  the  hide  laid  on  by  the  Conqueror  in  1 083-1 084  (see  vol.  iv. 
P-  685),  and  also  that  which  followed  the  Survey  (see  vol.  iv. 
P-  696),  -was  strictly  a  Danegeld.  Bishop  Bichard  (Dialogns  de 
Scaccario,  195)  reckons  the  Danegeld  at  the  same  sum  of  two 
shillings  on  each  hide.  It  was,  according  to  him,  a  tax  laid  on 
to  find  soldiers  to  defend  the  land  against  the  invasions  of  enemies, 
especially  of  Danes ; 

"Ad  hos  arcendos  a  regibus  Anglicis  statutum  est,  ut  de  singulis 
ludis  regni  jure  quodam  perpetuo  duo  solidi  argenti  solverentur  in 
'Jsus  vironim  fortium,  qui  perlustrantes  et  jugiter  excubantes 
iDaritima  impetum  hostium  reprimerent.  Quia  igitur  principaUter 
pro  Dacis  institutus  est  hie  redditus,  Danegeldum  vel  Danegeldus 
dicitur.  Hie  igitur  annua  lege,  sicut  dictum  est,  sub  indigenis 
regibus  solvebatur,  usque  ad  tempora  regis  Willelmi  primi  de  gente 
^  genere  Normannorum." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that,  from  William's  time — ^he  forgot  the 
^MiuBgion  of  the  Danegeld  or  Heregeld  by  Eadward  in  1041 — 
it  was  not  levied  every  year,  but  only  on  special  occasions  when 
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there  were  wars  or  rumonrs  of  wars.  Yet  the  Danegeld  ni«M5 
uB  in  every  page  of  the  Fipe-fioU  of  Heniy  the  First,  tlie  cue 
reign  when,  for  thirty-three  years,  England  was  not  thneateneJ 
by  Danes  or  any  one  else.  See  more  in  Stubbs,  Const.  Htst.  i.  3S1. 
The  word  "  Danegeld  "  itself  is  found,  aa  I  said  before,  only  on« 
in  Domesday,  in  the  account  of  Stamford  in  336  b.  But  tb^re  can 
l>e  little  dunht  tbat  the  words  which  bo  oft«n  occor,  "  geldDnL" 
"geldare,"  and  the  like,  refer  to  it.  The  Survey,  tbe  taxation,  and 
the  homage  done  by  all  land-ownere  to  the  King,  all  hang  closely 
together. 


NOTE  RR.   pp.  451.  453- 

Tbial  by  Jukt. 

Hebe  again  I  had  hoped  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  hietoricsl 
aspect  of  the  views  on  this  subject  put  forth  hy  various  Englisli 
and  Qennan  writers,  as  for  instance  Forsyth,  History  of  Trial  by 
Jury  (London,  1852),  Biener,  Das  Englische  G«schwomengericbt 
(Leipzig,    1852),    Bmoner,   Die  Enstehung    der    Schwurgerichle 
(Berlin,  1871).    But  again  I  muet  be  eatisfied  with  a  reference  to 
Stuhhs,  Constitutional  History,  612  et  seqq.     In  Professor  Stnbbs' 
view,  the  Norman  system  of  recognitions,  one  handed  on  bom 
Carolingian  times,  was  "the  instrument  which,  introduced  in  its 
rough  simplicity  at  the  Conquest,  was  developed  by  tbe  lawy««  of 
the  Plantagenet  period  into  the  modem  Trial  by  Jury."     I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  literally  expresses  the  facts  of  the  case.     But  we 
must  carefully  diBtinguish  this  statement  from  the  mistaken  vie* 
which  looks  on  Trial  by  Jury  in  its  modem  form,  or  even  oa 
the  recognitions  in  the  state  which  they  took  under  Heniy  the 
Second,  as  having  been  brought  in  ready  made  from  Normandy. 
The  Norman  or  Carolingian  institution  had  its  root  in  the  Bame 
primitive  ideas  as  tbe  kindred  Old-English  institutions.     It  was  oa 
English  ground  that  it  was  put  into  shape  by  the  legislative  mind  of 
Henry,  and  the  later  forms  into  which  it  has  grown  are,  as  all  the 
world  knowB,  distinctively  English.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Btafe- 
ment  of  Professor  Stubbs  to  interiere  with  any  rational  form  of 
tbe  trmVitional  belief  of  Englishuifii  tbftt  their  favounle  ru(..i   T 
trial  is  somelbing  speciiiljj  Eugliali. 
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NOTE  SS.   p.  464. 

Notices  of  Comuendatiok  m  Domesday. 

T  TAKE  the  opportunity  of  another  note  bearing  immediately  on 
DomeBday  to  make  mention  of  a  small  book  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  after  my  earlier  Domesday  notes  were  written.  This  is  ' 
"  England  under  the  Norman  Occupatioo,  by  James  F.  Morgai), 
M^.  London,  1853."  It  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  Btndy  of 
Domesday,  but  one  undertaken  with  somewhat  difTereat  objects  from 
my  own,  and  carried  out  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Mr.  Uorgan 
has  naturally  often  made  use  of  the  same  passages  of  Domesday  as 
I  have,  though  he  has  not  always  made  the  same  deductions  from 
them.  He  also  enters  at  some  length  on  several  pointe  which  do 
not  directly  concern  me.  Had  I  known  the  book  earlier,  I  should 
doubtless  have  often  referred  to  it. 

On  this  matter  of  commendation  Mr.  Moi^;an  has  (pp.  122- 
127)  collected  a  number  of  passages,  among  them  many  which 
illustrate  the  curious  langua^  used  in  the  Survey  when  one  man 
was  commended  to  more  than  one  lord — "  homo  dimidius,"  "  homo 
integer,"  "  femina  tola,"  and  the  like,  phrases  which  are  more 
common  in  the  Ezet«r  Domesday  than  in  the  Exchequer.  I  wish 
here  specially  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
practice  of  commendation,  as  recorded  in  Domesday,  bears  on  the 
relations  between  Normans  and  Englishmen.  "W-e  must  remember 
that  the  words  "  commendare  "  and  "  commendatio  "  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  tn  the  second  volume,  but  that  the  thing  is  equally 
recorded  under  other  names  in  many  passages  In  the  first  I  will 
give  some  which  I  bad  collected  before  I  saw  Mr.  Morgan's  book, 
in  addition  to  those  which  I  have  referred  to  incidentally  when 
speaking  of  other  matters,  as  for  instance  the  story  of  Thored  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  44.  So  in  32  b,  among  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of 
Chertsej,  we  find  a  man  and  two  womeu  who  held  T.  K.  E.,  "  et 
quo  voluerunt  se  vertere  potnemnt,  sod  pro  defensione  se  cum  terra 
abbatiffi  submiserunt."  In  the  next  column  the  same  thing  is  said  of 
another  woman.  In  36,  Walter  of  Douay  holds  two  hides  of  tho 
King;  but  he  had  no  writ  nor  evidence  of  seizin,  and  the  hundreil 
further  witnessed  "  quod  quidam  liber  homo  banc  terram  teuens. 
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et  qno  Tellet  abire  valens,  Euinniisit  se  in  manu  Walterii  pro 
defenaione  sui."  In  366,  Hnmfrey  the  Chamberlain  holds  Isndf 
"  de  feuo  reginiB,"  of  which  it  is  added  that  "  T.  R.  W,  femuu 
quEB  hanc  terram  tenebat  misit  re  cum  ea  in  manu  reginffi,"  In  p. 
70  a  nameless  Tbegn  stilt  held  two  virgates  and  a  half  of  I^mnlf  1^ 
Hesdin ;  "  Hie  T.  fi.  E.  poterat  ire  ad  qnem  rellet  dominam,  et 
T.  R.  'W.  sponte  se  vertit  ad  Emulfam."  We  have  the  sunt 
aBSurance  of  the  commendation  being  voluntary  in  the  paaea^ 
quoted  in  p.  26,  wliere  an  Englishman  holds  three  'vir^gatea  of 
Oeo&ey  of  Manderille,  "  quaa  tenuit  liber  homo  T.  R.  E.  d 
tempore  regis  Willelmi  effectus  eat  homo  Goisfridi  sjxtnte  soa.' 
But  here  again  there  eeems  to  have  been  something  wroDg  ;  for  it 
is  added,  "  dicnnt  homines  Ooisfridi  quod  poatea  rex  concessit  Go»- 
(Hdo  pro  escangio  ;  sed  neque  ipse  homo  nee  himdred  testinioiiiiun 
Ooisfrido  perhibent." 

These  are  cases  of  commendation  of  Englishmen  to  Normans ;  the 
eommendation  of  Englishmen  fo  Englishmen,  which  had  be«D  ofoal 
before 'William's  coming,  went  on  after.  See  the  casesof  "Wiggodof 
Wallingford  (vol.  iv,  p.  733)  and  Brihtric  (vol.  iv.  p.  76a).  So  in 
36  b  there  is  the  case  of  Seman,  quoted  in  p.  36  (on  the  Oswald 
mentioned  in  the  story,  see  Tol.  iv.  p.  658).  Among  other  caws, 
the  veiy  important  one  quoted  in  the  same  page  about  the  lands  of 
Randolf  Feverel  illustrates  the  natore  of  a  purely  personal  com- 
mendation, as  distinguished  from  one  which  ioTotved  the  surrender 
and  regrant  of  the  land. 

In  all  these  cases  the  commendation  is  directly  expressed.  It  a 
implied  in  a  crowd  of  cases  where  a  man  holds  lands  of  a  Nonnta 
lord  which  himself  or  his  father  had  held  as  his  own  T,  B.  E 
The  commendation  may  have  been  voluntary,  as  in  Bome  of  th* 
instances  quoted  above ;  that  is,  the  Englishman  may  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  seek  a  Norman  lord  was  the  best  way  of 
keeping  something.  Or  it  may  have  been  forced,  as  in  the  csm 
of  Azor  and  Bobert  of  Oily.  And  the  care  which  is  t«ken  to 
specify  that  it  was  voluntary  in  some  cases  may  be  taken  u  • 
eign  that  it  often  was  forced  in  others.  We  see  also  by  the  Feconl 
volnme  that  commendation  had  stiffened  into  a  kind  of  propertj 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  which  conid  be  transferred  like  any  other 
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Gorman  to  an  Englbbman,  but  such  a  proceBS  is  quite  possible  in 

tbe  case  of  those  exceptional  Englishmen  who  kept  great  estates, 

nnd  ^ho  certainly  had  Norman  tenants.     "We  have  seen  the  case  of 

Xjeofwine  of  Nenham  (see  above,  p.  750) ;  there  is  another  in  84  b 

^vhere  "  Soain  tenet  Melebome,  et  Osmundua  de  eo ;  pater  Suain 

tenoit  T.  R.  E."    But  the  great  case  is  that  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick 

(see  ToL  iv.  p.  780),  who  held  the  forfeited  estates  of  so  many 

E^nglishmen,  and  had  a  crowd  of  tenants  of  both  nations.     Besides 

t,lie  lordships  which  I  spoke  of  as  being  held  In  pledge  by  Hobert 

of  Oily,  there  are  three  others  in  241  b  where  the  entry  is  simply, 

"  De  T.  tenet  R.  de  Olgi."    One  of  these  had  been  held  by  Thurkill's 

father  .£lfwine,  another  by  Earl  ^Ifgar.     Another  entry  in  the 

same  page  brings  in  a  yet  greater  person;    "  De  feudo  T.  tenet 

conies  de  Mellend  Uoitone."     It  is  added,  "  Eduinus*  comes  tenuit 

hanc  terram ;  emit  R.  Halehold." 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  commendation  from 
various  points  of  view ;  but  the  references  which  I  have  made 
seem  to  illustrate  the  points  which  most  immediately  concern  me, 
and  for  instances  bearing  on  other  things  I  will  refer  to  llr.  Morgan's 
book. 

NOTE  TT.   pp.  465,  467,  470. 

The  Towna. 

Hebe  is  another  subject  on  which  I  had  hoped  to  enlaige,  as  the 
notices  in  Domesday  of  the  customs  of  the  se7eral  towns  are  among 
the  most  interesting  things  in  the  Survey.  To  some  of  them  which 
have  a  special  historical  importance  I  have  referred  in  various 
places.  But  I  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  which,  almost  more  than 
any  other,  I  can  afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  to  which  it  specially 
-  belongs. 

I  had  also  hoped  to  examine  the  very  ingenious,  but  very 
ftdlacbas,  attempt  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Coote  (Ordinances  of  the  Secular 
Ooilds  of  London;  London,  1871)  to  give  a  Roman  origin  to 
English  gilds.  But  I  must  do  no  more  than  refer  to  what  I  have 
said  on  Mr.  Coote's  general  theory  of  which  this  is  a  part  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  June,  1870. 
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NOTE  UU.  p.  476. 

Classes   in  Domesday. 

Again  I  had  designed  to  make  a  full  examination  of  the  different 
classes  of  men  spoken  of  in  Domesday,  as  compared  with  the  well- 
known  '^  Rectitudines  Singularum  Personarum."     This  too  I  must 
forego.     But  perhaps  the  most  important  point  is  that  on  which  I 
have  insisted  in  the  text,  that  the  Surrey  marks  one  stage  in  the 
degradation  of  the  ancient  ceorl,  the  simple  freeman,  into  the  yillain 
of  later  times.     And  I  may  mention  one  point  bearing  on  this 
matter  which  bears  also  on  the  fusion  of  Normans  and  English. 
The  feelings  of  Walter  Map,  whatever  was  his  origin,  Norman, 
English,  or  British,  were  certainly  not  distinctively  Norman.     But 
he  has  a  contempt,  or  rather  loathing,  for  villains  as  such.     He 
would  not  have  a  villain  taught  anything  (9) ;  he  complains  that 
rich  freedmen  redeemed  their  kinsfolk  from  their  lords,  and  that, 
when  they  were  promoted  to  any  office,  they  treated  the  poor  (poor 
freemen  doubtless)  worse  than  anybody  else.     In  p.  203  there  is  a 
more  remarkable  passage  still,  where  he  quotes  an  English  proverb 
against  villains ;    "  Cum  naturaliter  odit  anima  mea  servos,  hoc 
mihi  placet  in  eis,  quod  circa   finem  et  opportunitates  edocent 
quantum  amandi  sint.     Proverbium  Anglicum  de  servis  est,  '  Have 
hund  to  godsib  ant  stent   in   thir  oder  bond."*     This   reminds 
us  of  the  passage  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  which  I  have  so 
often  referred  to,  which  asserts  the  thorough  fusion  of  Normans 
and  English,  but  which  speaks  of  villains  as  a  class  out  of  the  pale 
of  either.      So  Walter  Map,  without  thinking  of  any  distinction 
between  Normans  and  English,  despises  the  villain  from  the  com- 
mon ground  of  all  freemen.     Considering  that  the  villains  must 
have  been  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  English  descent,  this  seems  to  show 
how   thoroughly   all   freemen    had   forgotten   their   old    national 
differences,   while   the    gap    between   freeman    and    villain    was 
growing  wider  and  wider. 

On  the  general  subject  of  classes  in  Domesday,  much  may  be 
learned  by  comparing  with  caution  the  notices  in  Ellis,  i.  44  et  seqq.  ; 
Hale,  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,  xxi.  et  seqq. ;  W.  H.  Jones,  Domesday 
for  Wiltshire,  i.  et  seqq.,  and  Heywood's  "  Dissertation  upon  the 
Distinctions  in  Society  and  Ranks  of  the  People,"  chapters  iii— vi. 
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I  ought  to  have  referred  to  this  last  book  sooner.  Though  of 
coarse  many  positions  in  it  have  been  set  aside  by  later  inquiries, 
yet,  as  the  work  of  a  lawyer  in  the  year  1818,  it  shows  a  most 
remarkable  degree  of  knowledge  and  discernment,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  very  careful  study  of  Domesday. 

NOTE  WW.   pp.  527,  529,  533. 

The  Use  of  English. 

The  more  I  look  into  the  matter,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
we  must  distinguish  between  a  Norman  and  a  French  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Bomance  speech 
in  England.     It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  English  had,  during  the 
twelfth  century,  made  great  strides  towards  becoming  the  common 
language  of  all  natives  of  England,  and  that  it  was  thrust  back 
again    in   the   thirteenth   by  an   influence  distinctly  French  and 
not  Norman.     That  is  to  say,  after  it  had  very  nearly  become  the 
fashionable  language,   it  fell  back  again  into   a   merely  popular 
language.     This  struggle  between  the  languages  themselves  goes  on 
alongside  of  the  influence  which  the  languages  had  upon  one  another, 
and  the  two  processes  must  be  carefully  distinguished.   There  is  dis- 
tinct evidence  that,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  men  of  high 
rank  and  Norman  birth  could  freely  speak  or  understand  English, 
though  of  course  this  does  not  exclude  their  speaking  French  also. 
I  have  quoted  in  the  text  the  examples  of  King  Henry  himself  and 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Nonant.     Of  the  other  passages  which  I  had 
collected  on  this  point.  Professor  Stubbs  has  forestalled  me  with 
some  (Const.  Hist.  i.  548),  and  he  has  added  some  others  of  his 
own.     I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  both  from  his 
stores  and  from  my  own.     About  the  King,  "Walter  Map  has  (De 
Nugis  Cur.  227)  a  very  remarkable  passage.     He  was  "litteratus 
ad  omnem  decentiam  et  utilitatem,  linguarum  omnium  quse  sunt  a 
mari  Grallico  usque  ad  Jordanem  habens  scientiam,  Latina  tantum 
utens  et  Gallica."     This  might  be  taken  either  as  excluding  English 
or  as  taking  it  for  granted ;  but,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  story 
in  Giraldus,  it  certainly  falls  in  with  the  notion  that  he  understood 
English  but  did  not  speak  it.     Besides  the  story  which  I  quoted 
in  p.  527,  there  is  another  story  in  Roger  of  Howden,  ii.  72,  in 
which  a  divine  warning  is  sent  to  Henry  in  what  seems  to  be 
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a  mixture  of  Latin  and  English,  though  certainly  not  easy  to  under- 
stand according  to  the  rules  of  either  tongue ;  "  Vade  et  die  Henrico 
regi  AnglisB  in  nomine  Christi,  prodele  [some  copies  have  perdele], 
endele."  One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  strange  story 
in  Giraldus  (Speculum  Ecclesiae,  iii.  13)  about  King  Henry  and 
the  Cistercian  Abbot.  The  Cistercians,  it  seems,  at  their  feasts, 
"  Anglico  more  necnon  et  Anglice  [cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  450],  tanquam 
Weaseil  proponentes,"  sang,  for  both  Weaseil  and  Drincheil,  an 
odd  form  of  English  with  a  dash  of  French  (vol.  iv.  p.  209, 
Brewer).  The  King  comes  in  disguise  to  a  Cistercian  house  (ib. 
p.  213),  and  the  Abbot,  "quatinus  ad  melius  potandum  militem 
provocaret  et  efficacius  invitaret,  loco  Wesheil  ait  ei  Fril"  The 
King,  "ignorans  quid  respondere  deberet,  edoctus  ab  abbate  pro 
Drincheil  respondit  ei  Writ ; "  and  so  they  go  on  saying  Pril  and 
Wrilj  whatever  language  those  words  may  be  supposed  to  be. 
Queen  Eleanor,  as  is  not  wonderful,  needed  an  interpreter  when 
people  spoke  English.     See  Bichard  of  the  Devizes,  p.  26. 

Among  people  below  the  rank  of  Kings,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  show  that  the  scholar  Giraldus  understood  English  well.  In 
one  of  his  oddest  stories  (De  Instructione  Principum,  120-123) 
he  himself  has  a  vision  in  which  he  is  addressed  in  a  mixture 
of  Teutonic  (see  p.  527,  note  2)  and  Latin.  Bishop  Gilbert  Foliot 
is  described  by  "Walter  Map  (19)  as  "vir  trium  peritissimus  lin- 
guarum,  Latinse,  Gallicse,  Anglicae,  et  lucidissime  disertus  in 
singulis."  Professor  Stubbs  quotes  from  Dr.  Giles's  Fragments  of 
William  of  Canterbury  (ii.  31)  the  story  of  Hugh  of  Morville's  wife 
speaking  to  her  husband  in  English.  But  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robertson's  new  edition  (xxxii,  128)  that  the  story  belongs,  not  to 
the  wife  of  the  murderer  of  Thomas,  but  to  his  mother,  and  that  the 
words  are  spoken  to  his  father.  This  carries  the  story  a  generation 
back ;  and  we  thus  find  the  wife  of  a  man  of  Norman  descent, 
whatever  might  be  her  own  descent,  using  English,  perhaps  in  the 
days  of  Stephen,  as  her  "  patria  lingua  "  in  speaking  to  her  husband. 
He  therefore  at  least  understood  English.  Mr.  Eobertson  quotes 
Dean  Stanley  as  giving  a  Thierry-like  turn  to  the  story  by  calling 
Lithulf  (Ligulf  ?)  "a  young  Saxon,"  as  if  he  had  fared  the  worse 
because  he  was  an  Englishman.  But  the  point  of  the  whole  story 
is  that  William  of  Canterbury,  himself  a  Frenchman,  knew  nothing 
about  "Normans"  and  "Saxons,"  but  assumed   English   as  the 
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**  patria  lingua  "  alike  of  Ligulf,  Hugh,  and  Hugh's  wife.    William, 
as   a    stranger,   set   down    the    bit    of    English    as   a  curiosity; 
the  English  biographers  of  Thomas  did  not  think  of  noting  whether 
a  man  spoke  Latin,  French,  or  English  at  any  particular  time.     So 
in  Halph  of  Coggeshale  (121)  we  find  the  wife  of  another  knight, 
Osbem  of  Brad  well  in  Suffolk,  understanding  and  familiarly  con- 
Tersing  with  the  fantastic  spirit  called  Malkin,  who  spoke  the  local 
dialect  of  English  (''  loquebatur  Anglice  secundum  idioma  regionis 
illius  "),  and  who  also  disputed  theology  in  Latin,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  spoken  French.     It  might  be  argued  from  these  cases,  what 
indeed  is  really  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  English  was  a  tongue  more 
common  among  women  than  among  men.     But  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
volume  (347)  we  have  a  story  which  seems  to  prove  more  than  any 
of  these.     A  knight  in  England  in  Henry  the  Second's  time  got  a 
man  from  Normandy  to  teach  his  son  French;    "Tomator,  Du- 
randus  nomine,  Normannus  natione,  filium  suum  Symonem,  annos 
jam  pubertatis  ingredientem,  partes  Anglicanas  induxerat,  qui  doceret 
filium  cujusdam  militis  linguam  suara."     In  the  same  collection 
(150),  Reginald,  a  priest  of  Norfolk,  hears  in  a  vision  an  English 
hymn  in  honour  of  Thomas,  just  as  Godric  (Libellus  de  Vita  et 
Miracula,  p.  119)  has  an  English  hymn  taught  him  by  the  Virgin. 
These  hynms  appear  in  English,  without  any  translation,  in  books 
of  which  one  was  addressed  to  King  Henry  and  the  other  to  Bishop 
Hugh  of  Durham.     Alongside  of  these  passages  which  show  the 
prevalence  of  English,  we  may  add  the  odd  story  in  Walter  Map  (De 
Nugis  Cur.  236)  which  shows  that  such  French  as  was  then  spoken 
in  England  was  beginning  to  have  the  same  character  which  it  bore 
two  hundred  years  later ;  only  Marlborough  had  forestalled  Strat- 
ford-atte-Bow.     At  that  town,  he  tells  us,  "Fons  est  quern  si  quia, 
ut  aiunt,    gustaverit  Gallice   barbarizat,  unde,  cum  vitiose   quis 
ille  lingua  loquitur,  diciraus  eum  loqui  Gallicum  Merlebuigse." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  certftjnly  seems  to  me  that  Saint  Hugh  did 
not  understand  English.  In  the  passages  in  the  Magna  Vita  (157, 
268)  which  are  referred  to  by  Professor  Stubbs,  it  is  distinctly 
said  that  the  youth  at  Eochester  spoke  "mediante  interprete, 
neque  enim  vel  ipse  poutificis  vel  pontifex  ipsius  sufficienter  dig- 
noscebat  loquelam."  And  in  Huntingdonshire  the  Bishop,  "decano 
[a  rural  dean]  interprete  usus,  ignorabat  enim  linguam  rusticanse 
mulieris,  inquiri  jiissit."     It  must  be  remembered  that  to  the 
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Burgimdian  saint  French  and  English  were  both  strange  tongues, 
and  he  may  have  thought  it  enough  to  learn  one  of  them.    Bat  it 
may  well  be,  as  the  Professor  says,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
people  speak  to  Hugh  implies  that  they  expected  that  their  Bishop    , 
would  understand  English. 

After  all  this,  I  feel  by  no  means  so  certain  as  I  did  when  I 
wrote  the  text  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  may  not  (see  p.  528)  have 
spoken   English  before  Pope   Alexander.     Certainly  the  tongue 
which  William  tried  to  learn  and  in  which  Henry  the  First  was 
very  likely  an  author  was  familiar  to  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  days 
of  Henry  the  Second.     It  was  not  a  literary  tongue ;   it  was 
written  and  spelled  after  no  certain  rule  (see  Stubbs,  Preface  to 
Benedict,  i.  xvi,  where  the  Professor  seems  not  to  admit  so  great  a 
use  of  English  as  he  does  in  his  later  works) ;  but  men  from  Kings 
downward  understood  it,  even  when  they  did  not  speak  it.     One 
step  more,  and  it  might  have  become  the  literary  speech  in  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  instead  of  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth.     The  Englishman  of  Norman  descent  had  not  for- 
gotten French,  but  he  had  adopted  English  by  the  side  of  it.     Then 
French  came  in  again  as  a  fashion,  a  fashion  which  a  second  time 
threw  English  back  as  a  literary  tongue,  but  which  could  not  have 
greatly  interfered  with  its  use  as  a  spoken  tongue. 

Dr.  Pauli  (Bilder  aus  Alt-England,  Qotha,  1876,  pp.  194,  195) 
brings  out  well  and  strongly  the  fact  of  this  second  period  of 
French  influence.  But  he  certainly  exaggerates  thp  amount  of 
distinction  between  men  of  Norman  and  of  English  descent ;  and 
I  know  not  his  authority  when  he  says, 

"  Wir  haben  keinen  geniigenden  Beweis,  dass  nur  einer  der  drei 
ersten  Eduards  gelaufig  englisch  gesprochen  habe;  dem  dritten 
unter  ihnen  noch  soil  es  schwer  geworden  sein,  bei  einer  ofTentlichen 
Gelegenheit  drei  Worte  in  der  Volkssprache  hinter  einander 
her  vorzubringen ." 

The  second  and  third  Edwards  do  not  immediately  concern  me, 
and  I  have  not  gone  minutely  into  the  evidence  as  concerns  their 
reigns.  But  I  have  been  supplied  with  some  extracts  from  M.  Luce's 
edition  of  the  Boman  manuscript  of  Froissart  which  I  have  not  my- 
self consulted ;  and  from  these  it  seems  clear  that  Edward  the  Third 
both  spoke  English  and  was  spoken  to  in  it.  The  most  remarkable 
perhaps  is  where,  in  the  well  known  scene  with  the  burgesses  at 
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Calais,  the  King  and  Sir  "Walter  Jf  anuy,  wlio  was  not  an  Englishman , 
speak  English  to  one  another.  The  references  to  M.  Luce's  edition 
are  7ol.  i.  pp.  266,  267,  306,  334,  360  j  vol.  iv.  pp.  290,  326.  That 
Edward  the  First  spoke  English  I  have  phown  in  p.  533.  And 
with  r^ard  to  the  piiEsihle  pun  on  the  name  Biginl  which  I  sug- 
gested invoL  ii.  p.  291,  we  get  pomo  hints  from  u  strictly  French 
EOng — one  locally  and  nationally  French,  and  written  in  mockery  of 
the  English  (Political  Songs,  Camden  Society,  pp.  67,  68).  In  this 
song  there  is  one  English  word,  and  that  is  jiut  into  the  mouth 
of  an  earlier  Rog^r  Bigod.  And  a  French  fonii  which  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  song  is  put  into  King  Henrj's  mouth  in  speaking 
to  him,  and  into  Roger's  mouth  in  answering ; 

'"Sir  Rogiar,'  dit  la  r»i,  ' por  Dieu,  ae  voua  chaele.' 


■Sir  ni,'  ce  dit  Kogicr,  ' jKit  Dicu  h  mai  entent; 
Tu  m'aa  perc^  Ik  cuI,  tel  U  )iiliij  m'a  preat. 
Or  doiut  Godelamil,  pnr  bod  culmoiideiiicDl, 
Que  tu  tain  cestui  choa  bien  glwiouftfTnent." " 

He  dialt^e  between  King  and  Earl,  and  the  play  on  the  Earl's 
name,  were  clearly  traditional ;  but  they  have  no  force  save  in 
English. 

NOTE  XX.    p.  561. 

Norman  and  ENautiH  Naaies. 

The  custom  which  I  have  mentioned  more  limn  once,  by 
which  we  so  often  find  the  father  bearing  an  English  and  the  eon  a 
Norman  name,  may  be  illustrnted  fay  almost  any  list  of  names  in 
the  times  with  which  we  are  concerned.  A  good  many  will  be 
found  in  the  various  Pipc-Eolls,  in  tbc  Eotuli  Curiae  Regis,  in  col- 
lections like  the  Gloucester  Cartulary,  and  in  books  like  the 
collections  of  Uimcles  of  Saint  Thomas  which  deal  much  in  per- 
Bonal  anecdote.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  index  to  the  Pipe- 
Boll  of  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  First,  and  look  under  any  of 
the  usual  Norman  names,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portioa  of  their  faearei-s  were  the  sous  of  English-named  fathers. 
And  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  proportion  of  fathers  and  sous 
named  In  this  way  is  greater  in  this  Pipe-Roll  of  Richard  than 
it  is  in  the  Pipe-Roll  of  Henry  the  First.     Thus,  in  the  earlier 
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Pipe-Eoll,  of  eleven  men  of  the   name   of  Hugh  whose   fathers 
are    given,   there    are    only    two,    "filius   Anegeri"   and   "filius 
TJlgeri" — that  is  of  coarse  Ansgar  and  Wulfgar — whom  we  can 
mark  for  certain  as  English.     '^  Filius  Tur&tini  "  is  doubtful.     The 
fathers  of  the  other  eight,  whatever  was  their  blood,  bore  Nommn 
names.     But  when  we  turn  to  the  Pipe-Roll  of  Richard,  of  fourteen 
men  called  Hugli  the   fathers  of  eight   bear  distinctly  Englisli 
names,  Eadward,   ^Ethelwine,  Ealdred,  JSlfric,  ^Ifwine,  Godric, 
"  Hulfinus "  (Wulfwine),  and  Leofwine.     Two  bear  the  names  of 
their  mothers,  Emma  and  Eagenhild ;  the  fathers  of  the  others  are 
Peter,  Waleran,  and  William.     I  took  the  name  Hugh  at  random ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  imder  other  Norman  names  the  pro- 
portion of  English-named  fathers,  though  always  considerable,  is 
not  so  great  as  it  happens  to  be  in  this  case.     A  glance  at  the 
Ealphs,  Richards,  and  Roberts  will  illustrate  my  position ;  some- 
times they  bear  the  names  of  English  mothers,  as  "  Radulfus  filius 
Edivie   de   Huwelle"  in  the   Pipe-Roll   of  Richard,  p.  67,   and 
**Ricardus  filius  Aldeve"  in  p.  35   of  the  same.     These  names 
may  lead  us  back  to  that  most  singular  union  of  a  Norman  and 
English  name,  the  "  Willelmus  Leuric"  of  Domesday  (160,  167  6, 
ii.  93,  103).     A  William  son  of  LeoMc  could  hardly  have  had 
time  to  grow  up  between  William's  coming  and  the  taking  of  the 
Survey,  and  the  antecessor  of  William  was  not  Leofric  but  Osgod. 
We  may  suspect  that  we  have  here  one  who  was,  like  William 
Malet,  "Normannus  et  Anglus"  before  the  Conquest;   but  the 
taking  of  an  English  surname  by  a  Norman  can  be  traced  onwards 
from  the  Hugo  or  Hugolinus  Stirman  of  Domesday  (63).     I  have 
seen,  in  a  manuscript  writ  of  the  twelfth  century  belonging  to  Sir 
Edmund  Lechmere,  a  witness  bearing  the  name  of  ^'Ricardus  leBlaca." 
The  opposite  case  of  the  fjeither  having  a  Norman  and  the  son  an  Eng- 
lish name,  though  much  rarer,  is  not  quite  unknown.     Thus  we  have 
in  Richard's  Pipe- Roll,  p.  48, "  Godwinus  nepos  Gilberti,"  and  in  203, 
'*  Godwinus  nepos  Willelmi  filii  Sericii.''     This  last  name  I  take  to 
be  Sigeric ;  if  so,  we  have  here  a  return  to  the  English  name  in  the 
third  generation.  That  the  proportion  of  instances  where  the  son  of 
the  Englishman  bears  a  Norman  name  should  be  greater  in  the  later 
Pipe-Roll  than  in  the  earlier  is  really  not  wonderful.    It  shows  that 
men  of  Old-English  blood  were  rising  feiBter  and  faster  into  posi- 
tions which  would  put  them  on  a  level  with  men  of  Norman  blood, 
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and  would  therefore  make  them  still  more  likely  to  give  Norman 
names  to  their  sons. 

The  Gloucester  Cartulary,  like  every  other  hook  of  the  kind,  is 
rich  in  illustrations  of  nomenclature,  though  there  is  sometimes  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  owing  to  most  of  the  documents  heing  un- 
dated.    In  ii.  293  we  get  a  complete  pedigree  of  several  genera- 
tions, though  unluckily  without  dates.     First   of  all,   "Uvenath 
genuit  Elsi  Mattok."     I  do  not  see  what  name  is  meant  hy  Uve- 
nath, hut  his  son  is  an  English  ^Ifsige.     His  son  is  Brihtric,  and 
Brihtric*s  son  is  Richard.     Bichard's  sister,  whose  name  is  not 
given,  is  married  to  "  Estmerus,'*  again  a  puzzling  name,  hut  whose 
ending  is  clearly  English,  and  their  son  is  William.     In  the  same 
record  we  constantly  find  villains  hearing  Norman  names.     I  do 
not   pretend  to  determine  the  exact   status   of  "Hugo  villanus" 
to  whom  a  writ  of  Henry  the  First  is   addressed   in  i.  268,  ii. 
148.    But  in  i.  97  we  find  Gilbert  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  famous 
Foliot,  granting  to   the  abbey  "  quendam  villanum,   Willelmum 
scilicet,  filium  Roberti  vintoris  de  Ledbury."    Other  men  of  the  same 
name  are  granted  in  i.  121,  246,  ii.  178,  and  men  bearing  Norman 
names  who,  whether  they  were  villains  or  not,  held  very  low  positions, 
abound  in  every  page.    Among  women's  names  the  only  English  ones 
which  survive  in  at  all  common  use  are  Eadgyth  and  Ealdgyth,  in 
the  forms  of  Editha  and  Alditha.    These,  though  less  common  than 
some  of  the  purely  Norman  names,  seem  to  be  found  in  all  classes, 
and  their  bearers  are  often  mated  with  Norman-named  husbands. 
In  the  Life  of  Saint  Godric,  174,  it  is  remarked  of  a  woman  at 
Hastings  that  '*  notissimo  Anglis  vocabulo  iEdgitha  dicta  fuit."    In 
the  books  of  the  Miracles  of  Saint  Thomas  the  English  names  are 
still  common,  perhaps  more  so  amon^  women  than  among  men. 
But  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  English  names  are  much 
commoner  in  the  collection  of  Benedict  than  in  that  of  William  of 
Canterbury.     At  p.  90  of  Benedict  we  have  a  story  of  Richaid  the 
son  of  ^thelnoth,  who  was  much  given  to  robbery  in  the  time  of 
the  anarchy.     In  p.  loi,  ^thelmar  and  his  wife  Eadhild  have  a 
son  Henry.     In  149,  Gunhild  is  betrothed  to  "William  the  son 
of  Henry,  and  in  150  there  is  a  rusticus  named  William.     In  the 
story  which  I  have  before  referred  to  (see  above,  p.  874)  "plebeius 
Eilwardus  nomine  "  and  his  prosecutor  Fulco  seem  to  be  quite  on  a 
level,  and  they  drink  together  (p.  181)  in  a  national  fashion.    Very 
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much  the  same  results  will  be  reached  by  looking  through  the  lists 
of  names  in  the  Begistrum  RofTense,  the  lists  of  the  Devonshire 
gilds  in  the  manuscripts  in  the  Chapter  library  at  Exeter,  and 
generally  any  list  of  names  of  the  twelfth  century.    In  every  page 
we  find  instances  of  the  same  law,  the  father  having  the  English 
and  the  son  having  the  Norman  name.    In  one  case  in  the  Ilegistram 
Roffense  (ii8),  the  son's  name  is  not  Norman  but  Hebrew;  "  Eile- 
winus  clericus  cum  Zacharia  monacho  filio  suo.''     The  reverse  case 
of  "  Eadmundus  filius  Godifridi  mercatoris  monachus  "  ( 1 2 2)  is  rare. 
"Wuluordus  cognomine  Henri"  is  something  like  "John  whose 
surname  was  Mark "  in  the  New  Testament.     In  the  Devonshire 
lists — drawn   up   in   English — English   and   Norman  names    are 
greatly  mixed  together,  but  the  English  are  far  more  numerous. 
In  a  Glastonbury  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  there  is  one  "  Alwardus  Ridere,"  an 
union  of  English  name  and  knightly  rank. 

But  it  is  in  the  North  that  we  find  the  greatest  store  of  English 
names  surviving  in  use  among  men  who  are  evidently  persons  of 
importance.     I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Greenwell  for  a  number  of  in- 
stances, of  which  I  pick  out  two  especially  characteristic.     One 
document  of  1 150  is  witnessed  by  "-^rnan  filius  Eadmundi  Swite, 
Ligulf,  Ulcil,  Norman  filius  iEldred,  Ulcil  filius  Eadmundi,  et  omnes 
meliores  et  pnidentiores  de  Cramlingham."     Another  of  1165  is 
witnessed  by  "Willelmus  filius  Ulgari,  Rogerius  filius  Huctredi, 
Rodbertus  filius  Elfledi."     Uhtred,  which  also  went  on  among  the 
lords  of  Galloway,  seems  to  have  been  a  special  favourite.     In  the 
Life  of  Saint  Godric,  p.  423,  there  is  one  of  the  name  who  has  a 
son   Henry,  another  in  p.  439,  and  another  in  p.  373  who  has 
a  son  Robert.     In  p.  412  Gospatric  has  a  wife  Agnes.     Godric 
himself,  an  East- Anglian  by  oirth,  became  in  the  North  a  kind  of 
apostle  of  his  own  name,  and  we  find  in  pp.  424,  434  two  mothers 
with  Norman  names,  Adeliza  and  Emeloth,  changing  the  names  of 
their  sons,  "William  and  Ralph,  into  that  of  the  saint.      He  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  father  called  "  iEilward  more  Anglorum  notis- 
simo  "  and  a  mother  ^dwen  (see  voL  iv.  p.  812).     His  sister  bore 
the  grand  name  of  Burhcwen,  but  he  had  a  brother  "William. 

Of  men  who  bear  the  mother's  name,  in  turning  over  a  few 
pages  of  the  index  of  Richard's  Pipe-Roll,  I  light  on  "  Godefridus 
filius  Elveve "  (-^Ifgifu),  "  Henricus  filius  Margerie,"  "  Radulfus 
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fiiius  £diYe/'  "  Johannes  filius  Agnetis/'  and  one  case  where  we  see 
whj  the  mother's  name  was  given,  "Johannes  filins  Rohesi» 
sororis  Sancti  Thonue."  It  was  not  every  man  who  was  sister's 
son  to  a  martyr. 

A  good  summary  of  Domesday  names,  surnames,  and  nicknames 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  viii.  of  "England  under  the  Norman 
Occapation."  Mr.  Morgan*s  collections  will,  I  think,  h^  found  to 
bear  out  the  remarks  and  divisions  which  I  have  made  in  the  text 

NOTE  YY.    pp.  615,  635. 
The  Churches  of  Jarrow  and  Monkweabmouth. 

OiTB  of  the  objections  brought  by  Mr.  Hinde  (Hist.  North,  i.  187, 
tad  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Simeon,  xxix)  to  upset  the  autho- 
ntj  of  Simeon,  or  whoever  was  the  Northumbrian  interpolator  of 
Florence,  is  grounded  on  the  supposed  contradictions  between  his 
insertions  and  the  narrative  of  Simeon's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durham  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  churches  of  Jarrow  and 
Monkvrearmouth.      In  the  insertions  it  is  certainly  implied  that 
both  these  churches   were  in  the  year    1069-70  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  capable  of  destruction,  and  to  be  thought  worth  damaging 
by  destroying  enemies  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  505).     That  is  to  say,  though 
they  were  no  longer  flourishing  monasteries,  they  were  still  stand- 
ing, and  probably  in  use.     Standing  they  undoubtedly  were ;  the 
question  is  whether  they  were  merely  standing  as  ruins.     With  re- 
gard to  Jarrow,  which  the  interpolator  affirms  to  have  been  burned 
in  the  course  of  William's  ravages,  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  dear. 
We  read  in  the  History  of  Durham  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  300)  that  the 
church  of  Jarrow  afforded  shelter  to  Bishop  ^thel¥dne  and  his 
canons  in  their  flight  from  Durham  to  Lindis&me.   We  must  there- 
fore at  least  suppose  a  church  with  a  roof^  even  if  no  domestic  buildings 
were  attached.     And  this  quite  falls  in  with  the  account  given  in 
the  Durham  History  (iii.  21)  of  the  restoration  of  the  monastery 
by  Ealdwine  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  665) ;  "  Dedit  ergo  [pontifex  Walcherus] 
eis  monasterium  beati  Pauli  Apostoli  a  Benedicto  quondam  abbate 
constructum  in  Gyrvum,  quod,  stantibus  adhuc  solis  culmine  parie- 
tibus,  vix  aliquod  antiquae  nobilitatis  servaverat  signum.     Quibus 
culmen  de  lignis  informibus  et  fosno  superponentes  divines  servitutis 
officia  ibidem  celebrare  cceperunt."     That  is  to  say,  they  found  the 
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church   much   as  it  would  be  after  a  fire,  the  stone  walls  still 
standing,  but  the  roof  burned  off,  and  the  fittings  of  course  de- 
stroyed along  with  it.     About  Monkwearmouth  the  case   is  less 
clear.    In  the  Durham  History  (iii.  22),  where  Eakl wine's  restora- 
tion of  Wearmouth  is  recorded,  we  first  read  how  Bishop  Walcher 
"  monasterium  beati  Petri  Apostoli  in  Wiramutha  donavity  olim, 
sicut  habitator  ejus  ab  infantia  Beda  describit,  egregium  satis  ac 
nobile ;  tunc  autem  quid  antiquitus  fumt  Vix  per  ruinam  sedifici- 
orum  videri  poterat.'*     Presently  we  read  ;  *^  Tunc  ecclesiam  Sancti 
Petri,  cujus  adhuc  soli  parietes  semiruti  steterant^  succisis  arboribus, 
eradicatis  vepribus  et  spinis,  quse   totam   occupaverant,  corarunt 
expurgare   et  culmine  imposito   quale  hodie  cemitur  ad   agenda 
divine  laudis  officia  sategerant  restaurare.^     Now,  accoxding  to 
the  interpolator,  the  church  of  Wearmouth   was  burned  ondeF 
Malcolm's  own  eyes  in  1070.     Could  this  description  be  given  of 
the  building  about  five  years  after  )     Certainly  not,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  with  Mr.  Hinde  (Simeon,  p.  86)  that  the  site  was  ^^over- 
grown, not  only  with  brambles  and  thorns,  but  also  with  forest 
trees."     But  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Hinde's  forest  trees  in  the  '-^arboses'* 
of  Simeon.     Surely  in  the  space  of  five  years  the  site  would  be 
quite  enough  overrun  with  brambles^  elder,  and  ivy  to  give  the 
monks  some  trouble  to  clear  it  out. 

Mr.  Hinders  strong  point  seems  to  be,  not  in  proving  any  distinct 
contradiction  between  the  two  narratives,  but  in  the  unlikeliness 
that,  if  both  were  written  by  Simeon,  he  should  dwell  so  largely 
in  the  one  narrative  on  events  of  which  he  makes  no  mention 
iu  the  other.  This  certainly  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  inser- 
tions and  the  History  of  Durham  can  have  come  from  the  same 
hand.  But,  if  the  insertions  were  made,  not  by  Simeon,  but  by 
some  other  monk  of  Durham,  or  even  of  Hexham,  his  narrative 
may  still  be  a  trustworthy  history. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  large  parts  of  the  two  churches 
now  standing  are  the  genuine  work  of  Benedict  Biscop.  (Baeda, 
Eccl.  Hist.  iv.  18,  cf.  Vit  Ben.  4,  5.)  Each  contains  two  dis- 
tinct dates  of  Primitive  Romanesque.  At  Wearmouth  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  is  not  only  Primitive,  but  clearly  earli^  than 
the  restoration  by  Ealdwine.  It  connects  itself,  not  with  the 
Lincoln  towers,  but  with  the  earlier  type  at  Bywell  and  Ovingham. 
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But  it   is    raked  on  a  porch,   evidently  older-  than  itself,   and 
showing  signs  of  the  very  earliest  date.     Here  we  plainly  have 
a  piece  of  the  work  of  the  seventh  century.     It  follows  that  the 
church  of  TV^earmouth  was  enlarged  or  repaired  at  some  time  be- 
tween 680  and  1075.     At  Jarrow  the  appearances  are  different. 
Here  also  there  are  two  dates  of  work  which  we  must  call  Primitive 
Bomanesque;  but  while  the  earlier,  as  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Benedict,  the  later   belongs  to  the  age  of 
Ealdwine.    In  the  choir,  with  its  windows  so  utterly  unlike  anything 
of  William's  age,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  see  the  building  which 
Benedict   raised   and   in  which   Baeda  worshipped.      But   in   the 
manifestly  inserted  tower,  and  in  the  doorway  forming  part  of  the 
domestic  buildings  which  stand  close  to  the  church,  we  see  the 
Primitive   style  modified  by  the  knowledge   of  Norman  models, 
exactly  as  at  Lincoln.     No  spot  in  Britain  is  more  venerable  than 
this,  the  cradle  of  English  history ;  and  it  adds  to  its  interest  when 
we  see  work  of  the  earliest  days  of  English  Christianity  and  of 
English  art  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  work  of  English- 
men who,  under  the  Norman  rule,  were  in  every  way  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  English  saints  of  four  hundred  years  earlier. 

I  had  hoped,  while  consideriug  this  question,  to  have  added  some- 
thing about  the  date  of  the  church  of  Waltham,  closely  connected  as 
the  history  of  that  place  is  with  that  of  Durham  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  668, 
and  Domesday,  ii.  15  6),  and  thereby  of  Lindisfame  and  Dunferm- 
line. But  this  too  I  must  forego.  I  would  only  add  that  the  one 
surviving  fragment  of  the  monastic  buildings  which  were  undoubt- 
edly added  by  Henry  the  Second  seems  to  me  to  be  of  quite  a 
different  style  from  the  architecture  of  the  minster  itsell 

NOTE  ZZ.  p.  692. 
William  with  the  Long  Beard. 

The  story  of  William  the  son  of  Osbei-t,  otherwise  William  of  the 
Long  Beard,  must  be  noticed,  because  it  is  the  one  case  in  which 
one  of  Thierry's  most  romantic  stories  has  some  slight  shadow  of  sup- 
port from  a  single  ancient  writer.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  notion  of 
William  being  a  conscious  champion  of  the  Old-English  people  and 
of  Old-English  manners  rests  on  the  single  passage  of  Matthew  Paris 
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(Chronica  Majora,  ii.  418,  Loard)  which  I  have  quoted  in  vol.  iv.  p. 
827.    On  this  foundation  Thierry  (iiL  159-1 7 o)  has  huilt  up  a  g;Taiid 
story  ahout  William  as  "  a  Saxon  champion."     He  also  found  out 
that  there  were  other  ''families  Saxonnes  qui  par  un  voeu  per- 
petuel  s'^taient  ohligto    de  p^re  en  fils   ^  porter  leurs    barbe 
longue  comme  un  souvenir  de  Tancienne  patrie  et  une  sorte  de 
protestation  contre  les  usages  introduits  par  la  conqu^te."       He 
however  prudently  assures  us  that ''  ces  families  6taient  en  petit 
nomhre."     The  plain  fact  is  that  Matthew  Paris  made  the  same 
kind  of  unlucky  guess  as  Thierry  himself.     He  had  got  it  into  his 
head  that  wearing  the  beard  was  a  specially  English  custom,  whereas 
it  was  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  English  as  it  was  Norman 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  27).     He  thought  that  a  man  who  wore  a  beard — 
that  William  did  wear  a  beard  appears  from  William  of  Newbui^h, 
V.  20,  R.  Howden,  iv.  5 — and  professed  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
poor  must  have  been  of  Old-English  descent.     Now,  if  WUliam 
was  of  Old-English  descent,  the  fact  would  prove  the  exact  opposite 
to  the  theory  which  has  been  built  Upon  it.     If  it  were  so,  William 
with  the  Long  Beard  would  become  an  important  witness  to  the 
fusion  of  races  along  with  the  Mayor  Henry  Fitz- Ailwyn.    William 
had  gone  on  the  crusade ;  he  was  personally  known  to  Eling  Richard, 
and  he  seems  to  have  professed  special  loyalty  towards  him.     He 
maintains  the  caase  of  the  poor  of  the  city  against  the  rich,  that 
is  to  say,  the  cause  of  a  class  who  must  have  been  mainly  English 
against  a  class  in  which  Normans  and  English  were  mingled  with- 
out distinction.     But  there  is  not  one  word  to  show  what  was  his 
own  descent,  not  one  word  to  show  that  he  was  in  any  way  the 
champion  of  English  as  English,  against  Normans  as  Normans. 
It  should  be   noticed  that  his  cause  is   distinctly  approved,  not 
only  by  Matthew  Paris  afterwards,  but  by  the  royal  official  Hoger 
of  Howden  (iv.  5),  who  speaks  of  him  as  "  legis  peritus,"  and  adds 
that  "  zelo  justitisB  et  a^quitatis  accensus,  factus  est  pauperum  ad- 
vocatus."     On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Newburgh  (v.  20,  21) 
takes  the  very  worst  view  of  him.     His  story  will  be  foimd,  besides 
the  writers  already  quoted,  in  Benedict,  iL  116;  Ralph  de  Dioeto, 
691;  R.  Wendover,  iii.  29,  94;  Gervase,  1591.     See  also  Pauli, 
Geschichte  von  England,  iii.  285,  and  above  all,  Palgrave,  Intro- 
duction to  Rotuli  Curiae  Regis,  vii,  and  the  entries  in  the  Rolls 
themselves,  i.  6g,  95.    A  good  deal  of  William's  personal  hbtory 
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ind  that  of  his  brother  and  enemy  Eichard  is  there  made  out.     He 
was  hanged,  says  William  of  Newburgh,  "  cum  sociis  novem  qui  illi 
deesse  noluerant."    Thierry  assures  us  that  they  were  "  tous  Saxons 
de  naissauce,"  a  phrase  which  to  themselves  would  most  likely  have 
meant  members  of  the  German  Hansa.     Presently  his  miraculous 
powers  were  preached  (v.  21)  by  "quidam   sacerdos   propinquus 
fJDs."     Ac<;ording  to  Thierr}',  he  too  was  "un   pretre   d'origine 
Saxonne,"    which  does  not  in  tlie  least  follow,  even  on  Matthew 
Paris'  own   showing.     In  his  championship  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  William  had  gathered  together  "  ferramentorum  ingens  copiam 
ad  efiringendas  domos  munitiores  prseparatam.''     We  are  assured 
that  these  were  "les  maisons  fortes  des  Normands,"  but  among 
tibem  may  have  been  the  stone  house  (Rot.  Cur.  Reg.  i.  69)  of 
William's  brother  Richard.     His  followers  were  naturally  angry 
with  the    Justiciar,  "regni   provisorem   tanquam  homicidam  pro 
snpplicio    pestilentis    et    homicidee   lacerantes.**     In   Thierry   the 
people  of  London  ^'traita  d'assassins  les  Normands  qui  I'avaient 
fiut  mourir."     The  place  of  his  execution  became  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage to  which  many  people  came  "  ex  diversis  AngUse  provin- 
ciJB."    According  to  Thieny,  "  Aucun  Anglais  de  race  ne  manquait 
a  cette  esp^ce  de  pelerinage  patriotique  quand  il  venait  k  Londres 
pour  ses  affaires  ou  son  negoce."     Lastly  we  are  told,  "  Ici  doit  se 
terminer  le  recit  de  la  lutte  nationale  qui  suivit  la  conqu6te  de 
I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands ;  car  Texdcution  de  William  longue- 
Wbe  est  le  dernier  fait  que  les  auteurs  Originaux  rattachcnt  posi- 
tivement  k  la  conqu6te." 

I  can  only  end  by  saying  that,  as  no  contemporaiy  writer  says 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  must  remain  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
English  or  Nonnan  descent  of  William  with  the  Long  Beard. 
Where  there  is  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  I  must  abide  in 
the  same  state  as  Bishop  Richai*d  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ' 
who  found  himself  unable  to  tell  ^'quis  Anglicus,  quis  Normannus, 
sit  gencre." 

THE    END. 
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Flato :  TheaetetuB,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
L.  Campbell,  M.A.     1S61.  Svo.  clotb,  gt. 

Flato :  The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  A  new  Edition  in  5  volumes,  medium 
Svo.  cloth,  3/.  I  OS. 

Flato:  Index  to.  Compiled  for  the  Second  Edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Dialogues.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balh'ol  College.     Demy  Svo.  paper  eovers,  as.  6rf. 

Flato :  The  Bepublio,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek.     Demy  Svo.    Preparing. 

FlotinuB.    Edidit  F.  Creuzer.    Tomi  III.     1S35.  4to.  i/.  8/. 

Stobaei  Florilegium.  Ad  MSS.  fidem  emendavit  et  supplevit 
T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     Svo.  elotb,  ll. 

Stobaei  Eclogarum  Physicanim  et  Ethicarum  libri  duo.    Ac- 

cedit  Hieroclis  Commentarius  in  aurea  carmina  Pytbagoreorum.     Ad 
MSS.  Codd.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.   Svo.  eloth,  lis. 

Xenophon :  Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione  et  cum  annotatio- 
nibus  L.  Dindorfii.     Seeond  Edition,  1852.  Svo.  elotb,  los.  6d. 

Xenophon :  Expeditio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.    Second  Edition,  1S55.  Svo.  clotb,  ios,6d. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 


Xenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.     1857.  8vo.  r/o/ft,  io<.6(/. 

Xenophon :  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L. 
Dindorfii.     1 86 3.  8vo.  cloibt  1s,6d, 

Xenophon :  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arri- 
aui  Libello  de  Venatiooe,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Dindorfii.  1866. 
8vo.  clotbt  lOs.Sd, 
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THE  HOIiT  SCBXPTUBES,  &o. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions^  made  from  the 

Latin  Vulgate  by  John  WycUfie  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  ForshaU  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  foIs.  1850.  royal  4to.  clotby  ^.  35. 

The  Holy  Bible:  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.   Demy  4to.  bal/btmnd,  i/.  is. 

Vetus  Testajnentum  Graece  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  R.  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continnaTit  J.  Parsons,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  V.  1798-1827.  folio,  7/. 

VetiLs  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum 

secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  EdiHo  Altera,  i8mo.  cloth,  185. 
Just  Published, 

Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt ;  sive,  Veterum  Inter- 
pretum Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Frtgmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     2  vols.  1867-1874.  4to.  c/o/A,  5/.  5s. 

liibri  Fsalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Paraphrasi 
Anglo-Sazonica.     Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.  8vo.  elotb,  los.  6d, 

liibri  Fsalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl. 
Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque  Monumentis 
pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct.     z86o.  8ro.  doA,  los.  6i. 

Ijibri  Prophetamm  Mcvfo^^'^^unf  ^^^^  Lamentationibus  Jere- 

miae,  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Aegyptiacae  Memphitica  seu  Coptica.  Edidit 
cum  Versione  Latlna  U.  TatUm,  S.T.P.  Tomi  II.    1852.  8vo.  dotb^  1 7s. 

liibri  duodecim  Prophetarum  Uinonim  in  Ling.  Aegypt. 
rulgo  Coptica.     Edidit  H.  Tattam,  A.M.     1836.  8vo.  dotb,  8s.  td. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graeoe.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  collatio  Codicis  Sinaitici. 

Edidit  E.  H.  Hansell,  S.T.B.  Tomi  III.  1864.  8vo.  hd^  morocco, 
2I.  125.  6d. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 


SoTum  TeBtameiiituni  Ora^M.  Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scrip- 
tone  loca,  nccnoD  vetus  capitulorum  aotatio  ct  canosues  Eusebii.  Edidit 
Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.,  necoon  Episcopus  Oxoniensis.    1873.   i8mo. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to. 
cUUb,  10s,  6d, 

BTovtim  Testamentum  Qraeoe  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 
1873.  i8mo.  clDtbt  25.  6d, 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large   margin,  small  4to. 
tiotbt  6s.  6d, 

Swngelia  Sacra  Graecae.    The  7ext  ofMUi,    1870.  fcap.  8yo. 

limp^  is.  6d. 

The  If ew  Testament  in  Greek  and  BngHah,  on  opposite 

pages,  arranged  and  edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  a  vols.  1837.  crown 
8vo.  clotb,  05. 

ISoYi  Testamenti  Versio  Syriaoa  Philoxeniana.  Edidit  Jos. 
White.  S.T.P.    Tomi  IV.     1 778-1803.  4to.  clotb,  i2.  8s. 

KoTum  Testamentum  Coptice,  cm*a  D,  Wilkins.  171 6.  4to. 
eloibf  12s.  6d. 

Appendix  ad  edit.  N.  T.  Gr.  e  Cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  a  C.  G. 
Woide  descripti.   SubjiciturCodicisVaticani  collatio.     1799.  fol.  a/.  2s. 

STangelionun  Versio  Gothica^  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 
Benzelii.  Edidit,  et  Gram.  Goth,  praemisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  4to. 
eloib,  Z2t.  6d. 

Diatesearon ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarum 
verbis  apte  dispositis  confecta.   Ed.  J.  White.  1856.  lamo.  clotb,  ^8.6d. 

Canon  Muratorianua.    The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 

the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  4to. 
clotbt  I  OS.  6d. 

The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 
lllustiations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.     1833.  ^^^*  ^^^^*  '^-  ^ 

The  Ormulum,  now  first  edited  from  the  original  Manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Anglo-Saxon  and  English),  by  R.  M.  White, 
D^.     a  vols.     A  new  Edition  in  the  Press. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  A  tuw 
Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.     4  vols.  1859.  ^^^'  ^^f  !'•  I*- 

FATHEBB  OF  THE  CHUBCH,  &e. 

AthanasiuB :  The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians. 
With  an  Account  of  his  Life.  By  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

Catenae  Qraeconun  Fatrxun  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Edidit 
J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.    Tomi  VUL     1838-1844.  8vo.  elotb,  a/.  4s. 
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Clarendon  Press^  Oxford. 


Glementis  Alexandrini  Opera,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii. 

Tomi  IV.     1869.  8vo.  dfiAf^  }JL. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     z868.  8ro.  elolht  iL  2t, 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium. 
Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia  oecnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconum 
Diio.  Edidit  post  Aubertum  P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.  Tomi  III.  8vo.  eloik, 
a/.  5(. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan- 
gelinm  quae  tupersunt  S3rriaoe.  E  MSS.  apud  Mat.  Britan.  edidit  R. 
Payne  Smith,  A.M.    1858.    4to.  eloib,  i/.  ai. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.  1859. 
8vo.  cloib,  14s. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesscni,  Balaei,  aliorumque. 
Opera  Selecta.  £  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Mnseo  Britannico  et  Biblio- 
thcca  Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.  1865.  ^^<>- 
clotbt  il.  IS. 

A  Iiatin  translation  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor.  Prt^ 
paring. 

Eueebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  receosuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1843.  8vo. 
elotbt  il.  IDS. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re- 
ceosuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.     1853.  8vo.  elotbt  151. 

EuBebii  Pamphili  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re- 
censuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     185a.  870.  clotb,  7s. 

Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  text  of 

Burton.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     Crown  Syo. 
clotb,  Ss.  6d. 

Eusebii  Pamphili  Hist.  Eccl. :  Annotatlones  Variorum. 
Tomi  II.     184a.  8vo.  clotb,  17s. 

Evagrii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.  Valesii.  1844. 
8vo.  cloib,  4s. 

Irenaeus :  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  H.  Deane, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  eloth,  5s.  6^. 

Origenis  Philosophumena;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refutatio. 
E  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.  1851.  8to. 
elotb,  IDS. 

Patrum  Apostolicorum,  S.  dementis  Roman!,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 
Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.  Edidit  GuiL  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II. 
Fourtb  Ediiion,  1863.  8vo.  cloA,  i/.  u. 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 


Baliquiae  8aei«a  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.    Recensuit  M.  J. 

Rooth,  S.T.P.    Tomi  V.  Steond  Ediliom,  1 846-1848. 870.  ehib,  iL  5s. 

Serlptoruxn  Boalesiastioonuii  Opnaoula.  Recensait  M.  J. 
Routh,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IL     Third  Edithn,  1858.  8vo.  cloib,  los. 

SooratiB  Scholastici  Historia  Ecdesiastica.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Edidit 
R.  Hussey,  S.T.B.    Tomi  III.     1853.  Svo.  c/o/3,  15s. 

SoBomeni  Historia  Ecdesiastica.  Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  III.     1859.870.^/0/^.     Price  reduced  to  I ^s. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Libri  V.  Recensuit  T. 
Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1854.  8yo.  cloth,  7<.  6d, 

Theodoreti  Graecanim  Affectionum  Curatio.  Ad  Codices  MSS. 
recensait  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1839.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

Dowling  (J.  G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patrum  alionimque  vet. 
Eccles.  Mon.  quae  in  Collectionibus  Anecdotorum  post  annum  Christi 
MDGC.  in  lucem  editis  contincntur.     1839.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

SOCIiBSIASTICAIi  HI8TOBT,  BIOGBAPHT*  &o. 

Baedae  Historia  Eoclesiaatica.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1869.  crown  8vo.  chth,  loc.  6d. 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
Works.    10  vols.    1855.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Bnmet*s  History  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor. 
7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  4/.  4«. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
1856.  small  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 

Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 
authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Third  Edition,  185a.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Cardwell^s  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England ;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders,  Arti- 
cles of  Inquiry,  &c.  from  1546  to  1 7 16.  a  vols.  1843.  8vo.  cloth,  iSs. 

Cardwell*s  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Conmion 
Prayer  from  1551  to  1690.     Third  Edition,  1 849.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Oardwell's  Sjmodalia.  A  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion, 
Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convocations  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
from  1547  to  1 71 7.    a  vols.  1843.  8vo.  cloth,  19s. 

Councils  and  Bcclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  Oxford.     Vols.  I.  and  III.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  each  il.  is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d, 
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Formularies  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  during 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     1856.  870.  clod>,  7s. 

Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.    6  Fols.  1845.  8vo.  dotbf  i/.  19s. 

Gibson's  Synodus  An^licana.  Edited  by  £.  Cardwell,  D.D. 
1854.  8iro.  clotbt  6s, 

Hussey's  Bise  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures. 
Second  Edition^  1 863.  fcap.  8vo.  eloA,  4s.  6d, 

Inett's  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingfleet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     3  vols.  1855.  8fo.  elotb,  15s. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cmeton, 
M.A.     1853.  4to.  elotbt  iL  lis.  ' 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  i860.  8vo. 
elotbf  I  OS. 

Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet.    1823.  8yo.  cJotb,  yj.  6 J. 

Ije  Neve^B  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.    Corroded  and  contimied 
from  1715  A>  1853  by  T.  Dofiiis  Hardy.    3  rols.  1854.  8?o.  clotb^ 

l/.  IS. 

Noelli  (A.)  Cateohismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Guil.  Jacobson, 
A.M.    1844.  8vo.  doibt  55. 6d. 

Prideaux*B  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  a  vols. 
1851.  8vo.  elotby  los. 

Primers  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  1848.  8vo. 
clotbt  5s. 

Becords  of  the  Befbrmation.  The  Divorce,  1527 — 1533. 
Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  Libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A. 
a  vols.  8vo.  elotby  i/.  165. 

Beformatio  Xreg^um  ISoolesiastioarum.  The  Reformation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  and  Elizabeth.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  1850.  8vo.  elotb, 
6s.  6d, 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.     Second  Edition^  lS74*  fcap*  Bvo.  clotb,  3s.  6d, 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Prideaux).    a  vols.  1848.  8vo.  clotb,  los. 

Stlllingfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  of  Church  Goyemment.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  2  vols. 
1842.  8yo.  elotby  I  OS. 

Stubbs's  (W.)  Begistrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  small 
4to.  clotb,  8s.  6d, 


Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  ii 


Strype's  Works  Ck>niplete,  with  a  General  Index,  ay  vols. 
1831-1845.  8fo.  r/orfr,  7/.  13s.  6<f.    Sold  separately  as  follows : — 

Memorials  of  Cranmer.    a  vols.  1840.  8vo.  cloth,  lu. 

Life  of  Parker.    3  vols.  i8a8.  8vo.  elotb,  i6j.  6^. 

Life  of  Grindal.    i8ai.  8vo.  cloth,  5/.  6^. 

Life  of  Whitgift.     3  vols.  i8aa.  8vo.  cloth,  i6j.  6^. 

Life  of  Aylmer.     1830.  8vo.  cloth,  5J.  6</. 

Life  of  Cheke.    z8ai.  8vo.  cloth,  5/.  6</. 

Life  of  Smith.     i8ao.  8vo.  cloth,  5/.  64/. 

Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  182a.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  13J. 

Annals  of  the  Reformation.  7  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  a/,  is,  td. 

General  Index,     a  vols.  z8a8.  8vo.  cloth,  \\s, 

SjUoge  Ck>ii£B8slonum  sub  tempus  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edi- 
tanim.  Snbjiciuntur  Catechismus  Heidelbergensis  et  Canoaes  Synodi 
Dordrechtanae.    1827.  8vo.  c/o/ib,  8s. 

ENGIiISH  THEOIiOGT. 

Beverid^'s  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.  Hx  third 
compute  Edition,  1847.  8vo.  elotb,Ss, 

BilBon  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  R.  Edeo,  M.A.     1842.  8vo.  cloth,  j\s. 

Biflcoe's  Bovle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1840.  8vo. 
dotb,  9s.  od. 

Bull's  Works,  with  Nelson's  Life.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D.  j1 
tuw  Edition,  1846.     8  vols.  8vo.  elotb,  a/.  9s. 

Bnmet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.    8vo.  cloth,  7J. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    Second  Edition,  1829.  8vo.  clotb,  7s. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1 831.  8vo.  elotb,  35.  6d. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy,  a  vols.  1874. 
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Catalogo  di  Codici  MSS.  Ganoniciani  Italic!,  compilato  dal  Gonte 
A.  Mortara.     1864.  4to.  los.  6</. 

Gatalogus  Libronim  Impressonim  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae. 
Tomi  IV.    1843  to  1850.  fol.  4/. 

Gatalogus  Dissertationum  Academicarum  quibus  nuper  aucta  est 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana.     1 834.  fol.  7s. 

Catalogue  of  Books  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
R.  Gough,  Esq.     1 8 14.  4to.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  Early  English  Poetry  and  other  Works  illustrating 
the  British  Drama,  collected  by  Edmond  Malone,  Esq.    1835.  fol.  4s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq.     1840.  fol.  15s.   . 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essayists  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.  1 865. 
8vo.  7s.  6J. 


Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Elias  Ashmole.    By  W.  H.  Black.     1845.  4to.  i/.  los. 

Index  to  the  above,  by  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.    1867.    4to. 

lOS. 

Gatalogus  Codd.  MSS.  qui  in  Collegiis  Aulisque  Oxoniensibus 
hodie  adsenrantur.  Confecit  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.  Toroi  II.  185 a.  4to. 
a/. 

Gatalogus  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Aed.  Christi  ap.  Oxon.  Curavit 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  A.M.     1867.  4to.  6s.  6</. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  €larjtn)^0n  ^nts  jSeriet »  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

ThQi9  to  which  priets  art  attaehid  are  already  pubiished;  the  others  are  in 

preparation. 

I.  Ii ATIN ;  GBAMMAB*  CLASSICS,  &o. 

An  ISlementcury  Iiafdn  Qrammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
eloth,  35.  6d, 

A  First  Iiatin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author.  Extra 
fcap.  8to.  elothf  28,  6d, 

A  Series  of  Graduated  laatiii  Beaders. 

first  lAtin  Beader.  By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A,  Sfcond  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  eloth,  2s. 

fleoond  Iiatln  Beader. 

Third  Iiatin  Beader,  or  Specimens  of  Latin  Literature. 
Part  I,  Poetry.     By  James  NfcCall  Marshall,  M.A.,  Dulwich  College. 

Fourth  Iiatin  Beader. 

Cioero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Assistant 
Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  three  Parts.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Bvo.  clotbt  45.  6d. 

Each  Part  separately ,  limp,  is.  6d, 

Part  I.       Anecdotes  from   Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Part  II.     Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cioero.  Selected  Iietters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  3s. 

FUny.  Selected  Iietters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  same  Editors.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  5s. 
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Caesar.  The  Commentanes  (for  Schools).  Part  I.  The  Gallic 
War.  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By  Charies  E.  Moberly,  M.A.  Seeomd 
Edition,     Extra  fcsp.  8vo.  cloib,  4s.  6d. 

Part  II.    The  CiTfl  War,  Book  I.    By  the  saiHe  Editor. 
Extra  fcap.  Sro.  clotb,  as. 

Corneliiis  TSlepoB.  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  doib,  25.  &f. 

JAvj,  Selections  (for  Schools)^  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee-Wamcr,  MA.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rngby  School.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     In  Parts,  limp,  tack  Is.  6d. 

Part  I.     The  Candine  Disaster. 

Part  n.   Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  IIL  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy,  Books  I-X.  By  J.  IL  Seeley,.  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History,  Csunbridge.  Book  L  Second  Edition,  8vo. 
cloA,  6s, 

Also  a  small  edStion/6r  Schools. 

Tadtiis.  Th0  Aimala.  Books  I-VI.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  T.  F.  Dallin,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Preparing, 

Passagee  for  Traaslation  into  laatin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.dblft,  a«.6<2. 


Cioero*8  Philippic  OratloiiB.  With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.  A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8to. 
elotb,  lot.  6d, 

Ciooro.  Select  IietterK  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,Fdlow  and  formerly  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Demy  8vo.  clotb,  1 8s. 

Cicero.  Select  Ijettenu  Text,  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  8to.  cloth,  4«. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.  A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  dotb,  3s.  6d, 

Cicero   de   Oratore.     With    Introduction    and    Notes.      By 

A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

CatuUi  VeronezLsiB  Idber.  Recognovit,  apparatum  criticum 
prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1867.  8vo. 
clotb,  1 6s. 

Catolli  VeAmensiB  Carmina  8elacta»  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  8to»  datb,  3s.  6d, 
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Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 
Secular^  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Widcfaazn,  MA.,  Heid  Master 
of  Wdlington  College.    8vo.  c/o/A,  I  a«. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Scbools. 

Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  O.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Homanity,  Glas- 
gow.    Second  Edition,     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  elolbt  5s.  6d. 

Ferslus.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.    Edited  by  Heniy  Nettleship,  M.A.     8vo.  eloibt  75.  6d, 

Vergil:  Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 
By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.    8vo.  sewed.  Is.  6d, 

Beleotdons  from  the  less  known  Iiatin  Poets.  By  North 
Pinder,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo. 
elolh,  15s. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Iiatin.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M  Jl.,  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8yo.  el(^,  1 8s. 

A  MaTiiial  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  T.  L.  Papillon, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.     In  the  Press, 

The  Ancient  IianguageB  of  Italy.    By  Theodore  Aufrecht, 

Phil.  Doct.     Preparing. 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  By  William 
Young  SelUr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Preparing, 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Bepublio.    By  the  same  Editor. 

Preparing. 

II.  GREEK;   QHAMMARfl,  CI1A8SICB,  &a 
A    Ghreek   Primer   in  English    for  the  use   of  beginners. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  is.  6d. 

Graeoae  Grammaticae  Budimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.  Auctore 

Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.   Eighteenth  Edition^  lS75«  >  ^mo.  botmd^4s. 

A  Greek-English  IjexLcon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Car^ully 
Revised  throughout.     1 874.    Square  1 2 mo.  eloth^  "js,  6d. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  clothf  10s.  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) :  abridged  { 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ext  fcap.  870.  cloih,  as.  6d, 
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A  Series  of  Qraduated  Greek  Beadera. 

First  Greek  Beader.  In  Preparation. 

Second  Greek  Beader.  In  Preparation. 

Third  Gbreek  Beader.  In  Preparation. 

Fourth  Greek  Beader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek 
Dialeots.  With  latroductiont  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloUt,  44. 6<f. 

Fifth  Greek  Beader.  Part  I.  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Est.  fcap.  8vo. 
c/o/A,  4s.  6d, 

Part  IL    By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

Xenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School,  formerly 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Part  L  Third  Edition,  Ext.  fcap. 
8vo.  eloibt  3s.  6d, 

Part  IL     By   the   same   Editor,   and   G.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
In  the  Press, 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts, B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  8<<  6</. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  eloth^  4s.  6d, 

Aristotle's  Politics.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.    The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  /Eschines  on  the  Crown.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.  8vo.  dotbt  1 2s. 

Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb^  4s.  6d, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Book  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Table  of  Homeric  Forms.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth^  is.  6rf. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).  By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Fourth 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 
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Homer.  OdyBsey,  Books  I-XII.  ByW.W.  Merry,  M. A.,  Fellow 

and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  late  James  Riddell, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

&omer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  EUis, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Iliad.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Also  a  sntall  ididonfor  Schools, 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools^.  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Qneen*s  College,  Oxford,     a  rols. 

VoL  L   Oedipus  Tyrannus.     Oedipus  Coloneus.     Antigone.     8vo. 
elotbt  14s. 

Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  For  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  same  Editor.  Ext.  fcap. 
8vo.  clothf  45.  6d, 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Oedipus  Rex.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  9J. 
Oedipus  Coloneus.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  9^. 
Antigone.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  gd, 
Ajax.     In  tht  Press, 

Sophocles.  Oedipus  Rex :  DindorTs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  limp.  Is.  6d. 

in.    MENTAI.  AND   MOBAIi   FHIL080FHY. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Iiogic,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic,  Oxford.  Fi/ih  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Ex* 
amples.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  35.  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Iiogio,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  6s. 

Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell 
Eraser,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     Crown  Svo.  clotb,  7s.  6d.    See  also  p.  16. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 
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IV.  1CATHEMATIC8,  &a 

Figures  Made  Sasy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  (Introductory 
to  *The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.')  By  Lewis  Hensley,  MJV.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Crown  8vo. 

Answers  to  the  SSzamples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 
with  two  thousand  addidonal  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  clotby  is. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic;  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8to.  eloA^  4s.  6tf. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.  An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  eloth,  4s.  6d. 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Finn  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examinen  in  Book-keeping  ibr  the  Society 
of  Arts.    New  and  enlarged  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp  clotb,  2s. 

A  Course  of  Ijectures  on  Pure  G^eometry.     By  Henry  J. 

Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  clotb^  75. 6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.     2  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  i/.  lis.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  same  subject.    By  the  same 

Author.    Preparing, 


V.  BdSTOBY. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England,  in  its  Origin  and 

Development.  By  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth t  12s. 

Vol.  II.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  i2j. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo. 
elotb,  8s.  6d, 
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A  History  of  England*  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leopold  Von  Kanke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase,  M  JV.     6  vols.  8vo.  elotk^  3/.  js. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustratlTe  of  Modem  History.    By 

H.  B.  George,  M.  A.     Second  Edition,    Revised  and  Corrected,    Small 
4to.  cloth,  I2S. 

A  History  of  France,  down  to  the  year  1433.  With  numerous 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  10s,  6d, 

A  MaTinftl  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  clotb,  14s. 

A  History  of  Qermany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teacher  of  Indian  Law  and  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


VI.  LAW. 

Elements  of  Law  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of 
General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A.,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  with  Supplement. 
Crown  8vo.  clotb,  ys.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Law.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s, 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Beal 

Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  £.  Digby,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  p,  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Preparing. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  55. 
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Oaii  Inatitutloniiin  Juris  CiviliB  Commentarii  Quatoor; 

or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary by  Edward  Poste,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     Second  Edition,    Svo»  eloth,  i8s. 

Select  Titles  from  the   Digest   of  Jnsttnian.    By  T.  £. 

Holland,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  andC.  L.  Shadwell, 
B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    In  Paris, 

Part   I.    Introductory  Titles.    8vo.  jewed,  aj.  6d. 
Part  IL    Family  Iiaw.    Svo.  jewed,  u. 
Part  m.  Property  Iiaw.    In  the  Prejj. 


I 
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VIL  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader^ 
and  also  for  practical  Observatory  work.  With  334,  illustratioos  and 
numerous  tables.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  Svo.  856  pp.,  clotb,  iL  is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  new 
Edition^  wi/h  Solutionu    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  elotb,  8s.  6dL 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Third  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb, 
7s.  6d, 

Forms  of  Animal  Idfe.     By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.     Demy  Svo.  elotbt  16s, 

Exercises  in  Fractioal  Chemistry  (Iiaboratory  Praotioe). 

By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R^.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  O.  Madaa,  M.A.,  Feliow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series  I.  Qualitative  Exercises.     Second  Edition,    Crowm  Svo.  cloib^ 
7s.  6d, 

Series  H.  Quantitative  Exercises. 

Oeology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  John 

Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology*  Oxford.     Svo.  clotb,  21s, 
Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.    By 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wtirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  Thomas* 
Hospital,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  Christ  Chnrdi. 
Royal  Svo.  half  morocco,  ^u,6d. 
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Cryatallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  Oxford ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum.     In  the  Press, 

FhyBiological  Fhysios.  By  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural 
Science  Master  at  Harrow  School.    Preparing. 


Vm.  ENGLISH  IaANQTJ AGE  ANB  IiITEBATtrBE. 

A  First  Beading  Book.    By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;   and 
edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  sdff  covers,  4J. 


Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  I.  For  Little  ChOdren.  Extra 
fcap.  8yo.  stiff  covers,  6d. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.    For  Junior  Classes.    Extra 
•  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d, 

On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.    By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head 

Master  of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6</. 

Grammatioal  Analysis*  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and 

Composition  Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d, 

An  English  Grammar  and  Beading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in 
Sherborne  School.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  55.  6d. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  sometime  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  7s.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Beader.   By  Henry  Sweet,  B.A.  In  the  Press. 

Chancer.  The  Prioresses  Tale;  Sir  Thopas;  The  Monkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkcs  Tale;  The  Squiercs  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  &c.,  &c.  Extra 
fcap.  8yo.  elotb,  4s.  6<2. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skcat,  M.A. 

Part  I.     In  the  Press, 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucest^  to  Gower  (aj>.  1398  to  a.d.  1393). 
Second  Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  *js,  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Iiiterature,  from  the  'Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  the  'Shcpheardes  Calender'  (aj>.  1394  to  a.d.  1 5 79).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  7s.  6d. 
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The  Vision  of  William  conoeming  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  WillUm  Langland.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,    Extra  feap.  8ro.  elotbt  4s.  6d. 

ShaSLespeare.    Hamlet.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 

W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  sdff  covers^  as. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8yo.  stiff  eoverst  is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear.  By  the  same  Eklitor.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  stiff  coverSf  is,  6d, 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It.  By  the  same  Editor.  In 
the  Press,     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  31.) 

Milton.  The  Areopagitioa.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  c/o/A,  35. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  Unirersity  College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
clotb,  4s.  id. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth.    Sold  separately,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.         Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 
Specimens  of  Iiowland  Scotch  and  Northern  Bngliah.    By 

J.  A.  H.  Murray.     Preparing, 

See  also  XIII.  heUw  for  other  English  Classics, 
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IX.  YKEJSCH.  IiAKaUAGE  AND  IiITEBATUBE. 

An  Etymological  Bictionaiy  of  the  French  Language,  with 
a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of 
Christ  Church.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  los.  6(/. 

Brachet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d, 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  2s,  6d, 

Racine's  Andromaque,  and  Comeille's  Le  Menteur.  With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloA,  as.  6d, 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Baeine's  Athalie. 
With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moli^re.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap,  8vo. 
clotb,  2s,  6d, 
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Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  B^vignd 

and  her  chief  Contemporaries.     Intended  more  especially  for  Girls* 
Schools.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  c/oii,  35. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xa\rier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Buraa ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fi6v6e ;  Les  Jumeauz 
de  THotel  Comeille,  by  Edmond  About ;  M^yentures  d'an  ficolier 
by  Bodolphe  TOpffer.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloibt 
as.  6d. 

Begnard's  Le  Joueur,  and  Brueys  and  Palaprat's  Le 
Grondeor.  With  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8yo. 
dotk,  2s.  6^. 

IiOuiB  XIV  and  his  Contemporariee;  as  described  in  Extracts 
from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English 
Notes,  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  as.  od. 


X.  GEBMAN  LANGUAGE  AND 

New  German  Method.  In  Four  Volumes.  By  Hermann  Lange, 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Manchester. 

Vol.  I.  The  Germans  at  Home.    Svo.  cloth,  aj.  6d, 
Vols.  H  and  HI.  The  German  Manual.    In  the  Prejj. 
Vol.  IV.  German  Composition.     In  Preparation, 

Goethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  By  G.  A.  Buch- 
heim,  Phil.  Doc,  Professor  in  King's  College,  London;  sometime 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb,  3s. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary.  By 
the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  5s.  6d. 

JjOBBong'B  Minna  von  BamheUn.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Commentary,  &c.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d, 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
By  the  same  Editor.     In  preparation. 

Seleotlons  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.    By 

the  same  Editor.    In  preparation, 
Becker's  (K.  F.)  Friedrich    der    Grosse.      By  the   same 

Editor.     In  Preparation. 

Egmont's  Iieben  und  Tod,  and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen 

by  Schiller.     By  the  same  Editor.    In  Preparation. 
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XI.  ABT»  &0. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.  A. 
fonncTly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured 
Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspectiye  by  A.  Mac- 
donald.    Second  Edition,     8vo.  balfmoroecOt  iSs, 

A  Music  Primer  for  Schools.    By  J.  Troutbeck,  M.A.,  Music 

Master  in  Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.,  R.  Mus.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Westminster  School.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

A  Treatiae  on  Hamumy.  By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseky,  Bart., 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  Steond  Edidon,  410. 
dotb,  I  OS. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon 
that  of  Cherubini.    By  the  same  Author.  4to.  cloth,  i6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Comi>08itioxi. 

By  the  same  Author.  4to.  doth,  los. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.  By  John  Hullah. 
Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  cloth,  as.  td. 


XH.  MIBCRTiTi ANEOU8. 
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Dante.  Selections  from  the  Inferno.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.     By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 

Taseo.  Iia  Gerusalemme  Idberata.  Cantos  i,  ii.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  IS.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.    By  S.  R. 

Driver,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.     Extra  fcap.  Sto.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

The  Modem  Greek  Iiang^uaga  in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 
By  £.  M.  Geldart,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 

A  System  of  Physical  Education :  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  Archibald  Madaren.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  Js,  6d, 
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Xm.  A  SERIES  OF  ENGUSH  CLASSICS, 

Designed  to  meet  the  vjants  of  Students  in  English  Literature, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  of 
Queen*s  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Ksn^s  College,  London, 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  thai  this  Series  may  proFve  useful  to 
Ladies*  Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools ;  in  <whieh  English  Litera^ 
ture  must  always  be  a  leading  subject  (f  instruction, 

A  Oeneral  Introduotion  to  the  Series.  By  Professor  Brewer, 
M.A. 

I.  Chaucer.  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  The 
Knightcs  Tale;  The  Nonnc  Prestcs  Talc.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  8cc,  Sixth  Edition,  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  as.  6d.    (See  also  p.  27.) 

a.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 

Book  I.    Eighth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotbt  as.  6d, 

Book  II.     Third  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8iro.  elotb,  as.  6d. 

3.  Hooker     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb,  as. 

4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;   and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 

II.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  6d. 

in.  Macbeth,     is.  6d.    (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  aS.) 

5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advanqement  of  Learning.    Sdited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8to,  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Thunfield, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.     Poems.      Edited  by  R.  C.  BroXvne,  M.A.,  and 

Associate  of  King's  College,  London.    .9  VPU.  Foiurth  Edition.    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloib^  6s.  6d. 

Sold  separately t  Vol.  I.  4s.;  Vol.  11.  3*. 
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7.  Dryden.     Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell ;  Astran  Redux ;  Annus  MirabilU ;  Absalom  and  Achitophd ; 
Religio  Laici ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  Ext.  fcap.  Sto. 
cloth,  5s.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  Grace  Abounding.   Edited 

by  £.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.    In  the  Pres$, 

9.  Pope.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Mark  Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.     Fifth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stijff^  covers, 
IS.  6d, 

n.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  stijf^ 
covers,  2s. 

10.  Johnson.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College. 

XI.  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  £.  J.  Payne«  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thoughts   on  the  Present  Discontents;    the  two  Speeches  on 
America.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clodk,  5s. 

13.  Cowper.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  178a,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Pieces,  A.D.  1 779-1 783.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  $s. 

II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 
AJ>.  1 784-1 799.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  35. 


Published  for  the  UniTenity  by 
MACMILLAN    AND     CO..    LONDON. 
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Also  to  be  had  at  the 
CLARENDON  FBS88  DEFOSITOBY,  OXFOBD. 

ne  Delegates  of  the  Press  tnvi/e  suggestions  and 
advice  from  all  persons  interested  in  education;  and  will  be 
thankful  /or  hints y  dsc,  addressed  to  the  Secretabt  to  thk 
Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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